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PUKFACE   TO   TIIK   UKVISKD    KDITION, 


RoiT.n  (•  :xii{jlit8  of  Bomo  of  llic  followinfj;  ImIoh  nnd  osujiys 
were  aeliiiilly  written  durin<;  n  reHidencc  in  the  AlliMinhni ; 
others  were  aulisequently  added,  founded  on  notcH  and  oliver- 
vationu  made  there.  Care  was  taken  to  maintain  local  colorinj; 
and  verisimilitude  ;  so  that  the  whole  mi<^ht  present  a  faithful 
and  living  picture  of  that  microcosin,  that  singular  little 
world  into  which  I  had  been  fortuitously  thiown  ;  and 
ahont  which  the  external  world  had  a  very  imperfect  idt-a. 
It  wiiH  my  endeavor  scrupulously  to  depict  its  half  Span- 
ish half  Oriental  character ;  its  mixture  of  the  licMoic, 
the  poetic,  and  the  grotesque;  to  revive  the  traces  of  grace 
and  licauty  fast  fading  from  its  walls;  to  record  the  regal  and 
chivalrous  traditions  concerning  those  who  once  trod  its 
courts;  and  the  whimsical  and  superstitious  legends  of  the 
motley  r;ice  now  burrowing  among  its  ruins. 

The  papers  thus  roughly  sketched  out  lay  for  three  or  four 
years  in  my  portfolii),  until  I  found  myself  in  London,  in  1m;!2, 
on  the  eve  of  returning  to  the  United  States.  I  then  endeav- 
ored to  arrange  thera  for  the  press,  but  the  prepnrations  for 
departure  did  not  allow  sulHcient  leisure.  Several  were 
thrown  aside  as  incomplete  ;  the  rest  were  put  together  somc- 
wiiat  hastily  and  in  rather  a  crude  and  chaotic  manner. 

In  the  present  edition  I  have  revised  and  re-arranged  the 
whole  work,  enlarged  some  parts,  and  added  others,  including 
the  papers  originally  omitted  ;  and  have  thus  endeavored  to 
render  it  more  complete  ami  more  worthy  of  the  indulgent 
reception  with  which  it  has  been  favored. 

W.  1. 

SnNNYSIDE,  1851. 
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THE      ALHAMBRA. 


A   SERIES  OF   TALES  AND   SKETCHES   OF  THE 
MOORS   AND   SPANIARDS. 


THE   JOURNEY. 


In  the  spring  of  1820,  the  author  of  this  work,  whom  curi- 
osity liiul  l)rought  into  Spain,  made  a  rambling  expedition 
from  Seville  to  Granada  in  compruy  with  a  friend,  a  member 
of  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Madrid.  Accident  had  thrown  us 
togt  her  from  distant  regions  of  the  globe,  and  a  similarity  of 
taste  led  us  to  wander  together  among  the  romantic  mountains 
of  Andalusia.  Sliould  these  pages  meet  his  eye,  wherever 
thrown  by  the  duties  of  his  station,  whether  minglitjg  in  the 
pageantry  of  courts,  or  meditating  on  the  truer  glories  of 
nature,  may  they  recall  the  scenes  of  our  adventurous  com- 
panionship, and  with  them  tiie  recollection  of  one,  in  whom 
neither  time  nor  distance  will  obliterate  the  remembrance  of 
his  gentleness  and  worth.' 

And  here,  before  setting  forth,  let  me  indulge  in  a  few 
previous  remarks  on  Spanish  scenery  and  Spanish  travelling. 
Many  are  apt  to  picture  Spain  to  their  imaginations  as  a  soft 
southern  region,  decked  out  with  the  luxuriant  charms  of  vo- 
luptuous Italy.  On  the  contrary,  though  there  are  exceptions 
in  some  of  the  maritime  provinces,  yet,  for  the  greater  part, 
it  is  a  stern,  melancholy  country,  with  rugged  mountains,  and 

^  .Vote  to  t/ie  Ruimd  Kditioii .  —  Thtt  Aiitlii>r  feeln  at  liberty  to  luentlou  that  hia 
travi'lliiii;  (viiiipaiilou  wiih  the  I'riuco  Dolgomukl,  at  prest-ut  Kuaitlan  niluietur  at  the 
Court  oi  i'urala. 
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long  sweeping  pl.-iins,  destituU'  of  tri>os,  and  indcHcril'ahly 
siU'Tit  and  lout'somc,  purtaking  of  tlic  savage  ani  Holilaiy 
cliaracter  of  Africa.  What  adds  to  this  sih-nee  and  loneliness, 
ii-i  the  absence  of  singing  birds,  a  natural  conseqiie:ice  of  the 
want  of  groves  and  hedges.  The  vulture  and  the  eagle  are 
Hien  wheeling  about  the  niouiitaincliffs,  and  soaring  over  the 
plains,  and  groups  of  shy  busttirds  stalk  about  the  heaths  ; 
hut  the  myriads  of  smaller  birds,  which  animate  the  whole 
face  cf  other  countries,  are  met  with  in  but  few  provinces  in 
Spain,  and  in  those  chiefly  among  the  orchards  and  gardens 
which  surround  the  habitations  of  man. 

In  the  interior  provinces  the  traveller  occasionally  traversea 
great  tracts  cultivated  with  p-rain  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
waving  at  times  with  verdure,  at  other  times  naki-tl  and  sun- 
burnt, but  he  looks  around  in  vain  for  the  hand  that  has  tilled 
the  soil.  At  length,  he  perceives  some  village  on  a  steep  hill, 
or  rugged  crag,  with  mouldering  battlements  and  ruined  watch- 
tower;  a  stronghold,  in  old  times,  against  civil  war.  or  Moorish 
inroad;  for  the  custom  among  the  peasantry  of  congregating 
together  for  mutual  protection  is  still  kept  up  in  most  parts  of 
Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  maraudings  of  roving  free- 
booters. 

But  though  a  great  part  of  Spain  is  deficient  in  the  garni- 
ture of  groves  and  forests,  and  the  softer  charms  of  orna- 
mental cultivation,  yet  its  Kcenery  is  noble  in  its  severity,  and 
in  unison  with  the  attributes  of  its  people;  and  I  think  tha't 
I  belter  understand  the  proud,  hardy,  frugal  and  abstemious 
Spaniard,  his  manly  defiance  of  hardshi?)8,  and  contempt  of 
effeminate  indulgences,  since  I  have  poen  the  countiy  he 
inhabits. 

There  is  something  too,  j:j  the  stcnly  simpU'  features  of 
the  Spanish  landscape,  that  Impresses  on  the  soul  a  feeling 
of  sublimity.  The  immense  plains  of  the  Castiles  and  of  La 
Mancha,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  re.ich,  derive  an 
interest,  from  their  very  nakedness  and  immensity,  and  pos- 
sess, in  some  degree,  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  ocean.  In 
ranging  over  these  bound'ess  wastes,  the  eye  catches  sight 
here  and  there  of  a  straggling  herd  of  cattle  attended  by  a 
lonely  UKidsman,  motionless  as  a  stalue,  with  his  long  slender 
pike  tapering  up  like  a  lance  into  the  air ;  or,  beholds  a  hjng 
train  of  mules  slowly  moving  along  the  waste  like  a  train  o7 
camels  in  the  desert;  or,  a  single  horseman,  armed  with 
blunderbuss  and  stiletto,  ;?( id  prowlin''  over  the  plain.  Thus 
the  country,   the  habits,   the  very  looks  of  the  people,  have 
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something  of  the  Arabian  character.  The  general  insecurity 
of  the  country  is  evinced  in  the  universal  use  of  weapons. 
Tiie  herdsman  in  tlie  field,  the  shepherd  in  the  plain,  has 
his  niubket  and  his  knife.  The  wealthy  villager  rarely  ven- 
tures to  the  market-town  without  his  trabuco,  aiui,  perhaps,  a 
servant  or.  foot  with  a  blunderbuss  on  his  shoulder;  and  the 
most  pelty  journey  is  undertaken  with  the  preparation  of  a 
warlike  enterprise. 

The  dangers  of  the  road  produce  also  a  rr.ode  of  travelling, 
resembling,  on  a  diminutive  scale,  the  caravans  of  the  East. 
The  arrieros,  ot  carriers,  congregate  in  convoys,  and  set  off 
ill  large  and  well-armed  trains  on  appointed  days ;  while 
additional  travellers  swell  their  number,  and  contribute  to 
their  strength.  In  this  primitive  way  is  the  commerce  of 
the  country  carried  on.  The  muleteer  is  the  general  medium 
of  trallic,  and  the  legitimate  traverser  of  the  land,  crossing 
the  peninsula  from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Asturias  to  t  ,e 
Alptixarras,  ihe  Serrania  de  lionda,  and  even  to  the  gates 
of  Gibraltar.  He  lives  frugally  and  hardi'y  :  his  alforjas  of 
coarse  cloth  hold  his  scanty  stock  of  provisions ;  a  leathern 
bottle,  hanging  at  his  saddle-bow,  contains  wine  or  water,  for 
a  supply  across  barren  mountains  and  thirsty  plains ;  a  mule- 
cloth  spread  upon  tlie  ground  is  his  bed  at  night,  and  his 
pack-saddle  his  pillow.  His  low,  but  clean-limbed  and  sinewy 
form  betokens  strength ;  his  complexion  is  dark  and  sun- 
burnt ;  his  eye  resolute,  but  quiet  in  its  expression,  except 
when  kindled  by  sudden  emotion ;  his  demeanor  is  frank, 
manly,  and  courteous,  and  he  never  passes  you  without  a 
grave  salutation.  "  Dios  guarde  A  usted !  "  "  Va  usted  con 
J)ios,  Caballero!  "  "  God  guard  you  !  "  "  God  be  with  you, 
Cavalier !  " 

As  these  men  have  often  their  whole  fortune  at  stake  upon 
the  burden  of  their  nudes,  they  have  their  weapons  at  hind, 
shnig  to  their  saddles,  and  ready  to  be  snatched  out  for 
;lesperate  defence  ;  but  their  united  numbers  render  them  secure 
ag.iinst  petty  bands  of  marauders,  and  the  solitary  bandolero, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  mounted  on  his  Andahisian  steed, 
hdvers  about  tluMn,  like  a  pira'e  about  a  merchant  convoy, 
without  daring  to  assault. 

The  Spanish  muleteer  has  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  songs 
ai:d  l):d!ad8,  with  which  to  beguile  his  incessant  wayfaring. 
The  airs  are  rude  and  simple,  consisting  of  hut  few  in- 
tleofiona.  Those  he  ciiants  forth  with  a  loud  voice,  and  loi!g, 
drawling  cadence,  seated  sideways  on  his  mule,  who  seems  to 
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listen  with  infinite  gravity,  and  to  keep  time  with  his  paces 
to  the  tune.  The  couplets  thus  chanted,  are  often  old  tradi- 
tional romances  about  the  Moors,  or  some  legend  of  a  saint, 
or  some  love-ditty;  or,  what  is  still  more  frequent,  some 
ballad  about  a  bold  contrabandista,  or  hai;dy  bandolero,  for 
the  smuggler  and  the  robber  are  poetical  heroes  among  the 
common  people  of  Spain.  Often,  the  song  of  the  muleteer  is 
composed  at  the  instant,  and  relates  to  some  local  scene,  or 
tome  incident  of  the  journey.  This  talent  of  singing  and  uu- 
Drovising  is  frequent  in  Spain,  and  is  s;ud  to  have  been 
inherited  from  the  Moors.  There  is  sometlnng  wildly  pleas- 
ing in  listening  to  these  ditties  among  the  rude  and  lonely 
scenes  they  illustrate;  accompanied,  as  they  are,  by  the 
occasional  jingle  of  the  mule-bell.  .       .     ■       . 

It  has  a  most  picturesque  effect  also  to  meet  a  tram  of 
muleteers  in  some  mountain-pass.  First  you  hear  the  bells 
of  the  leading  mules,  breaking  with  their  simple  melody  the 
stillness  of  the  airy  height;  or,  perhaps,  the  voice  of  the 
muleteer  admonishing  some  tardy  or  wandering  animal,  or 
chanting,  at  the  full  stretch  of  Jiis  lungs,  some  traditionary 
ballad.  At  length  you  see  the  mules  slowly  winding  along 
the  cragged  defile,  sometimes  descending  jjrecipitous  clilTs, 
so  as  to  present  themselves  in  full  relief  against  the  sky, 
sometimes  telling  up  the  deep  arid  chasms  below  you.  As 
they  approach,  you  descry  their  gay  decorations  of  worsted 
stuffs,  tassels,  and  saddle-clotlis,  while,  as  they  pass  by,  the 
ever-ready  trabuco,  slung  behind  the  packs  and  saddles,  gives 
a  hint  of  the  insecurity  of  the  road. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Granada,  into  which  we  were 
about  to  penetrate,  is  one  of  tiie  most  mountainous  regions 
of  Spain.  Vast  sierras,  or  chains  of  mountains,  destitute  of 
shrub  or  tree,  and  mottled  with  variegated  marbles  and 
granites,  elevate  their  sunburnt  summits  against  a  deep-blue 
sky  ;  yet  in  their  rugged  bosoms  lie  ingulfed  verdant  and 
fertile  valleys,  where  the  desert  and  the  garden  strive  for 
mastery,  and  the  very  rock  is,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  yield 
the  fig,  the  orange,  and  the  citron,  and  to  blossom  with  the 
myrtle  and  the  rose. 

In  the  wild  passes  of  these  mountains  the  sight  of  walled 
towns  and  villages,  built  like  eagles'  nests  among  the  cliffs, 
and  surrounded  by  Moorish  battlements,  or  of  ruined  watch- 
towers  perched  on  lofty  peaks,  carries  the  iniiul  bac^k  to 
the  chivalric  days  of  Chri?.tian  and  Moslem  warfare,  and  to  the 
romantic  struggle  for  the  conquest  of  Granada,     in  travers- 
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ing  these  lofty  sierras  the  traveller  is  often  obliged  to  alight, 
and  lead  his  horse  up  and  down  the  steep  and  jagged  ascents 
and  descents,  resembling  the  broken  steps  of  a  staircase. 
Sometimes  the  road  winds  along  dizzy  precipices,  without 
parapet  to  guard  him  from  the  gulfs  below,  and  then  will 
plunge  down  steep,  and  dark,  and  dangerous  declivities. 
Sometimes  it  struggles  through  rugged  barrancos,  or  ravines, 
worn  by  winter  torrents,  the  obscure  path  of  the  contra- 
bandista ;  while,  ever  and  anon,  the  ominous  cross,  the  monu- 
ment of  robbery  and  murder,  erected  on  a  mound  of  stones  at 
some  lonely  part  of  the  road,  admonishes  the  traveller  that  he 
is  among  the  haunts  of  banditti,  perhaps  at  that  very  moment 
under  the  eye  of  some  lurking  bandolero.  Sometimes,  in 
winding  through  the  narrow  valleys,  he  is  startled  by  a  hoarse 
bellowing,  and  beholds  above  him  on  some  green  fold  of 
the  mountain  a  herd  of  fierce  Andalusian  h\\\\s,  destined  for  the 
combat  of  the  arena.  I  have  felt,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  an 
agreeable  horror  in  thus  contemplating,  near  at  hand,  these 
terrific  animals,  clothed  with  tremendous  str'^ngth,  and  ran- 
ging their  native  pastures  in  untamed  wildness,  strangers 
almost  to  the  face  of  man  ;  they  know  no  one  but  the  solitary 
herdsman  who  attends  upon  them,  and  even  he  at  times  dares 
not  venture  to  approach  them.  The  low  bellowing  of  these 
bulls,  and  their  menacing  aspect  as  they  look  down  from  their 
rocky  height,  give  additional  wildness  to  the  savage  scenery. 

I  have  been  betrayed  unconsciously  into  a  longer  disquisi- 
tion than  I  intended  on  the  general  features  of  Spanish 
travelling;  but  tliere  is  a  romance  about  all  the  recollections 
of  the  peninsula  dear  to  the  imagination. 

As  our  proposed  route  to  Granada  lay  through  mountainous 
regions,  where  the  roads  are  little  better  than  mule  paths,  and 
said  to  be  frequently  beset  by  robbers,  we  took  due  travelling 
precautions.  Forwarding  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  lug- 
gage a  day  or  two  in  advance  by  the  arrieros,  we  retained 
morely  clothing  and  necessaries  for  the  journey  and  money 
for  the  expenses  of  the  road  ;  with  a  little  surplus  of  hard 
dollars  by  way  of  robber  jurse,  to  satisfy  the  gentlemen  of  the 
road  should  we  be  assailed.  Unlucky  is  the  too  wary  tra> 
eller  who,  having  grudged  this  precaution,  falls  into  their 
clutches  en.pty  handed  :  they  are  apt  to  give  him  a  sound 
ribroasting  for  cheating  them  out  of  their  dues.  "  (.'aballeros 
like  them  cannot  afford  to  scour  the  roads  and  risk  the  gallows 
for  nothing." 

A  couple  of  stout  steeds  were  provided  for  our  own  mount- 
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ing,  and  a  third  for  our  scanty  luggage  and  the  conveyance  of 
a  sturdy  Biscayan  lad,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  was  to 
be  our  guide,  our  groom,  our  valet,  and  at  all  tunes  our  guard. 
For  the  latter  office  he  was  provided  with  a  formidable  trabu- 
co  or  carbine,  with  which  he  promised  to  defend  us  against 
rateros  or  solitary  footpads  ;  but  as  to  powerful  bands,  like 
that  of  the  "sons  of  Ecija,"  he  confessed  they  were  quite 
beyond  his  prowess.  He  made  much  vainglorious  boast  about 
his  weapon  at  the  outset  of  the  journey ;  though,  to  tho  dis- 
credit  of  his  generalship,  it  was  suffered  to  hang  unloaded 
behind  his  saddle. 

According  to  our  stipulations,  the  man  from  whom  we  hired 
the  horses  was  to  be  at  the  expense  of  their  feed  and  stabling 
on  the  journey,  as  well  as  of  the  maintenance  of  our  liiscayau 
squire,  who  of  course  was  provided  with  funds  for  the  ])ur- 
pose  ;  we  took  care,  however,  to  give  the  latter  a  private  liiiit, 
that,  though  we  made  a  close  bargain  with  his  master,  it  was 
all  in  his  favor,  as,  if  he  proved  a  good  man  and  true,  both  he 
and  the  horses  should  live  at  our  cost,  and  the  money  pro- 
vided for  their  maintenance  remain  in  his  ])ocket.  This  unex- 
pected  largess,  with  the  occasional  present  of  a  cigar,  won  his 
heart  completely.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  faithful,  cheery,  kind- 
hearted  creature,  as  full  of  saws  and  proverbs  as  that  miracle 
of  squires,  the  renowned  Sancho  himself,  whose  name,  by-the- 
by,  we  bestowed  upon  Jiiiii.  and  like  a  true  Spaniard,  though 
treated  by  us  with  companionable  familiarity,  he  never  for  a 
moment,  in  his  utmost  hilarity,  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
respectful  decorum. 

Such  were  our  minor  preparations  for  the  journey,  but 
above  all  we  laid  in  an  ample  stock  of  gocd-humor,  and  a  gen- 
uine disposition  to  be  ])leased ;  determining  to  travel  in  true 
contrabandista  style ;  taking  things  as  we  found  tliem,  rough 
or  smooth,  and  mingling  with  all  classes  and  conditions  in  a 
kind  of  vagabond  companionship.  It  is  the  true  way  to  travel 
in  Spain.  With  such  disposition  and  determination,  what  a 
country  is  it  for  a  traveller,  where  the  most  miserable  inn  is 
as  full  of  adventure  as  an  enchanted  castle,  and  tfvery  meal 
is  in  itself  an  achievement !  Let  others  repine  at  the  lack  of 
turnpike  roads  and  sumptuous  hotels,  and  all  the  elaborate 
comforts  of  a  country  cultivated  and  civilized  into  tamenoss 
and  commonplace;  but  give  me  the  rude  mountain  scramble  ; 
the  roving,  haphazard  wayfaring;  the  half-wild,  yet  frank 
and  hospitable  manners,  which  impart  such  a  true  game  llavo" 
to  dear  old  romantic  Spain  I 
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Thus  cqnippod  and  attcMidod,  we  cantered  out  of  "Fair 
Sovillo  city  "  at  halt-past  six  in  the  morning  of  a  bright  May 
day,  in  company  with  a  hidy  and  gentleman  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, who  rode  a  few  miles  with  us,  in  the  Spanish  mode  of 
taking  leave.  Our  route  lay  through  old  AlcaU  de  Guadaira 
(Alcalii  on  the  river  Aira),  the  benefactress  of  Seville,  that 
swi)i)lie3  it  with  bread  and  water.  Here  live  the  bakers  who 
furnish  Seville  with  that  delicious  bread  for  which  it  is  re- 
nowned ;  here  are  fabricated  those  roscas  well  known  by  the 
well-merited  appellation  of  ^wn  dc  Dios  (bread  of  God);  with 
wliicli,  by  the  way,  we  ordered  our  man,  Sancho,  to  stock  his 
alforjas  for  the  journey.  Well  has  this  beneQcent  little  city 
l)e(Mi  denominated  the  "Oven  of  Seville;"  well  has  it  been 
called  Alcald  de  los  Panaderos  (Alcala  of  the  bakers),  for  a 
great  part  of  its  inhabitants  are  of  that  handicraft,  and  the 
highway  hence  to  Seville  is  constantly  traversed  by  lines  of 
mules  and  donkeys  laden  with  great  panniers  of  loaves  and 
roscas. 

I  have  said  AlcaU  supplies  Seville  with  water.  Here  are 
great  tanks  or  reserv  irs,  of  Koman  and  Moorish  construct 
tion,  whence  water  is  conveyed  to  Seville  by  noble  aqueducts 
The  springs  of  Alcald  are  almost  as  much  vaunted  as  its  ovens; 
and  to  the  lightness,  sweetness,  and  purity  of  its  water  is 
attributed  in  some  measure  the  delicacy  of  its  bread. 

Here  we  halted  for  a  time,  at  the  ruins  of  the  old  Moorish 
castle,  a  favorite  resort  for  picnic  parties  from  Seville,  where 
we  had  passed  many  a  pleasant  hour.  The  walls  are  of  great 
extent,  pierced  with  loopholes  ;  enclosing  a  huge  square  tower 
or  keep,  with  the  remains  of  masmoras,  or  subterranean  grana- 
ries. The  Guadaira  winds  its  stream  round  the  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  these  ruins,  whimpering  among  reeds,  rushes,  and 
pond-lilies,  and  overhung  with  rhododendron,  eglantine,  yel- 
low myrtle,  and  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers  and  aromatic 
shrubs  ;  while  along  its  banks  are  groves  of  oranges,  citrons, 
and  pomegranates,  among  which  we  heard  the  early  note  of 
the  nightingale. 

A  picturesque  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  little  river, 
at  one  end  of  which  was  the  ancient  Moorish  mill  of  the 
castle,  defended  by  a  tower  of  yellow  stone ;  a  fisherman's 
net  hung  against  the  wall  to  dry,  and  hard  by  in  the  river 
was  his  boat;  a  group  of  peasant  women  in  bright-colored 
dresses,  crossing  the   arched   bridge,  were   reflected  in  the 

{)lacid  stream.     Altogether  it  was  an  admirable  scene  for  a 
andscape  painter. 
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The  old  Moorish  mills,  so  often  found  on  secluded  streams, 
are  chaiiUiteristic  objects  in  Spanish  lands(!a])e,  and  suggestive 
of  the  perilous  times  of  old.  They  are  of  stone,  and  often  in 
the  form  of  towers  with  loopholes  and  battlements,  capable  of 
defence  in  those  warlike  days  when  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  border  was  subject  to  sudden  inroad  and  hasty  ravage, 
and  when  men  had  to  labor  with  their  weapons  at  band,  and 
some  place  of  temporary  refuge. 

Our  next  halting  place  was  at  Gandul,  where  were  the 
remains  of  another  Moorish  castle,  with  its  ruined  tower,  a 
nestling  p'ace  for  storks,  and  commanding  a  view  over  a  vast 
campina  or  fertile  plain,  with  the  taountains  of  Konda  in  the 
distance.  These  castles  were  strongholds  to  protect  the 
plains  from  the  talas  or  forays  to  which  they  were  subject, 
when  the  fields  of  corn  Avould  be  laid  waste,  the  Hocks  and 
herds  swept  from  the  vast  pastures,  and,  together  with  cap- 
tive peasantry,  hurried  off  in  long  cabalgadas  across  the 
borders. 

At  Gandul  we  found  a  tolerable  posada;  the  good  folks 
could  not  tell  us  what  time  of  day  :t  vas,  the  clock  only 
struck  once  in  the  day,  two  hours  after  nooi, ;  until  that  time 
it  was  guess  work.  We  guessed  it  was  full  time  to  eat ;  so, 
alighting,  we  ordered  a  repast.  Wliile  that  was  in  ])jepara- 
tion,  we  visited  the  palace  once  the  residence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Gandul.  All  was  gone  to  decay ;  there  were  but  two  or 
three  rooms  habitable,  and  very  poorly  furnished.  Vet  hero 
were  the  remains  of  grandeur ;  a  terrace,  where  fair  dames 
and  gentle  cavaliers  may  once  have  walked  ;  a  fish-pond  and 
ruined  garden,  with  grape-vines  and  date-bearing  palm-trees. 
Here  we  were  joined  by  a  fat  curate,  who  gathered  a  bouquet 
of  roses  and  presented  it,  very  gallantly,  to  the  lady  who 
accompanied  us. 

Below  the  palace  was  the  mill,  with  orange-trees  and  aloes 
in  front,  and  a  pretty  stream  of  pure  water.  We  took  a  seat 
in  the  shade,  and  the  millers,  all  leaving  their  work,  sat  down 
and  smoked  with  us ;  for  the  Andalusians  are  always  ready 
for  a  gossip.  They  were  waiting  for  the  regular  visit  of  tho 
barber,  who  came  once  a  week  to  put  all  their  chins  in  order. 
He  arrived  shortly  afterwards ;  a  lad  of  seventeen,  mounted 
on  a  donkey,  eager  to  display  his  new  alforjas  or  saddle-bags, 
]ust  bought  at  a  fair  ;  price  one  dollar,  to  be  paid  on  St.  John's 
day  (in  June),  by  which  time  he  trusted  to  have  mown  beards 
enough  to  put  him  in  funds. 
By  the  time  the  laconic  clock  of  the  castle  had  struck  two 
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we  liail  finished  our  dinner.  So,  taking  leave  of  our  Seville 
Iricnds,  and  Icavinj:^  the  niillers  still  under  the  hands  of  the 
barU'r,  w-'  sot  <dt'  on  our  ride  a(!ro.ss  the  campina.  It  was  one 
of  those  vast  plains,  common  in  Spain,  where  for  miles  and 
miles  there  is  neither  house  nor  tree.  Unlucky  the  traveller 
who  has  to  traverse  it,  exposed  as  we  were  to  heavy  and  re- 
peated showers  of  rain.  There  is  no  escape  nor  shelter.  Our 
only  protei^tion  was  our  Spanish  cloaks,  which  nearly  covered 
man  and  horse,  but  grew  heavier  every  mile.  By  the  time  we 
had  lived  thro'igh  one  shower  we  would  see  another  slowly  but 
inevitably  approaching ;  fortunately  in  the  interval  there  would 
be  an  outbreak  of  bright,  warm,  Andalusian  sunshine,  which 
would  make  our  cloaks  send  up  wreaths  of  steam,  but  which 
partially  dried  them  before  the  next  drenching. 

Shortly  after  sunset  we  arrived  at  Arahal,  a  little  town 
among  the  hills.  We  found  it  in  a  bustle  with  a  party  of 
mifpiolots,  who  were  patrolling  the  country  to  ferret  out  rob- 
bers. The  appearance  of  foreigners  like  ourselves  was  aa 
unusual  circujnstance  in  an  interior  country  town;  and  little 
Spanish  towns  of  the  kind  are  easily  put  in  a  state  of  gossip 
and  wonderment  by  such  an  occurrence.  Mine  host,  with  two 
or  three  old  wiseacre  comrades  in  brown  cloaks,  studied  our 
passports  in  a  corner  of  the  i)osada,  while  an  Alguazil  took 
notes  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lamp.  The  passports  were  in 
foreign  Iruiguages  and  perplexed  them,  but  our  Squire  Sancho 
assisted  tlu'in  in  their  studies,  and  magnified  our  importance 
with  the  grandiloquence  of  a  Spaniard.  In  the  meantime  the 
magnificent  distribution  oT  a  few  cigars  had  won  the  heart  of 
all  around  ns  ;  in  a  little  wVule  the  whole  community  seemed 
put  in  agitation  to  make  us  welcome.  The  corregidor  himself 
waited  upon  us,  and  a  great  rush-bottomed  arm-chair  was  osten- 
tatiously bolstered  into  our  room  by  our  landlady,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  that  important  personage.  The  commander 
of  the  patrol  took  supper  with  us ;  a  lively,  talking,  laughing 
Andaluz,  who  had  made  a  campaign  in  South  America,  and 
recounted  his  exploits  in  love  and  war  with  much  pomp  of 
]dirase,  vehemence  of  gesticulation,  and  mysterious  rolling 
of  tlie  eye.  He  told  us  that  he  had  a  list  of  all  the  robbers  in 
the  country,  and  meant  to  ferret  out  every  mother's  son  of 
them  ;  he  offered  us  at  the  same  time  some  of  his  soldiers  as 
an  3scort.  "  One  is  enough  to  protect  you,  senors ;  the  rob- 
bers know  me,  and  know  my  men  ;  the  sight  of  one  is  enough 
to  spread  terror  through  a  whole  sierra."  We  thanked  him 
for  his  offer,  but  assured  him,  in  his  own  strain,  that  with  the 
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yo  were  not  afraid 


protection  of  our  redonhtahlc  s(iuiro,  Sane*: 
of  iill  the  liidronos  of  An  laliisia.  ■       ■      ,         ,         , 

While  we  were  suppiii},'  with  ourdraweansir  triend,  we  heard 
the  notes  of  a  guitar,  and  the  cliek  of  castanets,  and  presently 
a  chorus  of  voices  singing  a  popular  air.  In  fact  mine  host 
had  gathered  together  the  amateur  singers  and  musicians,  and 
the  rustic  belles  of  the  neighborhood,  and,  on  going  forth,  tho 
courtyard  or  patio  of  the  inn  presented  a  scene  of  true;  Spanish 
festivity.  Wc  took  our  seats  witli  mine  host  and  hostess  and 
the  commander  of  the  patrol,  uiuier  an  archway  ojjening  into 
the  court;  tho  guitar  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  but  a  jovial 
shoemaker  was  the  Orpheus  of  the  place.  He  was  a  phiasant- 
looking  fellow,  with  huge  black  whiskers ;  his  sleeves  were  rolled 
up  to  his  elbows.  He  touched  the  guitar  with  masterly  skill, 
and  sang  a  little  amorous  ditty  with  an  expressive  Iticr  at  tlie 
women,  with  whom  he  was  evidently  a  favorite.  He  after- 
wards danced  a  fandango  with  a  buxom  Andalusian  damsel, 
to  the  great  delight  of  tlu  spectators,  liut  none  of  the 
females  present  could  comp.are  with  mine  host's  pretty 
daughter,  Pepita,  who  had  slii)ped  away  and  made  her 
toilette  for  the  occasion,  and  had  covered  her  head  with  roses  ; 
and  who  distinguished  herself  in  a  bolero  with  a  handsome 
young  dragoon.  We  ordered  our  host  to  let  wine  and  refresh- 
ment circulate  freely  among  the  company,  yet,  though  there 
was  a  motley  assembly  of  soldiers,  muleteers,  and  villagers, 
no  one  exceeded  the  bounds  of  sober  enjoyment.  The  scene 
was  a  study  for  a  painter  :  tlie  picturesque  group  of  dancers, 
the  troopers  in  their  half  military  dresses,  tho  peasantry 
wrapped  in  their  brown  cloaks ;  nor  must  I  omit  to  mention 
the  old  meagre  Alguazil,  in  a  sliort  black  cloak,  who  took  no 
notice  of  anything  going  on,  but  sat  in  a  corner  diligently 
writing  by  the  dim  light  of  a  hu,<,'e  copper  lamp,  that  might 
liave  figured  in  the  days  of  Don  Quixote. 

The  following  morning  was  bright  and  balmy,  as  a  May 
morning  ouglit  to  be,  according  to  the  poets.  Leaving  Araluil 
at  seven  o'clock,  with  all  the  posada  at  the  door  to  cheer  us 
off,  we  pursued  our  way  through  a  fertile  country,  covered  with 
grain  and  beautifully  verdant ;  but  which  in  summer,  wlieu  tho 
harvest  is  over  and  tlie  fields  parched  and  brown,  must  be 
monotonous  and  lonely  ;  for,  as  in  our  ride  of  yesterday,  there 
were  neither  houses  nor  people  to  be  seen.  The  latter  all  con- 
gregate in  villages  andstrongholdsamong  the  hills,  as  if  these 
fertile  plains  were  still  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  Moor. 

At  noon  we  came  to  where  there  was  a  group  of  trees,  besit'i 
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a  brook  in  a  rich  meadow.  Ilcnj  wo  alighted  to  make  mir  mid 
«hiy  int-al.  It  was  n-ally  a  luxurious  spot,  among  wild  Mowers 
and  aromatic,  lu-rbs,  with  l)irds  singing  around  us.  Knowing 
tiie  scanty  larders  oi  Spanish  inns  "ul  the  houseless  tracts 
we  migliL  have  to  traverse,  wt;  had  taken  care  to  have  theali'or- 
j;us  oi'  our  scpiire  well  stocked  with  cold  provisions,  ;iiid  his 
hota,  or  leathern  bottle,  whicli  miglit  hold  a  gallon,  filled  to 
the  ne(^k  with  choice  Valdepefias  wine.*  As  we  depended 
more  upon  tlu'sc;  for  our  well-being  than  even  his  trabuco, 
we  exhorted  him  to  be  more  attentive  in  keej)ing  them  w(>ll 
charged;  and  1  must  do  him  the;  justice  to  say  that  his 
namesak(*,  the  trencherdoving  Sancho  I'anza,  was  never  a 
more  j)rovident  purveyor.  Though  the  alforjas  ;ind  the  bota 
were  frecpu'utly  .'ind  vigorously  assailed  throughout  the  jour- 
ney, they  had  a  wouderfid  j)Ower  of  rejiletion,  our  vigilant 
Sfjuiro  sacking  everything  that  remained  from  our  repasts  at 
the  inns,  to  supply  these  junketings  by  the  road-side,  which 
wcrc^  his  delight. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  spread  quite  a  sum])tuous  variety 
of  remnants  on  the  greensward  before  us.  graced  with  an  ex- 
(iellent  ham  brought  fr(>m  Seville;  then,  taking  his  seat  at 
a  little  distance,  lie  solaced  himself  with  what  remained  in 
the  alforjas.  A  visit  or  two  to  the  bota  made  him  as  nu-rry 
and  chirruping  as  a  grasshopper  filled  with  dew.  On  my 
comparing  his  contents  of  the  alforjas  to  Sancho's  skimming 
of  tlie  flesh-pots  :it  the  wedding  of  Camacho,  1  found  he  was 
well  versed  in  the  history  of  l)<m  Quixote,  but,  like  many  of 
the  common  people  of  Spain,  firndy  believed  it  to  be  a  true 
history. 

"Ail  that  happened  a  long  time  ago,  senor,"  said  he,  with 
an  in(piiiing  look. 

"A  very  long  time,"  I  replied. 

"T  dare  say  more  than  a  thousand  years  "  —  still  looking 
duljiously. 

"  I  dare  say  not  less." 

The  sfjuire  was  satisfied.  Nothing  pleased  the  simple- 
hearted  varlet  nuire  than  my  coTuparing  him  to  the  renowned 
Sancho  for  devotion  to  the  trencher;  and  he  called  himself  by 
no  other  name  throughout  the  journey. 
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Our  rppast  brinp  finislicil.  wo   spread   our  rloakfl  on   the 

Rr»M'iis\v;vnl  iiinlcr  f.lio  tree,  :iii(l  took  ;i  luxurious  siesta  in  tlio 
Spauisli  l';islii(Mi.     'I'lic  clouiliu;,'  up  of  the  wi-athcr,  however, 
warut'd  us  to  dcpiirt.  and  a  harsli  wind  sprang,'  up  from  the 
southi-ast.     Tow.'inls  five  o'clock  wc  arrived  at  Osuiia,  a  town 
of  fifteen  thousand  iidiabitanta,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
with  a  church  and  a  ruined  cas*"Ie.     The  j)osada  was  outside 
of  the  walls;  it   had  a  cheerless  look.     The  evening    being 
cold,  the  inhabitants  were  crowded  rouiul  a  brasero  in  a  ehini- 
ney-corner;  and  the  hostess  was  a  dry  old  woman,  who  looked 
like  a  niuiuniy.     Every  one  eyed  us  askance  as  we  enttsred,  as 
Sitaniards  are  apt  to  regard  strangers ;  a  cheery,  respectful 
salutation  on  our  part,  caballeroiiig  them  and  touching  our 
sombreros,  set  Spanish  pride  at  ease;  and  wlien  we  took  our 
seat  among  them,  lit  our  cigars,  and  passed  the  cigar-box 
round  among  them,  our  victory  was  complete.     I  have  never 
known  a  Sj)aniard,  whatever  his  rank  or  condition,  who  would 
suffer  himself  to  be  outdone  in  (courtesy;  and  to  the  common 
Spaniard  the  present  of  a  cigar  (puro)  is  irresistible.     Care, 
however,  must  l)e  taken  never  to  offer  him  a  present  with  ati 
air  of  superiority  and  condescension  ;  he  is  too   n)uch   of  a 
caballero  to  receive  favors  at  the  ctjst  of  his  dignity. 

Leaving  Osuna  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  we 
entered  the  sierra  or  range  of  mountains.  Tlie  road  wound 
through  pic*-,uresqne  scenery,  but  lonely  ;  and  a  cross  here  and 
there  by  the  roadside,  the  sign  of  a  murder,  showed  that  we 
were  now  coming  among  the  "  robber  haunts."  This  wild  and 
intricate  country,  with  its  silent  plains  and  valleys  intersected 
by  mountains,  has  ever  been  famous  for  banditti.  It  was  iiero 
that  Omar  Ibn  Hassan,  a  robber-chief  among  the  Moslems, 
held  ruthless  sway  in  the  ninth  century,  disputing  dominion 
even  with  the  caliplis  of  Cordova.  This  too  was  a  part  of  the 
regions  so  often  ravaged  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  by  Ali  Atar,  the  old  Moorish  alcayde  of  Loxa,  father- 
in-law  of  Boabdil,  so  that  it  was  called  Ali  Atar's  garden,  and 
here  "  Jose  Maria,"  famous  in  Spanish  brigand  story,  had  his 
favorite  lurking  places. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  passed  through  Fuente  la  Piedra 
near  a  little  salt  lake  of  the  same  name,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  reflecting  like  a  mirror  the  distant  mountains  We 
now  came  in  sight  of  Antiquera,  that  old  city  of  warlike  rep- 
utatiou,  lying  in  the  lap  of  the  great  sierra  which  runs  through 
Andalusia  A  noble  vega  spread  out  before  it,  a  i.icture  of 
mild  fertility  set  in  a  frame  of  rocky  mountains.     Crossing  a 
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fj«»ntlo  riv«r  we  approached  tho  cMy  hotwoon  liodpos  aii«l  par- 
dens,  in  wliich  niKlitin^'ah'S  wcrr  ponriiij,'  Inrth  thidr  (npiiinj? 
sonj».  About  ni;,'htfall  Wf  iirrivcd  at  tlin  urates.  Kvcrything 
in  this  vcnorahhr  city  lias  a  decidedly  Spanish  stanij>.  It  lies 
too  much  out  of  tlie  fre(iuented  track  of  forifign  travel  to  have 
its  old  usages  tranipled  out.  Hero  I  observed  old  men  still 
wearing  the  niontero,  or  aJicient  hunting  cap,  once  conunon 
throughout  Spain  ;  while  the  young  men  wore  the  little  round- 
crowned  hat,  with  brim  turned  up  all  round,  like  a  eup  turned 
down  in  its  saucer;  while  tho  brim  was  set  off  with  little 
black  tufts  like  cockades.  The  women,  too,  were  all  in  man- 
tillas and  basquiuas.  Tho  fashions  of  I'aris  had  not  reached 
Antiquera. 

I'urKuing  our  course  through  a  spacious  street,  we  put  up  at 
the  posada  of  San  Fernando.  As  Antiquera,  though  a  consid- 
erable city,  is,  as  I  observed,  somewhat  out  of  the  track  oi 
trav«!l,  1  had  anticipated  bad  quarttsrs  and  poor  fare  at  the  inn 
I  was  agree  ably  disappointed,  therefore,  by  a  supper  tabl« 
amply  supplied,  and  wliat  w(!ro  still  more  acceptable,  good 
cl(!an  rooms  and  comfortable  beds.  Our  man,  Sancho,  felt 
himself  as  well  off  as  his  namesake,  when  he  had  the  run  of 
the  duke's  kitchen,  and  let  me  know,  as  I  retired  for  the  night, 
that  it  liad  been  a  ])roud  time  for  the  alforjas. 

Early  in  the  morning  (May  4th)  I  strolled  to  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Moorish  castle,  which  itself  had  been  reared  on  the 
ruins  of  a  Konian  fortress.  Here,  taking  my  seat  on  the  re- 
mains of  a  crumbling  tower,  I  enjoyed  a  grand  and  varied 
landscape,  beautiful  in  itself,  and  full  of  storied  and  romantic 
associations ;  for  I  w-as  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country 
famous  for  the  chivalrous  contests  between  Moor  and  Chris- 
tian. Below  me,  in  its  lap  of  hills,  lay  the  old  warrior  city 
so  often  mentioned  in  chronicle  and  ballad.  Out  of  yon  gate 
and  down  yon  hill  paraded  the  band  of  Spanish  cavaliers,  of 
highest  rank  and  bravest  bearing,  to  make  that  foray  during 
the  war  and  conquest  of  Granada,  which  ended  in  the  lament- 
able massacre  among  the  mountains  of  Malaga,  and  laid  all 
Andalusia  in  mourning.  Beyond  spread  out  the  vega,  covered 
with  gardens  and  orchards  and  fields  of  grain  and  enamelled 
meadows,  inferior  only  to  the  famous  Vega  of  Granada.  To 
the  right  the  Rock  of  the  Lovers  stretched  like  a  cragged 
promontory  into  the  plain,  whence  the  daughter  of  the  Moorish 
alcayde  and  her  lover,  when  closely  pursued,  threw  themselves 
in  despair. 

The  matin  peal  from  church  and  convent  below  me  rang 
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sweetly  in  the  morning  air,  as  I  descended.  The  market-plact, 
was  hcginninfj  to  throng  with  the  populace,  who  traffic  in  tho 
abtiiidant  produce  of  the  vega;  for  this  is  the  mart  of  an  agri« 
cultural  region.  In  the  market-place  were  abundance  of  freshly 
plucked  roses  for  sale ;  for  not  a  dame  or  damsel  of  Andalusia, 
thinks  her  gala  dress  complete  without  a  rose  shining  like  a 
gem  among  her  raven  tresses. 

On  returning  to  the  inn  I  found  our  ..lan  Sancho,  in  high 
gossip  with  the  landlord  and  two  or  three  of  his  hangers-on. 
lie  had  just  been  telling  some  marvellous  story  about  Seville, 
which  mine  host  seemed  piqued  to  match  with  one  equally 
marvellous  about  Antiquera.  There  was  once  a  fountain,  he 
said,  in  one  of  the  public  squares,  called  II  fuente  del  toro,  the 
fountain  of  the  bull,  because  the  water  gushed  from  the  mouth 
of  a  bull's  head,  carved  of  stone.  Underneath  the  head  was 
inscribed :  — 

En  frente  del  ioro 
Se  hallen  tesoro. 

(In  front  of  the  bull  tliere  is  treasure.)  Many  digged  in  front 
of  the  fountain,  but  lost  their  labor  and  found  no  money.  At 
last  one  knowing  fellow  construed  the  motto  a  different  way. 
It  is  in  the  forehead  (frente)  of  the  bull  that  the  treasure  is 
to  be  found,  said  he  to  himself,  and  I  am  the  man  to  lind  it. 
Accordingly  he  came  late  at  night,  with  a  mallet,  and  knocked 
the  head  to  pieces;  and  what  do  you  think  he  found  ? 

"  Plenty  of  gold  and  diamonds !  "  cried  Sancho  eagerly. 

"  He  found  nothing,"  rejoined  mine  host  dryly  ;  "  and  he 
ruined  the  fountain." 

Here  a  great  laugh  was  set  up  by  the  landlord's  hangers-on  ; 
who  considered  Sancho  completely  taken  in  by  what  1  pre- 
sume was  one  of  mine  host's  standing  jokes. 

Leaving  Antiquera  at  eight  o'clock,  we  had  a  delightful 
ride  along  the  little  river,  and  by  gardens  and  orcliards,  ira- 
grant  with  the  odors  of  spring  and  vocal  with  the  nightingale. 
Our  road  passed  round  the  Rock  of  the  Lovers  (el  pefion  de 
los  enamorados),  which  rose  in  a  precipice  above  us.  In  the 
course  of  the  morning  we  passed  through  Archidona,  situated 
in  the  breast  of  a  high  hill,  with  a  three-pointed  mountain 
towering  above  it,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  fortress.  It 
was  a  great  toil  to  ascend  a  steep  stony  street  leading  up  into 
the  city,  although  it  bore  the  encouraging  name  of  Calle  Real 
del  Llano  (the  royal  street  of  the  plain),  but  it  was  still  a 
greater  toil  to  descend  from  this  mountain  city  on  the  other  side. 
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At  noon  we  halted  in  sight  of  Archidona,  in  a  pleasant  lit- 
tle meadow  among  hills  covered  with  olive-trees.  Our  cloaks 
were  s[)read  on  the  grass,  under  an  elm  by  the  side  of  a  bub- 
bling rivulet ;  our  liorses  were  tethered  where  they  might  crop 
the  herbage,  and  Sancho  was  told  to  produce  his  alforjas. 
He  had  been  unusually  silent  this  morning  ever  since  the 
laugh  raised  at  his  expense,  but  tiow  his  countenance  bright- 
ened, and  he  produced  his  alforjas  with  an  air  of  triumph. 
They  contained  the  contributions  of  four  days'  journeying, 
but  had  been  signally  enriched  by  the  foraging  of  the  pre- 
vious evening  in  the  plenteous  inn  at  Antiquera ;  and  this 
seemed  to  furnish  him  with  a  set-off  to  the  banter  of  mine 
host; 

En  frentfi  del  toro 
Se  hallen  tesoro 


pre- 


wonld  he  exclaim,  with  a  chuckling  laugh,  as  he  drew  forth 
the,  heterogeneous  contents  one  by  one,  in  a  series  which 
seemed  to  have  no  end.  First  came  forth  a  shoulder  of 
roasted  kid,  very  little  the  worse  for  wear  ;  then  an  entire 
partridge ;  then  a  great  morsel  of  salted  codfish  wrapped  in 
paper ;  then  tiie  residue  of  a  ham  ;  then  the  half  of  a  pullet, 
together  with  several  rolls  of  bread,  and  a  rabble  rout  of 
oranges,  figs,  raisins,  and  walnuts.  His  bota  also  had  been 
recruited  with  some  excellent  wine  of  Malaga.  At  every 
fresh  apparition  from  his  larder,  he  would  enjoy  our  ludicrous 
surprise,  throwing  himself  back  on  the  grass,  shouting  with 
laughter,  and  exclaiming  "  Frente  del  toro  !  — frente  del  toro  ! 
Ah,  senors,  they  thought  Sancho  a  simpleton  at  Antiquera; 
but  Sancho  knew  where  to  find  the  tesoro.'^ 

While  we  were  diverting  ourselves  with  his  simple  drollery, 
a  solitary  beggar  api)roached,  who  had  almost  the  look  of  a 
pilgrim.  He  had  a  venerable  gray  beard,  and  was  'evidently 
very  old,  supporting  himself  on  a  staff,  yet  age  had  not  bowed 
him  down  ;  he  was  tall  and  erect,  and  had  the  wreck  of  a  fine 
form.  He  wore  a  round  Andalusian  hat,  a  sheep-skin  jacket, 
and  leathern  breeches,  gaiters  and  sandals.  His  dress,  though 
old  and  patched,  was  decent,  his  demeanor  manly,  and  he 
addressed  us  with  the  grave  courtesy  that  is  to  be  remarked 
in  the  lowest  Spaniard.  We  were  in  a  favorable  mood  for 
such  a  visitor:  aiid  in  a  freak  of  ca})ricious  charity  gave  him 
some  silver,  a  loaf  of  fine  wheaten  bread,  and  a  goblet  of  our 
choice  wine  of  Malaga.  He  received  tbem  thankfully,  but 
without  any   grovelling   tribute  of    gratitude.     Tasting  the 
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wine,  he  held  it  np  to  the  light,  with  a  slight  beam  of  surprise 
in  his  eye,  then  quaffing  it  otf  at  a  dn-mglit ;  "It  is  many 
years,"  said  he,  "since  I  have  ♦...^t(Ml  sucli  wine.  It  is  a 
tjordial  to  an  old  man's  heart."  Then,  looking  at  the  beauti- 
ful wheaten  loaf,  ^'bendito  sea  tal  pan!''''  "blessed  be  such 
bread  !  "  So  saying,  he  put  it  in  his  wallet.  We  urged  him 
to  eat  it  on  the  spot.  "No,  sefiors,"  replied  he,  "the  wine  I 
had  either  to  drink  or  leave ;  but  the  bread  I  may  take  home 
to  share  with  my  family." 

Cur  man  Sancho  sought  our  eye,  and  reading  permission 
there,  gave  the  old  man  some  of  tlie  ample  fragments  of  our 
repast,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  ahould  sit  down  and 
make  a  meal. 

He  accordingly  took  his  seat  at  some  little  distance  from 
us,  and  began  to  eat  slowly,  and  with  a  sobriety  and  decorum 
that  would  have  become  a  hidalgo.  There  was  altogether  a 
measured  manner  and  a  quiet  self-jiossession  about  the  old 
man,  that  made  me  think  that  he  had  seen  better  days :  his 
language  too,  though  simple,  had  occasionally  something 
picturesque  and  aim  tst  poetical  in  the  phraseology.  I  set 
him  down  for  some  brokt  !>-duwn  cavalier.  I  was  mistaken ; 
it  was  nothing  but  the  innate  '.ourtesy  of  u  Spaniard,  and  the 
poetical  turn  of  thought  ami  language  often  to  be  found  in 
the  lowest  classes  of  this  clear-witted  people.  For  fifty  years, 
he  told  us,  he  had  been  a  shepherd,  but  now  he  was  out  of 
employ  and  destitute.  "  When  1  was  a  young  man,"  said  he, 
"nothing  could  harm  or  trouble  me;  I  was  always  well, 
always  gay;  but  now  I  am  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  and 
a  beggar,  and  my  heart  begins  to  fail  me." 

Still  he  was  not  a  regular  mendicant :  it  was  not  until  re- 
cently that  want  had  driven  him  to  this  degradation  ;  and  he 
gave  a  touching  picture  of  the  struggle  between  hunger  and 
pride,  when  abject  destitution  first  came  upon  him.  He  was 
returning  from  Malaga  without  money  ;  he  had  not  tasted 
food  for  ;^nme  time,  ami  was  crossing  one  of  the  great  nlains 
of  Spain,  where  there  were  but  few  habitations.  When 
almost  dead  with  hunger,  he  ajiplied  at  t,he  door  of  a  venta  or 
country  inn.  "  Perdun  usted  par  Dlos  hennano  !  "  (Excuse  us 
brother  for  Cxod's  sake !)  was  the  reply— the  usual  mode  in 
Spain  of  refusing  a  beggar.  "  1  turned  away,"  said  he, "  with 
shame  greater  tiian  my  hunger,  for  my  h.-art  was  yot  too 
proud.  I  came  to  a  river  wiMi  liigh  banks,  and  de.-p.  rapid 
current,  and  felt  tempted  to  throw  myself  in  :  'What  should 
such  an  old,  worthless,  wretched  man  as  I  live   for^'     Hut 
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when  I  was  on  the  brink  of  the  current,  I  thought  on  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  turned  away.  I  travelled  on  until  I 
saw  a  country-seat  at  a  little  distance  from  the  road,  and 
entered  the  outer  gate  of  the  court-yard.  'Che  door  was  shut, 
but  there  were  two  young  senors  at  a  window.  T  approached 
and  begged  —  *  Fcrdoti  usted  por  Dios  hermano  !  '  —  and  the 
window  closed.  I  crept  out  of  the  court-yard,  but  hunger 
overcame  me,  and  my  heart  gave  way  ;  I  thought  my  hour  at 
hand,  so  I  laid  myself  down  at  the  gate,  commended  myself 
to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  covered  my  head  to  die.  In  a  little 
while  afterwards  the  master  of  the  huuse  came  home  :  seeing 
me  lying  at  his  gate,  he  uncovered  my  head,  had  pity  on  my 
gray  hairs,  took  me  into  his  house,  and  gave  me  food.  So, 
senors,  you  see  that  one  should  always  put  confidence  in  the 
protection  of  the  Virgin." 

The  old  man  was  on  his  way  to  liis  native  place,  Archidona, 
which  was  in  full  view  on  its  steep  and  rugged  mountain.  lie 
pointed  to  tlie  ruins  of  its  castle  :  "  That  castle,"  he  said, 
**  was  inhabited  by  a  Moorish  king  at  the  time  of  the  wars  of 
Granada.  Queen  Isabella  invaded  it  with  a  great  army  ;  but 
the  king  looked  down  from  his  castle  among  the  clouds,  and 
laughed  her  to  scorn  !  Upon  this  the  Virgin  appeared  to  the 
queen,  and  guided  her  and  her  army  up  a  mysterious  ])ath  in 
the  mountains,  which  had  never  before  been  known.  When 
the  Moor  saw  her  coming,  he  was  astonished,  and  springing 
with  his  horse  from  a  precipice,  was  dashed  to  pieces !  The 
marks  of  his  horse's  hoofs,"  said  the  old  man,  ''  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  margin  of  th.e  rock  to  this  day.  And  see,  senors,  yon- 
der is  the  road  by  which  the  queen  and  her  army  mouuted  : 
you  see  it  like  a  ribbon  up  the  mountain's  side;  but  the  mira- 
cle is,  that,  though  it  can  be  seen  at  a  distance,  when  you 
come  near  it  disappears  !  " 

The  ideal  road  to  which  he  pointed  was  undoubtedly  a  sandy 
ravine  of  the  mountain,  which  looked  narrow  and  defined  at 
a  distance,  but  became  broad  and  indistinct  on  an  approach. 

As  the  old  man's  heart  warmed  witli  wine  and  wassail,  he 
went  on  to  tell  us  a  story  of  the  buried  treasure  left  under  the 
castle  by  the  Moorish  king.  His  own  house  was  next  to  the 
foundations  of  the  castle.  The  curate  and  notary  dreamed 
three  tiuies  of  the  treasure,  and  went  to  work  at  the  place 
})ointed  out  in  their  dreams.  His  own  son-in-law  heard  the 
sound  of  their  pickaxes  and  spades  at  night.  What  they 
found  nobody  knows;  they  became  suddenly  rich,  but  kept 
their  own  secret.     Thus  the  old  man  had  once  been  next  door 
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to  fortune,  but  was  doomed   never  to  pjet  nndor   the   same 

roof.  ,      .   ,  I 

I  have  remarked  that  the  stories  of  treasure  buried  by  the 
Moors,  so  popular  throughout  .Si)alu,  are  most  current  among 
the  poorest  people.  Kind  nature  consoles  with  shadows  for 
the  lack  of  substanlials.  The  thirsty  man  dreams  of  foun- 
tains and  running  streams  ;  the  hungry  man  of  banquets  ;  :ind 
the  i)Oor  man  of  heaps  of  hidden  gold:  nothing  certainly  is 
more  opulent  than  the  imagination  of  a  beggar. 

Our  afternoon's   ride   took  us  through  a  steep  and  rugged 
defile  of  the  mountains,  called  Pucrte  del  Rey,  the  Pass  of  the 
King;    being  oue  of  the  great  passes  into   the   territories  of 
Granada,  and  the  one  by  which  king  Ferdinand  conducted  his 
army.    Towards  sunset  the  road,  winding  around  a  bill,  brought 
us  in  sight  cf  the  famous  little  frontier  city  of  Loxa,  which 
repulsed  Ferdinand  from  its  walls.      Its  Arabic  name  implies 
guardian,  and  such  it  was  to  the  Vega  of  Granada  ;  biiing  one 
of  its  advanced  guards.      It  was  tiie  stronghold  of  that  fiery 
veteran,   old  Ali  Atar,  father-in-law  of  Boabdil ;  and  here  it 
was  that  the  latter  collected  his  troops,  and  sallied  forth  on 
that  disastrous  foray  which  ended  in   the  death  of  the  old  al- 
cayde  and  his  own  captivity.     From  its  commanding  position 
at  the  gate,  as  it  wire  of  tliis  mountain  pass,  Loxa  lias  not 
unaptly  been  termed   the  '..ey  of  Granada.      It  is  wildly  pic- 
turesque;   built  along  the   face  of  an  arid   mountain.     The 
ruius  of  a  Moorish  alcazar  or  citadel  crown   a  rocky  mound 
which  rises  out  of  the  centre  of  t'.o  town.     Tlic  river  Xcnil 
waslies  its  base,  winding  among  rocks,  and  groves,  and  gar- 
dens, and  meadows,  and  crossed  by  a  Moorish  briilge.     Above 
the  city  all  is  savage  and  sterile,  below  is  the  richest  vegeta- 
tion and  the  freshest  verdure.      A  sunilar  contrast  is  i)res('iitcd 
by  the  river;  above  the  bridge  il  is  pliicid  and  grassy,  rcllccting 
groves  and  gardens;   below  it  is  rapiU,  noisy  and  tuinultiioiis. 
The  Sierra  Nevada,  the  royal  mountains  of  Granada,  crowned 
with  perpetual  snow,  form  the  distant  boundary  to  this  varied 
landscape ;  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  roiiianlic  Spain, 

Alighting  at  the  entrance  of  the  city,  we  gave  our  horses 
to  Saucho  to  load  thcin  to  the  inn,  while  wo  strolled  about  to 
enjoy  the  singular  beauty  of  the  environs.  As  we  ciossi'd  the 
bridge  to  a  fine  alameda,  or  public  walk,  the  bells  tolled  the 
hour  of  oration.  At  the  sound  the  wavfarers,  whether  on 
business  or  pleasure,  paused,  took  oil'  their"  hats,  crossed  them- 
selves, and  repeated  their  evening  prayer;  a  pious  (•uslui.i 
still  rigidly  observed   in  retired   parts  of   Spain.      Altogether 
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it  was  a  solemn  and  beautiful  evening  scene,  and  we  wandered 
on  as  the  evening  gradually  closed,  and  the  new  moon  began 
to  glitter  between  the  high  elms  of  the  alameda.  We  were 
roused  from  this  quiet  state  of  enjoyment  by  the  voice  of  our 
trusty  squire  hailing  us  from  a  distance.  He  came  up  to  us, 
out  of  bii'ath.  "  Ah,  sefiores,"  cried  he,  "  el  pobro  Sancho  no 
es  nada  sin  Don  Quixote."  (Ah,  sefiors,  poor  Sancho  is  noth- 
ing without  Don  Quixote.)  He  had  been  alarmed  at  our  not 
coming  to  the  inn  ;  Loxa  was  such  a  wild  mountain  place, 
full  of  contrabandistas,  enchanters  and  infienios  ;  he  did  not 
well  know  what  might  have  happened,  and  set  out  to  seek  us, 
inquiring  alter  as  of  every  person  he  met,  until  he  trace  ' 
us  across  the  bridge,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  caught  sight  of  us 
strolling  in  the  alameda. 

The  inn  to  which  he  conducted  us  was  called  the  Corona,  or 
Crown,  and  we  found  it  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  seem  still  to  retain  the 
bold,  fiery  spirit  of  the  olden  time.  The  hostess  was  o  young 
and  handsome  Andalusian  widow,  whose  trim  basquini  of 
black  silk,  fringed  with  bugles,  set  off  the  play  of  a  graceful 
form  and  round  pliant  limbs.  Her  step  was  firm  and  elastic; 
her  dark  eye  was  full  of  fire,  and  the  coquetry  of  her  air,  and 
varied  ornaments  of  her  person,  showed  that  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  admired. 

She  was  well  matched  by  a  brother,  nearly  about  her  own 
age  ;  they  were  perfect  models  of  the  Andalusian  Majo  and 
Maja.  He  was  tall,  vigorous,  and  well-formed,  with  a  clear 
olive  complexion,  a  dark  beaming  eye,  and  curling  chestnut 
whiskers  that  met  under  his  chin.  He  was  gallantly  dressed 
in  a  vshort  green  velvet  jacket,  fitted  to  his  shape,  profusely 
decorated  with  silver  buttons,  with  a  white  handkerchief  in 
each  pocket.  He  had  breeches  of  the  same,  with  rows  of  but- 
tons from  the  hips  to  the  knees ;  a  pink  silk  handkerchief 
round  his  neck,  gathered  through  a  ring,  on  the  bosom  of  a 
neatly-plaited  shirt ;  a  sash  round  the  waist  to  match  ;  botti- 
nas,  or  spatterdashes,  of  the  finest  russet  leather,  elegantly 
worked,  and  open  at  the  calf  to  show  his  stockings  and  russet 
shoes,  setting  oil  a  well-shaped  foot. 

As  he  was  standing  at  the  door,  a  horseman  rode  up  and 
entered  into  low  and  earnest  conversation  with  him.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  similar  style,  and  almost  with  equal  finery;  a 
man  about  thirty,  square-built,  with  strong  Roman  features, 
handsome,  though  slightly  pitted  with  the  small-pox ;  with  a 
free,   bold,  and   somewhat  daring   air.     His  powerful  black 
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horse  was  decorated  with  tassels  and  fanciful  trappings,  and 
a  couple  of  hroad-niouthcd  blunderbusses  iiunj,'  l)ehind  the 
Hiukile.  He  had  the  air  of  one  of  those  contrabundistas  I  have 
seen  in  the  mountains  of  Konda,  and  evidently  had  a  good 
understanding'  with  tlie  brother  of  mine  hostess  ;  nay,  if  I 
mistake  not,  he  was  a  favored  admirer  of  the  widow.  In  fact, 
the  wholo  inn  and  its  inmates  had  something  of  a  contraban- 
dista  aspect,  and  a  blundiM'buss  stood  in  a  corner  beside  the 
^'uitar.  The  horseman  1  have  mentioned  passed  liis  evening 
in  the  posada,  and  sang  several  bold  mountain  romances  with 
great  spirit.  As  we  were  at  supper,  two  poor  Asturians  ])ut 
in  in  distress,  begging  food  and  a  night's  lodging.  They  had 
been  waylaid  by  robbers  as  they  came  from  a  fair  among  th  ^ 
mountains,  robi)ed  of  a  horse,  which  carried  all  their  stock  \\ 
trade,  stripped  of  their  money,  and  most  of  their  a])j)arel, 
beaten  for  having  offered  resistance,  and  left  almost  naked  in 
the  road.  My  companion,  with  a  prompt  generosity  natural 
to  him,  ordered  them  a  supper  and  a  bed,  and  gave  them  a  sum 
of  money  to  help  theiu  forward  towards  their  home. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  the  dramatic  personcB  thickenod. 
A  large  man,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  of  jtowerful  frame, 
came  strolling  in,  to  gossip  with  mine  hostess.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  ordinary  Andalusian  costume,  but  had  a  huge  sabre 
tucked  under  his  arm ;  wore  large  mustaches,  and  had  t>ome- 
thing  of  a  lofty  swaggering  air.  Every  one  seemed  to  regard 
him  with  great  deference. 

Our  man  Sancho  whispered  to  us  that  he  was  Don  Ventura 
Rodriguez,  the  hero  and  cliami)ion  of  Loxa,  famous  for  his 
prowess  and  t'le  strength  of  his  arm.  In  the  time  of  the 
French  invasion  he  surprised  six  troopers  who  were  asleep  :  he 
first  secured  their  horses,  then  attacked  them  with  liis  sabre, 
killed  some,  and  took  the  rest  ])risoners.  For  this  exploit  the 
king  allows  hini  a  peseta  (the  fifth  of  a  duro,  or  dollar)  ])er 
day,  and  has  dignihed  him  with  the  title  of  Don. 

I  was  amused  to  behold  his  swelling  language  and  demeanor. 
He  was  evidently  a  thorough  Andalusian,  boastful  as  brave. 
His  sabre  was  always  in  his  hand  or  under  his  arm.  He  carries 
it  always  about  with  him  as  a  child  does  her  doll,  calls  it  his 
Santa  Teresa,  and  says,  "  When  I  draw  it,  the  earth  trembles  " 
(tiembla  la  tierra). 

I  sat  until  a  late  hour  listening  to  the  varied  themes  of  this 
motley  group,  who  mingled  together  with  the  unreserve  of  a 
Spanish  posada.  We  had  contrabandista  songs,  stories  of  rob- 
bers, guerilla  exploits,  and  Moorisli  legends.     The  last  were 
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from  our  liandsome  landlady,  who  gave  a  poetical  account  of 
the  lufiernos,  or  infernal  regions  of  Loxa,  dark  caverns,  in 
which  subterranean  streams  and  waterfalls  make  a  mysterious 
sound.  The  common  people  say  that  there  are  money-coiners 
shut  up  there  from  the  time  of  the  Moors  ;  and  that  the  Moor- 
ish kings  kept  their  treasures  in  those  caverns. 

I  retired  to  bed  with  my  imagination  excited  by  all  that  I 
had  seen  and  heard  u-  this  old  warrior  city.  Scarce  had  I 
fallen  asleep  when  I  was  aroused  by  a  horrid  din  and  uproar, 
that  might  have  confounded  the  hero  of  La  Mancha  himself 
whose  experience  of  Spanish  inns  was  a  continual  uproar.  It 
seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the  Moors  were  once  more  break- 
ing into  the  town,  or  the  Infiernou  of  which  mine  hostess  talked 
had  broken  loose.  I  sallied  forth  half  dressed  to  reconnoitre. 
It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  charivari  to  celebrate  the 
nuptials  of  an  old  man  with  a  buxom  damsel.  Wishing  him 
joy  of  his  bride  and  his  serenade,  I  returned  to  my  more  quiet 
bed,  and  slept  soundly  until  morning. 

While  dressing  I  amused  myself  in  reconnoitring  the  popu- 
lace from  my  window.  There  were  groups  of  fine-looking 
young  men  in  the  trim  fanciful  Andalusian  costume,  with 
brown  cloaks,  thrown  about  them  in  true  Spanish  style,  which 
cannot  be  imitated,  and  little  round  majo  hats  stuck  on  with  a 
peculiar  knowing  air.  They  had  the  same  galliard  look  which 
I  have  remarked  among  the  dandy  mountaineers  of  Ronda. 
Indeed,  all  this  part  of  Andalusia  abounds  with  such  game- 
looking  characters.  They  loiter  about  the  towns  and  villages ; 
seem  to  have  plenty  of  time  and  plenty  of  money ;  "  horse  to 
ride  and  weapon  to  wear."  Great  gossips ;  great  smokers ; 
apt  at  touching  the  guitar,  singing  couplets  to  their  maja 
belles,  and  famous  dancers  of  the  bolero.  Throughout  all 
Spain  the  men,  however  poor,  have  a  gentleman-like  abundance 
of  leisure  ;  seeming  to  consider  it  the  attribute  of  a  true  caba- 
llero  never  to  be  in  a  hurry  ;  but  the  Andalusians  are  gay  as 
well  as  leisurely,  and  have  none  of  the  squalid  accompani- 
ments of  idleneso.  The  adventurous  contraband  trade  which 
prevails  throughout  these  mountain  regions,  and  along  the 
maritime  borders  of  Andalusia,  is  doubtless  at  the  bottom  of 
this  galliard  character. 

In  contrast  to  the  costume  of  these  groups  was  that  of  two 
lon,5-legged  Valencians  conducting  a  donkey,  laden  with  articles 
of  .nerchandise  ;  their  musket  slung  crosswise  over  his  back 
reidy  for  action.  They  wore  round  jackets  (jalecos),  wide 
liueu  bragas  or  drawers  scarce  reaching  to   the   knees   and 
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lookiii'^'  liko  kilts,  red  f;ijas  or  sashos  swatlied  tightly  rfwnd 
their  waists,  saiulals  of  cspartal  or  bass  weed,  colored  ker- 
ohifis  round  thoir  heads  somewhat  in  the  stylo  of  turbans 
l)Ut  leaving  the  top  of  the  head  uncovered ;  in  short, 
their  whole  appearance  having  inucli  of  the  traditional  Aroor- 
ish  stamp. 

On  leaving  Loxa  we  were  joined  by  a  cavalier,  well  mounted 
and  well  armed,  and  followed  on  foot  by  an  escopetero  or  mus- 
keteer.    He  saluted  us  co'irteously,  and  soon  let  us  into  his 
quality.     He  was  chief  of  the  customs,  or  rather,  I  should 
su]'pose,  chief  of  an  armed  company  whose  business  it  is  to 
patrol  the  roads  and  look  out  for  contrabandistas.     The  esco- 
petero was  one  of  his  guards.     In  the  course  of  our  morning's 
ride  I  drew  from  him  some  particulars  concerning  the  smug- 
glers, who  have  risen  to  be  a  kind  of  mongrel  chivalry  in 
Spain.      They  come   into   Andalusia,  he   said,  from   various 
parts,  but  especially  from  La  Aiancha;  sometimes  to  receive 
goods,  to  be  smuggled  on  an  ajjpointecl  night  across  the  line 
at  the  plaza  or  strand  of  Gibraltar;  sometimes  to  meet  a  vessel, 
which  is  to  hover  on  a  given  night  off  a  certaia  part  of  the 
coast.     They  keep  together  and  travel  in  the  night.     In  the 
daytime  they  lie  quiet  in  barrancos,  gullies  of  the  mountains 
or  lonely  farm-houses;  where  they  are  generally  v  ell  received, 
as  they  make  the  family  liberal  presents  of  their  smuggled 
wares.     Indeed,  much  of  the  finery  and  trinkets  worn  by 
the   wives  and    daughters    of    the    mountain    hamh^ts    and 
farm-houses  are  presents  from  the  gay  and  open-handed  con- 
trabandistas. 

Arrived  at  the  part  of  the  coast  where  a  vessel  is  to  meet 
them,  they  look  out  at  night  from  some  rocky  point  or  head- 
land. If  they  descry  a  sail  near  the  shore  they  make  a  con- 
certed signal ;  sometimes  it  consists  in  suddenly  displaying  a 
lantern  three  times  from  beneath  the  folds  of  a  cloak.  If  the 
signal  is  answered,  they  descend  to  the  shore  and  jirepare  for 
quick  work.  The  vessel  runs  close  in  ;  all  her  boats  are  busy 
landing  the  smuggled  goods,  made  up  into  snug  ])ackages  for 
transportation  on  horseback.  These  are  hastily  thrown  on  the 
beach,  as  hastily  gathered  up  and  i)a(^ked  on  the  horses,  and 
then  the  contrabandistas  clatter  off  to  the  mountains.  They 
travel  by  the  roughest,  wildest,  aiul  most  solitary  roads, 
where  it  is  almost  fruitless  to  pursue  them.  The  cust()ni-house 
guards  do  not  attempt  it:  they  take  a  different  course.  When 
they  hear  of  one  of  these  bauds  returning  full  freighted 
through  the  mountains,  they  go  out  in  force,  sometimes  twe,iv.H 
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Infantry  and  eight  horsemen,  and  take  tlieir  station  wliere  the 
mountain  defile  opens  into  the  plain.  The  infantry,  who  lie 
in  ambush  some  distance  within  the  defile,  suffer  the  band  to 
pass,  thon  nse  and  fire  upon  them.  The  contrabandistas 
dash  forward,  but  are  met  in  front  by  the  horsemen.  A  wild 
skirmish  ensues.  The  contrabandistas,  if  hard  pressed,  become 
desperate.  Some  dismount,  use  their  horses  as  breastworks, 
and  fire  over  their  backs;  others  cut  tlie  cords,  let  the  packs 
fall  off  to  delay  the  enemy,  and  endeavor  to  escape  with  their 
steeds.  Some  get  off  in  this  way  with  the  loss  of  their  pack- 
ages ;  some  are  taken,  horses,  packages,  and  all ;  others  aban- 
don everything,  and  make  their  escape  by  scrambling  up  the 
mountains.  "And  then,"  cried  Sancho,  who  had  been  listening 
with  a  greedy  ear,  "se  hacen  ladrones  legitimos," — and  then 
they  become  legitimate  robbers. 

1  could  not  help  laughing  at  Sancho's  idea  of  a  legitimate 
calling  of  the  kind ;  but  the  chief  of  customs  told  me  it  was 
really  the  case  that  the  smugglers,  when  thus  reduced  to 
extremity,  thought  they  had  a  kind  of  right  to  take  the  road, 
and  lay  travellers  under  contribution,  until  they  liad  collected 
funds  enough  to  mount  and  equip  themselves  in  contrabandista 
style. 

Towards  noon  our  wayfaring  companion  took  leave  of  us 
and  turned  up  a  steep  defile,  followed  by  his  escoj)etero ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  we  emerged  from  the  mountains,  and 
entered  upon  the  far  famed  Vega  of  Granada. 

Our  last  midday's  repast  was  taken  under  a  grove  of  olive- 
trees  on  the  border  of  a  rivulet.  We  were  in  a  classical 
neighborhood ;  for  not  far  off  were  the  groves  and  orchards  of 
the  Soto  de  Roma.  This,  according  to  fabulous  tradition,  was 
a  retreat  founded  by  Count  Julian  to  console  his  daughter 
Florinda.  It  was  a  rural  resort  of  the  Moorish  kings  of 
Granada ;  and  has  in  modern  times  been  granted  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

Our  worthy  squire  made  a  half  melancholy  face  as  he  drew 
forth,  for  the  last  time,  the  contents  of  his  alforjas,  lamenting 
that  our  expedition  was  drawing  to  a  close,  for,  with  such 
cavaliers,  he  said,  he  could  travel  to  the  world's  end.  Our 
repast,  however,  was  a  gay  one  ;  made  under  such  delightful 
auspices.  The  day  was  without  a  cloud.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  was  tempered  by  cool  breezes  from  the  mountains.  Be- 
fore us  extended  the  glorious  Vega.  In  the  distance  was 
romantic  Granada  surmounted  by  the  ruddy  towers  of  the 
Alhambra,  while  far  above  it  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  shone  like  cilver. 
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Our  rcpaHt  fiiiiHlicd.  wo  spron.l  (.'.ir  cloakH  tuid  took  our  lawf, 
bioHta  «/  /)-•'>,  lulled  hv  tli«"  ImmmiiijJ  of  hofs  uinon^r  tlu; 
llowcrs  ami  the  nolos  of  doves  aiiioi.jj  tlio  olivo-troos.  Wlicn 
tho  sultry  hours  were  paasetl  we  resi.Mied  our  journey.  Alter 
a  lime  we  overtook  a  jiursy  little  man,  Hliai)c<l  not  unlike  i. 
toad  and  mountod  on  a  mule.  He  fell  into  eonversalion  willi 
Sancho,  and  finding  we  were  strangers,  undertook  to  guide  uh 
to  a  good  Mosada.  He  was  an  escribano  (notary),  lie  said,  and 
knew" the  -  ity  as  thoroughly  as  his  own  pocket.  '' Ali  DioH 
Senores!  what  a  city  you  are  going  to  see.  Such  streets! 
such  8(iuare8 !  such  palaces !  and  then  the  women  - -ih  Santa 
Maria  |)urisima  —  what  women  !  "  "Hut  the  posada  you  talk 
of,"  said  I,  "  are  you  sure  it  is  a  good  one? " 

"Good!  Santa  Maria!  the  best  in  Granada.  Salones 
grandcs  — camas  de  Inxo— colchones  de  pluma  (grand  saloons 
—  luxurious  sleeping  rooms  —  beds  of  down).  Ah,  senores, 
you  will  fare  like  king  Chico  in  the  Albaml  ra." 

■'And  how  will  my  horses  fare?"  cried  Sancho. 

"  I.ike  king  Chico's  horses.  Chocolate  con  teche  //  hollos  para 
almuerza"  (chocolate  and  milk  with  sugar  cakes  for  break- 
fast),  giving  the  squire  a  knowing  wink  and  a  leer. 

After  such  satisfactory  accounts  nothinjj:  more  was  to  be 
desired  on  that  head.  So  we  rode  quietly  on,  the  squab  little 
notary  taking  the  lead,  and  turning  to  us  every  moment  with 
some  fresh  exclamation  about  the  grandeurs  of  Granada  and 
the  famous  times  we  were  to  have  at  the  posada. 

Thus  escorted,  we  passed  between  hedges  of  aloes  and 
Indian  figs,  and  through  that  wilderness  of  gardens  witli 
which  the  vega  is  embroidered,  and  arrived  about  sunset  at 
the  gates  of  the  city.  Our  oilicious  little  conductor  conveyed 
us  up  one  street  and  down  another,  until  he  rode  into  the  court- 
yard of  an  inn  where  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  at  home. 
Summoning  the  landlord  by  his  Christian  name,  he  committed 
us  to  his  care  as  two  caballeros  de  mucho  valor,  worthy  of  bis 
best  apartments  and  mcjst  sumptuous  fare.  We  were  instantly 
reminded  of  llie  patronizing  stranger  who  intro(bieed  Gil 
Hlas  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  to  the  host  and  hostess 
of  the  inn  at  Pennaflor,  ordering  trouts  for  his  supper,  Mud 
eating  voraciously  at  his  expense.  "  Yon  kno.v  not  what 
you  possess,"  cried  he  to  the  innkeeper  anil  bis  wife.  "  You 
have  a  treasure  in  your  house.  Behold  in  this  young  gcntle- 
nian  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  —  nothing  in  this  liouso 
is  too  good  for  Seiior  Gil  Hlas  of  Sautillane,  who  ileserves  to 
be  eut':;;taiued  like  a  prince." 
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Determined  that  the  little  notary  slioiild  not  eat  trouts  at 
our  expense,  like  his  prototyiM)  oi'  I'cnnatlor,  we  foihore  to  ask 
him  to  supper ;  nor  li:ul  wo  n-ason  to  rcproacli  ourselves  with 
ingratitude  ;  for  we  found  before  nlornin^J  the  little  varlet, 
who  was  no  doubt  a  good  friend  of  the  landlord,  had  decoyed 
us  into  one  of  the  shabbiest  posadas  in  Granada. 


PALACE  OF  THE  ALIIAMBRA. 

To  the  traveller  imbued  with  a  feeling  for  the  historical  and 
poetical,  so  inseparaoly  intertwined  in  the  annals  of  romantic 
Spain,  the  Alhambra  is  as  mutdi  an  object  of  devotion  as  is  the 
Caaba  to  all  true  Moslems.  How  many  legends  and  traditions, 
true  and  fabulous ;  how  many  songs  and  ballads,  Arabian  and 
Spanish,  of  love  and  war  and  chivalry,  are  associated  with  this 
oriental  pile  !  It  was  the  royal  abode  of  the  Moorish  kings, 
where,  surrounded  with  the  splendors  and  refinemonts  of  Asi- 
atic luxury,  they  held  dominion  over  what  they  vaunted  as  a 
terrestrial  paradise,  and  made  their  last  stand  for  empire  in 
Spain.  The  royal  palace  forms  but  a  j)art  of  a  fortress,  the 
walls  of  which,  studded  with  towers,  stretch  irregularly  round 
the  whole  crest  of  a  hill,  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  or  Snowy 
Mountains,  and  overlook  the  city  ;  externally  it  is  a  rude  con- 
gregation of  towers  and  battlements,  with  no  regularity  of 
plan  nor  grace  of  architecture,  and  giving  little  promise  of  the 
grace  and  beauty  which  prevail  within. 

In  the  time  of  the  Moors  the  fortress  was  capable  of  con- 
taining within  its  outward  precincts  an  army  qf  forty  thou- 
sand men,  and  served  occasionally  ^is  a  strongliold  of  the 
sovereigns  against  their  rebellious  subjects.  After  the  king- 
dom had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  the  Alham- 
bra continued  to  be  a  royal  demesne,  and  was  occasionally 
inhabited  by  the  Castilian  monarchs.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
commenced  a  sumptuous  j)alace  within  its  walls,  but  was  de- 
terred from  completing  it  by  repeated  shocks  of  earthquakes. 
The  last  royal  residents  were  Philip  V.  and  his  beautiful  queen, 
Elizabetta  of  Parma,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Great 
preparations  were  made  for  their  reception.  The  palace  and  gar- 
dens were  placed  in  a  state  of  repair,  and  a  new  suite  of  apart- 
ments erected,  and  decorated  by  artists  brought  from  Italy.  The 
iojourn  of  the  sovereigns  was  transient,  and  after  their  depart- 
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ure  the  palace  once  more  became  desolate.  Still  the  place 
was  maintained  with  some  military  state.  Tlie  governor  held 
it  immediately  from  the  crown,  its  jurisdiction  extended  down 
into  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  was  indeptMulent  of  the  cap- 
tain-general of  Granada.  A  considerable  garrison  was  kept 
up,  the  governor  had  his  apartnuMits  in  the  front  of  the  old 
Moorish  palace,  and  never  descended  into  Granada  without 
some  military  parade.  The  fortress,  in  fact,  was  a  little  town 
of  itself,  having  several  streets  of  houses  witliin  it.s  walls, 
together  with  a  Franciscan  convent  and  a  parochial  church. 

The  desertion  of  the  court,  however,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
Alhambra.  Its  beautiful  halls  became  desolate,  and  some  of 
them  fell  to  ruin  ;  the  gardens  were  destroyed,  and  the  foun- 
tains ceased  to  play.  By  degrees  the  dwellings  became  filled 
with  a  loose  and' lawless  population  ;  contrabandistas,  who 
availed  themselves  of  its  independent  jurisdiction  to  carry  on 
a  wide  and  daring  course  of  smuggling,  and  thieves  and  rogues 
of  all  sorts,  who  made  this  their  })lace  of  refuge  whence  they 
might  depredate  upon  Granada  and  its  vicinity.  The  strong 
arm  of  government  at  length  interfered  ;  the  v/hole  comnui- 
nity  was  thoroughly  sifted;  none  were  suffered  to  remain  but 
such  as  were  of  honest  character,  and  had  legitimate  right  to 
a  residence ;  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  were  demolished 
and  a  mere  hamlet  left,  with  the  parochial  church  and  the 
Franciscan  convent.  During  the  recent  troubles  in  Spain,  when 
Granada  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  the  Alhambra  was 
garrisoned  by  their  troops,  and  the  palace  was  occasionally 
inhabited  by  the  French  commander.  With  that  enlightened 
taste  which  has  ever  distinguished  the  French  nation  in  their 
conquests,  this  monument  of  Moorish  elegance  and  grandeur 
was  rescued  from  the  absolute  ruin  and  desolation  tliat  were 
overwhelming  it.  The  roofs  were  repaired,  the  saloons  and 
galleries  protected  from  the  weather,  the  gardens  cultivated, 
the  watercourses  restored,  the  fountains  once  more  made  to 
throw  up  their  sparkling  showers  ;  and  Spain  may  thank  her 
invaders  for  having  preserved  to  her  tl^e  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  of  her  historical  monuments. 

On  the  departure  of  the  French  they  blew  up  several  towers 
of  the  outer  wall,  and  left  the  fortifications  scarcely  tenable. 
Since  that  time  the  military  importance  of  the  post  is  at  an 
end.  The  garrison  is  a  handful  of  invalid  soldiers,  whose 
principal  duty  is  to  guard  some  of  the  outer  towers,  whicii 
serve  occasionally  as  a  prison  of  state  ;  and  the  governor, 
abandoning  the  lofty  hill  of  the  Alhambra,  resides  in  the  centre 
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of  Cirnniula,  for  the  more  convenient  doHpatch  of  his  official 
duties.  1  ciiimot  conclude  this  brief  ^notice  of  the  state  of  the 
i'ortic.sa  wiilioiit  bcjiiing  ti'Stiniony  to  the  honorable  ex(!rtions 
of  its  present  comniauder.  Don  Francisco  de  Scrna,  wh<»  is 
l.isking  ill!  tlie  liniiled  resources  at  his  command  to  put  the 
palace  in  a  slate  of  repair,  and  l)y  his  judicious  precautions, 
lias  for  some  time  arrested  its  loo  certain  decay.  Had  his 
predecessors  discharged  the  duties  of  their  station  witli  equal 
fidelity,  the  Alhainl)ra  might  yet  have  remained  in  almost  its 
pristine  beauty  :  were  government  to  second  him  with  means 
equal  to  his  zeal,  this  relic  of  it  might  still  be  preserved  for 
many  generations  to  adorn  the  land,  and  attract  the  curious 
ami  eniightt.'ned  of  every  clime. 

Our  first  object  of  course,  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival, 
was  a  visit  to  this  time-honored  edifice  ;  it  has  been  so  often, 
however,  and  so  minutely  described  by  travellers,  that  1  shall 
not  Uiidertake  to  give  a  compreiiensive  and  elaborate  account 
of  it,  but  merely  occasional  sketches  of  parts  with  the  inci- 
dents and  associations  connected  with  them. 

Leaving  our  posada,  and  traversing  the  renowned  square  of 
the  Vivarrambla,  once  the  scene  of  Moorish  jousts  and  tour- 
naments, now  a  crowded  market-place,  we  proceeded  along  the 
Zacaliii,  tlie  main  street  of  what,  in  the  time  of  the  JMoors, 
was  tlie  great  Bazaar,  and  where  small  shops  and  narrow 
alleys  still  retain  the  oriental  character.  Crossing  an  open 
place  in  front  of  the  palace  of  the  captain-general,  we  ascended 
a  confined  and  winding  street,  the  name  of  which  reminded  us 
of  the  chivalric  days  of  Granada.  It  is  called  the  Calle,  oi 
street  of  the  Gomeres,  from  a  Moorish  family  famous  in  chron- 
icle and  song.  This  street  led  up  to  the  Puerta  dc  las  Grana- 
das,  a  massive  gateway  of  Grecian  architecture,  built  by 
Charles  V.,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  domains  of  the  Al- 
hambra. 

At  the  gate  were  two  or  three  ragged  superannuated  sol- 
diers, dozing  on  a  sttme  b  tich,  the  successors  of  the  Zegri^ 
and  the  Abencerrages ;  while  a  tall,  meagre  varlet,  whoso 
rusty-brown  cloak  was  evidently  inteudetl  to  conceal  th» 
ragged  state  of  his  nether  garments,  was  lounging  in  the  sun- 
shine and  gossi|)ing  with  an  ancient  sentinel  on  duly.  He 
joined  us  as  we  entered  the  gale,  and  olTcicd  his  services  to 
siiow  us  the  fortress. 

1  have  a  traveller's  dislike  to  officious  ciceroni,  and  did  not 
altogether  like  the  garb  of  the  applicant. 

''  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  I  presume  ?" 
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"Ninjmno  mas;  pnes  senor.  soy  hijo  d^  la  A  l.ambra  ^ 
mobodv  better;  in  fact,  sir,  1  am  a  son  ot  tho  Alhainlua !) 
^  The  common  Spaniards  have  certainly  a  most  portuiiil  way 
of  expressing  themselves.  "A  son  ot  tho  Aliiambra  !  ihe 
appellation  caught  me  at  once ;  the  very  tattero.l  garb  ol  my 
new  acquaintance  assumed  a  dignity  m  my  eyes  It  was  em- 
blematic  of  the  fortunes  of  the  place,  and  befatted  the  progeny 

of  a  ruin.  .  ,  .  ,    „        i  .  i    .    i  • 

I  put  some  farther  questions  to  him,  and  toiind  tliat  his 
title  was  legitimate.  His  family  had  lived  in  the  fortress 
from  generation  to  generation  ever  smco  tho  time  ot  th-;  con- 
quest.  His  name  was  Mateo  Ximeaes.  "Then,  perhaps," 
said  i  "you  may  be  a  descendant  from  the  great  Cardiiiul 
Ximenes  ?  "  —  "  Dios  Sabe  !  God  knows,  Senor  !  It  may  he 
so  We  are  the  oldest  family  in  the  AUiambra.  —  Chri'ifi. 
anos  Viejos,  old  Christians,  without  any  taint  of  Moor  or  .Jew. 
I  know  we  belong  to  some  great  family  or  other,  but  I  lorget 
whom.  My  father  knows  all  about  it :  he  has  the  ooat-of-arms 
hanging  up  in  his  cottage,  up  in  the  fortress."  —There  is  not 
any  Spaniard,  however  poor,  but  has  some  claim  to  liigh  pedi- 
gree. The  first  title  of  this  ragged  worthy,  however,  l..ul 
completely  captivated  me,  so  I  gladly  accepted  the  ser\  ^es  of 
the  "son  of  the  Alhambra." 

We  now  found  ourselves  in  a  deep  narrow  ravine,  filled 
with  beautiful  groves,  with  a  steep  avenue,  and  various  foot- 
paths winding  through  it,  bordered  with  ptone  seats,  and 
ornamented  with  fountains.  To  our  left,  we  beheld  tho 
towers  of  the  Alhambra  beetling  above  us;  to  our  .'ght,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  we  were  equally  dominated  by 
rival  towers  on  a  rocky  eminence.  These,  we  were  told,  were 
the  Torres  Vermejos,  or  vermilion  towers,  so  called  from  their 
ruddy  hue.  No  one  knows  their  origin.  They  are  of  a  date 
much  anterior  to  the  Alhambra  :  some  supj)ORe  them  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Romans  ;  others,  by  some  wandering  colony 
of  Phoenicians.  Ascending  the  steep  and  shady  avenue,  wo 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  square  ^l()(»rish  tower,  forming  a 
kind  of  barbican,  through  which  passed  the  main  entrance  to 
the  fortress.  Within  the  barbican  was  another  group  of  vet- 
eran invalids,  one  mounting  guard  at  the  ])ortal,  while  the 
rest,  wrapped  in  their  tattered  cloaks,  slept  on  the  stone 
benches.  This  portal  is  calleil  the  Gate  of  Justi(re,  from  the 
tribunal  held  within  its  porch  during  the  Moslem  domination, 
for  the  immediate  trial  of  petty  causes  :  a  custom  common  to 
the  oriental  nations,  and  occasionally  alhuled  to  in  the  Sacred 
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Scriptures.  "  Judges  and  officers  shalt  thou  make  the«  in  all 
thy  g(ttes,  and  they  shall  judge  the  people  with  just  judg- 
nu'iit." 

The  great  vestibule,  or  porch  of  the  gate,  is  formed  by  an 
immense  Arabian  arch,  of  the  horseshoe  form,  wliich  springs 
to  half  the  height  of  the  tower.  On  the  keystone  of  this  arch 
is  engraven  a  gigantic  hand.  Within  the  vestibule,  on  the 
keystone  of  the  portal,  is  sculptured,  in  like  manner,  a  gigan- 
tic key.  Those  who  pretend  to  some  knowledge  of  Moham- 
medan symbols,  affirm  that  the  hand  is  the  emblem  of  doctrine; 
the  five  fingers  designating  the  five  principal  commandments 
of  the  creed  of  Islam,  fasting,  pilgrimage,  alms-giving,  ablu- 
tion, and  war  against  infidels.  The  key,  say  they,  is  the 
emblem  of  the  faith  or  of  power  ;  the  key  of  Daoud  or  David, 
transmitted  to  the  prophet.  "  And  the  key  of  the  house  of 
David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder ;  so  he  shall  open  and 
none  shall  shut,  and  he  shall  shut  and  none  shall  open 
(Isaiah  xxii.  22.)  The  key  we  are  told  ^\'as  emblazoned  on  the 
standard  of  the  Moslems  in  opposition  to  the  Christian  emblem 
of  the  cross,  when  they  subdued  Spain  or  Andalusia.  It  be- 
tokened the  conquering  power  invested  in  the  prophet.  "He 
that  hath  the  key  of  David,  he  that  openeth  and  no  man  shut- 
teth  ;  and  shutteth  and  no  man  openeth.     (Rev.  iii.  7.) 

A  different  explanation  of  these  emblems,  however,  was 
given  by  the  legitimate  son  of  the  Alhambra,  and  one  more  in 
unison  with  the  notions  of  the  common  people,  who  attach 
something  of  mystery  and  magic  to  everything  Moorish,  and 
have  all  kinds  of  superstitions  connected  with  this  oh.  Moslem 
fortress.  According  to  Mateo,  it  was  a  tradition  handed  down 
from  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and  which  he  had  from  his  father 
and  grandfather,  that  the  hand  and  key  were  magical  devices 
on  wliieh  the  fate  of  the  Alhambra  depended.  The  Moorish 
king  who  built  it  was  a  great  magician,  or,  as  some  believed, 
ha<l  sold  himself  to  the  devil,  and  had  laid  the  whole  fortress 
under  a  magic  spell.  By  this  means  it  had  remained  standing 
for  several  hundred  years,  in  defiance  of  storms  and  earth- 
quakes, while  almost  all  other  buildings  of  the  Moors  had 
fallen  to  ruin,  and  disappeared.  This  spell,  the  tradition  went 
on  to  say,  would  last  until  the  hand  on  the  outer  arch  should 
reach  down  and  grasp  the  key,  when  the  whole  pile  would 
tumble  to  pieces,  and  all  the  treasures  buried  beneath  it  by 
the  Moors  would  be  revealed. 

Notwithstanding  this  ominous  prediction,  we  ventured  to 
pass  though  the  spell-bound  gateway,  feeling  some  little  as- 
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surance  against  magic  art  in  the  proteotion  of  the  Virgin,  a 
statue  of  whom  we  observed  above  the  portal. 

After  passing  through  tlie  barbican,  we  ascended  a  narrow 
lane,  winding  between  wiills,  ami  came  on  an  open  esplanade 
within  the  fortress,  called  the  I'laza  de  los  Algibes,  or  iMace 
of  the  Cisterns,  from  great  reservoirs  whicli  undermine  it, 
C'lt  in  the  living  rock  bv  the  Moors  to  receive  tlie  water 
brought  by  conduits  from  the  Darro,  for  the  supply  of  the 
fortress  Here,  also,  is  a  well  of  i.imense  depth,  furnishing 
the  purest  and  coldest  of  water;  another  monument  of  tlie 
delicate  taste  of  the  Moors,  who  were  indefatigable  in  their 
exertions  to  obtain  that,  element  in  its  crystal  purity. 

In  front  of  this  esplanade  is  the  splendid  pile  commenced 
by  Charles  V.,  and  intended,  it  is  said,  to  eclipse  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Moorish  kings.  Much  of  the  orion.tal  edifice 
intended  for  the  winter  season  was  demolished  to  make  way 
for  this  massive  pile.  The  grand  entrance  was  blocked  up ; 
so  that  the  present  entrance  to  the  Moorish  palace  is  through 
a  simple  and  almost  humble  portal  in  ;.  corner.  With  all  the 
massive  grandeur  and  architectural  merit  of  the  palace  of 
Charles  V..  we  regarded  it  as  an  arrogant  intruder,  "and  pass- 
ing by  it  with  a  feeling  almost  of  sc^rn,  rang  at  the  Moslem 

portal. 

While  waiting  for  admittance,  our  self-imposed  cicerone, 
Mateo  Ximenes,  informed  us  that  the  royal  palace  was  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  a  worthy  old  'uaiden  dame  called  Dona 
Antonia-Molina,  but  who,  according  to  S'panish  custom,  went 
by  the  more  neighborly  appellation  of  Tia  Antonia  (Aunt 
Antonia),  who  maintained  the  INIoorish  halls  and  gardens  in 
order  and  showed  them  to  strangers.  While  we  were  talking, 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  plump  little  black-eyed  Anaalusiau 
damsel,  whom  Mateo  addressed  as  Dolores,  but  who  from  lier 
bright  looks  and  cheerful  disposition  evidently  merited  a 
merrier  name.  Mateo  informed  me  in  a  whisncr  that  she  was 
the  niece  of  Tia  Antonia,  and  I  found  she  was  the  good  fairy 
who  was  to  conduct  us  through  the  enchanted  palace.  Under 
her  guidance  we  crossed  the  threshold,  and  were  at  once 
transported,  as  if  by  magic  wand,  into  other  times  and  an 
oriental  realm,  and  were  treading  the  scenes  of  Arabian  story. 
Nothing  could  be  in  greater  contrast  than  the  unpromising 
exterior  of  the  ])ile  witli  the  scene  now  before  us.  We  fcniiul 
ourselves  in  a  vast  ])atio  or  court  one  hundred  and  fifty  f<'et 
in  length,  and  upwards  of  eighty  feet  in  breadth,  paved  with 
white  marble,  and  decorated  at  each  end  with  light  Moorish 
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peristyles,  one  of  which  supported  an  elegant  gallery  of  fretted 
architecture.  Along  th(!  mouldings  of  the  cornices  and  on 
various  parts  of  the  walls  were  esctutclieons  and  ciphers,  and 
cufi'3  and  Arabic  characters  in  high  relief,  repeating  tlie  pious 
mottoes  of  the  Moslem  monarchs,  the  builders  of  the  Alham- 
bra,  or  extolling  their  grandeur  and  muniticence.  Along  the 
centre  of  the  court  extended  an  immense  basin  or  tank  (es- 
tanque)  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  twenty- 
seven  in  breadth,  and  five  in  depth,  receiving  its  water  from 
two  marble  vases.  Hence  it  is  called  the  Court  of  the  Alberca 
(from  al  Beerkah,  the  Arabic  for  a  pond  or  tank).  Great 
numbers  of  gold-iish  were  to  be  seen  gleaming  through  the 
waters  of  the  basin,  and  it  was  bordered  by  hedges  of  roses. 

Passing  from  the  court  of  the  Alberca  under  a  Moorish  arch- 
way, we  entered  tlie  renowned  Court  of  Lions.  No  part  of 
the  edifice  gives  a  more  complete  idea  of  its  original  beauty 
than  this,  for  none  has  suffered  so  little  from  the  ravages  of 
time.  In  the  centre  stands  the  fountain  famous  in  song  and 
story.  The  alabaster  basins  still  shed  their  diamond  drops ; 
the  twelve  lions  which  support  them,  and  give  the  court  its 
name,  still  cast  forth  crystal  streams  as  in  the  days  of  Boabdil. 
The  lions,  however,  are  unworthy  of  their  fame,  being  of  mis- 
erable sculpture,  the  work  probably  of  some  Christian  3ap- 
tive.  The  court  is  laid  out  in  flower-beds,  instead  of  its 
ancient  and  appropriate  i)avement  of  tiles  or  marble ;  the 
alteration,  an  instance  of  bad  taste,  was  made  by  the  French 
when  in  possession  of  Granada.  Hound  the  four  sides  of  the 
court  are  light  Arabian  arcades  of  open  filigree  work  sup- 
ported by  slender  ]nllars  of  white  marble,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed were  originally  gilded.  The  architecture,  like  that  in 
most  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  palace,  is  cliaracterized  by 
elegaiice,  rather  than  grandeur;  bespeaking  a  delicate  and 
graceful  taste,  and  a  disposition  to  indolent  enjoyment. 
When  one  looks  upon  the  fairy  traces  of  the  peristyles,  and 
the  ap])ar(Mitly  fragile  fretwork  of  the  walls,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  so  much  has  survived  the  wear  and  tear  of  centu- 
ries, the  shocks  of  earthquakes,  the  violence  of  war,  and  the 
quiet,  though  no  less  baneful,  pilferings  of  the  tasteful  trav- 
eller:  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  excuse  the  popular  tradition, 
that  the  whole  is  ])roteeted  by  a  magic  charm. 

On  one  side  of  the  court  a  rich  ])ortal  opens  into  the  hall  of 
the  Abencerrages ;  so  called  from  the  gallant  cavaliers  of  that 
illustrious  line  who  were  here  perfidiously  massacred.  There 
are  some  who  doubt  the  whole  story,  but  our  humble  cicerone 
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Mateo  pointed  out  the  very  wicket  of  the  portal  throtigh 
which  thoy  were  introduced  one  by  one  into  the  Court  of 
Lions,  aTid  the  white  marble  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall  beside  which  they  were  beheaded.  He  showed  us  also 
certain  broad  ruddy  stains  on  tlie  pavement,  traces  of  their 
blood,  which,  according  to  popular  belief,  can  never  be  effaced. 
Finding  we  listened  to  him  apparently  with  easy  faith,  he 
added,  that  there  was  often  heard  at  night,  in  the  Court  of 
Lions,  a  low  confused  sound,  resembling  the  murmuring  of  a 
multitude;  and  now  and  then  a  faint  tinkling,  like  the  distant 
clank  of  chains.  These  sounds  were  made  by  the  spirits  of 
the  murdered  Abeucerrages  ;  who  nightly  haunt  the  scene  of 
their  suffering  and  invoke  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  their 

destroyer. 

The  sounds  in  question  liad  no  doubt  been  produced,  as  I 
had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  by  the  bub- 
bling currents  and  tinkling  falls  of  water  conducted  under 
the  i)avement  through  pi})es  and  channels  to  sujiply  the  foun- 
tains; but  I  was  too  considerate  to  intimate  such  an  idea  to 
the  humble  chronicler  u^  the  Alhambra. 

Encouraged  by  my  easy  ''.redulity,  Mateo  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing as  an  undoubted  fact,  which  he  had  from  his  grand- 
father : 

There  was  once  an  invalid  soldier,  who  had  charge  of  tlie 
Alhambra  to  show  it  to  strangers:  as  he  was  one  evening, 
about  twilight,  passing  through  the  Court  of  Lions,  lie  lieard 
footsteps  on  tlie  hall  of  the  Abeucerrages  ;  sup})osing  some 
strangers  to  be  lingering  there,  he  advanced  to  attend  upon 
them,  when  to  his  astonishment  he  beheld  four  Moors,  richly 
dressed,  with  gilded  cuirasses  and  cimeters,  and  poniards 
glittering  with  precious  stones.  They  were  walking  to  and 
fro,  with  solemn  pace;  but  paused  and  beckoned  to  him.  The 
old  soldier,  however,  took  to  flight,  and  could  never  afterwards 
be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  Alhambra.  Thus  it  is  that 
men  sometimes  turn  their  backs  upon  fortune ;  for  it  is  the 
firm  opinion  of  Mateo,  that  the  Moors  intended  to  reveal 
the  place  where  their  treasures  lay  buried.  A  successor  to  the 
invalid  soldier  was  more  knowing  ;  he  came  to  the  Alhambra 
poor;  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  went  off  to  Malaga,  bought 
houses,  set  up  a  carriage,  and  still  lives  there  one  of  the  rich- 
est as  well  as  oldest  men  of  the  place ;  all,  which,  Mateo 
sagely  surmised,  was  in  consequence  of  his  finding  out  the 
golden  secret  of  these  phantom  Moors. 
I  now  perceived  I  had  made  an  invaluable  acquainUiDce  in 
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this  son  of  the  Alhambra,  one  who  knew  all  the  apocr/phal 
history  of  tho  place,  and  firmly  believed  in  it,  and  whose 
memory  was  stuffed  with  a  kind  of  knowledge  for  which  I 
have  a  lurking  fancy,  but  which  is  too  apt  to  be  considered 
rubbish  by  less  indulgent  philosophers.  1  determined  to  cul- 
tivate the  acquaintance  of  this  learned  Theban. 

Immediately  opposite  the  hall  of  the  Abencerrages  a  portal, 
richly  adorned,  leads  into  a  hall  of  less  tragical  .' saocia- 
tions.  It  is  light  and  lofty,  exquisitely  graceful  in  it ;  archi- 
tecture, paved  with  white  marble,  and  bears  the  suf,gestive 
name  of  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters.  Some  des',roy  the 
romance  of  the  name  by  attributing  it  to  two  euormou.i  slabs 
of  alabaster,  which  lie  side  by  side,  and  form  a  great  part  of 
the  pavement ;  an  opinion  strongly  supported  by  Mateo 
Ximenes.  Others  are  disposed  to  give  the  name  a  mere 
poetical  significance,  as  the  vague  memorial  of  Moorish  beau- 
ties who  once  graced  this  hall,  which  was  evidently  a  part  of 
the  royal  harem.  This  opinion  I  was  happy  to  find  enter- 
tained by  our  little  bright-eyed  guide,  Dolores,  who  pointed 
to  a  balcony  over  an  inner  porch  ;  which  gallery,  she  had  been. 
told,  belonged  to  the  women's  apartment.  "  You  see,  senor," 
said  she,  "  it  is  all  grated  and  latticed,  like  the  gallery  in  a 
convent  chai)el  where  the  nuns  hear  mass  ;  for  the  Moorish 
kings,"  added  she,  indignantly,  "shut  up  their  wives  just  like 
nuns." 

The  latticed  "  jalousies,"  in  fact,  still  remain,  whence  the 
dark-eyed  V)eauties  of  the  harem  might  gaze  unseen  upon  the 
zambras  and  other  dances  and  entertainments  of  the  hall 
below. 

On  each  side  of  this  hall  are  recesses  or  alcores  for  otto- 
mans and  couches,  on  which  the  voluptuous  lords  of  the  Alham- 
bra indulged  in  that  dreamy  repose  so  dear  to  the  Orientalists. 
A  cupola  or  lantern  admits  a  tempered  light  from  above  and 
a  free  circulation  of  air ;  while  on  one  side  is  heard  the  re- 
freshing sound  of  waters  from  the  fountain  of  the  lions,  and 
on  the  other  side  the  soft  plash  from  the  basin  in  the  gardeu 
of  Lindaraxa. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  scene  so  perfectly  Orien- 
tal without  feeling  the  early  associations  of  Arabian  romance, 
and  almost  expecting  to  soe  the  white  arm  of  some  mysterious 
princess  beckoning  from  the  gallery,  or  some  dark  eye  spark- 
ling through  the  lattice.  The  abode  of  beauty  is  here,  as  if 
it  had  been  inhabited  but  yesterday ;  but  where  are  the  two 
3isters;  where  the  Zoraydns  and  Lindaiaxas  ! 
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An  abundant  snpplv  of  wator,  l)ront,'lit  from  the  moiintainn 
bv  old  Moorish  a(iufiliicts.  circululfs  tiiroughout  tlie  palafo, 
supi'lviiiL'  its  baths  and  iishpools,  si)arkliiig  in  jets  within  its 
halls  or  murmuring  in  chaniu'ls  along  th",  marble  pavements. 
Wheii  it  has  paid  its  tribute  to  the  royal  pile,  and  visited  ita 
gardens  and  parterres,  it  flows  down  the  long  avenue  leading 
to  the  city,  tinkling  in  rills,  gushing  in  fountains,  and  main- 
taining a  perpetual  verdure  in  those  groves  that  embower  aud 
beautify  the  whole  hill  of  the  Alhambra. 

Those  only  who  have  sojourned  in  the  ardent  climates  of 
the  South,  can  appreciate  the  delights  of  an  abode,  combining 
the  breezy  coolness  of  the  mountain  with  the  freshness  and 
verdure  of  the  valley.  While  the  city  below  pants  with  the 
noontide  heat,  and  the  parched  Vega  trembles  to  the  eye,  the 
delicate  airs  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  play  through  these  lofty 
halls,  bringing  with  them  the  sweetness  of  the  surrounding 
gardens.  Everything  invites,  to  that  indolent  repose,  the 
bliss  of  southern  climes ;  and*  while  the  half-shut  eye  looks 
out  from  shaded  balconies  upon  the  glittering  landscape,  the 
ear  is  lulled  by  the  rustling  of  groves,  and  the  murmur  of  run- 
ning streams. 

I  forbear  for  the  present,  however,  to  describe  the  other 
delightful  apartments  of  the  palace.  My  object  is  merely  to 
give  the  reader  a  general  introduction  into  an  abode  where,  if 
so  disposed,  he  may  linger  and  loiter  with  me  day  by  day 
unHl  we  gradually  become  familiar  with  all  its  localities. 


NOTE  ON  MORISCO   AKCniTECTURE. 

To  an  unpractised  eye  the  light  relievos  and  fanciful  avabesques  which 
cover  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra  appear  to  have  been  sculptured  by  the 
hand,  with  a  minute  and  patient  ial)or,  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  detail, 
yet  a  general  uniformity  and  harmony  of  design  truly  astonishing:  and 
this  may  especially  be  saiil  of  the  vaults  and  cupolas,  which  are  wrought 
like  honey-combs,  or  frostwork,  with  stal.aci  ites  and  pendants  which  con- 
found the  beholder  with  tiie  seeming  intricacy  of  tlieir  patterns.  The 
astonishment  ceases,  however,  wlien  it  is  discovered  that  this  is  all  stucco- 
work;  pKites  of  plaster  of  Paris,  cist  in  monliis  and  skilfully  joined  so  as 
to  form  patterns  of  evei7  size  and  form.  This  mode  of  diapering  w»lU 
with  arabesques  and  stuccoing  the  vaults  with  grotto-work,  w.as  invented 
in  Damascus;  but  highly  improved  by  the  Moors  in  Morocco,  to  whom 
Saracenic  architecture  owes  its  most  graceful  and  fanciful  details.  The 
process  by  which  all  this  fairy  tracery  was  produced  was  ingeniously 
simple.  The  wall  in  its  naked  state  was  divided  ofT  by  lines  crossing  at 
right  angles,  such  as  artists  use  in  copying  a  picture;  over  these  were 
drawn  a  succession  of  intersecting  segments  of  circles.  IJy  the  aid  of 
these  the  artists  could  work  with  celerity  and  certainty,  and  from  the 
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mere  intersection  of  the  plain  and  nirvnd  lines  arose  the  interminabl* 
variety  of  palti^rim  and  the  Kuneral  iinKurinity  uf  their  cliaracter,' 

Much  gilding  was  used  in  the  stueco-woric,  especially  of  tlie  cupolaa: 
and  tlie  inusatices  were  delicately  ])enciiied  with  brilliant  colors,  such  ai 
vcrinilion  and  lapis  lazuli,  laid  on  with  the  wliltes  of  eggs.  The  priini< 
tive  colors  alone  were  used,  says  Ford,  by  tlie  Egyptians,  Orcein,  and 
Arabs,  in  the  early  period  uf  art;  and  tlicy  prevail  in  the  Alhambra  when- 
ever the  artist  lias  been  Arabic  or  Moorish.  It  is  reniarliable  how  much 
of  their  original  brilliancy  remains  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries. 

The  lower  part  of  tlie  walls  in  the  saloons,  to  the  height  of  several  feet, 
is  incrusted  with  glazed  tiles,  joined  like  the  plates  of  stucco-work,  so  a« 
to  form  various  patterns.  On  some  of  them  are  emblazoned  the  escutch- 
eons of  the  Moslem  kings,  traversed  with  a  band  and  motto.  These 
glazed  tilt!-:  (azulejos  in  Spanish,  az-zulaj  in  Arabic)  are  of  Oriental  origin; 
their  cojiness,  cleanliness,  and  freedom  from  vermin,  render  them  ad- 
mirably fitted  in  sultrv  climates  for  paving  lialls  and  fountains;  incrust- 
Ing  bathing  ro'  as  and  lining  the  walls  of  chambers.  Ford  is  inclined  to 
give  them  gri:;it  antiquity.  From  their  prevailing  colors,  sapphire  and 
blue,  he  deduces  that  they  may  have  formed  the  kind  of  pavement! 
alluded  to  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  —  "  There  was  under  his  feet  as  It 
were  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone"  (Exod.  xxiv.  10);  and  again, 
"  Heboid  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colors,  and  lay  thy  foundation! 
with  sapphires"  (Isaiah  liv.  11). 

These  glazed  or  porcelain  tiles  were  introduced  into  Spain  at  an  early 
dale  by  the  Moslems.  Some  are  to  be  seen  among  the  Moorish  ruins 
which  have  been  there  upwards  of  eight  centuries.  Manufactures  of 
tliem  still  exist  in  the  peninsula,  and  they  are  inuch  used  in  the  best 
Spanisii  houses,  especially  in  the  southern  provinces,  for  paving  and 
lining  the  summer  apartments. 

The  Spaniard?  introduced  them  into  the  Netherlands  when  they  had 
p>ossession  of  that  country.  The  people  of  Holland  adopted  them  with 
avidity,  as  wonderfully  suited  to  their  passion  for  household  cleanliness; 
and  thus  these  Oriental  inventions,  the  azalejos  of  the  Spanish,  the  *ir 
zulaj  of  the  Arabs,  have  come  to  be  commonly  known  as  Dutch  tiles. 


IMPORTANT  NEGOTIATIONS. —THE  AUTHOR  SUC- 
CEEDS TO  THE  THRONE   OF  BOABDIL. 


The  day  was  nearly  spent  before  we  could  tear  ourself  from 
this  region  of  poetry  and  romance  to  descend  to  the  city  and 
return  to  the  forlorn  realities  of  a  Spanish  j)osada.  In  a  visit 
of  ceremony  to  the  Governor  of  the  Alhambra,  to  whom  we 
had  brought  letters,  we  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the  scenes 
we  had  witnessed,  and  could  not  but  express  surprise  that  he 
should  reside  in  the  city  when  he  had  such  a  paradise  at  his 
command.  He  pleaded  the  inconvenience  of  a  res'.c'ence  in 
the  palace  from   its  situation  on  the  cres.,  of  a  hill,  distant 
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from  the  seat  of  business  and  the  resorts  of  social  intercourse. 
It  did  yery  well  for  monarchs,  who  often  had  need  of  castl« 
walls  to  defend  them  from  tlieir  own  subjects.  "  But  senors," 
added  he,  smiling, "  if  you  think  a  residence  there  so  desirable, 
my  apartments  in  the  Alhambra  are  at  your  service." 

It  is  a  common  and  almost  indispensable  point  of  polite- 
ness  in  a  Spaniard,  to  tell  you  his  house  is  yours.  —  "  Esta 
casa  es  siempre  k  la  disposicion  de  Vra."     "This  house  is 
always  at  the  command  of  your  Grace."     In  fact,  anything  of 
his  which  you  admire,  is  immediately  offered  to  you.     It  is 
equally  a  mark  of  good  breeding  in  you  not  to  accept  it ;  so 
we  merely  bowed  our  acknowledgments  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
Governor  in  offering  us  a  royal  palu^e.     We  were  mistaken, 
however.     The  Governor  was  in  earnest.     "  You  will  find  a 
rambling  set  of  empty,  unfurnished  rooms,"  said  ho ;  '*  but 
Tia  Antonia,  who  has  charge  of  the  palace,  may  be  able  to  put 
them  in  some  kind  of  order;  and  to  take  care  of  you  while 
you  are  there.     If  you  can  make  any  arrangement  with  her 
for  your  accommodation,  and  are  content  with  scanty  fare  in  a 
royal  abode,  the  palace  of  King  Cliico  is  at  your  service." 

We  took  tlie  Governor  pt  his  word,  aiul  hastened  up  the 
steep  Calle  de  los  Gomeres,  and  through  the  Ch-eat  Gate  of 
Justice,  to  negotiate  with  Dame  Antonia;  doubting  at  times 
if  this  were  not  a  dream,  and  fearing  at  times  that  the  sage 
Dueiia  of  the  fortress  might  be  slow  to  capitulate.  We  knew 
we  had  one  friend  at  least  in  the  garrisf)n,  who  would  be  in 
our  favor,  the  bright-eyed  little  Dolores,  whoso  good  graces 
we  had  propitiated  on  our  first  visit;  and  who  hailed  our 
return  to  the  palace  with  her  briglitest  looks. 

All,  however,  went  smoothly.  The  good  Tia  Antonia  had  a 
little  furniture  to  put  in  the  rooms,  but  it  was  of  the  coninion- 
cst  kind.  We  assured  her  we  could  bivouac  on  the  door.  Sho 
could  supply  our  table;  but  only  in  her  own  simple!  way  — we 
wanted  nothing  better.  Her  niece,  Dolores,  would  wait  ui)on 
us  — and  at  the  word  we  threw  up  our  hats  and  the  bartrain 
was  complete. 

The  very  next  day  we  took  up  our  abode  in  the  palace,  and 
never  did  sovereigns  share  a  divided  throne  with  more  p'>rfect 
harmony.  Several  days  passed  by  like  a  dream,  when  mv 
worthy  associate,  being  summoned  to  Madrid  on  diplomatic 
duties  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  leaving  me  sole  monarch  of 
this  shadowy  realm.  For  myself,  being  in  a  manner  a  hap- 
hazard loiterer  about  the  world  and  prone  to  liu-^T  in  lis 
pleasant  places,  here  have  I  been  suffering  day  by  day  to  steal 
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away  unheeded,  spell-bound,  for  aught  I  know,  in  this  old 
enchanted  pile.  Having  always  a  companionable  feeling  for 
my  reader,  and  being  prone  to  live  with  him  on  confidential 
terras,  I  shall  make  it  a  point  to  communicate  to  him  my 
reveries  and  researches  during  this  state  of  delicious  thral- 
dom. If  ihey  have  the  power  of  imparting  to  his  imagination 
any  of  the  witching  charms  of  the  place,  he  will  not  repine  at 
lingering  with  me  for  a  season  in  the  legendary  halls  of  the 
Alhambra. 

And  first  it  is  proper  to  give  him  some  idea  of  my  domestic 
arrangements ;  they  are  rather  of  a  simple  kind  for  the  occu- 
pant of  a  regiJ  palace  ;  but  I  trust  they  will  be  less  liable  to 
disastrous  reverses  than  those  of  my  royal  predecessors. 

My  quarter?  are  at  one  end  of  the  Governor's  apartment,  a 
suite  of  empty  chambers,  in  front  of  the  palace,  looking  out 
upon  the  great  esplanade  called  la  plaza  de  los  algibes  (the 
place  of  the  cisterns)  ;  the  apartment  is  modern,  but  tlie  end 
opposite  to  my  sleeping-room  communicates  with  a  cluster  of 
little  chambers,  partly  Moorish,  partly  Spanish,  allotted  to  the 
chatelaine  Dona  Antonia  and  her  family.  In  consideration  of 
keeping  the  palace  in  order,  the  good  dame  is  allowed  all  the 
perquisites  received  from  visitors,  and  all  the  produce  of  the 
ganlens  ;  excepting  that  she  is  expected  to  pay  an  occasional 
tribute  of  fruits  and  flowers  to  the  Governor.  Her  family 
consists  of  a  nephew  and  niece,  the  children  of  two  different 
brothers.  Tlie  nephew,  Manuel  Molina,  is  a  young  man  of 
sterling  worth  and  Spanish  gravity.  He  had  served  in  the 
army,  both  in  Spain  and  the  West  Indies;  but  is  now  studying 
medicine  in  the  hope  of  one  day  or  other  becoming  physician 
to  the  fortress,  a  post  worth  at  least  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  a  "ear.  The  niece  is  the  plump  little  black-eyed 
Dolores  already  mentioned ;  and  who,  it  is  said,  will  one  day 
inherit  .all  her  aunt's  possessions,  consisting  of  certain  petty 
tenements  in  the  for.ress,  in  a  somewhat  ruinous  condition  it 
is  true,  but  which,  I  am  privately  assured  by  Mateo  Ximenes, 
yield  a  revenue  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  so 
that  she  is  quite  an  heiress  in  the  eyes  of  the  ragged  son  of 
the  Alhamb.-a.  I  am  also  informed  by  the  same  observant  and 
authentic  pt-rsonage,  that  a  quiet  courtship  is  going  on  between 
the  discreec  Manuel  and  his  bright-eyed  cousin,  and  that  noth- 
ing is  wanting  to  enable  them  to  join  their  hands  and  expecta- 
tions but  his  doctor's  diploma,  and  a  dispensation  from  the 
fope  on  account  of  tlieir  consanguinity. 

The  good  dame   Antonia  fulfils  faithfully  her  contract  in 
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regard  to  my  board  and  lodging;  and  as  T  am  easily  pleased,  1 
find  my  tare  excellent;  wliile  the  merry-liearted  little.  Dolores 
keeps  my  apartment  in  order,  and  officiates  as  Juuiduiaid  at 
meal-times.     I  have  also  at  my  command  a  tall,  stuttering, 
vellow-liaired  lad,  named  Pepe,  who  works  in  the  gardens,  and 
would  fain  have  acted  as  valet;  but,  in  this,  he  was  forestalled 
by  Mateo  Ximenes,  "the  son  of  the  Alhambra."     Tliis  alert 
and  officious  wight  has  managed,  somehow  or  other,  to   stick 
by  me  ever  since  I  first  encountered  him  at  tlie  outer  gate  of 
the  fortress,  and  to  weave  himself  into  all  my  plans,  until  he 
has  fairly  appointed  and  installed  himself  my  valet,  cicerone, 
guide,  guard,  and   historiographic   scpiire ;   and   I   have   been 
obliged  to  improve  the  state  of  his  wardrobe,  that  ho  may  not 
disgrace  his  various  functions  ;   so  that  he  has  cast  his  old 
brown  mantle,  as  a  snake  does  his  skin,  and  now  appears  about 
the  fortress  with  a  smart  Andalusian  hat  and  jacket,  to  his 
infinite  satisfaction,  and  the  great  astonishment  of  liis  com- 
rades.    The  chief  fault  of  honest  Mateo  is  an  over  ajixiety  lu 
be   useful.      Conscious    of   having    foisted    himself    into    my 
employ,  and  that  my  siniph?  and  (juiet  lutbits  render  his  situa- 
tion a  sinecure,  he  is  at   liis  wit's   ends  to   devise   modes   of 
making  himself  important  to  my  welfare.     I  am,  in  a  manner, 
the  victim  of  his  officiousujss ;  I  cannot  put  my  foot  over  the 
threshold  of  the  palace,  to  stroll  about  the  fortress,  but  he  is 
at  my  elbow,  to  exj)lain  everything  I  'mjc.  ;  and  if  I  venture  to 
ramble  among  the  surrounding  hills,  he  insists  upon  attending 
me   as   a  guard,  though    I  vehemently  sus])eet   lie   would  \)o, 
more  apt  to  trust  to  the  length  of  his  legs  than  the  strength 
of  his  arms,  in  case  of  attack.     After  all,  however,  the  poor 
fellow  is  at  tinu's  an  amusirigeom])anion  ;  lie  is  sinij)le-niinded, 
and  of  infinite  good-humor,  with  the  hxpiaeity  and  gossip  of 
a  village  barber,  and  he  knows  all  the  small-talk  of  the  i)lace 
and  its  environs;  but  what  he  chiefiy  values  himself  on.  is  his 
stock  of  local  information,  h.aving  the  most  marvellous  stories 
to  relate  of  every  tower,  and  vault,  and  gateway  of  the  fortress, 
in  all  of  which  he  places  the  most  implicit  faith. 

Most  of  these  he  has  derived,  according  to  his  own  account, 
from  his  grandfather,  a  little  legendary  tailor,  who  lived  to  the 
age  of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  during  which  iie  made  but  two 
migrations  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  fortr<>ss.  His  shop,  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  century,  was  tli»!  resort  of  a  knot  of  vtMi- 
eralile  gossips,  where  they  would  pass  h  ilf  the  !iiL,rl,t,  talkiiii,' 
al)oiit  old  times,  and  the  wonderful  cvt'iits  ami  hidden  sec-p'ts 
of  the  place.    The  whole  living,  moving,  thinking,  and  actiii-, 
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of  this  liistorical  little  tailor,  had  thus  been  bounded  by  the 
walls  of  the  Alhambra;  witlun  them  he  liad  been  born,  within 
them  he  lived,  breathed,  and  had  his  being;  within  them 
h(}  died,  and  was  buried.  Fortunately  for  posterity,  his  tra< 
ditionary  lore  died  not  with  him.  The  authentic  Mateo,  when 
an  urchin,  used  to  be  an  attentive  listener  to  the  narratives  of 
his  grandfather,  and  of  the  gossip  group  assembled  round  the 
shopboard ;  and  is  thus  possessed  of  a  stock  of  valuable  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  Alhambra,  not  to  be  found  in  books,  and 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  curious  traveller. 

Such  are  the  personages  that  constitute  my  regal  house- 
hold ;  and  I  question  whether  any  of  the  potentates,  Moslem 
or  Christian,  who  have  preceded  me  in  the  palace,  have  been 
waited  upon  with  greater  fidelity,  or  enjoyed  a  serener  sway. 

When  I  rise  in  the  morning.  Pope,  the  stuttering  lad  from 
the  gardens,  brings  me  a  tribute  of  fresh  culled  flowers,  which 
are  afterwards  arranged  in  vases,  by  the  skilful  hand  of 
Dolores,  who  takes  a  female  pride  in  the  decorations  of  ray 
chamber.  My  meals  are  made  wherever  caprice  dictates; 
sometimes  in  one  of  the  Moorish  halls,  sometimes  under  the 
arcades  of  the  Court  of  Lions,  surrounded  by  flowers  and 
fountains  :  and  when  I  walk  out,  I  am  conducted  by  the  assid- 
uous Mateo,  to  the  most  romantic  retreats  of  the  mountains, 
and  delicious  haunts  of  the  adjacent  valleys,  not  one  of  which 
but  is  the  scene  of  some  wonderful  tale. 

Though  fond  of  passing  the  greater  part  of  my  day  alone, 
yet  I  occasionally  repair  in  the  evenings  to  the  little  domestic 
circle  of  Dona  Antonia.  This  is  generally  held  in  an  old 
Moorish  cliamber,  which  serves  the  good  dame  for  parlor, 
kitchen  and  hall  of  audience,  and  which  must  have  boasted  of 
some  splendor  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  traces  yet  remaining;  but  a  rude  fireplace  has  been 
made  in  modern  times  in  one  corner,  the  smoke  from  which 
has  discolored  the  walls,  and  almost  obliterated  the  ancient 
arabesques.  A  window,  with  a  balcony  overhanging  the 
valley  of  the  Darro,  lets  in  the  cool  evening  breeze;  and  here 
I  take  my  frugal  supper  of  fruit  and  milk,  and  mingle  with 
the  conversation  of  the  family.  There  is  a  natural  talent  or 
mother  wit,  as  it  is  called,  about  the  Spaniards,  which  renders 
them  intellectual  and  agreeable  companions,  whatever  may  be 
their  condition  in  life,  or  however  imperfect  may  have  been 
their  education  :  add  to  this,  they  are  never  vulgar ;  nature 
has  endowed  them  with  an  inherent  dignity  of  spirit.  The 
good  Tia  Antonia  is  a  woman  of  strong  and  iutelligent,  though 
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uncultivated  mind ;  and  the  bright-eyed  Dolores,  though  sho 
has  read  but  three  or  lour  books  i»  the  wliole  course  of  Ikt 
life  has  au  engaging  mixture  of  naivete  aud  good  sense,  and 
often  surprises  me  by  the  pungency  of  her  artless  sallies. 
Sometimes  the  nephew  entertains  us  by  reading  some  old 
comedy  of  Calderon  or  Lope  de  Vega,  to  which  he  is  evidently 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  improve,  as  well  as  amuse  his  cousin 
Dolores ;  though,  to  his  great  mortification,  the  little  damsel 
generally  falls  asleep  before  the  first  act 'S  completed.  Some- 
times  Tia  Antonia  has  a  little  levee  of  humble  friends  ami 
dependents,  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  hamlet,  or  the 
wives  of  the  invalid  soldiers.  These  'ook  up  to  her  with 
great  deference,  as  the  custodian  of  the  palace,  and  pay  their 
court  to  her  by  bringing  the  news  of  the  place,  or  the  rumors 
that  may  have  straggled  up  frcm  Granada.  In  listening  to 
these  evening  gossipings  I  have  picked  up  many  curious  facts, 
illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  people  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  neighborhood. 

These  are  simple  details  of  simple  pleasures ;  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  place  alone  that  gives  them  interest  and  impor- 
tance. I  tread  haunted  ground,  and  am  surrounded  by  roman- 
tic associations.  From  earliest  boyhood,  when,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  I  first  pored  over  the  pages  of  old  Gines  Perez 
de  HitaV.  apocryphal  but  chivalresque  history  of  the  civil 
wars  of  Granada,  and  the  feuds  of  its  gallant  cavaliers,  the 
Zegris  and  Abencerrages,  that  city  has  ever  been  a  subject 
of  my  waking  dreams,  and  often  have  I  trod  in  fancy  the 
romantic  halls  of  the  Alhambra.  Behold  for  once  a  daydream 
realized ;  yet  I  can  scarce  credit  my  senses,  or  believe  that  I 
do  indeed  inhabit  the  palace  of  Boabdil,  and  look  down  from 
its  balconies  upon  chivalric  Granada.  As  I  loiter  through 
these  Oriental  chambers,  and  hear  the  murmur  of  fountains 
and  the  song  of  the  nightingab  ;  as  I  inhale  the  odor  of  tlm 
rose,  and  feel  the  influence  of  the  balmy  clinmte.  I  am  almost 
tem])ted  to  fancy  myself  in  the  paradise  of  Mahomet,  and 
that  the  plump  little  Dolores  is  one  of  the  bright-eyed  houris, 
degtined  to  administer  to  the  happiness  of  true  believers. 
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INHABITANTS  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

I  HAVE  often  observed  that  the  more  proudly  a  mansion  has 
been  tenanted  in  the  day  of  its  prosperity,  the  humbler  are 
its  inhabitants  in  the  day  of  its  decline,  and  that  the  palace 
of  a  king  commonly  ends  in  being  the  nestling-place  of  the 
beggar. 

The  Al  ham  bra  is  in  a  rapid  state  of  similar  transition. 
Whenever  a  ^o\ver  falls  to  decay,  it  is  seized  upon  by  some 
tatterdemalion  family,  who  become  joint-tenants,  with  the 
bats  and  owls,  of  its  gilded  halls  ;  and  hang  their  rags,  those 
standards  of  poverty,  out  of  its  windows  and  loopholes. 

I  have  amused  myself  with  remarking  some  of  the  motley 
characters  that  have  thus  usurped  the  ancient  abode  of  royalty, 
and  who  seem  as  if  placed  here  to  give  a  farcical  terminatiou 
to  the  drama  of  human  ])ride.  One  of  these  even  bears  the 
mockery  of  a  regal  title.  It  is  a  little  old  woman  named 
Maria  Antonia  Sabonea,  Init  who  goes  by  the  appellation  of 
la  Keyna  Coquina,  or  the  Cockle-queen.  She  is  small  enough 
to  be  a  fairy,  and  a  fairy  she  may  be  for  aught  I  can  find  out, 
for  no  one  seems  to  know  her  origin.  Her  habitation  is  in  a 
kind  of  closet  under  the  outer  staircase  of  the  palace,  and  she 
sits  in  the  cool  stone  corridor,  plying  her  needle  and  singing 
from  morning  till  night,  with  a  ready  joke  for  every  one  that 
passes ;  for  tliongh  one  of  the  jioorest,  she  is  one  of  the  mer- 
riest little  women  breathing.  Her  great  mert  is  a  gift  for 
story-telling,  having,  I  verily  believe,  as  many  stories  at  her 
command,  as  the  inexhaustible  Sclieherezade  of  the  thousand 
and  one  nights.  Some  of  these  I  have  heard  her  relate  in  the 
evening  tertulias  of  Dame  Antonia,  at  which  she  is  occasion- 
ally a  luimble  attendant. 

That  there  must  be  some  fairy  gift  about  this  mysterious 
little  old  woman,  would  appear  from  her  extraordinary  luck, 
since,  notwithstanding  her  being  very  little,  very  ugly,  and 
very  ])oor,  she  has  had.  according  to  her  own  account,  five  hus- 
bands and  a  half,  reckoning  as  a  half  one  a  young  dragoon, 
who  (lied  during  courtship.  A  rival  personage  to  this  little 
fairy  queen  is  a  portly  old  fello  ^'^  with  a  bottle-nose,  who  goes 
about  in  a  rusty  garb  with  a  cocked  ^at  of  oil-skin  and  a  red 
cockade.  He  is  one  of  the  legitimate  sons  of  the  Alhambra, 
and  has  lived  here  all  his  life,  filling  various  offices,  such  as 
deputy  alguazil,  sexton  of  the  parochial  church,  and  marker  of 
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a  fives-court  established  at  tlio  foot  of  (ine  of  the  towers.  He 
is  as  poor  as  a  rat.  but  as  proud  as  he  is  rugf^ed,  boastinp;  of 
liis  descent  from  the  illustrious  house  oi  A,<,nular,  from  which 
fij)rang  Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  the  gram:  oaptiun.  Nay,  he  ac- 
tually bears  the  name  of  Alonzo  de  Agui.ar,  so  renowned  in  the 
history  of  the  conquest ;  though  the  graL-eless  wags  of  the  fort- 
ress have  given  him  the  title  of  el  padre  mnto,  or  the  holy 
father,  the  usual  appellation  of  the  Pope,  which  I  had  thought 
too  sacred  in  the  eves  of  true  Catholics  ii>  be  thus  ludicrously 
a])plied.  It  is  a  whimsical  caprice  of  fortune  to  present,  in  the 
grotesque  person  of  this  tatterdemalion,  i  namesake  and  dy- 
scendant  of  the  proud  Alonzo  de  Aguilar.  the  mirror  of  An- 
dalusian  chivalry,  leading  an  almost  mendicant  existence 
about  this  once  hr.ughty  fortress,  which  hi?  ancestor  aided  to 
reduce  ;  yet,  sucli  might  have  been  the  lot  of  the  descendants 
of  Agamemnon  andAchilles,  had  they  lingered  about  the  ruins 
of  Troy. 

Of  this  motley  community,  I  find  the  family  of  ray  gossip- 
ing squire,  Mateo  Ximenes,  to  form,  from  their  numbers  at 
least,  a  very  important  part.     His  boast  of  being  a  son  of  the 
Alhambra,  is  not  unfounded.     His  family  has  inhabited  the 
fortress  ever  since  the  time  of  the  conquest,  handing  down  an 
hereditary  poverty  from  father  to  son  ;  not  one  of  them  having 
ever  been  known  to  be  worth  a  maravedi.     His  father,  by  trade 
a  ribbon-weaver,  and  who  succeeded  the  historical  tailor  as 
the  head  of  the  family,  is  now  near  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
lives  in  a  hovel  of  reeds  and  plaster,  built  by  his  own  hands, 
just  above  the  iron  gate.     The  furniture  consists  of  a  crazy 
bed,  a  table,  and  two  or  three  chairs  ;  a  wooden  chest,  contain^ 
ing,  besides  his  scanty  clothing,  the  "archives  of  the  family." 
These  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  tiie  papers  of    various 
lawsuits  sustained  by  different  generations  ;  by  which  it  would 
seem  that,  with  all  their  apparent  carelessness  and  good-humor, 
they  are  a   litigious  brood.     Most   of   tne    suits    have    been 
brought  against  gossiping  neighbors  for  questioning  the  jnirity 
of  their  blood,  and  denying  their  being  (^hristianos  viejos,  i.e. 
old  Christians,  without  Jewish  or  Moorish  taint.     In  fact,  I 
doubt  whether  this  jealousy  about  their  blood  has  not  kept 
them  so  poor  in  purse:  spending  all  their  earnings  on  escri- 
banos  and  alguazils.     The  pride  of  the  hovel  is  an  escutcheon 
suspended  against  the  wall,  in  which  are  emblazoned  quarter 
ings  of  the  arms  of  the  Manjuis  of  Caiesedo,  and  of  various 
otaer  noble  houses,  with  which  this   poverty-strickeu    brood 
v'laim  affinity. 
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Af4  to  Miilco  himself,  who  is  now  about  thiity-five  ycjirs  of 
itgc,  lie  has  done  his  utmost  to  perpetuate  his  line  and  con- 
tintie  the  poverty  of  the  family,  havbig  ;i  wife  and  a  numerous 
progeny,  who  inhabit  an  almost  dismantled  hovel  in  the  hamlet. 
II(Mv  they  manage  to  subsist,  he  only  who  sees  into  all  mys- 
teries can  tell ;  the  sulisistence  of  a  Spanish  family  of  the  kind, 
is  always  a  riddle  to  me;  yet  they  do  subsist,  and  what  is 
more,  appear  to  enjoy  their  existence.  The  wife  takes  her 
iioliday  stroll  on  the  Paseo  of  Granada,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms  and  half  a  dozen  at  her  heels ;  and  the  eldest  daughter, 
now  verging  into  womanhood,  dresses  her  hair  with  flowers, 
and  dances  gayly  to  the  castanets. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  to  whom  life  seems  one  long 
holiday,  the  very  rich,  and  tiie  very  poor;  one  because  they 
need  do  nothing,  the  other  because  they  have  nothing  to  do ; 
but  there  are  none  who  understand  the  art  of  doing  nothing 
and  living  upon  nothing,  better  than  the  poor  classes  of  Spain. 
Climate  does  one  half,  and  temperament  the  rest.  Give  a 
Spaniard  tlie  shade  in  summer,  and  the  sun  in  winter ;  a  little 
bread,  garlic,  oil,  and  garbances,  an  old  brown  cloak  and  a 
guitar,  and  let  the  world  roll  on  as  it  pleases.  Talk  of  pov- 
erty !  with  him  it  has  no  disgrace.  It  sits  upon  him  with  a 
grandiose  style,  like  his  ragged  cloak.  He  is  a  hidalgo,  even 
when  in  rags. 

The  "  so!!s  of  the  Alhambra  "  are  an  eminent  illustration  of 
this  practical  piiilosopiiy.  As  the  INIoors  imagined  that  the 
cekstial  paradise  hung  over  this  favored  spot,  so  I  am  inclined 
at  limes  to  fancy,  that  a'gleam  of  the  golden  age  still  lingers 
about  this  ragged  community.  They  possess  nothing,  they  do 
iiolhing,  they  care  for  nothing.  Yet,  though  apparently  idle 
all  the  week,  they  are  as  observant  of  all  holy  days  and  saints' 
days  II!-  tlie  most  laborious  artisan.  They  attend  all  /("'tes  and 
(lauciiigs  in  Granada  and  its  vicinity,  light  bonfires  on  the  hills 
oil  St.  John's  evi ,  an.l  dance  away  the  moonlight  nights  on 
the  harvest-home  of  a  small  field  within  the  precincts  of  the 
fortress,  which  yield  a  few  bushels  of  wheat. 

liofore  concluding  tiiese  remarks,  I  must  mention  one  of  the 
amusements  of  the  place  which  has  particularly  struck  me.  I 
h.id  repeatedly  observed  a  long  lean  fellow  perched  on  IIk;  top 
of  ')iie  of  the  towers,  maurtMivring  two  or  tluce  fishing-rods, 
!)s  though  h(!  were  angling  for  the  stars.  I  was  for  some  time 
jx'iplt'xed  by  the  evolutions  of  tliis  iieiird  fisherman,  and  my 
piTple.viU'  incicasi'd  on  obsciving  otlicrs  employ('<l  in  like 
inaunci  o'l  diiTereut  parts  of  the  battlements  and  bastions ;  it 
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was  not  until  I  consulted  Mateo  Xiinenes  that  I  solved  the 
wyf.tery. 

It  seems  that  the  pure  and  airy  situation  of  this  fortress 
has  rendered  it,  like  the  castle  of  Macbeth,  a  prolific  breeding- 
place  for  swallows  and  martlets,  who  sport  ahout  its  towers  in 
myriads,  with  the  holiday  glee  of  urchins  just  let  loose  from 
school.  To  entrap  these  birds  in  their  giddy  circlings,  with 
hooks  baited  with  flies,  is  one  of  the  favorite  amusements  of 
the  ragged  "  sons  of  the  Alhambra,"  who,  with  the  good-for- 
nothing  ingenuity  of  arrant  idlers,  have  thus  invented  the  art 
of  angling  in  the  sky. 


THE  HALL  OF  AMBASSADORS. 

In  one  of  ray  visits  to  the  old  Moorish  chamber,  where  the 
good  Tia  Antonia  cooks  her  dinner  and  receives  her  company, 
I  observed  a  mysterious  door  in  one  corner,  leading  apparently 
into  the  ancient  part  of  the  edifice.  My  curiosity  being 
aroused,  I  opened  it,  and  found  myself  in  a  narrow,  blind 
corridor,  groping  along  which  I  came  to  the  head  of  a  dark 
winding  staircase,  leading  down  an  angle  of  the  tower  of  Co- 
mares.  Down  this  staircase  I  descended  darkling,  guiding 
myself  by  the  wall  until  I  came  to  a  small  door  at  the  bottom, 
throwing  which  open,  I  was  suddenly  dazzled  by  emerging 
into  the  brilliant  antechamber  of  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors; 
with  the  fountain  of  the  court  of  the-Alberca  sparkling  before 
me.  The  antechamber  is  separated  from  the  court  by  an  ele- 
gant gallery,  supported  by  slender  columns  with  spandrels  of 
open  work  in  the  Morisco  style.  At  each  end  of  the  antecham- 
ber are  alcoves,  and  its  ceiling  is  richly  stuccoed  and  painted. 
Passing  through  a  magnificent  portal,  I  found  myself  in  the 
far-famed  Hall  of  Ambassadors,  the  audience  chamber  of  the 
Moslem  monarchs.  It  is  said  to  be  thirty-seven  feet  square, 
and  sixty  feet  high ;  occupies  the  whole  interior  of  the  Tower 
of  Coraares;  and  still  bears  the  traces  of  past  magnificence. 
The  walls  are  beautifully  stuccoed  and  decorated  with  Morisco 
fancifulness ;  the  lofty  ceiling  was  originally  of  the  same  favor- 
ite material,  with  the  usual  frostwork  and  pensile  ornaments 
or  stalactites;  which,  with  the  embellishments  of  vivid  color- 
ing and  gilding,  must  have  been  gorgeous  in  the  extreme. 
Uii fortunately  it  gave  way  during  an  earthquake,  and  brought 
down  with  it  an  immense  arch  which  traversed  the  hall.     It 
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was  replaced  by  tho  present  vault  or  dome  of  lareli  or  eedar, 
with  iiiterst'ctiiiK  '"ibs,  the  whoU-  ou  iously  wrought  and  ricdily 
colored;  still  Oriental  in  its  character,  reminding  one  of 
"those  ceilings  of  cedar  and  vermilion  that  we  read  of  in  the 
prophets  and  the  Arabian  Nights.'" 

From  the  great  height  of  the  vault  above  the  windows  tho 
upper  part  of  the  hall  is  almost  lost  in  obscurity ;  yet  there 
is  a  magnificence  as  well  as  solemnity  in  the  gloom,  as  through 
it  wii  iiave  gleams  of  rich  gilding  and  the  brilliant  tints  ot 
the  Koorish  pencil. 

The  royal  throne  was  placed  opposite  the  entrance  in  a 
recess,  which  still  bears  an  inscription  intimating  that  Yusef  I. 
(the  monarch  who  completed  the  Alhambra)  made  this  the 
throne  of  his  empire.  Everything  in  this  noble  h'lll  seems 
to  have  been  calculated  to  surround  the  throne  with  impressive 
dignity  and  splendor;  there  was  none  of  the  elegant  voluptu- 
ousness which  reigns  in  other  parts  of  the  palace.  The  tower 
is  of  massive  strength,  domineering  over  the  whole  edifice  and 
overhanging  the  steep  hillside.  On  three  sides  of  tho  Hall  of 
Ambassadors  are  windows  cut  through  the  immense  thickness 
of  the  walls,  and  commanding  extensive  prospects.  The  bal- 
cony of  the  central  window  especially  looks  down  upon  the 
vf'rdant  valley  of  the  Darro,  with  its  walks,  its  groves,  and 
gardens.  To  the  left  it  enjoys  a  distant  prospect  of  the  Vega, 
while  directly  in  front  rises  the  rival  height  of  the  Albaycin, 
with  its  medley  of  streets,  and  terraces,  and  gardens,  and  once 
crowned  by  a  fortress  that  vied  in  power  with  the  Alhambra. 
"  Ill-fated  the  man  who  lost  all  this !  "  exclaimed  Charles  V., 
as  he  looked  forth  from  this  window  upon  the  enchanting 
scenery  it  commands. 

The  balcony  of  the  window  where  this  royal  exclamation 
was  made,  has  of  late  become  one  of  my  favorite  resorts.  I 
have  just  been  seated  there,  enjoying  the  close  of  a  long  bril- 
liant day.  The  sun,  as  he  sank  behind  the  purple  mountains 
of  Albania,  sent  a  stream  of  effulgence  up  the  valley  of  the 
Darro,  that  sj)read  a  melancholy  pomp  over  the  ruddy  towers 
of  the  Alhambra ;  while  the  Vega,  covered  with  a  slight  sultry 
vapor  that  caught  the  setting  ray,  seemed  spread  out  in  the 
distance  like  a  golden  sea.  Not  a  breath  of  air  disturbed  the 
stillness  of  the  hour,  and  ihough  the  faint  sound  of  music  and 
merriment  now  and  then  rose  from  the  gardens  of  the  Darro, 
it  but  rendered  more  impressive  the  monumental  silence  of 
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the  pile  which  ovorshadowod  m»'.  It  was  one  of  those  hours 
and  sc.'iH's  ill  wlii(;h  inciiiory  ii.ssorts  an  aliuosl  magiciil  powor; 
and,  liko  tho  evcninj,' sun  beaming  on  these  mouldering  towers, 
sends  ba(!k  her  retrospective  rays  to  light  up  the  glories  of 

the  jiast. 

As  I  sat  watching  the  effect  of  the  declining  daylight  upon 
this  Moorish  pile,  I  was  led  into  a  consideration  of  the  light, 
elegant,  and  voluptuous  character,  prevalent  throughout  its 
internal  architecture ;  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  grand  hut 
gloomy  solemnity  of  the  Gothic  edifices  reared  by  the  Spanish 
conquerors.  'I'he  very  architecture  thus  bespeaks  the  opposite 
and  irreconcilable  natures  of  the  two  warlike  people  who  so 
long  battled  here  for  the  mastery  of  the  peninsula.  liy  de- 
grees, I  fell  into  a  course  of  musing  upon  the  singular  fortunes 
of  the  Arabian  or  Morisco-Spaniards,  whose  whole  existence 
is  as  a  tale  that  is  told,  and  certainly  forms  one  of  the  most 
anomalous  yet  splendid  episodes  in  history.  I'otent  and  dur- 
able as  was  their  dominion,  we  scarcely  know  how  to  call 
them.  They  were  a  nation  without  a  legitimate  country  or 
name.  A  remote  wave  of  the  great  Arabian  inundation,  cast 
upon  the  shores  of  Europe,  they  seem  to  have  all  the  impetus 
of  the  first  rush  of  the  torrent.  Their  career  of  conquest, 
from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  cliffs  of  the  Pyrenees,  was 
as  rapid  and  brilliant  as  the  Moslem  victories  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Nay,  had  they  not  been  checked  on  the  plains  of 
Tours,  all  France,  all  Europe,  might  have  been  overrun  with 
the  same  facility  as  the  empires  of  the  East,  and  the  crescent 
at  this  day  have  glittered  on  the  fanes  of  I'aris  and  London. 

Repelled  within  the  limits  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  mixed 
hordes  of  Asia  and  Africa,  that  formed  this  great  irruption, 
gave  up  the  Moslem  principle  of  conquest,  and  souglit  to 
establish  in  Spain  a  peaceful  and  permanent  dominion.  As 
conquerors,  their  heroism  was  only  equalled  by  their  modera- 
tion ;  and  in  both,  for  a  time,  they  excelled  the  nations  with 
whom  they  contended.  Severed  from  their  native  homes,  they 
loved  the  land  given  them  as  they  supposed  by  Allah,  and 
strove  to  embellish  it  with  everything  that  could  administer 
to  the  happiness  of  man.  Laying  the  foundations  of  their 
power  in  a  system  of  wise  and  equitable  laws,  di  igently  culti- 
vating the  arts  and  sciences,  and  promoting  agriculture,  inan- 
ufactures,  and  commerce,  they  gradually  formed  an  emitiro 
unrivalled  for  its  prosperity  by  any  of  the  em])ires  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  diligently  drawing  round  them  the  graces  and 
refinements  which  marked  the  Arabian  empire  in  the  East,  at 
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the  time  of  its  Rrnatest  civilization,  th«'y  diiTiiscd  tho  lif,'ht  of 
Oriental  knowedge  through  Liie  Weatfrn  regions  of  benighted 
Europe. 

The  cities  of  Arabian  Spain  became  the  resort  of  Cliristian 
artisans,  to  instruct  themselves  in  the  useful  arts.  The  uni- 
versities of  Toledo,  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Granada,  were 
sought  by  the  pale  student  from  other  lands  to  aciquaint  Ijim- 
self  with  the  scicncies  of  the  Arab^,  and  the  treasured  lort;  of 
antiquity ;  the  lovers  of  the  gay  science,  resorted  to  Cordova 
and  (Jranada,  to  imbibe  the  poetry  and  music  of  the  Kast ; 
and  the  steel-clad  warriors  of  the  North  hastened  thither  to 
accomplish  themselves  in  the  graceful  exercises  and  courteous 
usages  of  chivalry. 

It'  the  Moslem  monuments  in  Spain,  if  the  Mosque  of  Cor- 
dova, the  Alcazar  of  Seville,  and  the  Alliambra  of  Granada, 
still  bear  inscriptions  fondly  boasting  ol  the  })ower  and  per- 
manency of  their  dominion  ;  caji  the  boast  be;  tlerided  as  arro- 
gant and  vain  ?  Generation  after  generation,  century  alter 
century,  passed  away,  and  still  they  maintained  jiossession  of 
the  land.  A  period  elapsed  longer  than  that  which  has  passed 
since  England  was  subjugated  by  the  Norman  Conqueror,  and 
the  descendants  of  Musa  and  Taric  might  as  litthf  anticipat  5 
being  driven  into  exile  acr(»ss  the  same  straits,  traversed  b/ 
their  triumphant  ancestors,  as  the  descendants  of  Rollo  and 
William,  and  their  veteran  peers,  may  dream  of  being  driven 
back  to  the  shores  of  Normandy. 

With  all  this,  however,  the  Moslem  emjjire  in  Spain  wa.3 
but  a  brilliant  exotic,  that  took  no  permanent  root  in  the  soil 
it  embellished.  Severed  from  all  their  neighbors  in  the  West, 
by  imjjassable  barriers  of  faith  and  manners,  and  separated 
by  seas  and  deserts  from  their  kindred  of  the  East,  the  Mo- 
risco-Spaniards  were  an  isolated  jieople.  Their  whole  exist- 
tence  was  a  prolonged,  though  gallant  and  chivalric  struggle, 
for  a  foothold  in  a  usurped  land. 

They  were  the  outposts  and  frontiers  of  Islamism.  The 
peninsula  was  the  great  battle-ground  where  tin;  (Jothic  con- 
querors of  the  North  aiid  the  Moslem  conquerors  of  the  East, 
met  and  strove  for  mastery ;  and  the  fiery  courage  of  the  Arab 
was  at  length  subdued  by  the  obstinate  and  persevering  valor 
of  the  Goth. 

Never  was  tin;  annihilation  of  a  peojde  more  com])lete  than 
that  of  the  Moriseo-Spaniards.  Where  are  they  ?  Ask  the 
shores  of  liarbary  ami  its  desert  places.  The  exiled  remnant 
of  their  once  j)owerful  e:npire  disappeared  among  the  barbar 
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riaus  of  Africa,  and  ceased  to  be  a  nation.  They  have  not 
evei-  left  a  distinct  name  behind  them,  tliough  for  nearly  eight 
centnries  they  were  a  distinct  people.  The  liome  of  their 
adoption,  and  of  their  occupation  for  ages,  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edf^e  them,  except  as  invaders  and  usurpers.  A  few  broken 
mo'iiunients  are  all  that  remain  to  bear  witness  to  their  power 
and  dominion,  as  solitary  rocks,  left  far  in  the  interior;  bear 
testimony  to  the  extent  of  some  vast  inundation.  Such  is 
tlie  Alhambra.  A  ^loslem  pile  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian 
land;  an  Oriental  palace  amidst  the  Gothic  edifices  of  the 
West;  an  elegant  memento  of  a  brave,  intelligent,  and  grace- 
ful people,  who  conquered,  ruled,  flourished  and  passed  away. 


THE  JESUITS'  LIBRARY. 

Since  indulging  in  the  foregoing  revery,  my  curiosity  has 
been  aroused  to  know  something  of  the  princes  who  left  be- 
hind them  this  monument  of  Oriental  taste  ami  niagniticcnce; 
and  whose  names  still  appear  among  the  inscriptions  on  its 
walls.  To  gratify  this  curiosity,  1  have  descended  from  this 
region  of  fancy  and  fable,  where  everything  is  liable  to  take 
an  imaginary  tint,  and  have  carried  my  researches  among  the 
dusty  tomes  of  the  old  Jesuits'  Library,  in  the  University. 
This  once  boasted  repository  of  erudition  is  now  a  mere 
shadow  of  its  former  s'^lf,  having  been  stripped  of  its  manu- 
scripts and  rarest  works  by  the  French,  when  masters  of 
Granada;  still  it  contains  among  many  ponderous  tome,"  of 
the  Jesuit  fathers,  which  the  French  were  careful  to  leave  e- 
hind,  several  curious  tracts  of  Spanish  literature  ;  and  abo/e 
all  a  number  of  those  antiquated  parchment-bound  chronicles 
for  which  I  have  a  particular  veneration. 

In  this  old  library,  1  have  passed  many  delightful  hours  of 
quiet,  unii'sturbed,  literary  foraging  ;  for  the  keys  of  the  doors 
and  bookcases  were  kindly  intrusted  to  me,  and  I  was  left 
alone,  to  rummage  at  my  pleasure  —  a  rare  indulgence  iu 
these  saniituaries  of  learning,  which  too  often  tantalize  the 
thirsty  student  with  the  sight  of  sealed  fountains  of  knowl- 
edge. 

In  the  course  of  these  visits  I  gleaned  a  variety  of  facts  con- 
cerning historical  characters  connected  with  the  Alhambra, 
some  of  whicli  I  here  subjoin,  trusting  they  may  prove  accept- 
able to  the  reader. 
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ALHAMAR,   THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE   ALHAMBRA. 

The  Moors  of  Granada  regarded  the  Alhainbra  as  a  miracle 
of  art,  .and  liad  a  tradition  that  the  king  who  founded  it  dealt 
in  magic,  or  at  least  in  alchemy,  by  means  whereof  he  pro- 
cured the  immense  sums  of  gold  expended  in  its  erection.  A 
brief  view  of  his  reign  will  show  tlie  secret  of  his  wealtb. 
He  is  know;  in  Arabian  history  as  Muhamed  Ibn-1-Ahniar ; 
but  his  name  in  general  is  written  simply  Alhamar,  and  was 
given  to  him,  we  are  told,  on  account  of  his  ruddy  complexion,^ 

He  was  of  the  noble  and  opulent  line  of  tlie  l»eni  Nasar,  or 
tribe  of  Nasar,  and  was  born  in  Arjona,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  592  (A.D.  1195).  At  his  birtli  the  astrologers,  we  are 
told,  cast  his  horoscope  according  to  Oriental  custom,  and  pro- 
nounced it  highly  auspicious  ;  and  a  santon  jn-edictetl  for  him  a 
glorious  career.  No  expense  was  spared  in  fitting  him  for  the 
liigh  destinies  prognosticated,  lieforc  he  attained  the  full  years 
of  manhood,  the  famous  battle  of  the  Kavas  (or  plains)  of  To- 
losa  sliatterod  the  Moorish  empire,  and  eventually  severed  the 
Moslems  of  Spain  from  the  Moslems  of  Africa.  Factions  soon 
arose  among  the  former,  headed  by  warlike  chiefs,  ambitious 
of  grasping  the  sovereignty  of  the  Peninsula.  Alhamu'  be- 
came engaged  in  these  wars ;  he  was  the  general  and  leader  of 
the  I'eni  Nasar,  and,  as  such,  he  opposed  and  thwarted  the 
ambition  of  Aben  Hud,  who  had  raised  his  standard  among 
the  warlike  mountains  of  the  Al])uxaras,  and  been  proclaimed 
king  of  Murcia  and  Granada.  Many  conflicts  took  place  be- 
tween these  war'ing  chieftains;  Alhamar  dispossessed  his 
rival  of  several  important  places,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Jaen  by  his  soldiery  ;  but  be  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  of  Andalusia,  for  he  was  of  a  sanguine  spirit  and  lofty 
and)ition.  His  valor  and  generosity  went  hand  in  hand ; 
what  he  gained  by  the  one  he  secured  by  the  other ;  and  at 
th(!  death  of  Aben  Hud  (A.D.  12M8),  he  became  sovereign  of 
all  the  territories  which  owned  allegiani'(>  to  that  ]H»werful 
chief.  He  made  his  formal  entry  into  Granada  in  the  same 
year,  amid  the  enthusiastic  sliouts  of  tin;  multitud(\  who  hailed 
him  as  the  only  one  capable  of  uniting  tin;   various  factions 

'  Kt  porqiio  (>ra  limy  rubio  lliiniHl>aii  Id  Ioh  Moi-oh  Abt'iialli.'iinar,  <|ii<'  iiiiiiTf  dpcit 
b«>rni('j(>  .     .  el  porqiic  loH   Moros   In  llunialiiui  nfii:illiiiiii:ir<|iir   i|uii^rt'  di'cir  bi-r 

mejo  tiimo  \o»  Npnali-s  liormcjoH,  Hefifiin  ijue  loe  ovierun  (le«|iUL-ii  lu.s  KvycB  (le  (ir»iiuilik, 
— Blbua,  Cr»nUade  Al/tnt*  XI.,  V.  i.  C.  44. 
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which  prevailed,  and  which  threatened  to  lay  the  empire  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Christian  princes. 

Alhainar  established  his  court  in  Granada ;  he  was  '^he  first 
of  the  illustrious  line  of  Nasar  that  sat  ujjon  a  throne.     He 
took  immediate  measures  to  put  liis  little  kingdom  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defence  against  the  assaults  to  be  expected   from  his 
Christian  neighbors,  repairing  and  strengthening  the  ti  nntier 
posts  and  fortifying  the  capital.     Not  content  with  the  ')ro- 
visions  of  the  Moslem  law,  by  which  e»cry  man   is  nuulo  a 
soldier,  he  raised  a  regular  army  to   garrison  his  strongholds, 
allowing  every  soldier  stationed  on  the  frontier  a  portion  of 
land  for  the  support  of  himself,  his  horse,  and  his   family ; 
thus  interesting  him  in   the  defence  of  the  soil  in  which  he 
had  a  property.     These  wise    precautions  were   justilied  by 
events.     The  Christians,  profiting  by  the   dismemberment  of 
the  Moslem  power,  were  rapidly  regaining  their  ancient  terri- 
tories.    James  the  Conqueror  had  subjected  all  Valencia,  and 
Ferdinand  the  Saint  sat  down  in  person  before  Jaen,  the  bul- 
wark of  Granada.    Alhamar  ventured  to  opj)ose  him   in  open 
field,  but  met  with  a  signal    defeat,  and  retired  discomfited 
to  his  capital.    Jaen  still    held  out,  and  kept  the  enemy  at 
bay  during  an  entire  winter,  but  Ferdinand  swore  not  to  raise 
his  camp  until  he  had  gained    possession  of  the  place.     Al- 
hamar found  it  impossible  to  throw  re-enforcements  into  the 
besieged  city ;  he  saw  that  its  fall  must  be  followed  by  the 
investment  of  his  capital,  and    was  conscious  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  his  means   to  cope   with   the  potent  sovereign  of 
Castile.     Taking  a  sudden  resolution,  therefore,  he  repaired 
privately  to  the  Christian  cr,mp,  made  his  unexpected  apj)ear- 
ance  in  the  presence  of  King  Ferdinand,  and  frankly  announced 
himself  as  the  king  of  Granada.     "  I  come,"  said  lie,  *'  confid- 
ing in  your  good  faith,  to  put  myself  under  your  protection. 
Tako  all  I  possess  and  receive  me  as  your  vassal ;  "  so  saying, 
he  knelt  and  kissed  the  king's  hand  in  token  of  allegiance. 

Ferdinand  was  won  by  this  instance  of  coniiditig  faith,  and 
determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity.  He  raised  his 
late  enemy  from  the  earth,  embraced  liini  as  a  friend,  and,  re- 
fusing the  wealth  he  offered,  left  him  sovereign  of  his  domin- 
ions, under  the  feudal  tenure  of  a  yearly  tribute,  attendance 
at  the  Cortes  as  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  empire,  and  service 
in  war  with  a  certain  number  of  horsciiien.  He  mf)reover 
conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  armed  him 
with  his  own  hands. 
It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Alhamar  was  called  tipon, 
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for  Ills  military  Horvicos,  to  aid  King  Ferdinand  in  liis  famous 
piotf(>  of  ScvilU;.  The  Moorish  king  sallied  forth  with  five 
huiuh'cd  chosen  horsemen  of  Granada,  than  whom  hone  in  the 
world  knew  better  how  to  manage  the  steed  or  wield  the  lance, 
it  was  a  humiliating  service,  however,  for  they  had  to  draw 
the  sword  against  their  brethren  of  the  faith. 

Allianiar  gained  a  melancholy  distinction  by  his  prowess  in 
this  ronowned  conquest,  but  more  true  htmor  by  the  humanity 
which  ho  prevailed  upon  Ferdinand  to  introduce  into  the  usages 
of  wtir.  When  in  1248  the  famous  city  of  Seville  surrendered 
to  till!  Castilian  monarch,  Alhaniar  returned  sad  and  full  of 
care  to  his  <lominions.  lie  saw  the  gathering  ills  that  men- 
aced the  Rlosleni  cause  ;  and  uttered  an  ejaculation  often  usi>d 
by  him  in  moments  of  anxiety  and  trouble —  "  How  straitened 
and  wretched  would  be  our  life,  if  our  hope  were  not  so  spacious 
and  extensive."  "  Que  angoste  y  miserabile  seria  nuestravida, 
sino  fuera  tan  dilatada  y  cspaciosa  nuestra  esperanza !  " 

As  lie  approached  (Iranada  on  his  return  he  beheld  arches 
of  triumph  which  had  been  erected  in  honor  of  his  martial 
exploits.  The  people  thronged  forth  to  see  him  with  imp.-i- 
tiiiit  joy,  for  his  benignant  rule  had  won  all  hearts.  Wherever 
he  passed  he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  as  "  El  Ghalib!" 
(till!  conqueror).  Alhamar  gave  a  melancholy  shake  of  the 
head  on  hearing  the  appellation.  "  Wa  le  ghalib  He  Altihl" 
(there  is  no  conqueror  but  God)  exclaimed  he.  F'rom  that 
time  forward  this  exclamation  became  his  motto,  and  the  motto 
of  his  descendants,  and  appears  to  this  day  emblazoned  on 
his  oseutchoons  in  the  halls  of  the  Alhambra. 

Alhamar  had  purchased  [leace  by  submission  to  the  Chrisiian 
yoke ;  but  he  was  conscious  that,  with  elements  so  discordant 
and  motives  for  hostility  so  deep  and  ancient,  it  could  not  be 
permanent.  Acting,  therefore,  upon  the  old  maxim,  "  Arm 
thyself  in  peace  and  clothe  thyself  in  summer,"  he  improved 
the  present  interval  of  tranquillity  by  fortifying  his  domin- 
ions, replenishing  his  arsi'nals,  and  promoting  those  iiseful 
arts  wliicli  give  wealth  and  real  power.  He  conlined  the  com- 
mand of  his  various  cities  to  such  as  had  distinguished  theni- 
Belves  by  vaUir  :ind  prudence,  and  who  seemed  most  acceptable 
to  the  people.  He  organized  a  vigilant  police,  and  established 
rigid  rules  for  the  administration  of  justice.  The  poor  and 
the  distressed  always  found  ready  admission  to  his  presence, 
and  he  atleiuled  personally  to  their  assistance  and  retlress. 
He  ere(!ted  hospitals  for  the  blind,  the  aged,  and  indrni,  and 
ull  those  incapable  of  labor,  and  visili  d  them  frequeutly ;  not 
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on  set  days  with  pomp  and  form,  so  as  to  give  time  for  every- 
thing   to  be   jjut  in  order,  and  every  abuse   concealed;    l)ut 
suddenly,  and    unexpectedly,    infornung    hinisolf,    by    actual 
observation  and  close  inquiry,  of  the  treatment  of  the  sick, 
and  the  conduct  of  those  appointed  to  administer   to  their 
relief.     He  founded  schools  and  colleges,  whicii  he  visited  in 
the  same  manner,  inspecting  personally  tlie  instruction  of  the 
youth.     He  established  butcheries  and  public  ovens,  that  the 
people  might  be  furnished  with  wholesome  provisions  at  just 
and  regidar  prices.     He  introduced  abundant  streams  of  v/ater 
into  the  city,  erecting  batlis  and  fountains,  and  constructing 
aqueducts  and  canals  to  irrigate  and  fertilize  the  Vega.     By 
these  means  prosperity  and  abundance  prevailed  in  this  beau- 
tiful city,  its  gates   were   thronged  with  commerce,  and  its 
warehouses   filled   with   luxuries  and  merchandise  of  every 
clime  and  country. 

He  moreover  gave  premiums  and  privileges  to  the  best  arti- 
sans ;  improved  the  breed  of  horses  and  other  domestic 
animals;  encouraged  husbandry;  and  increased  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil  twofold  by  his  protection,  making  the 
lovtdy  valleys  of  his  kingdom  to  bloom  like  gardens.  He  fos- 
tered also  the  growth  and  fabrication  of  silk,  until  the  looms 
of  Granada  surpassed  even  tl  ose  of  Syria  in  the  fineness  and 
beauty  of  their  productions.  He  moreover  caused  the  mines 
of  gold  and  siher  and  other  metals,  found  in  the  mountaiiu)U3 
regions  of  his  dominions,  to  be  diligently  worked,  and  was  tho 
first  kino  of  Granada  who  struck  money  of  gold  and  silver 
with  his  name,  taking  great  care  that  the  coins  should  bo 
skilfully  executed. 

It  w:\s  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
just  a^ter  his  returu  from  the  siege  of  Seville,  that  lie  com- 
menced the  splenrlid  palace  of  the  Alhambra;  superintending 
the  building  of  it  in  person  ;  mingling  frequently  among  the 
artists  and  workmen,  and  directing  their  labors. 

Thoncjh  thus  magnificent  in  liis  works  and  great  in  his 
enterprises,  ne  waj  simple  in  his  person  and  moderate  in  his 
enjoyments.  His  dress  was  not  merely  void  of  splendor,  but 
so  plain  as  not  to  distinguish  him  from  his  subjects.  '  His 
harein  boasted  but  few  beauties,  and  these  he  visiteil  but 
seldom,  though  they  were  entertained  with  great  magnifi- 
cence. His  wives  were  dauf,'hter.^  of  the  principal  nobles,  and 
were  treated  by  liim  as  friends  and  rational  companions. 
What  IS  more,^he  managed  to  make  them  live  in  friendship 
«,,f    r.„«  »v,^4.i.„_     j£g  passed  much  of  his  time  in  his  gar- 
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(Irns;  especially  in  those  of  the  Alhambra,  which  he  had 
stored  with  the  rarest  plants  and  the  most  beautiful  and  aro- 
matic flowers.  Here  he  delighted  himself  in  reading  histories, 
or  in  causing  them  to  be  read  and  related  to  him,  and  some- 
times, in  intervals  of  leisure,  employed  himself  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  three  sons,  for  whom  he  had  provided  the  most 
learned  and  virtuous  masters. 

As  he  had  frankly  and  voluntarily  offered  himself  a  tribu- 
tary vassal  to  Ferdinand,  so  he  always  remained  loyal  to  his 
word,  giving  him  repeated  proofs  of  fidelity  and  attachment. 
When  that  renowned  monarch  died  in  Seville  in  1254,  Alhamar 
sent  ambassadors  to  condole  with  his  successor,  Alonzo  X., 
and  with  them  a  gallant  train  of  a  hundred  Moorish  cavaliers 
of  distinguished  rank,  who  were  to  attend  round  the  royal 
bier  during  the  funeral  ceremonies,  each  bearing  a  lighted 
taper.  This  grand  testimonial  of  respect  was  repeated  by  the 
Moslem  monarch  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  each 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  King  Ferdinand  el  Santo,  when 
the  hundred  Moorish  knights  repaired  from  Granada  to 
Seville,  and  took  their  stations  with  lighted  tapers  in  the 
centre  of  the  sumptuous  cathedral  round  the  cenotaph  of 
the  illustrious  deceased. 

Alhamar  retained  his  faculties  and  vigor  to  an  advanced 
age.  In  his  seventy-ninth  year  (A.D.  1272)  he  took  the  field 
on  horseback,  accomi)anied  by  the  flower  of  his  chivalry,  to 
resist  an  invasion  of  his  territories.  As  the  army  sallied  forth 
from  Granada,  one  of  the  principal  adalides,  or  guides,  who 
rode  in  the  advance,  accidentally  broke  his  lance  against  the 
a'-oh  of  the  gate.  The  councillors  of  the  king,  alarmed  by 
tnis  circumstance,  which  was  considered  an  evil  omen, 
entreated  him  to  ri^turn.  Their  supjdications  were  in  vain. 
The  king  persisted,  and  at  noontide  the  omen,  say  the  Moor- 
ish chroniclers,  was  fataJy  fulfilled.  Alhamar  was  suddenly 
struck  with  illness,  and  had  nearly  fallen  from  his  horse. 
He  was  placed  on  a  litter,  and  borne  back  towards  Granada, 
l)ut  his  illness  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  they  were 
obliged  to  pitch  his  tent  in  the  Vega.  His  physicians  were 
fillt'd  with  consternation,  not  knowing  what  remedy  to  pre- 
scribe. In  a  few  hours  he  died,  vomiting  blood  and  in  violent 
convulsions.  Th(^  (lastilian  ])rince,  Don  Philip,  brother  of 
Alonzo  X.,  was  by  liis  side  when  he  expired.  His  body  was 
emhalined,  enclosed  in  a  silver  coffin,  and  buried  in  the 
Alhambra  in  a  sepulchre  of  precious  marble,  amidst  the 
iiul'('i;.ri)ed  lamentations  of  his  subjects,  who  bewailed  liira  as  a 
I):i!etjt. 
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I  have  said  that  he  was  tlic  iiirft  of  the  ilhistrious  line  of 
Nasar  that  sat  upon  a  throne.  1  may  add  that  ho  was  the 
rounder  of  a  brilli:iiit  kingdom,  winch  will  ever  be  famous  in 
liistory  and  romance,  as  the  last  rallying  place  of  Musleui 
I.iower  and  splendor  in  the  reninsula.  Though  his  undertak- 
ings were  vast,  and  his  expenditures  immense,  yet  his  treasury 
was  always  full  ;  and  this  seeming  contradiction  gave  rise 
to  the  story  that  he  was  versed  in  magic  art,  and  possessed  of 
the  secret  for  transmuting  baser  nuitals  into  gold.  Those  who 
have  attended  to  his  domestic  policy,  as  here  set  forth,  will 
easily  understand  the  natural  magic  and  simple  alchemy  which 
made  his  ample  treasury  to  overliov/. 


YUSEF   ABUL   HAGIG, 

THE    FINISHER     OF    THE    ALHAMBRA. 

To  the  foregoing  particulars,  concerning  the  Moslem  princes 
who  once  reigned  in  these  halls,  1  shall  add  a  brief  notice  of  the 
monarch  who  completed  and  embellished  the  Alhambra.  Yusef 
Abul  ilagig  (or  as  u  is  sometimes  written,  Haxis)  was  another 
prince  of  the  noble  line  of  Nasar.  He  ascended  the  throne 
of  Granada  in  the  yeai'  of  graiie  IS'.io,  and  is  described  by  Mos- 
lem writers  as  having  a  noble  presen(!e.  great  bodily  strength, 
and  a  fair  complexioi:,  and  the  majesty  of  his  countenance  in- 
creased, say  they,  by  suffering  his  beard  to  grow  to  a  dignifi(Hi 
length  and  dyeing  it  black.  ITis  manners  were  gentle,  affable, 
and  urbane  ;  he  earned  the  benignity  of  his  nature  into  war- 
fare, prohibiting  all  wanton  cruelty,  and  enjoining  mercy  and 
protection  towards  women  and  children,  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  all  friars  and  other  persons  of  holy  and  recluse  life.  But 
though  he  possessed  the  courage  comnion  to  generous  spirits, 
the  bent  of  his  genius  was  more  for  peace  than  war,  and 
though  repeatedly  obliged  by  circumstances  to  take  up  arms, 
he  was  generally  unfortunate. 

Among  other  ill-starred  enterprises,  he  UTidertook  a  "roat 
campaign,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Morocco,  against 
tht  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  but  was  defeat((d  in  the 
memorable  batth;  of  Salado.  whieli  had  nearly  proved  a  death- 
blov;  to  the  Moslem  power  in  Spain. 

Yusef  obtained  a  long  truce  after  this  defeat,  and  now  his 
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chawctci  slione  forth  in  its  true  lustre.  He  had  an  excellent 
me'iiory,  and  had  stored  his  mind  witli  science  and  erudition ; 
his  taste  was  altogether  elegant  and  refined,  and  he  was  ac- 
counted the  best  poet  of  his  time.  Devoting  himself  to  the 
instruction  of  his  people  and  the  improvement  of  their  morals 
and  manners,  he  established  schools  in  all  the  villages,  with 
simple  and  uniform  systems  of  education  ;  he  obliged  every 
hamlet  of  more  than  twelve  houses  to  have  a  mosque,  and 
})uriiied  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  the  festivals  and  popu- 
lar amusements,  from  various  abuses  and  indecorums  which 
hail  crept  into  them.  He  attended  vigilantly  to  the  police  of 
the  city,  establishing  nocturnal  guards  and  patrols,  and  super- 
intending all  municipal  concerns.  His  attention  was  also 
directed  towards  finishing  the  great  architectural  works  com- 
menced by  his  predecessors,  and  erecting  otliers  on  his  own 
plans.  The  Alhambra,  which  had  been  founded  by  the  good 
Alhamar,  was  now  completed.  Yusef  constructed  the  beauti- 
ful Gate  of  Justice,  forming  the  grand  entrance  to  the  for- 
tress, which  he  finished  in  1348.  He  likewise  adorned  many 
of  the  courts  and  halls  of  the  i)alace,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
inscriptions  on  the  walls,  in  which  his  name  repeatedly  occurs. 
He  built  also  the  noble  Alcazar  or  citadel  of  Malaga,  now  un- 
fortunately a  mere  mass  of  crumbling  ruins,  but  which  most 
probably  exhibited  in  its  interior,  similar  elegance  and  mag- 
nificence with  the  Alhambra. 

The  genius  of  a  sovereign  stamps  a  character  upon  his  time. 
The  nobles  of  Granada,  imitating  the  elegant  and  graceful 
taste  of  Yusef,  soon  filled  the  city  of  Granada  with  magnifi- 
cent palaces  ;  the  halls  of  which  were  paved  with  Mosaic,  the 
walls  aiid  ceilings  wrought  in  fretwork,  and  delicately  gilded 
and  painted  with  azure,  vermilion,  and  other  brilliant  colors, 
or  minutely  inlaid  with  cedar  and  other  precious  woods  ;  speci- 
mens of  which  have  survived,  in  all  their  lustre,  the  lapse  of 
several  centuries.  Many  of  the  houses  had  fountains,  which 
threw  up  jets  of  water  to  refresh  and  cool  the  air.  They  had 
lofty  towers  also,  of  wood  or  stone,  curiously  carved  and  orna- 
mented, and  covered  with  plates  of  metal  that  glittered  in  the 
sun.  Such  was  the  refined  and  delicate  taste  in  architecture 
that  prevailed  among  this  elegant  people  ;  insomuch  that  to 
use  the  beautiful  simile  of  an  Arabian  writer,  "  Granada,  in 
the  days  of  Yusef,  was  as  a  silver  vase  filled  with  emeralds 
and  jacinths." 

One  anecdote  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  magnanimity  of 
this  generous  prince.     The  long  truce  which  had   succeeded 
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.  1ft  battle  of  Salado  was  at  an  end,  and  every  effort  of  Yusef 
to  cnew  it  was  in  vain.  His  deadly  foe,  Alfonzo  XI.  of  Cas- 
wle,  trok  the  field  with  great  force,  and  laid  siege  to  Gibraltar. 
YuseJ  Juctantly  took  up  arms,  and  sent  troops  to  the  relief 
of  the  place.  In  the  midst  of  his  anxiety,  lie  received  tidings 
that  his  dreaded  foe  had  suddenly  fallen  a  victim  to  the  jjlague. 
Instead  of  manifesting  exultation  on  the  occasion,  Yusef  called 
tr  mind  the  great  qualities  of  the  deceased,  and  was  touched 
with  a  noble  sorrow.  "Alas  !  "  cried  he,  "the  world  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  excellent  princes  ;  a  sovereign  who  knew  how 
to  honor  merit,  whether  in  friend  or  foe  !  " 

The  Spanish  chroniclers  themselves  bear  witness  to  this 
magnanimity.  According  to  their  accounts,  the  Moorish  cav- 
aliers  partook  of  the  sentiment  of  their  king,  and  put  on 
mourning  for  the  death  of  Alfonzo.  Even  those  of  Gibraltar, 
who  had  been  so  closely  invested,  when  they  knew  that  the 
hostile  monarch  lay  dead  in  his  camp,  determined  among 
themselves  that  no  hostile  movement  should  be  made  against 
the  Christians.  The  day  on  which  the  camp  was  broken  up, 
and  the  army  departed  bearing  the  corpse  of  Alfonzo,  the 
Moors  issued  in  multitudes  from  Gibraltar,  and  stood  mute 
and  melancholy,  watching  the  mournful  pageant.  The  sanie 
reverence  for  the  deceased  was  observed  by  all  the  Moorish 
commanders  on  the  frontiers,  who  suffered  the  funeral  train 
to  pass  in  safety,  bearing  the  corpse  of  the  Christian  sovereign 
from  Gibraltar  to  Seville.* 

Yusef  did  not  long  survive  the  enemy  he  had  so  generously 
deplored.  In  the  year  1354,  as  he  was  one  day  praying  in  the 
royal  mosque  of  the  Alhambra,  a  maniac  rushed  suddenly 
from  behind  and  plunged  a  dagger  in  his  side.  The  cries  of 
the  king  brought  his  guards  and  courtiers  to  liis  assistance. 
They  found  him  weltering  in  his  blood.  He  made  some  signs 
as  if  to  speak,  but  his  words  were  unintelligible.  They  bore 
him  senseless  to  the  royal  apartments,  where  he  expired  almost 
immediately.  The  murderer  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  limbs 
burnt  in  public  to  gratify  the  fury  of  the  po])ulace. 

The  body  of  the  king  was  interred  in  a  superb  sepulchre  of 
white  marble ;  a  long  epitapli,  in  letters  of  gold  upon  an  azure 
ground,  recorded  his  virtues.  "  Here  lies  a  king  and  martyr, 
of  an  illustrious  line,  gentlo,  learned,  and  virtuous  ;  renowned 

*    I  d'"*!""""*"  *'"•*"'*'""  •■"  la  villa  vCaBtillode  Gibraltar  (lexpucK  ((iif  •opieroi    m 

3ae  el  Key  Don  Alonzo  era  mu«rto,  ordrnaroM  piitrfsi  <]nc  ninpruno  iion  fiipHgp  oniido   I 
e  fafer  nin)!;un  raoTimiento  contra  los  i;hristianoii,  ni  mover  pelear  contra  ello*, 
MtoTieron  todoi  auedos  y  deeiaa  entre  elloa  <{ui  autuei  dia  muriera  ua  iioblu  mr  r  Gran 
prinoiptdalmaada."  ' ' 
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for  the  fji'MOos  of  liis  p'THon  fuifl  liis  inniincrH ;  wliosc  elt'iiioncy, 
pictv  uikI  iK'novoliiic't',  won;  I'XtolU'd  tliiou<>li(>ut  lljc  Uiiijj;(li»in 
of  (iratiiulii.  He  was  a  <rrc'ut  piiiK-i; ;  tin  illiiHtriods  c-iiptain; 
a  sharp  Hwoni  of  tin;  RIoslcins;  a  valiant  Btaiuhml- bearer 
aiiioiij;  tlic  most  potent  inonareliH,"  etc. 

'Pill'  nioscpie  still  exists  wliicli  ouee  resounded  witli  the 
(lyinj;  cries  of  Yusef,  but  the  monument  which  recorded  his  vir- 
tues has  loiij?  since  disappeared.  His  name,  however,  remains 
iiiseril)ed  amonj^  the  delicate  and  graceful  ornaments  of  the 
Alliambra,  ami  will  be  perpetuated  in  connection  with  this 
renowned  pile,  which  it  was  bis  'iiide  and  delight  to  beautify. 


TFTK   MYSTERIOUS   CITAMIJKRS. 


As  I  was  ramblinj;  one  day  about  the  Moorish  halls,  my 
attention  was,  for  tlie  first  time,  attra(;ted  to  a  door  in  a  remote 
gallery,  c(>mHuniicatin<;  ap|iarently  with  some  part  of  the 
Alliambra  which  I  h;ul  not  vut  explored,  I  attt;nipted  to  open 
it,  but  it  was  locked.  I  knocked,  but  no  on(>  answered,  and 
the  sound  seemed  to  reverberate  through  empty  chambers. 
Here  then  was  a  mystery.  Here  was  the  haunted  wing  of  the 
castle.  How  was  I  to  get  at  the  dark  secrets  here  shut  up 
from  the  public  eye?  Should  I  come  privately  at  night  with 
lamp  and  sword,  according  to  the  prying  custom  of  heroes  of 
romance;  or  should  1  endeavor  to  draw  the  secret  from  I'epe 
till'  stuttering  gardener;  or  the  ingenuous  Dolores,  or  tlie 
lofpuicious  Mateo?  Or  should  I  go  frankly  and  openly  to 
Dame  Aniouia  the  cfiiUrlaiiir,  and  ask  her  all  al)Out  it?  I 
cliose  tli(!  latter  course,  as  being  the  simplest  tiiough  the  least 
ronuiutic;  and  found,  somewiuit  to  ni}'  disappointnunt,  that 
there  was  no  mystery  in  the  case.  I  was  welcome  to  explore 
the  apartuKUit,  and  there  w;i8  the  key. 

'I'htis  |)iovided,  I  returned  forthwith  to  the  door.  It  o])ened, 
as  I  had  surmised,  to  a  range  of  vacant  ehaml)er8  ;  but  llu-y 
Wire  quite  different  from  tiie  rest  of  the  palace.  The  archi- 
tecture, though  rich  and  antiquated,  was  European.  Tiiere 
was  nothing  Moorish  about  it.  Tiic  first  two  rooms  were 
lol'lv  ;  the  ceilings,  brokt'u  in  many  jtlaces,  were  of  cedar, 
deeply  panelli'd  and  skilfully  carved  witii  fruits  anil  flowers, 
intermingled  with  grotesque  masks  or  faces. 

The  walls  hud   evidently  iu  aucient  times  beeu   hung  with 
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damask ;  but  now  were  naked,  and  scrawled  over  l)y  that  "lasR 
of  aspiring  t<.ivellers  who  dclilt!  noblo  iiu;iiuinont8  with  their 
worthless  names.     The  windows,  disniaiitltMl  and  open  to  wind 
and  weather,  looked  out  into  a  charming  little  seehidod   gar- 
den, where  an   alabaster  fountain  sparkled  among  roses  and 
myrtles,  and  was  surrounded  by  orange  and  citron  trees,  some 
of  which  flung   their  branches  into  tlie  chambers,     litiyond 
these  rooms  were  two  saloons,  longer  but  loss  lofty,  looking 
also  into  the  garden.     In  the  compartments  of  the   panelled 
ceiling  were  baskets  of  fruit  and  garlands  of  Howers,  painted 
by  no  mean  hand,  and   in  tolerable  preservation.     The  walls 
also  had  been  painted   in    fresco  in  the  Italian  style,  but  the 
paintings  were  nearly  obliterated ;  the   windows  were   in  the 
same  shattered  state  with  those  of  tlu;  other  chambers.     This 
fanciful   suite  of  rooms  terminated  in  an  open  gallery  with 
balustrades,  running  at  right  angles  along  another  side 'of  the 
garden.     Tlie  whole  aj)artnient,  so  delicate;  and  elegant  in   its 
decorations,  so  choice  and  sequestered  in  its  situation  along 
this  retired  little  garden,  and  so  different  in  architecture  from 
the  neighboring  halls,  awakened  an  interest  in  its  history.     I 
found   on   inquiry  that   it   was   an   apartment  fitted   up   by 
Italian  artists  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  at  tlie  time 
when  Philip  V.  and  his  second  wife,  the  beautiful  Elizabetta 
of  Farnese,  daugliter  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  wi^re  expected  at 
the  Alhambra.     It  was  destined  for  the  queen  an  i   the   ladies 
of  her  train.     One  of  the  loftiest  chambers  had  been  her  sleep- 
ing room.     A  narrow  staircase,  now  walled  uj),  led  up  to  a  de- 
lightful belvidere,  originally  a  mirador  of  the  Moorish  sultanas, 
communicating  with  the  harem;  but  which  was  fitted  uj)  as  a 
boudoir  for  the  fair  Elizabetta,  and  still  retains  the  name  of 
el  tocador  de  la  Reyna,  or  the  queen's  toilette. 

One  window  of  the  royal  slee{)ing-room  commanded  a  pros- 
pect of  the  Generalife  and  its  embowered  terraces,  another 
looked  out  into  the  little  secluded  garden  I  have  menti»)ned, 
which  was  decidedly  Moorish  in  its  character,  and  also  had  itft 
history.  It  was  in  fact  the  garden  of  Lindaraxaso  often  men- 
tioned in  descriptions  of  the  Alhambra;  but  who  this  Lin- 
daraxa  was  I  had  never  heard  explained.  A  little  research 
gave  me  the  few  particulars  known  about  her.  She  was  a 
Moorish  beauty  who  flourished  in  the  court  of  Muliamed  the 
Left-handed,  and  was  the  daughter  of  his  loyal  adherent,  the 
alcayde  of  Malaga^  who  sheltered  him  in  his  city  when  driven 
from  the  throne.  On  regaining  his  crown,  the  alcayde  was 
rewarded  for  his  fidelity.     His  daughter  had  her  apartment  in 
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to 


i\urr  in  marriage 
Niisar,  a  young  (JcLiint.'ritMi  princti  dcsccndiMl  from  Abeu  Hud 
iho  .lust.  Tln'ir  espousals  with  doubtless  celebrated  in  tho 
royal  palaee,  and  tlu'ir  h  ii;ymoou  may  have  passed  among 
tlit'se  very  bowcu's.' 

Four  ecMtiiries  had  elapsed  sinee  tho  fair  Limhiraxa  jiassed 
away,  yt't  how  iiuudi  of  the  fragile  bi'auty  of  Liu;  seencs  she 
inhabited  rt'inaincd !  'I'he  gardt.'ii  still  bloonuMl  in  whieh  she 
delighted  ;  iht;  fountain  still  presented  the  (!ryst;il  mirror  in 
whieh  her  eharms  may  ouca',  have  been  reflected;  the  alabaster,  it 
is  true,  had  lost  its  whittMiess  ;  the  basin  beiiiiath,  ovi-rrun  with 
weeds,  liM-d  be(!ome  the  lurUing-plaec  of  tlu;  li/ard,  but  there 
was  something  in  the  very  decay  that  eiihaneed  thi;  interest 
of  the  scene,  speaking  as  it  did  (jf  that  mutability,  the  irrevo- 
cable lot  (jf  man  and  all  his  works. 

The  desolation  too  of  these;  chambers,  once  tlm  abode  of 
the  proud  and  elegant  Kli/abetta,  h;id  a.  more  tou(diing  charm 
for  me  than  if  I  had  b(dudd  them  in  their  jtristine  splendor, 
glittering  with  the  pageantry  of  a  court. 

When  1  returned  to  my  (piiuters,  in  the  governor's  apart- 
ment, everything  seemed  tame  and  eommonplace  after  the 
poeticr  nigiou  1  had  left.  The  tlujught  suggested  itself:  Why 
cMiild  I  not  change  my  (^larters  to  these  vacant  chambers? 
that  woidd  indeed  be  living  in  the  Alhambra,  surrounded  by 
its  gardens  and  fountains,  as  i'l  the  time  of  the  iSIoorish  sov- 
ereigns. 1  proposed  the  (diange  to  J)ame  .\iitonia  and  her  fam- 
ily,  and  it  occasioned  vast  surprise,  'i'hey  (iould  not  conceive 
any  rational  inducement  for  the  choice  of  an  apartment  so  for- 
lorn, n  lote  and  solitary.  J)olores  exclaimed  at  its  ♦"riglitful 
loneline  "^ ;  nothing  but  bats  and  owls  flitting  about  —  and 
then  a  fox  and  wild-eat  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  neighboring 
baths,  and  roameil  iibout  at  night.  The  good  Tia  had  more 
reasonable  ol»je(!tions.  The  neighborhood  was  infested  by 
vagrants;  gy])sies  swarmed  in  the  caverns  of  the  adjacent 
hills;  the  palace  was  ruinous  and  easy  to  be  entered  in  many 
placi's ;  tiie  rumor  of  a  stranger  ([uart.'red  aloiu;  in  one  of  the 
remote  and  ruined  apartments,  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  vest 
iif  the  inhabitants,  might  tempt  unwelcome  visitors  in  the 
night,  especially   as  foreigners  were  always  .sup[)osed   to  be 

'  I'liri  'le  liis  cos.'isrn  i|ii<'  tiencn  pn'risa  intfi-vciicioti  l(t«  Itcyes  Moros  (>s  cii  ol  iiiatri- 
inoiiio  (Ic  HiH  pranil<'s  ;  ilo  aiiui  iincp  i|ii<i  tmloM  Ids  s.^norc*  llcgail.is  ;i  la  pi-rsoiiii  real  si 
(■a»:iM  Oil  |i;ilai;iii,  y  siciiiiiri'i  liiivo  sii  (|ii;irlo  ilimiiiiidd  p.irM  (><l(i  <v'r('iiic)ni;i. 

Oiii' (if  iIki  thing's  in  wliic'li  tin- . Moorish  kiii>;s  intc  rriTcil  was  in  llie  iiiarriftffn  of 
lli'ir  notilt's  :  liciicc  it  caini' tli.i'  all  tho  .sri'iors  attailu'cl  to  iho  royal  porson  wore 
iiiarricil  in  the  palace;  anil  then'  wan  always  u  chauihor  destiiii'il  for  the  ceremony. 
-  I'aseos por  Urdit'iiiii,  I'asi'o  XXI. 
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well  stocked  with  money.  I  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  mj 
humor,  however,  and  my  will  wis  law  with  these  good  people. 
So,  calling  in  the  assistance  of  a  carpenter,  and  the  over  offi- 
cious Mateo  Ximenes,  the  doors  and  windows  w(>re  soon 
placed  in  a  state  of  tolerable  security,  and  the  sleeping-room 
of  the  stately  Elizabetta  prepared  for  my  reception.  Mateo 
kindly  volunteered  as  a  body-guard  to  sleep  in  my  ante- 
chamber ;  but  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  put  his  valor 
to  the  proof. 

With  all  the  hardihood  T  had  assumed  and  all  the  precau- 
tions I  had  taken,  I  must  confess  the  first  night  passed  in 
these  quarters  was  inexpressibly  dreary.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  so  much  the  apprehension  of  dangers  from  without  that 
affected  me,  as  the  character  of  the  place  itself,  with  all  its 
strange  associations :  the  deeds  of  violence  committed  there  • 
the  tragical  ends  of  many  of  those  who  had  once  reigned 
there  in  splendor.  As  I  passed  beneath  the  fatod  halls  of  tha 
tower  of  Comares  on  the  way  to  my  chamber.  I  called  to  mind 
a  quotation,  that  used  to  thrill  me  in  the  days  of  boyhood ; 

Fate  sits  on  the  t>  dark  battlements  and  frowns; 
And,  as  the  portal  opens  to  receive  me, 
A  voice  in  sullen  echoes  through  the  courts 
Tells  of  a  nameless  deed ! 

The  whole  family  escorted  me  to  my  chamber,  and  took 
leave  of  me  as  of  one  engaged  on  a  perilous  enterprise  ;  and 
when  I  heard  their  retreating  steps  die  away  along  the  waste 
antechambers  and  echoing  galleries,  and  turned  "the  key  of 
my  door,  I  was  reminded  of  those  hobgoblin  stories,  where 
the  hero  is  left  to  accomplish  the  adventure  of  an  enchanted 
house. 

Even  the  thoughts  of  fair  Elizabetta  and  the  beauties  of  her 
court,  who  had  once  graced  these  chambers,  now.  by  a  perver- 
sion of  fancy,  added  to  the  gloom.  Here  was  the  scene  of 
their  transient  gayety  and  loveliness;  hero  were  the  very 
traces  of  their  elegance  and  enjoy nicMit;  but  what  and  whero 
were  they  ?  —  Dust  and  ashes  !  tenants  of  the  tomb  !  phan- 
toms of  the  memory ! 

A  vague  and  indescribable  awe  was  creejung  over  me  I 
would  fain  have  ascribed  it  to  tlie  thoughts  of  robbers  awak- 
ened by  the  evening's  conversation,  but  I  felt  it  was  some- 
thing mrre  unreal  and  absiml.  The  long-buried  superstitions 
of  the  nursery  were  reviving,  and  asserting  their  power  over 
my  imagination.     Everything   began   to   be   affected    by  the 
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working  of  my  mind.     The  whispering  of  the  wind,  among 

the  citron-trees  beneath  my  window,  liad  something  sinister. 
I  cast  my  eyes  into  the  garden  of  Liiidaraxa ;  tlie  groves  pre- 
sented a  gulf  of  shadows  ;  the  thickets,  indistinct  and  ghastly 
shapes.  I  was  glad  to  close  the  window,  but  my  chamber 
itself  became  infected.  There  was  a  slight  rustling  noise 
overhead  ;  a  bat  suddenly  emerged  from  a  broken  panel  of  the 
ceiling,  flitting  about  the  room  and  athwart  my  solitary  lamp; 
and  as  tlie  fateful  bird  almost  flouted  my  face  with  his  noise- 
less wing,  the  grotesque  faces  carved  in  high  relief  in  the 
cedar  ceiling,  whence  he  had  emerged,  seemed  to  mope  and 
mow  at  me. 

Rousing  myself,  and  half  smiling  at  this  temporary  weak- 
ness, I  resolved  to  brave  it  out  in  the  tru'e  spirit  of  the  hero 
of  the  enchanted  house;  so,  taking  lamp  in  hand,  I  sallied 
forth  to  make  a  tour  of  the  palace.  Notwithstanding  every 
mental  exertion  the  task  was  a  severe  one.  I  had  to  traverse 
waste  halls  and  mysterious  galleries,  where  the  rays  of  the 
lain})  extended  but  a  short  distance  around  me.  I  walked,  as 
it  were,  in  a  mere  halo  of  light,  w.alled  in  by  impenetrable 
darkness.  The  vaulted  corridors  were  as  caverns  ;  the  ceil- 
ings of  the  halls  were  lost  in  gloom.  I  recalled  all  that 
had  been  said  of  the  danger  from  interlopers  in  these  remote 
and  ruined  apartments.  Might  not  some  vagrant  foe  be  lurk- 
ing before  or  behind  me,  in  the  outer  darkness  ?  My  own 
shadow,  cast  upon  the  wall,  began  to  disturb  me.  Th^  echoes 
of  my  own  footsteps  along  the  corridors  made  me  pause 
and  look  round.  I  was  traversing  scenes  fraught  with  dismal 
recollections.  One  dark  passage  led  down  to  the  mosque 
where  Yusef,  the  Moorish  monarch,  the  finisher  of  the  Alham- 
bra,  had  been  basely  murdered.  In  another  jilace,  I  trod  the 
gallery  where  another  monarch  had  been  struck  down  by  the 
poniard  of  a  relative  whom  he  had  thwarted  in  his  love. 

A  low  murmuring  sound,  as  of  stifled  voices  and  clanking 
chains,  now  reached  me.  It  seemed  to  come  from  tlie  Hall  of 
tlie  Abencerrages,  I  knew  it  to  be  the  rush  of  water  through 
subterranean  channels,  but  it  sounded  strangely  in  the  niglit, 
and  reminded  lue  of  the  dismal  stories  to  which  it  had  given 
rise. 

Soon,  however,  my  ear  was  assailed  by  sounds  too  fearfully 
real  to  be  tln^  work  of  fancy.  As  I  was  crossing  the  Hall  of 
Ambassadors,  low  moans  and  broken  ejaculations  rose,  as  it 
were,  from  beneath  my  feet.  I  paused  and  listened.  They 
then  appeared  to  be  outside  of  the  tower  —  then  again  within. 
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Then  broke  forth  howlings  as  of  an  animal  —  then  stifled 
shrieks  and  inarticulate  ravings.  Heard  in  tiiat  dead  lioiir  and 
singular  place,  the  effect  was  thrilling.  \  liad  no  desire  for 
further  perambulation  ;  but  returned  to  my  chamber  with  in- 
finitely more  alacrity  than  I  had  sallied  forth,  and  drew  my 
breath  more  freely  when  once  more  within  its  walls  and  the 
door  bolted  behind  me.  When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  with 
the  sun  shining  in  at  my  window  and  lighting  up  every  part 
of  the  building  with  his  cheerful  and  truth-telling  beams,  1 
could  scarcely  recall  the  shadows  and  fancies  conjured  \x\^  by 
the  gloom  of  the  preceding  night;  or  believe  that  the  scenes 
around  me,  so  naked  and  apparent,  could  have  been  clothed 
with  such  imaginary  horrors. 

Still,  the  dismal  bowlings  and  ejaculations  1  had  heard  were 
not  ideal;  they   were  soon  accounted  for,  however,   by  my 


handmaid  Dolores ; 


being  the   ravings 


of 


a  poor  maniac,  a 


brother  of  her  aunt,  who  was  subject  to  violent  paroxysms, 
during  which  he  was  confined  in  a  vaulted  room  beneath  the 
Hall  of  Ambassadors. 

In  tbe  course  of  a  few  evenings  a  thorough  change  took 
place  ia  the  scene  and  its  associations.  The  moon,  which 
when  I  took  possession  of  my  new  apartments  was  invisible, 
gradually  gained  each  evening  upon  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  at  length  rolled  in  full  s])leiidor  above  the  towers,  pouring 
a  flood  of  tempered  light  into  every  couit  and  hall.  The  gar- 
den beneath  my  window,  before  wrapped  in  gloom,  was  gently 
lighted  up,  the  orange  and  citron  trees  were  tipjied  with  silver; 
the  fountain  sparkled  in  the  moonbt  ms,  ami  even  the  blush 
of  the  rose  was  faintly  visible. 

I  now  felt  the  poetic  merit  of  the  Arabic  inscription  on  the 
walls:  '•' How  beauteous  is  this  garden ;  where  the  ^lowers  of 
the  earth  vie  with  the  stars  of  heaven.  What  can  compare 
with  the  vase  of  yon  alabaster  fountain  filled  „ith  crystal 
water  ?  nothing  but  the  moon  in  her  fulness,  shining  in  the 
midst  of  an  unclouded  sky  ! " 

On  such  heavenly  nights  T  would  sit  for  hours  at  my  window 
inhaling  the  sweetness  of  the  garden,  and  musing  on  the 
checkered  fortunes  of  tliose  whose  history  was  dimly  shadowed 
out  in  ti  e  elegant  memorials  around.  Sometimes,  when  all 
was  quiet,  and  the  clock  from  the  distant  cathedral  of  Granada 
struck  the  midnight  hour.  F  liiive  sallied  out  on  another  tour 
and  wandered  over  the  wiiole  building;  but  how  different  from 
my  first  tour !  No  longer  dark  and  mystericms  ;  no  longer 
peopled  with  shadowy  foes  ;   no  longer  recallinc  scenes^of 
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violenoo  and  murder  ;  all  was  open,  spacious,  beautiful ;  every- 
thiii""  c.allt'd  up  pleasiu.ir  and  ronuintie  fancies  ;  Liudaraxa  onee 
more  walked  in  her  garden ;  the  gay  chivalry  of  Moslem 
Ciranadaonce  more  glittered  about  the  Court  of  Lions  !  Who 
can  do  justice  to  a  moonlight  n'ght  in  such  a  climate  and  such 
a  ])lace  ?  'I'lie  temperature  of  a  summer  midnight  in  Anda- 
lusia is  perfectly  ethereal.  We  seem  lifted  up  into  a  purer 
al.iiiosphere  ;  we  feel  a  serenity  of  soul,  a  buoyancy  of  S})irits, 
ail  elasticity  of  frame,  which  render  mere  existence  hapjiincss. 
lint  when  moonlight  is  added  to  all  this,  the  effect  is  like 
enchantment.  Unc'  its  plastic  sway  the  Alhambra  seems  to 
rCijain  its  ])ristine  glories.  Every  rent  and  chasm  of  time  ; 
every  mouldering  tint  and  weather-stain  is  gone ;  the  marble 
I'esumes  its  original  whiteness  ;  the  long  colonnades  brighten 
in  the  moonbeams  ;  the  halls  are  illuminated  with  a  softened 
radiance,  —  we  tread  the  enchanted  palace  of  an  Arabian  tale  ! 

What  a  delight,  at  such  a  time,  to  ascend  to  the  little  airy 
pavilion  of  the  queen's  toilet  (el  tocador  de  la  reyna),  which, 
like  a  bird-cage,  overhangs  the  valley  of  the  Darro,  and  gaze 
from  its  light  arcades  upon  the  moonlight  prospect!  To  the 
riglit,  the  swelling  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  robbed  of 
their  ruggedness  and  softened  into  a  fairy-land,  with  their 
snowy  summits  gli^aming  like  silver  clouds  against  the  deep 
blue  sky.  And  then  to  lean  over  the  parapet  of  the  Tocador 
and  gaze  down  ujion  Granada  and  the  Albaycin  spread  out  like 
a  map  below;  all  buried  in  deep  repose;  the  whit<!  palaces 
and  convents  slee})ing  in  the  moonshine,  and  beyond  all  these 
the  vapory  Vega  fading  away  like  a  dream-land  in  the  distance. 

Sometimes  the  faint  click  of  castanets  rise  from  the  Ala- 
meda, where  some  gay  Andalusians  are  dancing  away  the 
summer  night.  Sometimes  the  dubious  tones  of  a  guitar  and 
the  notes  of  an  amorous  voice,  tell  perchance  the  whereabout 
of  some  moonstruck  lover  serenading  his  lady's  window. 

Such  is  a  faint  picture  of  the  moonlight  inghts  I  have  passed 
loittjrir.g  about  the  courts  and  halls  and  balconies  of  this  most 
suggestive  pile;  "•feeding  my  fancy  with  sugared  supposi- 
tions," and  enjoying  that  mixture  of  revery  and  sensation 
which  steal  away  existence  in  a  southern  climate;  so  that  it 
has  been  almost  morning  before  T  have  retired  to  bed,  ;  "^d 
been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  falling  waters  of  the  fountaia  of 
Liudaraxa. 
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PAiNORAMA  FROM  THE  TOWER  OF  COM  ARES. 

It  is  a  serene  and  beautiful  morning :  the  sini  has  not  gained 
sntlicieiit  ])o\ver  to  destroy  the  freshness  of  the  night.  What 
a  morning  to  mount  to  the  summit  of  the  Tower  of  Coniares, 
and  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Granada  and  its  environs  ! 

Come  tlien,  worthy  reader  and  comrade,  follow  my  steps 
into  tliis  vestibule,  ornamented  with  rich  tracer/,  which  opens 
into  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors.  We  will  uor  enter  tlie  hall, 
however,  but  turn  to  this  small  door  opening  into  the  wall. 
Have  a  care !  here  are  steep  wiiuling  steps  and  but  scanty 
light,  yet  up  this  narrow,  obscure,  and  sjiiral  staircase,  the 
proud  monarchs  of  Granada  and  their  queens  have  often 
ascended  to  the  battlements  to  watch  the  ap])raach  of  invad- 
ing armies,  or  gaze  with  anxious  hearts  on  the  battles  in  the 
V(;ga. 

At  length  we  have  reached  the  terraced  roof,  and  may  take 
breath  for  a  monnjpt,  while  we  cast  a  general  eye  over  the 
si)lendid  panorr'..!'  o?  city  and  councry;  of  rooky  mountain, 
verdu'.r.  valley,  .nd  fertile  plain;  of  castle,  cathedral,  Moorish 
towers,  and  Gofiac  domes,  oruml  ling  ruins,  and  blooniing 
groves.  Let  us  approach  tlie  b.'ictlements,  and  cast  our  eyes 
immediately  below.  See,  on  this  side  we  have  the  whole 
])lain  of  the  Alhambra  laid  op  in  to  us,  and  can  look  down 
into  its  courts  and  gardens,  yit  the  foot  of  the  tower  is  the 
(yourtof  the  Alberca,  with  its  .(reat  tank  or  tishpool,  bordered 
with  flowers ;  and  yonder  if.  the  Court  of  Lions,  with  its 
famous  fountain,  and  its  lig'it  Moorish  arcades ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  pile  is  the  little  garden  of  Lindaraxa,  buried  in 
the  heart  of  the  building,  with  its  roses  and  citrons,  and 
shrubbery  of  emerald  green. 

That  belt  of  bathlements,  studded  with  square  towers,  strag- 
gling round  the  wh  yle  brow  of  the  hill,  is  the  outer  boundary 
of  the  fortress.  Some  of  t'le  towers,  you  may  perceive,  are  in 
rv'ns,  and  their  massive  fragments  buried  among  vines,  lig- 
trees  and  aloes. 

Let  us  look  on  this  n  )rthern  side  of  the  tower.  It  is  a 
giddy  height;  the  very  'oundations  of  the  tower  rise  above 
the  groves  of  the  steep  1  ill-side.  And  see!  a  long  fissure  in 
the  massive  Avails,  shov  s  that  the  tower  has  been  rent  b\ 
some  of  the  eartliquakc  which  from  time  to  timt!  liave  tliroun 
Granada  into  consternation;  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  mu.l 
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rodiuie  (.his  crnmblinjjj  pile  to  a  mero  mass  of  niiii.  Tlie  deep 
iiiirrow  glf'ii  l)el()\v  lis,  wliich  gnulually  widens  as  it  oj)en3 
Iroiii  tlie  moiiiitaiiis,  is  the  valley  ol'  the  Darro;  you  see  the 
little  river  winding  its  way  under  iniljowered  terraces,  and 
among  orchards  and  flower-gardens.  It  is  a  stream  famous  in 
old  times  for  yielding  gold,  and  its  sands  are  still  sifted  occa- 
sionally, in  search  oi'  the  precious  ore.  Some  of  those  white 
pavilions,  which  here  and  there  gleam  from  among  groves  and. 
vineyards,  wiu'e  rustic  retreats  of  the  Moors,  to  enjoy  the 
refreshment  of  their  gardens.  Well  have  they  been  com- 
pared by  one  of  their  poets  to  so  many  pearls  set  in  a  bed  of 
emeralds. 

The  airy  palace,  with  its  tall  white  towers  and  long  arcades, 
wliifli  l)reasts  yon  mountain,  among  poni{)ous  groves  and  hang- 
ing gard(Mis,  is  the  Generalife,  a  summer  palace  of  the  Moorish 
kings,  to  which  they  resorted  during  the  sultry  months  to 
enjoy  a  still  more  breezy  region  than  that  of  the  Alhambra. 
The  naked  summit  of  tlu;  height  above  it,  where  you  behold 
some  shapeless  ruins,  is  the  Silla  del  Moro,  or  Seat  of  the 
Moor,  so  called  from  having  been  a  retreat  of  the  unfortunate 
Boabdil  during  the  time  of  an  insurrection,  where  he  seated 
himself,  and  looked  down  mdurnfnlly  u])on  his  rel)ellious  city. 

A  murmuring  sound  of  writer  now  and  then  rises  from  the 
valley.  It  is  fnun  the  acpiediiet  of  yon  Moorish  mill,  nearly 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  avenue  of  trees  beyond  is  the 
Alameda,  along  the  bank  of  the  Darro,  a  favorite  resort  in 
evenings,  and  a  rendezvous  of  lovers  in  the  summer  nights, 
•when  the  guitar  may  be  heard  at  a  late  hour  from  the  benches 
along  its  walks.  At  present  you  see  none  bnt  a  few  loitering 
monks  there,  and  a  group  of  water-carriers.  The  latter  are 
burdened  witli  water  jars  of  ancient  Oriental  constnu'tion, 
such  as  were  used  by  the  Moors.  They  have  been  filled  at 
the  cold  and  limpid  spring  called  the  fountain  of  Avellanos. 
Yon  mountain  path  leads  to  the  fountain,  a  favorite  resort  of 
Miislems  as  well  as  Christians;  for  this  is  said  to  be  the 
Adinamar  (Aynu-1-adamar),  the  "  Fountain  of  Tears,"  men- 
tioned by  Ibn  l>atuta  the  traveller,  and  celebrated  in  the 
histories  and  romances  of  the  Moors. 

You  start!  'tis  nothing  biic  a  hawk  that  we  have  frightened 
from  his  nest.  This  old  tower  is  a  complete  breeding-place 
for  vagrant  birds;  the  swallow  and  martlet  abound  in  every 
chink  and  cranny,  and  cin^le  about  it  the  whole  day  long; 
while  at  night,  when  all  i.tlier  birds  have  gone  to  rest,  the 
moping  owl   come"   out  of  its   lurking-place,  and   utters    its 
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ves  and  sailing  up  to  tlie  rums  above  tiu'  ueneraiue  \ 
■e  you  raise  your  eyes  to  tlie  snowy  sunnnit  of  you  i)ilc 
jiiiitains,  shining  like  a  wliite  suuinun-  cloud  in  the  bhn^ 
It  is  tlie  Si.'rra  Nevada,  the  pride  and  deligiit  of  Gra- 


ho.lin-  orv  Iron,  the  battletncM.ls.  Sre  how  tin;  hawk  we  ha^e 
d.slo.Qe.r  sweeps  awa,y  helow  us,  skim nwn^t,'  over  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  and  sailing  up  to  tin;  ruins  ^^^'''^^  t''-;  ^.''''J^^  .L 
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nadii-  th('  sou"™.!  of  her  eooliug  breezi-s  and  i.eri)etual  verdurt! , 
of  iier  gushin^'  fountains  and  pen'unial  streams.  It  is  this 
rlorious^pile  of  mountains  which  gives  to  Granada  that  com- 
bination of  delights  so  rare  in  a  southern  city  ;  the  fresh 
vegetation  and  temperate  airs  of  a  northern  (diniate,  with  the 
vivifying  ardor  of  a.  tropical  sun,  and  the  cloudless  azure  of  a 
southerirsky.  It  is  this  aerial  treasury  of  snow,  which,  nifdt- 
iu<'  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  sununer  heat,  sends 
down  rivulets  and  streams  through  every  glen  and  gorge  of 
the  Alpuxarnis,  dilTusing  emeiuld  verdure  and  fertility  through- 
out a  chain  of  happy  and  secpiestered  valleys. 

These  mountains  uiay  be  well  called  tlie  glory  of  Granada. 
They  dominate  the  whole  extent  of  Andalusia,  and  may  be 
seeii  from  its  most  distant  ])arts.  The  muleteer  hails  them, 
as  he  views  their  frosty  peaks  from  the  sultry  level  of  the 
plain;  and  the  Spanish  mariner  on  tin;  deck  of  his  bark,  far, 
far  off  on  the  bosom  of  the  bUu!  Mediterranean,  watches  them 
with  a  pensive  eye,  thinks  of  delightful  Granada,  and  chants, 
in  low  voice,  some  (»ld  roman<.e  about  the  Moors. 

Bee  to  the  South  at  the  foot  of  those  mountains  a  line  of 
arid  hills,  down  which  a  long  train  of  mules  is  slowly  moving. 
Here  was  the  closing  scene  of  Moslem  domination.  From  the 
summit  of  one  of  those  hills  the  unfortunate  P)oabdil  cast  back 
his  last  look  upon  Granada,  and  gave  vent  to  the  agony  of  his 
soul.  It  is  the  spot  famous  in  song  and  story,  "Tlie  last  sigh 
of  the  Moor.'' 

Further  this  way  these  arid  hills  slope  down  into  the  luxu- 
rious Vega,  from  which  he  had  just  emerged  :  a  blooming 
wilderness  of  grove  and  garden,  and  teeming  orchard,  with  the 
Xenil  wind'ug  through  it  in  silviu'  links,  and  feeding  innu- 
merable rills ;  whiiih,  conducted  through  anciiMit  Moorish 
channels,  maintain  the  landscajje  in  perpetual  verdure.  Here 
were  tlu;  beloved  bowers  and  gardens,  and  rural  jjavilions, 
for  which  the  unfortunate  Moors  fought  with  such  desperate 
valor.  The  very  hovels  and  rude  granges,  now  inhabited  by 
boors,  show,  by  the  remains  of  arabestpies  ami  other  tasteful 
decoration,  that  they  were  elegant  residences  in  the  days  of 
the  Moslems.     Behold,  in  the  very  centre  of  this  eventful  plaii*, 
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a  place  wliich  in  a  manner  links  the  history  of  the  Old  World 
with  that  of  tiie  Ncnv.  Von  line  of  walls  ami  tov/t-rs  <;leaniing 
ill  the  morning  sun,  is  the  city  of  Santo  Vv,  built  hy  the  Catholic 
sovereij^'ns  durinjj;  the  siege  of  (rranada,  after  a  contlayration 
liad  destroyed  their  eanip.  It  was  to  these  wads  Columbus 
was  called  back  by  the  heroic  queen,  and  within  them  tho 
treaty  was  e.oncluded  which  letl  to  the  diseovi'iy  of  the  Western 
World.  Behind  yon  promontory  to  the  we.sL  is  tlu^  bridge  of 
I'iiios,  renowned  for  numy  a  l)loody  light  bcitween  Moors  and 
Christians.  At  this  bridgtv  tht*  messenger  overtook  Cohunbus 
when,  (h'spairing  of  success  with  the  Spaiush  sovereigns,  he 
was  departing  to  carry  his  project  of  discovery  to  the  court  of 
France. 

Above  the  bridge  a  range  of  mountains  V)ounds  the  Vega  to 
the  west :  the  ancient  barrier  between  Granada  and  the  Chris, 
tian  territories.  Among  their  heights  you  may  still  discern 
warrior  towns  ;  tlieir  gray  walls  and  battlements  seeming  of  a 
piece  with  tlu^  rocks  on  whi<',h  they  are  built.  Hero  and  there 
a  solitary  atalaya,  or  watcihtower,  ])erehed  on  a  mountain  peak, 
looks  down  as  it  were  from  the  sky  into  the  valle}'  on  (dther 
,si(li\  How  often  have  these  atalayas  given  noti(H!,  by  lire  at 
night  or  smoki;  by  day,  of  an  approacddng  foe!  [t  was  down 
a  (Tagged  d(dil(>  of  th(>sf  numntains,  called  the  Vv,'-  of  Lope, 
that  the  Christian  armies  dcsci'nded  into  the  Vega.  Hound 
the  hasi'  of  yon  gray  and  naked  mountain  (the  mountain  of 
Elvira),  stretehiiig  its  bold  rocky  ])romont()ry  into  the  bosom 
of  the  plain,  the  invading  squadrons  would  come  bur.- ting  into 
view,  with  ilaunting  banners  and  clangor  of  druni  and  trumpet. 

Five  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  Ismaid  bcii  FiM-rag.  a 
Moorish  king  of  Granad'',  beheld  from  this  very  tower  an  inva- 
sion of  tlie  kind,  and  an  insulting  ravage  of  the  W'ga;  ou  which 
occasion  he  displayed  an  instance  of  chivalrous  magnanimity, 
often  witnessed  in  thtOvroslem  ])riiices;  "whose  history."  says 
an  Arabian  writt'r,  ''abounds  in  generoiis  actions  and  noble 
deeds  that  will  last  through  all  suc(!eeding  ages,  and  live  forever 
ill  tli(!  memory  of  man." —  J-Jut  let  us  sit  down  on  this  parapet 
and  1  win  ndate  the  anecdote. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  Grace  l.'Ul),  that  Ismael  ben  Ferrag 
beheld  from  this  tow(>r  a  Christian  camp  whitening  the  skirts 
of  yon  mountain  of  IClvira.  The  royal  princes,  Don  fluan  and 
Don  Pedro,  regents  of  Castile  during  the  minority  of  Alfonso 
XI.,  had  already  laid  waste  the  eoiintrv  from  AI(;audete  to 
Alcala  la  lieal,  ea))*  uring  the  castle  of  lllora  and  setting  tire 
to  its  suburbs,  ami  they  now  carried  their  insulting  ravages  to 
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the  very  gates  of  Granatla,  dt'lyiiit,'  tlio  king  to  sally  forth  ami 
give  thoni  battle. 

Ismael,  thou-,'li  a  youii-,'  ami  iiitrcpi.l  priiKio,  hesitated  to 
accept  the  chall('ii<;o.  He  iiail  nut  siillicient  lorcc  at  hand,  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  troops  siiinnioned  from  the  nri^ddjoriii;; 
towns.  The  Ciiristian  princes,  iiiistakin-,'  his  niulives,  <,'avt'  np 
all  hope  of  drawint,'  him  fortli,  ;..nd  having  glutted  tiii-mselvi's 
with  ravage,  struck  their  tent:-,  and  began  tlieir  honiewani 
inarch.  Don  I'edro  led  the  van,  and  Don  .luan  brought  up  tlie 
rear,  but  their  march  was  confisi'd  and  irregular,  tlu>  army 
being  greatly  encumbered  by  tlu;  spoils  and  captives  they  had 
taken. 

By  this  time  King  Tsmael  had  received  his  expected  re. 
sources,  and  putting  them  under  the  command  of  Osmyii,  one, 
of  the  bravest  of  his  generals,  sent  them  forth  in  hot  ])ursuit 
of  the  enemy.  The  Christians  were  overtaken  in  tin  deliles  of 
the  mountains.  A  jjanic  seized  l.hem;  they  were  completely 
routed,  and  driven  with  great  slaughter  across  the  borders. 
Both  of  the  princes  lost  their  lives.  The  body  of  Don  I'edro 
was  carried  off  by  his  soldiers,  but  that  of  Don  Juan  was  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  His  son  wrote  to  the  jMoorisli 
king,  entreating  that  the  boily  of  ;iis  father  might  be  sought 
and  lionorably  treated.  I snuiel  forgot  in  a  moment  that  J)on 
Juan  was  an  enemy,  who  had  carried  ravage  and  insult  to  the 
very  gate  of  liis  capital;  he  only  thought  of  him  as  a  gallant 
cavalier  and  a  royal  prince.  ]'>y  liis  command  diligent  seiirtdi 
was  made  for  the  body.  It  was  found  in  a  barranco  and  brought 
to  Granada.  There  Ismael  caused  it  to  be  laid  out  in  state  on 
a  lofty  bier,  surrounded  by  torches  ruid  tajiers,  in  one  of  tliese 
halls  of  the  Alhambra.  Usmyn  and  other  of  the  noblest  cava- 
liers were  appointed  as  a  guard  of  honor,  and  the  Christian 
captives  were  assembled  to  pray  around  it. 

In  the  meantime,  Ismael  wrote  1:0  the  son  of  Trince  Juan 
to  send  a  convoy  for  the  body,  assuring  him  it  should  be  faith- 
fully delivered  up.  In  due  time,  a  liandof  Christian  cavaliers 
arrived  for  the  purpose.  They  were  honoraljly  received  and 
entertained  by  Ismael,  and,  on  their  (;'ej)arture  with  the  l)ody, 
the  guard  of  honor  of  Moslem  cavaliers  escorted  the  funeral 
train  to  the  frontier. 

But  enough  —  the  sun  is  high  above  the  mountains,  and 
pours  his  full  fervor  on  our  heads.  Already  the  terraced  roof 
18  hot  beneath  our  feet ;  let  usalKindon  it.  and  refresh  ourselvea 
under  the  Arcades  by  the  Fountain  of  tiie  Lions. 
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Wk  have  had  a  scene  of  a  petty  tribulation  in  the  Alhambra, 
which  has  thrown  a  cloud  over  the  sunny  countenaneo  of 
Dolores.  This  little  damsel  has  a  female  passion  for  pets  of 
all  kinds,  and  from  the  superabundant  kindness  of  her  dis[)o- 
sition  one  of  the  ruined  courts  of  the  Alhambra  is  thronged 
with  her  favorites.  A  stately  peacock  and  his  hen  seem  to 
hold  regal  sway  here,  over  jwmpous  turkeys,  querulous  guinea- 
fowls,  and  a  rabble  rout  of  common  cocks  and  hens,  The 
great  delight  of  Dolores,  however,  has  for  some  time  past  been 
centred  in  a  youthful  pair  of  pigeons,  who  have  lately  entered 
into  the  holy  state  of  wedlock,  and  even  supplanted  a  tortoise- 
shell  cat  ami  kittens  in  her  affections. 

As  a  tenement  for  them  wherein  to  commence  housekeeping, 
she  had  fitted  up  a  small  chamber  adjacent  to  the  kitchen,  the 
window  of  which  looked  into  one  of  the  quiet  Moorish  courts. 
Here  they  lived  in  hap[)y  ignorance  of  any  world  beyond  the 
court  and  its  sunny  roofs.  Never  had  they  aspired  to  soar 
above  the  battlcnients,  or  to  mount  to  the  summit  of  the 
towers.  Their  virtuous  union  was  at  length  crowned  by  two 
spotless  and  milk-white  eggs,  to  the  great  joy  of  their  cherish- 
ing little  mistress.  Nothing  could  be  more  praiseworthy  than 
the  conduct  of  the  young  married  folks  on  this  interesting 
occasion.  They  took  turns  to  sit  upon  the  nest  until  the  eggs 
were  hatched,  and  while  their  callow  progeny  required  warmth 
and  shelter  ;  while  one  thus  stayed  at  home,  the  other  foraged 
abroad  for  food,  and  brought  home  abundant  supplies. 

This  scene  of  conjugal  felicity  has  suddenly  met  with  a  re- 
verse. Early  this  morning,  as  Dolores  was  feeding  the  male 
pigeon,  she  took  a  fancy  to  give  him  a  peep  at  the  great  world. 
Opening  a  window,  therefore,  which  looks  down  upon  the  valley 
of  the  J)arro,  she  launched  him  at  once  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  Alhambra.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  astonished 
bird  had  to  try  the  full  vigor  of  his  wings.  He  swept  down 
into  the  valley,  and  then  rising  upwards  with  a  surge,  soared 
almost  to  the  clouds.  Never  before  had  he  risen  to  such  a 
heiglit,  or  experienced  such  delight  in  flying;  and,  like  a  young 
spendthrift  just  come  to  his  estate,  he  seemed  giddy  with  excess 
of  liberty,  and  with  the  boundless  field  of  action  suddenly 
opened  to  him.  For  the;  whole  day  he  lias  been  circling  about 
in  capricious   flights,  from  tower  to  tower,  and  tree  to  tree. 
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Every  attempt  has  been  vain  to  lure  him  back  by  Rcatterin^ 
grain  u])()m  the  roofs  ;  lie  sih-ius  to  have;  hi.sl  all  llioiji^lit  of 
home,  of  his  teiuliT  hcliimate,  and  his  callow  young.     To  add 
to  the    anxiety  of  Dolores,  he  had  just  been  joined  by  two 
palomas  ladruncs,  or  robber  pigeons,  whose  instinet  it  is  to  m- 
tiee  wandering  pigeons  to  their  own  dovecots.     The   fugitiv.', 
like  many  other  thoughtless  youths  on  their  first  launehill^f 
upon  the  world,  seems  quite  fascinated  with  these  knowill^r 
but  graeele.ss  companions,  who  have  nndcrtaUcn  to  hhow  him 
life,  and  introduce  liim  to  society.     He  has  been  .soaring  with 
them  over  all  the  roofs  and  steeples  of  (Jranada.     A  thunder- 
storm has   ])assed  over  the  city,  but  he  has  not  .souglit   I113 
home;  night  has  closed  in,  and  slill  he  comes  not.     To  deepen 
the  pathos  of  the  affair,  the  female  ])igeon,  after  remaining 
several  hours  on  the  ne«t  without  being  relieved,  at  length 
went  forth  to  seek  her  recreant  mati; ;  but  stayed  away  so  h.ng 
that  the  young   ones  perished  for  want  of   the  warmth  and 
shelter  of  the  i)arent  bosom.     At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening, 
word  was  brought  to  Dolores,  that   the  truant  liird  had  been 
seen  upcni  the  towers  of  the  (ieneralifc!.     Now  it  happens  that 
the  Adininlstrador  of  that  ancient  palace  has  likewise  a  dove- 
cote, among  the  inmates  of  which  are  saul  to  be  two  or  three 
of  these  inveigling  birds,  the  terror  of  all  neighboring  pigecjii- 
fanciers.     Dolores  immediately  concluded,  that  the  two  featl^ 
ered  sharpers  who  had    been    seen   with  her    fugitive,   were 
these  bloods  of  the  (Jeiu'ralife.     A  council  of  war  was  forth- 
with lield  in  the  chamber  of  'J'ia  Antonia.     The  Generalife  is 
a  distinct  jurisdiction  from  the  Alhaml)ra,  and  of  course  some 
punctilio,  if   not   jealoiusy,  exists   between    their   custoiliaiiii. 
It    was  determined,   therefore,  to  send   Pepe,  the  stuttering 
lad  of  the  gardens,  as  aml)assa<lor  to  tlie  Admiiiistrador.  re- 
questing that  if  su(di  fugitive  should  be  foiiml  in  liis  doniiiiinns, 
he  might  be  given  up  as  a  sub)e(;t  of  tiie  Alliamltra.       I'epo 
dej)arted  accordingly,  on  his  diplomatic  expedition,  through 
the  moonlit  groves  and  avenues,  but  returned  in  an  hour  with 
the  afflicting  intelligence  that  no  su(!h  bird  was  to  be  found 
in  the  dovecote  of  the  Generalife.     The  Admiiiistrador,  how- 
ever, pledged  his  sovereign  word  that  if  such  vagrant  should 
appear  there,  even  at  miilnight,  he  should  instantly  be  arrested, 
and  sent  back  prisoner  to  his  litth^  black-eyed  mistress. 

Thus  stands  the  nielanelioly  affair,  which  has  <)eeasione<l 
much  distress  throughout  tlit;  palaei',  and  has  sent  the  in(!on- 
solable  Dolores  to  ii  sleepless  pillow. 

— " Sorrow  endureth  for  a  night,"  says  the  proverb,  "but 
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joy  cninoth  in  the  morning."  'I'he  first  object  that  met  my 
'(>y('S,  on  h'aving  my  room  tliis  morning,  was  Dolores,  with 
the  truant  pigeon  in  her  hands,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  witli 
j(,y.  He  had  appeared  at  an  early  hour  on  the  battlements, 
liovering  shyly  about  from  roof  to  roof,  but  at  length  entered 
till!  window,  and  surrendered  himself  prisoner.  He  gained 
lilile  credit,  however,  by  his  return  ;  for  the  ravenous  manner 
in  which  he  devoured  the  food  set  before  him  showed  that, 
like  the  prodigal  son,  he  had  been  driven  home  by  slieer  fam- 
ine. J)olor(!S  upbraided  him  for  his  faithless  conduct,  calling 
hull  all  sorts  of  vagrant  names,  though  woman-like,  she  fondled 
him  at  the  same  time  to  her  bosom,  and  covered  liim  with 
kisses.  1  observed,  however,  that  she  liad  taken  care  to  clip 
his  wings  to  i)revent  all  future  soarings;  a  jirecaution  which  1 
iiit'iitioii  for  the  benefit  of  all  tho.se  who  have  truant  lovers  or 
wandering  husbands.  More  than  one  valuable  moral  might  be 
drawn  from  the  story  of  Dolorco  and  lier  pigeon. 
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T  HAVK  spoken  of  a  l)alcony  of  the  central  window  of  the 
Hall  of  Amb;ussa(h)rs.  It  served  as  a  kind  of  observatory, 
wliere  1  used  often  to  take  my  seat,  and  consider  not  merely 
the  heaven  above  but  the  <.Mrth  beneath.  I>esides  the  mag- 
nilicent  i)rospect  which  it  commanded  of  mountain,  valley, 
r.nd  Vega,  there  was  a  little  busy  scene  of  human  life  laid 
open  to  insjiection  immediately  below.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  w:is  an  alameda,  or  public  walk,  which,  though  not  so 
tasliioiiable  as  the  more  modern  and  splendid  i)aseo  of  the 
Xenil.  still  boasted  a  varied  and  pi'-turescpie  concourse. 
Hither  resorted  the  small  gentry  of  the  suburbs,  together  with 
]iriests  and  friars,  who  walked  for  appetite  and  digestion; 
niajos  and  majas,  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the  lower  classes,  in 
their  Andalusian  dresse;-,  ;  swaggering  contrabandistas,  and 
sometimes  half-mulHed  and  mysterious  loungers  of  the  higher 
ranks,  on  sonif^  secret  assignation. 

It  was  a  moving  picture  of  S]ianish  life  and  character, 
which  I  delighted  1o  .study  ;  and  as  the  astronomer  has  his 
grand  teliiscojie  with  wliieh  to  sweep  the  skies,  and,  as  it 
were,  bring  the  stars  nearer  for  his  inspection,  so  I  had  a 
smaller  one,  of  pocket  size,  for  the  use  of  my  observatory, 
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with  wliicli  T  ooiild  swoop  the  regions  below,  and  bring  t,h« 
oountenaiicos  of  tho  motley  groups  so  close  as  almost,  at 
times,  to  make  me  think  1  could  divine  their  conversation  hy 
the  play  and  expression  of  their  features.  I  was  thus,  in 
a  manner,  an  invisible  observer,  and,  without  qiiitting  my 
solitude,  could  throw  myself  in  an  instant  into  the  midst  of 
society,  —  a  rare  advantage  to  one  of  somewhat  shy  and  quiet 
habits,  and  fond,  like  myself,  of  observing  the  drama  of  life 
without  becoming  an  actor  in  the  scene. 

There  was  a  considerable  suburb  lying  below  the  Alhambra, 
filling  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  valley,  and  exten  ling  uj)  the 
opposite  hill  of  the  Albaycin.  IVIany  of  the  houses  were  built 
in  the  Moorish  style,  round  patios,  or  courts,  cooled  by  foun- 
tains and  open  to  the  sky  ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  passed  much 
of  their  time  in  these  courts,  and  on  the  terraced  roofs  during 
the  summer  season,  it  follows  that  many  a  glance  at  their 
domestic  life  might  be  obtained  by  an  aerial  spectator  like 
myself,  who  could  look  down  on  them  from  the  clouds. 

I  enjoyed,  in  some  degree,  the  advantages  of  the  student  in 
the  famous  old  Spanish  story,  who  beheld  all  iMadrid  un- 
roofed for  his  inspection  ;  and  my  gossiping  s(piire,  Mateo 
Ximenes,  officiated  occasionally  as  my  Asmodeus,  to  give  me 
anecdotes  of  the  different  mansions  and  their  inhabitants. 

I  preferred,  however,  to  form  conjectural  histories  for  my- 
self, and  thus  would  sit  for  hours,  weaving,  from  casual  inci- 
dents and  indications  passing  under  my  eye,  a  whole  tissue 
of  schemes,  intrigues,  and  occupations  of  the  busy  mortals 
below.  There  was  scarce  a  pretty  face  or  a  striking  figure 
that  I  daily  saw,  about  which  1  had  not  thus  gradually  framed 
a  dranuitic  story,  though  some  of  my  characters  would  occa- 
sionally act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  part  assigned  them, 
and  disconcert  the  whole  drama.  Reconnoitring  oiie  day  witli 
my  glass  the  streets  of  the  Albaycin.  I  beheld  the  proe'ession 
of  a  novice  about  to  take  the  veil ;  and  remarked  several  cir- 
cumstances which  excited  the  strongest  sympathy  in  the  fato 
of  the  youthful  being  thus  about  to  be  consigned  to  a  living 
tomb.  I  ascertained  to  my  satisfaction  that  she  was  beautf- 
ful ;  and,  from  the  ])aleness  of  her  cheek,  that  she  was  a 
victim,  rather  than  a  votary.  She  was  arrayed  in  bridal  gar- 
ments, and  decked  with  a  chaplet  of  white  Howers.  but  lier 
heart  evidently  revolted  at  this  mockery  of  a  spiritual  union, 
and  yearned  after  its  earthly  lov(  s.  A  tali  sL.-ni-looking  man 
walked  near  her  in  the  procession  ;  it  was,  of  course,  tlie 
tyrannical  father,  who,  from  some  bigoted  or  sordid  motive^ 
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had  fomppllpfl  tliis  saorifico.  Amid  the  crowd  was  a  dark 
liMiidsoiue  youth,  in  Andiihisiau  i,';ivh,  who  seemrd  to  fix  on 
JKM-  ;iii  eye  oi'  ugoiiy.  It  was  doubtk^ss  the  secret  hjver  from 
whom  she  was  forever  to  be  separated.  My  indignation  rose 
;is  I  noted  the  malignant  expression  painted  on  the  counte- 
nances of  the  attendant  monks  and  friars.  The  procession 
D -rived  at  the  chapid  of  the  convent;  the  sun  gleamed  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  chaplet  of  the  poor  novice,  as  she 
crossed  the  fatal  threshold,  and  disappeared  within  the  build- 
ing. Tlie  throng  poured  in  with  cowl,  and  cross,  and  min- 
strelsy ;  the  lover  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  door.  I  could 
divine  the  tumult  of  his  feelings;  but  he  mastered  them, 
and  entered.  There  was  a  long  interval  —  I  pictured  to  my- 
self the  scene  j»assing  within  ;  the  poor  novice  despoiled  of 
her  transient  finery,  and  elotiied  in  the  conventual  garb;  the 
bridal  ehaplet  taken  from  her  brow,  and  her  beautiful  head 
shorn  of  its  long  silken  tresses.  I  heard  her  murmur  the 
irrevocable  vow.  I  saw  her  extended  on  a  bier;  the  death- 
pall  s])read  over  her  ;  the  funeral  service  performed  that  pro- 
claimed her  dead  to  the  world;  her  sighs  were  drowned  in 
the  deep  tones  of  the  organ,  and  the  ])laintive  requiem  of  the 
nuns ;  the  father  looked  on,  unmoved,  without  a  tear ;  the 
lover  —  no  —  my  imagination  refused  to  portray  the  anguish 
of  the  lover  —  there  the  picture  remained  a  blank. 

After  a  time  the  throng  again  poured  forth,  and  dispersed 
various  ways,  to  eiijoy  the  light  of  the  sun  and  mingle  with 
the  stirring  scenes  of  life;  l)ut  the  victim,  with  her  bridal 
chaplet,  was  no  longer  there.  The  door  of  the  convent  closed 
that  severed  her  from  the  world  forever.  I  saw  the  father 
and  the  lover  issue  forth  ;  they  were  in  earnest  conversation. 
Tlie  latter  was  vehement  in  his  gestieulations  ;  I  expected 
some  vif)lent  termination  to  my  drama;  but  an  angle  of  a 
building  interfered  and  cIosimI  the  scone.  My  eye  afterwards 
was  I'nMpieutly  turned  to  that  convent  with  painful  interest. 
I  remarked  late  at  night  a  solitary  light  twinkling  from  a 
remote  lattice  of  one  of  its  towers.  "There,"  said  I,  "the 
unhap]>v  nun  sits  w(>e])ing  in  her  cell,  while  perhaps  her  lover 
fi.'U'es  the  street  below  in  unavailing  anguish." 

—  The  olHcious  Mateo  interrupted,  my  meditations  and  de- 
stroyed in  an  instant  tlie  cobweb  tissue  of  my  fancy.  With 
his  usual  zeal  he  had  gathered  facts  concerning  the  scene, 
which  ]>ut  my  fictions  all  to  flight.  The  heroine  of  my  ro- 
maroe  was  neither  young  nor  handsome;  she  had  lU)  lover ; 
she  had  entered  th(!  convent  of  her  own  free  will,  as  a  respect 
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able  asylum,  and  was  one  ol  tli<'  most  clicerful  residents 
within  its  walls. 

It  was  some  little  while  before  I  could  f(n-«,'ive  the  wronj,' 
done  me  by  th..  nun  in  being  thus  happy  in  \wt  eell,  in  con- 
tradiction k)  all  the  rules  of  romance  ;  I  diverted  my  spkn'ii, 
however,  by  watciiing,  for  a  day  or  two,  the  pretty  cocjuetrics 
of  a  dark-eyed  brunette,  who,  from  the  covert  of  a  balcony 
shrouded  with  Howering  shrubs  and  a  silken  awning,  was 
carrying  on  a  mysterious  correspondence  with  ;i  handsome, 
dark,  well-whiskered  cavalier,  who  lurked  frtiquently  in  tin- 
street  beneath  her  window.  Sometinifs  I  saw  him  at  an  early 
hour,  stealing  forth  wrapped  to  the  eyes  in  a  mantle.  Sonn;- 
times  he  loitered  at  a  corner,  in  various  disguises,  ap})ar- 
ently  waiting  for  a  jirivate  signal  to  slip  into  the  house. 
Then  there  was  the  tinkling  of  a  guitar  at  night,  and  a  lan- 
tern shifted  from  place  to  place  in  the  balcony.  I  imagined 
.another  intrigue  like  that  of  Almaviva;  but  was  agiiin  dis- 
•AJiicerted  in  all  my  suppositions.  —  Tlui  sui)i)()sed  lover  turned 
out  to  be  the  husband  of  the  lady,  and  a  noted  contrabandista; 
and  all  his  mysterious  signs  and  movements  had  doubtless 
some  smuggling  scheme  in  view. 

—  I  occasionally  amused  myself  with  noting  from  this  bal- 
cony the  gradual  changes  of  the  scenes  below,  according  to 
the  different  stages  of  the  day. 

Scarce  has  the  gray  dawn  streaked  the  sky,  and  the  earliest 
cock  crowed  from  the  cottages  of  the  hill-side,  when  the  sub- 
urbs give  sign  of  reviving  animation  ;  for  the  fresh  hours  of 
dawning  are  precious  in  the  summer  season  in  a  sultry  cli- 
mate. All  are  anxious  to  get  the  start  of  the  sun,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  Tlu;  muleteer  drives  forth  his  loaded  train 
for  the  journey;  the  traveller  slings  his  carbine  behiiul  his 
saddle,  and  mounts  his  steed  at  the  gate  of  the  hostel ;  the 
brown  ])easant  from  the  country  urges  forward  his  loitering 
beasts,  laden  with  panniers  of  sunny  fruit  and  fresh  dewy 
vegetables:  for  already  the  thrifty  housewives  are  hastening 
to  the  market. 

The  sun  is  up  and  sparkles  along  the  valley,  tipping  the 
transparent  foliage  of  the  groves.  The  matin  bells  ri'sound 
melodiously  through  the  pure  bright  air,  announcing  the  hour 
of  devotion.  The  muletetu-  halts  liis  burdened  animals  before 
the  chapel,  thrusts  his  staff  through  his  belt  behind,  and 
enters  with  hat  in  hand,  smoothing  his  coal-black  hair,  to  hear 
a  mass,  and  put  up  a  ])rayer  for  a  prosperous  wayfaring  across 
the  sierra.     And  now  steals  forth  on  fairy  foot  the  gentle 
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8iMi(»i:i,  ill  trim  Iciscjuin:!,  with  n'sllrss  f:in  in  liaiid,  aixl  diiik 
eye  IliisliiiiLi;  l"n»m  Ikmh'sUIi  IIhj  jii'.io  I'tilly  fttliU'd  iii:iti(ill:i ;  who 
Ki'cks  soiDc  wiil-trt»jiitnl,c(i  t'liiiitli  to  oflVr  ii|)  lici-  inoniiiii^ 
oii-oiis;  ImiI  the  nici  ly-tuljiisU'tl  dross,  tlio  dainty  slioi;  and 
coltvvfb  Htockinii,  the  ravi-n  trcHsos  excpilsitely  hraidcd,  tlie 
fit'sli  iihu'keil  rose.  <>;h'Minini^  ainon}:;  thetn  like  a  ji'tni,  sliow 
tliMt  earth  divides  with  Heaven  tlie  empire  of  her  IhoUirlits. 
Ki f|)  an  eye  upon  lier,  earefnl  motlier,  or  virgin  aunt,  or  vigi- 
LiiiL  ihienna,  whichever  you  be,  that  walk  behind! 

As  the  morning  advances,  the  din  of  labor  angmenf.s  on 
(•very  side;  the  streets  are  thronged  with  man,  and  siee<l,  and 
beast  of  burden,  aud  there  Is  a  hum  and  murmur,  like  the 
surges  of  liie  ocean.  As  the  sim  ascends  to  his  meridian  tlie 
iiinii  and  bustle  gradually  decline;  at  the  height  of  noon  there 
is  a  pause.  The  panting  city  sinks  into  lassitude,  and  for 
several  hours  tiiere  is  a  general  repose.  The  windows  are 
closed,  tlie  curtains  lirawn;  the  inhabitants  retired  into  the 
coolest  recesses  of  their  mansions  ;  the  full-fed  monk  snores 
ill  his  dormitory;  the  brawny  porter  lies  stretched  on  the 
pavement  beside  his  burilen ;  the  peasant  and  the  laborer 
sleep  beiiealh  the  trees  of  the  Alameda,  lulled  by  the  sultry 
(■liiri)iiig  of  the  locust.  The  streets  are  deserted,  except  by 
the  water-earri(!r,  who  refreshes  the  ear  by  proclaiming  the 
merits  of  bis  sparkling  beverage,  '*  cokler  than  the  mountain 
snow  (vuis  frid  (pie  lanicre)." 

As  tlie  sun  declines,  there  is  again  a  gradual  reviving,  and 
when  the  ve8i)er  bell  rings  out  his  sinking  knell,  all  nature 
H'ems  to  rejoi(H'  that  tlie  tyrant  of  the  day  has  fallen.  Now 
hcLMMS  the  bustle  of  enjoyment,  when  the  citizens  pour  forth 
to  hicathe  the  evening  air,  and  n  vel  away  the  brief  twilight 
i'l  the  walks  and  gardens  of  the  Darro  and  Xenil. 

As  night  closes,  the  capricious  scene  assumes  new  features. 
i.iiihl  after  light  gradually  twinkles  forth;  here  a  taper  from 
■i  balconied  wiiuluw  ;  there  a  votiv(?  lamp  before  tin;  image 
•if  a  Saint.  Thus,  by  degrees,  the  city  emerges  from  the  pi-r- 
vadiiig  gloom,  and  sparkles  with  scattered  lights,  liki'  the 
slurry  tirmanu'iit.  Now  break  forth  from  court  and  garden, 
and  street  and  lane,  the  tinkling  of  innumerable  guitars,  !ind 
the  clicking  of  castanets;  blending,  at  this  lofty  height,  in  a 
faint  hilt  general  ci>nrert.  *'  Kiijoy  the  moment,"  is  the  creed 
of  the  gay  and  amorous  Andalusian,  and  at  no  time  does  he 
practise  it  mon;  zealously  than  in  the  balmy  nights  of  sumnu'r, 
wooing  his  mistress  with  the  dance,  the  love  ditty,  and  the 
passionate  serenade. 
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1  was  one  eveiiins  sratod  in  tlie  lalcony,  onjoyint;  tlip  lij,'lit 
hrt'c/o  tli.'it  caiiK!  nistliii.t,'  aloiit,' Mic  side  of  Uic  hill,  ainon>,'  llie 
trc.'-t()i>s,  wlicii  \\\)  Imiiiidf  liistoridj^jraplicr  Mateo,  who  was  at 
jiiy  ell)()w,  pointed  out  a  spacious  house,  in  an  obscure  street 
of  the  Albayein.  about  which  he  related,  as  nearly  as  1  cap 
recollect,  the  t'oUowing  anecdote. 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  MASON. 

"Thkuk  was  once  upon  a  time  a  poor  mason,  or  bricklayer, 
in  Granada,  who  kept  all  the  saints'  days  and  holidays,  and 
Saint  Monday  into  the  bargain,  and  yet,  with  all  his  devotion, 
he  grew  poorer  and  poorer,  and  (fonld  scarcely  earn  bread  lor 
his  numerous  family.  One  night  he  was  roused  from  his  first 
sleej)  by  a  knocking  at  his  door.  He  opened  it,  and  beheld 
before  him  a  tall,  meagre,  cadaverous-looking  j)riest. 

"  '  Hark  ye,  honest  friend  ! '  said  tlie  stranger ;  '  I  have 
observed  that  yon  are  a  good  Christian,  and  one  to  be  trusted ; 
will  you  undertake  a  job  this  very  night  ?  ' 

"  'With  all  my  heart,  Senor  Padre,  on  condition  that  I  am 
paid  accordingly.' 

"' That  you  shall  be;  but  you  must  suffer  yourself  to  be 
blindfolded.' 

"To  this  the  mason  made  no  objection;  so,  being  hood- 
winked, he  was  led  by  the  priest  through  various  rough  lanes 
and  winding  passages,  until  they  stopj)ed  before  the  portal  of 
a  house.  The  ])riest  then  a])plied  a  key,  turned  a.  creaking 
lock,  and  opened  what  sounded  like  a  i)on<lerous  door.  Tliey 
entered,  the  door  was  closed  and  bolted,  and  tlie  mason  was 
"onducted  through  an  echoing  corridor,  and  a  spacious  hall, 
to  an  interior  part  of  the  building.  Here  the  bandag(;  was 
removed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  patio,  or 
court,  dimly  lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  In  the  centre  w  s  the 
dry  basin  of  an  old  Moorish  fountain,  under  which  the  j)riest 
requested  him  to  form  a  small  vault,  bricks  and  mortar  being 
at  hand  for  the  pur[)Ose.  He  accordingly  worked  all  night,  but 
without  finishing  the  job.  Just  before  daybreak  the  priest 
put  a  ])iece  of  gold  into  his  hand,  and  having  again  blindfolded 
him,  condu(!ted  him  back  to  his  dwelling. 

" '  Are  you  willing,'  said  he,  '  to  return  aud  complete  youi 
'jvork  ? ' 
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"'Gladly,  SoRor  Padro,  provided  I  am  so  well  paid.' 

"'  Well,  then,  io-inorrow  at  niidnif^ht  1  will  ciill  a^Miii.' 

<'lle  did  so,  and  the  vault  was  completed. 

*''Now,'  said  the  priest,  'you  must  help  me  to  lirin.!,'  forth 
the  bodies  that  are  to  be  buried  in  this  vault.' 

"  The  poor  mason's  hair  rose  on  his  head  at  these  words : 
he  followed  the  priest,  with  trembling  steps,  into  a  retired 
chamber  of  the  mansion,  expecting  to  behold  some  ghastly 
spectacle  of  (h^ath,  but  was  relieved  on  penjeiving  tliree  or 
four  {)ortly  jars  standing  in  one  corner.  They  were  evidently 
full  of  money,  and  it  was  with  great  labor  that  he  and  the 
j)riest  carried  them  forth  and  consigned  them  to  their  tomb. 
The  vault  was  then  elo;s(!d,  the  pavement  replaced,  and  all 
traces  of  the  work  were  obliterated.  The  mason  was  again 
hoodwinked  and  led  forth  by  a  route  different  from  that  by 
which  he  had  come.  After  they  liad  wandered  for  a  long  time 
through  a  perplexed  maze  of  lanes  and  alleys,  they  halted. 
The  priest  then  put  two  pieces  of  gold  into  his  hand :  '  Wait 
here,'  said  he,  '  until  yon  hear  the  cathedral  bell  toll  for 
matins.  If  you  ])resume  to  uncover  your  eyes  before  that 
time,  evil  will  befall  you  : '  so  saying  he  departed.  The  mason 
waited  faithfully,  amusing  himself  by  weighing  the  gold 
pieces  in  his  hand,  and  clinking  them  against  each  other. 
The  moment  the  cathedral  bell  rang  its  matin  peal,  he  un- 
covered his  eyes,  and  found  himself  on  the  banks  of  the 
Xenil ;  wlience  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  home,  and  revelled 
with  his  family  for  a  whole  fortnight  on  the  ])rotits  of  his  two 
nights'  work  ;  after  which,  he  was  as  poor  as  ever. 

"He  continued  to  work  a  little,  and  pray  a  good  deal,  and 
keep  saints'  days  and  holidays,  from  year  to  year,  while  his 
family  grew  up  as  gaunt  and  ragged  as  a  crew  of  gypsies.  As 
he  was  seated  one  evening  at  the  door  of  his  hovel,  he  was 
accosted  by  a  rich  old  curmudgeon,  who  was  noted  lor  owning 
many  houses,  and  being  a  griping  landlord.  The  man  of 
money  eyed  him  for  a  moment  from  beneath  a  pair  of  anxious 
shagged  eyebrows. 

" '  I  am  told,  friend,  that  you  are  very  poor.' 

"'There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  senor  —  it  speaks  for  it 
self.' 

"  *  I  presume  then,  that  you  will  be  glad  of  a  job,  and  will 
work  clieap.' 

"  '  As  cheap,  my  master,  as  any  mason  in  Granada.' 

"  '  That's  what  I  want.  1  have  an  old  house  fallen  into 
decay,  which  costs  me  more  money  than  it  is  worth  to  keep 
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it  in  repair,  for  nolxuly  will  live  in  it;  so  I  must  contrivo  t(. 
IKitrh  it  up  aiul  kct'p  it  together  at  as  small  cxpoiise  its 
poHsiMe.' 

"The  mason  was  accordingly  conducted  to  a  largo  deserted 
liouse  that  seuimul  going  to  ruin.     I'assing  thruugli  several 


♦Mupty  halls  and  chambers,  he  entered  an  inner  court,  where 
his  eye  was  caught  by  an  old  Moorish  fountain.  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  for  a  dreaming  recollection  of  the  place  came 

over  him. 

«'  I'ray,*  said  he,  'who  occupied  this  house  formerly  ? 

<"A  pest  upon  him!  '  cried  the  landlord,  'it  v/as  an  old 
miserly  priest,  who  cared  for  nobody  but  for  himself.  Ho 
was  said  to  be  immei'.sely  rich,  and,  having  no  relations,  it 
was  tliouglit  he  would  leave  all  his  treasures  to  the  (diuroh. 
He  died  suddenly,  and  tlie  jjriests  and  friars  thronged  to  take 
})OSsession  of  his  wealth ;  but  nothing  could  they  find  but  a 
few  ducats  in  a  leathern  purse.  The  worst  luck  has  fallen  on 
me,  for,  since  his  death,  the  old  fellow  continues  to  occupy 
my  house  without  i»aying  rent,  and  there  is  no  taking  the  law 
of  a  dead  man.  The  jjcople  pretend  to  hear  the  clinking  of 
gold  all  night  in  the  chamber  where  the  old  priest  slept,  as  if 
he  were  counting  over  his  money,  and  sometimes  a  groaning 
and  moaning  about  the  court.  Whether  true  or  false,  these 
stories  have  brought  a  bad  name  on  my  house,  and  not  a 
tenant  will  remain  in  it.' 

"'Enough,'  said  the  mason  sturdily:  'let  me  live  in  your 
house  rent-free  until  some  bettor  tenant  pres»'nt,  and  1  will 
engage  to  put  it  in  repair,  and  to  (piiet  the  troubled  spirit  that 
disturbs  it.  I  am  a  good  Christian  and  a  \)oov  num,  and  am 
not  to  be  daunted  by  tlie  Devil  liimself,  even  though  he  should 
come  ill  the  shape  of  a  big  bag  of  money  ! ' 

"  The  offer  of  the  honest  mason  was  gladly  accepted  •,  ho 
moved  with  his  family  into  the  house,  and  fulfilled  all  his 
(Migagements.  By  little  and  little  he  restored  it  to  its  former 
state  ;  the  clinking  of  gold  was  no  more  heard  at  night  in  the 
chamber  of  the  defunct  priest,  but  began  to  be  heard  by  day 
in  the  pocket  of  the  living  mason.  In  a  word,  he  increased 
rapidly  in  wealth,  to  the  admiration  ')f  all  his  neighbors,  and 
became  one  of  the  richest  men  in  (rranada  :  he  gave  large  suras 
to  the  church,  by  way,  no  doubt,  of  satisfy in'^  his  conscience, 
and  never  revealed  the  secret  of  the  vault  until  on  Uia  death- 
bed to  his  son  and  heir." 
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THE  COURT  OF   LIONS. 

TnK  peculiar  fharm  of  this  old  dreamy  palanc,  is  its  ])Ower 
of  calling'  up  va<,'uo  n>v<>ri('s  and  picturiii;'s  of  tin;  past,  and 
thus  ('lothiiii,'  naked  realities  witli  tho  illusions  of  the  lucnioiy 
and  the  iiuaK'ination.  As  I  delij^ht  to  walk  in  these  **vain 
shadows,"  I  am  prone  to  seek  those;  parts  of  tlu!  Alhamhra 
which  are  most  favorable  to  this  jihantasiua^'oria  id'  the  mind  ; 
and  none  are  more  so  than  the  Court  of  liions,  and  itssu.- 
roundinf?  halls.  Here  the  hand  of  time  has  fallen  tlu;  li<.:htest, 
and  the  traces  of  Moorish  elegance;  ami  splendor  exist  in 
almost  their  original  brilliantly.  Kartlupiakes  have  shaken 
the  foundations  of  this  pile,  and  rtMit  its  rudest  towers ;  yet 
see!  not  out;  of  those  sl(;nder  columns  has  been  displaced,  not 
an  arch  of  that  light  and  fragile  colonnade  given  way,  and  all 
the  fairy  fn^twork  of  these  domes,  apparently  as  unsubstantial 
as  th(^  crystal  fabrics  of  a  morning's  frost,  exist  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  almost  as  fresh  as  if  from  the  hand  of  tho 
Moshim  artist.  1  write  in  the  midst  of  these  mementoes  of 
the  past,  in  the  fresh  hour  of  early  morning,  in  the  fated  Hall 
of  tiie  Al)encerrages.  The  blcjod-stained  fountain,  the  legen- 
dary moiniment  of  their  massacre,  is  before  me  ;  the  lofty  jet 
almost  casts  its  dew  upon  my  paper.  How  diflicult  to  recon- 
cile the  ancient  tale  of  violence  and  blood  with  the  gentle  ami 
poac(>ful  scene  around!  Everything  here  a])pears  calculated 
to  inspire  kind  and  happy  feelings,  for  everything  is  delicate 
and  beautiftd.  The  very  light  falls  tenderly  from  above, 
through  the  lantern  of  a  dome  tinted  and  wrought  as  if  by 
fairy  hands.  Through  the  ample  and  fretted  arch  of  the 
portal  I  behold  the  Court  of  Lions,  with  brilliant  sunshine 
gleaming  along  its  colonnades,  and  sparkling  in  its  fountains. 
Tlu;  lively  swallow  dives  into  the  court,  and,  rising  with  a 
surge,  darts  away  twittering  over  the  roofs;  the  bu.sy  bee  toils 
humming  among  the  flower  beds,  and  painted  butterflies  hover 
from  plant  to  plant,  and  flutter  up  and  sport  with  each  other 
in  the  sunny  air.  It  needs  but  a  slight  exertion  of  the  fancy 
to  picture  some  pensive  beauty  of  tho  harem,  loitering  in  these 
secluded  haunts  of  Orietital  luxury. 

lie,  however,  who  woidd  beliohl  this  scene  under  an  aspect 
more  in  unison  with  its  fortunes,  let  him  come  when  the 
shadows  of  evciung  temper  the  brightness  of  the  court,  ami 
throw  a  gloom  into  the  surrounding  halls.     Then  nothing  can 
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be  inoro  soronoly  mplancholy,  or  more  in  harmony  with  the  tale 
of  dcnartcfl  ^jrandeur. 

At  such  times  I  am  apt  to  seek  tlie  Hall  of  Justice,  whose 
deep  shadowy  arcades  extend  across  ihe  upper  end  of  the  court. 
Here  was  performed,  in  presence  of  Kcrdinand  and  Isalu-lla, 
and  their  triumphant  court,  the  pomoous  ceremonial  of  high 
mass,  on  taking;  possession  of  the  Alhamhra.  The  v»'ry  cross 
is  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  wall,  when;  the  ultar  was  erected, 
ami  where  olHciateil  thedrand  Canlinal  of  Spain,  and  others  of 
the  hij,'hest  religious  digidtaries  of  the  land.  I  picture  to 
myself  the  scene  when  this  place  was  iilled  with  the  conquer- 
ing host,  that  mixture  of  mitred  prehile  and  shaven  monk, 
and  steel-clad  knight  and  silken  courtier;  when  crosses  and 
crosiers  and  religious  standards  were  mingled  with  proud 
armorial  ensigns  and  the  l)anners  of  the  haughty  chit-fs  of 
Spain,  and  Haunted  in  triumph  thnuigh  these  Moslem  halls. 

1  picture  to  myself  (Jolumbus,  the  future  discoverer  <;.  a  W(nld, 
taking  his  modt'st  stand  in  a  remote  (ioriu'r,  the  hunihlc  and 
neglected  spectator  of  the  pageant.  I  see  in  ii;:agiiiation  the 
Catholic  sovereigns  prostrating  themselves  l,efore  the  altar, 
and  pouring  forth  thanks  for  their  victory  ;  while  the  vaults 
resound  witli  sacred  minstrelsy,  and  the  lieeji-toned  Te  Dcuni. 

The  transient  illusion  is  over  —  the  pageant  melts  fnun  the 
fancy  —  monarch,  priest,  ami  warrior,  return  into  oblivion, 
with  the  p(>')r  Moslems  over  whom  they  exulted.  The  hall  of 
their  triumpii  is  waste  and  desolate.  Tin;  bat  flits  about  its 
twilight  vaalt,  and  the  owl  hoots  from  the  neighboring  tower 
of  Comares. 

Entering  the  Court  of  the  Lions  a  few  evenings  since,  I  was 
almost  startliMl  at  bcdioUling  a  turbaned  Moor  (piietly  seated 
near  the  fountain,  i'or  a  moment  one  of  t!ie  licticuis  of  the 
l)lace  seemed  rci^'ized  ;  an  enchanted  Moor  liad  brtjken  the 
spell  of  centuries,  and  become  visible.  He  proved,  however, 
to  be  a  mere  ordinary  mortal ;  a  native  of  Tetuan  in  Harbary. 
who  liad  n  diop  in  the  Zacatin  of  Granada,  where  he  sold  rhu- 
barb, trinkets,  and  perfumes.  As  he  spoke  Spanish  Huently, 
T  was  enabled  to  hold  conversation  witli  him,  and  found  him 
shrewd  and  intelligent.  He  told  me  that  lu;  canie  up  the  hill 
occasionally  in  the  summer,  to  pass  a  part  of  the  day  in  the 
Alhamltra,  which  reminded  hiui  of  tin;  old  pahiees  in  Jiarbary, 
being  built  and  adorned  in  similar  style,  though  with  more 
inagniHcence, 

As  we  walked  about  the  palace,  he  pointed  out  several  of 
the  Arabic  inscriptions,  as  possessing  much  pocti(;  beauty. 
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Ah,  sofior,  sjiitl  he,  when  i]\v.  Moors  ht'Ul  (Ir.'iiiada,  tlioy  wore 
4  jfiiycr  pt'oplf  th;iii  they  arc  iiow-ii-days,  'I'lu'y  tlmui,'lil  only 
of  love,  music,  iiiid  poclry.  I'lit'y  iiiadi!  sUiiizas  iiiioii  cvfry 
occasiuii,  and  set  tliciii  ull  to  iiiusic.  lit;  wlio  could  iiKikc  the 
host  vtTst'S,  and  slio  who  h.'ui  thf  most  tuutdul  voic»!,  iiii^htlMi 
sure  of  favor  and  preferment.  In  those  days,  if  any  one  asked 
for  bread,  the  reply  was,  make  nu'  a  couplet  ;  and  the  poorest 
bi'j,'gar,  if  he  hej,'<,'ed  in  rhyme,  would  often  be  rewardetl  with 
a  piece  id'  k*'1'1- 

"And  is  the  popular  fueling  fur  poetry,"  said  I,  "entirely 
lost  among  you?" 

"  Hy  no  means,  sefiiir;  the  peoph;  of  I'.arbary,  even  those 
of  the  lower  classes,  still  make  couplets,  anil  good  ones  too, 
as  in  (jld  times  ;  but  talent  is  not  rewarded  as  it  was  then; 
the  rich  prefer  the  jingle  of  their  gold  to  the  sound  of  poetry 
or  music," 

As  he  was  talking,  his  eye  caught  one  of  the  inscriptions 
which  foretold  perpetuity  to  tin-  power  and  glory  of  the  Mos- 
lem monarchs,  the  masters  of  this  pile.  lit;  shook  his  head, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  he  intt'rpreted  it.  '■  Such 
might  have  been  the  case,"  said  he  ;  "the  Moslems  might  still 
have  been  reigning  in  the  Alhambra,  liad  not  Hoabdil  been  a 
traitor,  and  given  up  his  capital  to  the  Christians.  The 
Spanish  monarchs  would  never  have  been  able  to  conquer  it 
by  opi'U  force." 

I  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  the  unluck'' 
Hoabdil  from  this  aspersion,  and  to  show  that  the  dis.sensions 
which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Moorish  throne,  originated 
in  the  cruelty  of  his  tigt>r-hearted  father;  but  the  Moor  wou)^ 
admit  of  no  palliation. 

"  Muley  Abui  Hassan,"  said  he,  "  might  have  been  cruel; 
but  he  was  brave,  vigilant,  ami  patriotic.  Had  lie  been 
properly  se(!onded,  (Jranada  would  still  have  been  ours;  but 
ids  son  Hoabdil  thwarted  his  plans,  crippled  his  power,  sowed 
treason  in  his  ]>alace,  and  dissension  in  his  camp.  May  the 
curse  of  God  light  upon  him  for  his  treachery  !  "  With  these 
words  the  .Moor  left  the  Alhambra. 

The  indignation  of  my  turbaned  com])anion  agrees  witli  an 
anecdote  related  by  a  friend,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  tour  in 
Harbary,  had  an  interview  with  the  Taeha  of  Tetuan.  The 
Moorish  governor  was  particular  in  his  imjuiries  about  Spain, 
and  es|»ecially  eoneernlng  the  favored  region  of  Andalusiii.  the 
delights  (d  (Jranada,  and  tlie  remains  of  its  royal  palace.  The 
replies  awakened  all  those  fond  recollections,  so  deeply  cher 
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ished  by  the  Moors,  of  the  power  and  splendor  of  their  aiioioiit 
empire  in  Spain.  Tuniiiij,'  to  liis  .Moslem  attfiidaiits,,  the 
Pacha  stroked  liis  beard,  and  hiukv.  iovth  in  passionate 
lamentations,  that  sucl'  a  sceptre  should  have  fallen  from  the 
sway  of  true  l)e"lievers.  He  consoled  himscdf,  however,  with 
the  persuasion,  that  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  Si)anish 
nation  were  on  the  decline ;  that  a  time  wouhl  come  when 
the  Moors  would  recoiupier  their  rightlul  domains  ;  and  that 
the  day  was  perhai)S  not  far  distant,  when  .Mohamnu'daii 
worship  would  again  be  offered  up  in  the  Mostjue  of  Cordova, 
and  a  Mohammedan  prince  sit  on  his  throne  in  the  AlhiiiilnM. 

Such  is  the  general  ;i,S])iration  and  beliei  among  the  Moiji's  of 
Barbary;  who  consider  Spain,  or  Andaliiz,  as  it  was  anciently 
called,  their  rightful  heritage,  of  wiiicii  they  have  been  de- 
spoiled by  treachery  and  violence.  These  iileas  are  fostered 
and  perpetuated  by  the  descendants  of  the  exiled  Moors  (»f 
Granada,  scattered  among  the  cities  of  Harl)ary.  Si'veral  of 
these  reside  in  Tetuan,  jjreserving  their  ancient  names,  such 
as  Paez  and  Medina,  and  refraining  from  intermarriagt;  w-tii 
any  families  who  cannot  claim  the  same  high  ciMgin.  Their 
vaunted  lineage  is  regarded  with  a  degree  (d'  popula.'  deference, 
rarely  shown  in  Mohammedan  commuiuties  to  any  hereditary 
distinction,  excepting  hi  the  royal  line. 

These  families,  it  is  said,  continue  to  sigh  after  the  terres- 
trial paradise  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  put  up  i)rayers  in  their 
mosques  on  Fridays,  imploring  Allah  to  iiasten  the  time  when 
Granada  shall  be  restored  to  the  faithful:  an  event  to  which 
they  look  forward  as  fondly  and  confidently  as  did  the  Chris- 
tian crusaders  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Nay, 
it  is  added  that  some  of  them  retain  the  ancient  maps  ami 
deeds  of  the  estates  and  gardens  of  their  ancestors  at  Granada, 
and  even  the  keyc  of  the  houses;  holding  them  as  evidences 
of  their  hereditary  claims,  to  be  produced  at  the  anticipated 
day  of  restoration. 

My  conversation  with  the  Moor  set  me  to  musing  on  the 
fate  of  Boabdil.  Never  was  surname  more  appliealde  than 
that  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  subjects  of  el  Zogoybi,  or  the 
Unlucky.  His  misfortunes  began  almost  in  his  (-radle,  and 
ceased  not  even  w;'h  his  deatli.  If  ever  he  (iherished  the 
desire  of  leaving  an  honorabU;  name  on  the  historic  page,  how 
cruelly  has  he  been  defrauded  of  his  hojtes  I  Who  is  there 
that  has  turned  the  least  attention  to  the  romantic  history  of 
the  Moorish  domination  in  Spain,  without  kindling  with 
indignation  at  the  alleged  atrocities  of  Boabdil?     Who  has 
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not  hsen  touclu'd  with  tho,  woes  of  liis  lovely  and  gentle 
queen,  subjected  \>y  liiui  to  a  trial  of  lif(i  and  death,  on  a  false 
char,i,'e  of  ijiHdelity  ?  VVlio  has  not  been  shocked  by  his  alleged 
murder  of  his  sister  aiul  her  two  children,  in  a  transport  of 
passion  ?  Who  has  not  felt  his  blood  boil,  at  the  inhuman 
iiiiissacre  of  the  gallant  Abencerrages,  thirty -six  of  whom,  it 
js  alHriued,  he  ordered  to  be  beheaded  in  the  Court  of  l^ions  ? 
All  these  charges  have  been  reiteiated  in  various  forms;  they 
have  passed  into  ballads,  diauins,  and  romances,  until  they 
have  tai^en  too  thorough  possession  of  the  public  mind  to  be 
eradicated.  There  is  not  a  foreigner  of  education  that  visits 
the  Alhambra,  but  asks  for  the  fountain  where  the  Abencer- 
rages were  btdu-aded ;  and  gazes  with  horror  at  the  grated 
fallery  when,  the  queen  is  said  to  have  been  confined ;  not  a 
!X'asant  of  the  Vega  or  the  Sierra,  but  sings  the  story  in  rude 
couplets,  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  guitar,  while  his  hearers 
learn  to  execrate  the  very  name  of  Boabdil. 

Never,  however,  was  name  more  foully  and  unjustly 
slaii'lered.  I  have  examined  all  tiie  authentic  chronicles  ai  d 
letters  written  by  Si)anish  authors,  contemporary  with 
Hoaljdil ;  some  of  whom  were  in  the  confidence  of  the  Cath- 
olic sovt'i-eigns,  anil  actually  prt!sent  in  the  camp  throughout 
the  war.  L  have  examined  all  tho  Arabian  authorities  1  could 
get  access  to,  through  the  n..  dium  of  translati(.n,  and  have 
found  nothing  to  justify  these  dark  and  hateful  accusations. 
The  most  of  thesi'  tales  may  be  traced  to  a  svork  co.imonly 
called  "  The  Civil  Wars  of  Granada,"  containing  a  pretendeii 
history  of  the  feuds  of  the  Zegris  and  Abencerrages,  during 
the  last  struggle  of  the  Moonsh  empire.  The  work  appeared 
originally  in  Spanish,  and  professed  to  be  translated  from  the 
Arabic  by  one  Gines  Perez  de  Hita,  an  iidiabitant  of  Alurcia. 
It  has  since  passed  into  various  languages,  and  Florian  has 
taken  from  it  much  of  the  fable  of  his  Gor.salvo  of  Cordova; 
it  has  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  usurped  the  authority  of  real 
history,  and  is  currently  believed  by  the  people,  and  especially 
the  pciasantry  of  Granada.  The  whole  of  it,  liowever,  is  a 
mass  of  liction.  mingled  with  a  few  disfigured  truths,  which 
givt;  it  an  air  of  veracity.  It  bears  internal  evidence  of  its 
falsity  ;  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Moors  being  extrava- 
gantly misrepresented  in  it,  and  scenes  depicted  totally  in- 
compatible with  their  habits  and  their  faith,  and  which  never 
could  have  been  recorded  by  a  Mahometan  writer. 

I  confess  there  seems  to  me  something  almosu  criminal,  id 
the  wilful  perversions  of  this  work  :  great  latitude  is  uudoubt- 
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edly  to  be  alUnved  to  roinaii^io,  fiction,  but  there  are  limits 
which  it  must  not  pass  ;  ami  the  names  of  the  distinguislu.,! 
d.^aii  whicl.  belon;,'  to  liistoryi  arc  no  more  to  be  calumniated 
than'those  of  tlie  illustrious  living.  One  would  have  thought, 
too,  that  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  had  suffered  enough  for  his 
justifiable  hostility  to  the  Spaniards,  by  being  stripped  of  his 
kingdom,  without  having  his  name  thus  wantonly  traduced, 
and  rendered  a  by-word  and  a  theme  of  infamy  in  his  native 
land,  and  in  the  very  mansion  cf  his  fathers ! 

If  the  n>ader  io  sutliciently  interested  in  these  questions  to 
tolerate  a  ittle  historical  detail,  the  following  facts,  gleaned 
from  what  oppear  to  be  authentic  sources,  and  tracing  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Al)encerragt-s,  may  serve  to  exculpate  the  unt'or- 
tuhr'-te  IJoabdil  from  the  perfidious  massacre  of  that  illustrious 
lino  so  shamelessly  charged  to  him.  It  will  also  serve  to 
throw  a  i)roper  I'.ght  upon  the  alleged  accusation  and  imprison- 
ment of  his  queen. 


THE  ATiENCERRAGES. 

A  GRAND  line  of  distinction  existed  among  the  Moslems  of 
Spain,  between  those  of  Oriental  origin  and  those  from  West- 
ern Africa.  Among  the  former  the  Arabs  considered  them- 
selves the  purest  rai^e,  as  being  desrended  from  the  countrynu'u 
of  the  Prophet,  who  first  raised  the  standard  of  Islam  ;  among 
the  latter,  the  most  warlike  and  })owerful  were  the  IJerber 
tribes  from  Mount  Atlas  and  the  desert;:'  of  Sahara,  conimoid' 
known  as  ]\ioors,  v/ho  subdued  the  tribes  of  the  seacoast, 
founded  the  city  of  ]\Iorocco,  and  for  a  long  time  disputed 
with  the  Oriental  races  tlii^  control  of  iMosleia  Sjjain. 

Among  the  Oriental  races  the  Abenceriages  hehl  a  distin- 
guished :,nk,  priding  themselves  on  a  pure  Arab  descent  from 
the  Beni  Seraj,  one  of  the  tribes  who  were  Ansares  or  Com- 
panions of  the  I'rophet.  The  Abeneerrages  flourished  for  a 
time  at  Cordova ;  but  ])robai)ly  repaired  to  Granada  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Western  (Jaliphat;  it  was  there  they  attained 
their  historical  and  romantic  celebrity,  being  foremost  amoni,' 
the  splendid  chivalry  which  graced  the  court  of  the  Alhambra. 

Their  highest  and  most  dangerous  prosperity  was  during 
the  precarious  reign,  of  Mu!;..ned  Nasar,  surnamed  El  Hay- 
zari,  or  the  Left-handed.  That  ill-starred  monarch,  when  he 
ascended  the  thione  in  1423,  lavished  his  favors  upon  thi.« 
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gallant  line,  making  tlio  head  of  the  tribe,  Jnsef  Aben  Zeragh, 
liis  vizier,  or  prime  niiiiistt'r,  and  advancing  his  relatives  and 
Irionds  to  the  most  distingnished  posts  about  the  court.  This 
gave  great  offence  to  other  tribes,  and  caused  intrigues  among 
their  chiefs.  Muhamed  lost  popularity  also  by  his  manners. 
He  was  vain,  inconsiderate  and  haughty  ;  disdained  to  mingle 
among  his  subjects  ;  forbade  those  jousts  and  tournamdiits, 
the  delight  of  high  and  low,  and  passed  his  time  in  the  luxu- 
rious retirement  of  the  Alhambra.  The  consequence  was  a 
popular  insurrection;  the  palace  was  stormed;  the  king  es- 
caped through  the  gardens  ;  fled  to  the  seacoast,  crossed  in 
disguise  to  Africa,  and  took  refuge  with  hi^  kinsman,  the  sov- 
ereign of  Tunis. 

Muhamed  el  Zaguer,  cousin  of  the  fugitive  monarch,  took 
possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  He  pursued  a  different  course 
from  his  predecessor.  He  not  only  gave  fetes  and  tourneys, 
but  entered  the  lists  himself,  in  grand  and  sumptuous  array  ; 
he  distinguished  himself  in  managing  his  horse,  in  tilting,  rid- 
ing at  the  ring,  and  other  chivalrous  exercises  ;  feasted  with 
his  cavaliers,  and  made  them  magnificent  presents. 

Those  who  had  been  in  favor  with  his  predecessor,  now 
experienced  a  reverse  ;  he  manifested  sach  hostility  to  them 
liat  more  than  five  hundred  of  the  principal  cavaliers  left  the 
city.  Jusef  Aben  Zeragh,  with  forty  of  the  Abencerrages, 
abandoned  Granada  in  the  night,  and  sought  the  court  of  Juan 
the  king  of  Castile.  Moved  by  their  representations,  that 
young  and  generous  monarch  wrote  letters  to  the  sovereign  of 
Tjuis,  invitirg  him  to  assist  in  piaiishing  the  usurper  and 
restoring  thf  exiled  king  to  his  throne.  The  faithful  and  iii- 
defatigable  vizier  xccompanied  the  bearer  of  these  letters  to 
Tunis,  wli.'re  he  rejoined  his  exiled  sovereign.  The  letters 
were  successful.  Muhamed  el  Kayzari  landed  in  Andalusia 
with  five  hundred  African  horse,  and  was  joined  by  the  Aben- 
cerrages and  others  of  his  adherents  and  by  his  Christian 
allies ;  wherever  he  appeared  the  people  submitted  to  him ; 
troops  sent  against  him  deserted  to  his  standard ;  Granada  was 
recovered  without  a  blow ;  the  usurper  retreated  to  the  Al- 
ham^>ra,  but  v,'as  beheaded  by  his  own  soldiers  (1428),  after 
reigning  between  two  and  three  years. 

El  Hayzari,  once  more  on  the  throne,  heaped  honors  on  the 
loyal  vizier,  through  whose  faithful  services  he  had  been  re- 
^•*ored,  and  once  more  the  line  of  the  Abencerrages  basked  in 
tlie  sunshine  of  royal  favor.  VA  Hayzari  sent  ambassadors  to 
King  Juan,  thanking  him  for  kis  aid,  and  proposing  a  per- 
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petual  Ic'igiie  of  amity.  The  king  of  Castile  required  homage 
and  yoarly  tribute.  These  the  left-handed  moiiandi  refused, 
supposing  tlie  youthful  king  too  much  engaged  in  civil  war  to 
enforce  his  claims.  Again  the  kingdom  of  Granada  was  liar- 
assed  by  invasions,  and  its  Vega  laid  waste.  Various  battles 
took  place  with  various  success.  But  El  Hayzari's  greatest 
danger  was  near  at  home.  There  was  at  that  time  in  Granada 
a  cavalier,  Don  Pedro  Venegas  by  name,  a  Moslem  by  faith, 
but  Christian  by  descent,  whose  early  history  borders  on  ro- 
niance.  He  was  of  the  noble  house  of  Luque,  but  captured 
when  a  child,  eight  years  of  age,  by  Cid  \'ahia  Alnayar,  prince 
of  Alnieria,^  who  adopted  him  as  his  son,  educated  liim  in 
t]u>  Moslem  faith,  and  brought  him  up  among  his  children,  the 
Cetimerian  princes,  a  pnmd  family,  descended  in  direct  line 
from  Aben  Hud,  one  of  the  early  Granadian  kings.  A  mutual 
attacluiu'iit  sprang  up  between  Don  Pedro  and  the  princess 
Ct-timerien,  a  daughter  of  Ciil  Yahia,  famous  for  her  beauty, 
and  whose  name  is  perpetuated  by  the  ruins  of  her  palace  in 
Granada,  still  bearing  traces  of  Moorish  elegance  and  luxury. 
Ill  ju-ocess  of  time  they  were  married  ;  and  thus  a  scion  of  the 
Spanish  house  of  Luque  became  ingrafted  on  the  royal  stock 
of  Aben  Hud. 

Such  is  the  early  story  of  Don  Pedro  Venegas,  who  at  the 
time  of  which  we  treat  was  a  man  mature  in  years,  and  of  an 
active,  ambitious  spirit.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  soul  of 
a  conspiracy  set  on  foot  about  this  time,  to  topple  Muhanied 
the  Left-handed  from  his  unsteady  tlii(uu',  and  elevate  in  his 
place  Yusef  Aben  Alhamar,  the  eldest  of  the  Celtimerim 
princes.  The  aid  of  the  king  of  Castile  was  to  be  secured,  and 
Don  Pedro  proceeded  on  a  secret  enib;issy  to  (Jordova  for  the 
purpose.  He  informed  King  Juan  of  the  extent  of  the  con- 
fipiracy  ;  that  Yusef  Aben  Alhamar  could  bring  a  largt;  force 
DO  his  standard  as  soon  as  he  should  appear  in  the  V^'ga,  and 
would  acknowledge  himself  his  vassal,  if  with  his  aid  he 
should  attain  the  crown.  The  aid  was  promised,  ind  Don 
I'edro  hastened  back  to  Granada  with  the  tidings.  The  con- 
spirators now  left  the  cit^',  a  few  at  a  time,  under  various  piti- 
texts;  and  when  King  Juan  ])assed  the  frontier,  Yusef  Aben 
Alhamar  brought  eight  thousand  men  to  his  standard  and 
kissed  his  hand  in  token  of  alleuianec 
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one  half  of  it  was  roused  to  rebellion.  The  Abencerrages 
stooil  by  the  failing  fortunt'.s  of  Muhamcd  throughout  the 
struggle;  their  last  stand  was  at  Loxa,  where  their  ohicf,  the 
vizier  Yusef  Aben  Zeragh,  fell  bravely  ii<,hting,  and  many  of 
their  noblest  cavaliers  were  slain :  in  fa(;t,  in  that  disastrous 
war  the  fortunes  of  the  family  were  nearly  wrecked. 

Again,  the  ill-starred  Muhamed  was  driven  from  his  throne, 
and  took  refuge  in  Malaga,  the  alcayde  of  which  still  remainecl 
true  to  him. 

Yusef  Aben  Alhamar,  comnionly  known  as  Yusef  II.,  en- 
tered Granada  in  triumph  on  the  first  of  Jamiary,  143li,  but 
lie  found  it  a  melancholy  eity,  where  half  of  the  inhabitants 
were  in  mourning.  Not  a  noble  family  but  had  lost  some 
incnibcr;  and  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Abeneerrages  at  Loxa, 
had  fallcii  some  of  the  brightest  of  the  chivalry. 

The  royal  pageant  passed  tlirough  silent  streets,  and  the 
barren  homage  of  a  court  in  the  halls  of  tlie  Alhambra  ill  sup- 
plied tlie  want  of  sincere  and  popular  devotion.  Yusef  Aben 
Alhauiav  felt  the  insecurity  of  his  })Osition.  The  deposed 
monarch  was  at  hand  in  Malaga;  the  sovereign  of  Tunis 
espoused  his  cause,  and  pleaded  with  the  Christian  niomnchs 
in  his  favor;  above  all,  Yusef  felt  his  own  unpopularity  in 
Granada;  previous  fatigues  had  impaired  his  health,  a  pro- 
found melancholy  settled  upon  him,  and  in  the  course  of  six 
months  he  sank  into  the  grave. 

At  the  news  of  his  death,  Muhamed  the  Left-handed 
hastened  from  Malaga,  and  again  was  placed  on  the  throne. 
From  the  wrecks  of  the  Abeneerrages  he  chose  as  vizier  Ab- 
(lelbar,  one  of  the  worthiest  of  that  magnanimous  line. 
Through  his  advice  he  restrained  his  vindictive  feelings  and 
adopted  a  conciliatory  policy.  He  pardoned  most  of  his  ene- 
mies. Yusef,  the  defunct  usurper,  had  left  three  children. 
His  estates  were  apportioned  among  them.  Aben  Celim,  the 
oldest  son,  was  confirmed  in  the  title  of  Prince  of  Almeria 
and  Lord  of  Marchena  in  the  Alpuxarras.  Ahmed,  the  young- 
est, was  made  Senor  of  Luchar;  and  Equivila,  the  daughter, 
received  rich  patrimonial  lands  in  the  fertile  Vega,  and  various 
houses  and  shops  in  the  Zacatin  of  Granada.  The  vizier  Ab- 
delbar  counsidled  the  king,  moreover,  to  secure  the  adherence 
of  the  family  by  matrimonial  connections.  An  aunt  of 
Muhamed  was  accordingly  given  in  marriage  to  Ab(>n  Celim, 
while  the  prince  Nasar,  younger  brother  of  the  deceased 
usurper,  received  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Lindaraxa,  daugh- 
ter of  Muhamed's  faithful  adherent,  the  alcayde  of  Malaga. 
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This  was  the  Lindaraxa  whose  name  still  designates  one  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Alhambra. 

Don  Pedro  de  Venegas  alone,  tlie  husband  of  the  princess 
Cetimerien,  received  no  favor.  He  was  considered  as  having 
produced  the  late  troubles  by  his  intrigu.^s.  The  Abencerrages 
charged  him  with  the  reversep  of  their  family  and  the  deaths 
of  so  many  of  their  bravest  cavaliers.  Tlie  king  never  spoke 
of  him  hut  by  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  the  Tornadizo, 
or  Kfiu'gade.  Finding  himself  in  danger  of  arrest  and  punish- 
nicnt,  he  took  leave  of  his  wife,  the  princess,  his  two  sons, 
Abul  Cacim  and  Reduan,  and  his  daughter,  Cetimerien,  and 
fled  to  Jaen.  There,  like  his  brother-in-law,  the  usurper,  he 
expiated  his  intrigues  and  irregular  ambition  by  profound 
humiliation  and  melancholy,  and  died  in  1434  a  penitent, 
because  a  disappointed  man.* 

Muhamed  el  Hayzari  was  doomed  to  further  reverses.  He 
had  two  nephews,  Aben  Osmyn,  surnamed  el  Anaf,  or  the 
Lame,  and  Aben  Ismael.  The  former,  who  was  of  an  ambi- 
tious spirit,  resided  in  Almeria;  the  latter  in  Granada,  where 
he  had  many  friends.  He  was  on  the  point  of  espousing  a 
beautiful  girl,  when  his  royal  uncle  interfered  and  gave  her  to 
one  of  his  favorites.  Enraged  at  this  despotic  act,  the  prinne 
Aben  Ismael  took  horse  and  weapons  and  sallied  from  Granada 
for  the  frontier,  followed  by  numerous  cavaliers.  The  affair 
gave  general  disgust,  especially  to  the  Aboncerrages  who  wore 
attached  to  the  prince.  No  sooner  did  tidings  reach  Aben 
Osmyn  of  the  public  discontent  than  his  ambition  was  aroused. 
Throwing  himself  suddenly  into  Granada,  he  raised  a  popular 
tumult,  surprised  his  uncle  in  the  Alhambra,  compelled  him 
to  abdicate,  and  proclaimed  himself  king.  This  occurred  in 
September,  1445.  The  Abencerrages  now  gave  up  the  fortunes 
of  the  left-hanued  king  as  hopeless,  and  himself  as  incompe- 
tent to  rule.  Led  by  their  kinsman,  the  vizier  Abdelbar,  and 
accompanied  by  many  other  cavaliers,  they  abandoned  the 
court  and  took  post  in  Montefrio.  Thence  Abdelbar  wrote  to 
Prince  Aben  Ismael,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Castile,  invitin;^ 
him  to  the  camp,  offering  to  su])]iort  his  pretensions  to  tlic 
throne,  and  advising  him  to  leave  Castile  secretly,  lest  his 
departure  should  be  opposed  by  King  Juan  II.  The  ]n-inf'o, 
however,  confiding  in  the  generosity  of  the  Castilian  monarch, 
told  him   frankly  the  whole  matter.     He  was  not  mistaken. 


<  Ralazory  Castka,  Hilt.  Omealog.  dtla  Cata  de  Lara,  lib.  r.,  c.  U,  cited  b) 
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Kinsj  Juan  not  merely  gave  him  ))ermission  to  depart,  but 
promised  him  aid,  and  gave  him  letters  to  that  effe(!t  to  his 
commanders  on  the  frontiers.  Aben  Ismael  departed  with  a 
brilliant  escort,  arrived  in  safety  at  Aluntefrio,  and  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Granada  by  Abdelbar  and  his  ])artisans,  the 
most  important  of  whom  were  the  Abencerrages.  A  long 
course  of  civil  wars  ensued  between  the  two  cousins,  rivals  for 
tlie  throne.  Aben  Osmyn  was  aided  by  the  kings  of  Navarre 
and  Aragon,  while  Juan  11.,  at  war  with  his  rebellious  sub- 
iccts,  could  give  little  assistance  to  Aben  Ismael. 
f  i  Tims  for  several  years  the  country  was  torn  by  internal 
Ktrii'e  and  desolated  by  foreign  inroads,  so  that  scarce  a  field 
but  was  stained  with  blood.  Aben  Osmyn  was  brave,  and 
often  signalized  himselT  in  arms ;  but  he  was  cruel  and 
despotic,  and  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  He  offended  the 
nobles  by  his  capricas,  and  the  populace  by  his  tyranny,  while 
his  rival  cousin  conciliated  all  liearts  by  his  benignity.  Hence 
there  were  continual  desertions  from  Granada  to  the  fortified 
jamp  at  Montefrio,  and  the  party  of  Aben  Ismael  was  con- 
stantly gaining  strength.  At  length  the  king  of  Castile, 
having  made  peace  with  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Navarre, 
was  enabled  to  send  a  choice  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance 
of  Aben  Ismael.  The  latter  now  left  his  trenches  in  Monte- 
frio, and  took  the  field.  The  combined  forces  marched  upon 
Granada.  Aben  Osmyn  sallied  forth  to  the  encounter.  A 
bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which  both  of  the  rival  cousins  fought 
with  heroic  valor.  Abon  Osmyn  was  defeated  and  driven 
back  to  his  gates.  He  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  arms,  but 
few  answered  to  his  call ;  his  cruelty  had  alienated  all  hearts. 
Seeing  his  fortunes  at  an  end,  he  determined  to  close  his 
career  by  a  signal  act  of  vengeance.  Shutting  himself  up  in 
the  Alhambra,  he  summoned  thither  a  number  of  the  prin- 
cijial  cavaliers  whom  he  suspected  of  disloyalty.  As  they 
entered,  they  were  one  by  one  put  to  death.  T'his  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  massacre  which  gave  its  fatal  name  to  the 
hall  of  the  Abencerrages.  Having  perpetrated  this  atrocious 
act  of  vengeance,  and  hearing  by  the  shouts  of  the  populace 
that  Aben  Ismael  was  already  proclaimed  kii:g  in  the  city,  he 
escaped  with  his  satellites  by  the  Cerro  del  Sol  and  the  valley 
of  the  Darro  to  the  Alpuxarra  mountains  ;  where  he  and  iiis 
followers  led  a  kind  of  robber  life,  laying  villages  and  roads 
under  contribution. 

Aben  Ismael  II.,  who   thus   attained  the  throne  in  1454, 
secured  the  friendship  of  King  Juan  11.  by  acts  of  homage  and 
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magnificent  presents.  He  gave  liberal  rewards  to  those  who 
had  been  iaithlul  to  him,  ami  cunsoltHl  the  iainilies  of  tlio.sfi 
who  had  fallen  in  his  cause.  J)iirinj,'  his  reij^'ii,  the  Abcii- 
cerra"es  were  again  among  the  most  favored  of  the  brilliant 
chivalry  that  graced  his  court.  Abcn  Ismael,  hovovcM-,  was 
not  of  a  warlike  spirit;  his  reign  was  distinguished  rather  by 
works  of  public  utility,  the  ruins  of  some  of  whicdi  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  Cerro  del  Sol. 

In  the  same  year  of  1154  Juan  TI.  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  surnamed  the  Impotent.  Abeu 
Ismael  neglected  to  renew  the  league  of  amity  with  him 
which  had  existed  with  his  predecessor,  as  he  fonml  it  to  bo 
unpopular  with  the  people  of  (Jranada.  King  Henry  resented 
the  omission,  and,  under  pretext  of  arrears  of  tril)ute,  made 
repeal  d  forays  into  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  He  gave 
countenance  also  to  Aben  Osmyn  and  his  robber  hordes,  and 
took  some  of  them  into  pay;  but  his  i)roud  cavaliers  refused 
to  associate  with  intidel  outlaws,  and  determined  to  seize 
Aben  Osmyn  ;  who,  however,  made  his  escape,  first  to  Seville, 
and  thence  to  Castile. 

In  the  year  145G,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  foray  into  the 
Vega  by  the  Christians,  Aben  Ismael,  to  secure  a  peace,  agreed 
to  pay  the  king  of  Castile  a  certain  tribute  annually,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  liberate  six  hundred  Christian  captives  ;  or. 
should  the  number  of  captives  fall  short,  to  make  ic  up  in 
Moorish  hostages.  Aben  Ismael  fulfilled  the  rigorous  terms 
of  the  treaty,  and  reigned  for  a  number  of  years  with  moic 
tranquillity  than  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  monai-chs  (if 
that  belligerent  kingdom.  Granada  enjoyed  a  great  state  of 
prosperity  during  his  reign,  and  was  tlie  seat  of  festivity  and 
splendor.  His  sultana  was  a  daughter  of  Cid  Hiaya  Abraham 
Alnayar,  prince  of  Almeria;  and  he  had  by  her  two  sons, 
Abul  Hassan,  and  Abi  Abdallah  surnamed  El  Zagal,  the  fatluT 
and  uncle  of  Boabdil.  We  approach  now  the  eventful  })eri(ni 
signalized  by  the  conquest  of  Granada. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  succeeded  to  th(;  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1465.  One  of  his  lirst  acts  was  to  refuse 
payment  of  the  degrading  tribute  (!xact(Hl  by  the  Castilian 
monarch.  His  refusal  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  subse- 
quent disastrous  war.  I  confine  myself,  how(>ver,  to  facis 
connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Abencerrages  and  the 
charges  advanced  against  lioabdil. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  Don  I'edro  Venegas,  sur- 
named El  Tornadizo,  when  he  fled  from  Granada  in  1433,  left 
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boliintl  liiin  two  sons,  AbulCiUMin  ami  lied uiui,  and  a  diuighter, 
(JeliniciiL'!!,  Th(!y  always  onjoyeil  a  distinguished  rank  in 
Granada,  from  tlieir  royal  des(!ent  by  the  mother's  side ;  a  1 
from  being  connected,  through  tlie  princes  of  Almeria,  with 
the  hist  and  the  present  king.  The  sons  had  distinguished 
thonmclves  by  their  talents  and  bravery,  and  th«i  daughter 
Ct'tiiiierien  was  nuirried  to  Cid  lliaya,  grandson  of  King  Jusef 
ami  brother-in-law  of  Kl  Zagal.  Thus  powerfully  connected, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Abul  Caeim  Venegas  advanced  to 
tlie  post  of  Vi/ier  of  Muley  Abul  JIassan,  and  lieduan  Ve'ie- 
gas  one  of  his  most  favored  generals.  Their  rise  was  re- 
corded with  an  evil  eye  by  the  Abencjerrages,  who  remembered. 
tilt!  disasters  brought  upon  their  family,  and  the  deaths  of  so 
many  of  their  line,  in  the  war  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of 
Don  IVdro,  in  the  days  of  Jusef  Aben  Alhamar.  A  feud  had 
existed  ever  since  between  the  Abencerrages  and  the  house  of 
Veiie;ras.  It  was  soon  to  be  aggravated  by  a  formidable 
schism  which  took  place  in  the  royal  harem. 

Midey  Abul  Hassan,  in  his  youthful  days,  had  married  his 
cousin,  the  princess  Ayxa  la  llorra,  dau:-,liter  of  liis  uncle, 
the  ill-starred  sultan,  ^luhamed  the  Left-handed  ;  *  by  her  he 
had  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Boabdil,  heir  presumj)- 
tive  to  the  throne.  Unfortunately  at  an  advanced  age  he 
took  another  wife,  Isabella  de  Solis,  a  young  and  beautiful 
Christian  captive  ;  better  known  by  her  Moorish  appellation 
of  Zoraya  ;  by  her  he  had  also  two  sons.  Two  factions  were 
produced  in  the  palace  by  the  rivalry  of  the  sultanas,  who 
were  each  anxious  to  secure  for  their  children  the  succession 
to  the  throne.  Zoraya  was  supported  by  the  vizier  Abul 
Caeim  Venegas,  his  brother  Keduan  Venegas,  and  their 
numerous  connections,  partly  through  sympathy  with  her  as 
being,  like  themselves,  of  Christian  lineage,  and  ])artly  be- 
cause they  saw  she  was  the  favorite  of  the  doting  monarch. 

The  Ai)encerrages,  on  the  contrary,  rallied  round  tlic  sultana 
Ayxa;  partly  through  hereditary  opposition  to  the  family  of 
Venegas,  but  chiefly,  no  doubt,  through  a  strong  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  her  as  daughter  of  Muhamed  El  Hayzari,  the  ancient 
benefactor  of  their  line. 

The  dissensions  of  the  palace  went  on  increasing.  Intrigues 
of  all  kinds  took  place,  as  is  usual  in  royal  pahnes.  Sus- 
])iei()ns  wtire  artfully  instilled  in  the  miml  of  Muley  Abul 
Hassan  that  Ayxa  was  engaged  in  a  plot  to  depose  him  and 


>  Al  Makkaui,  B.  vili.  c.  7. 
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put  her  son  Boabdil  on  tho  throne.  In  his  first  transports  of 
rage  ho  confiiu'd  tliem  both  in  the  tower  of  Coinarcs,  thrcutfii. 
ingthe  lite  of  I'.oahdil.  At  (U^ad  of  niglit  tlie  anxious  niotlicr 
lowered  her  son  from  a  window  of  tlie  tower  by  tlie  scarfs  of 
herse'':  and  her  female  attendants  ;  and  some  of  her  adh(M<'iit.s, 
who  were  in  waiting  with  swift  horses,  bore  him  away  to  ila- 
Alpuxarras.  It  is  this  imprisonment  of  the  Sultana  Ayx;i 
which  possibly  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  (piccn  of  Uoaiitiil 
being  eonlined  by  him  in  a  tower  to  be  tried  for  her  life.  .N,, 
other  shadow  of  a  ground  exists  for  it,  and  here  we  find  tln' 
tyrant  jailer  was  his  father,  and  the  captive  sultana,  his 
mother. 

The  massacre  of  the  Abencerrages  in  tlie  halls  of  the  Alhaiii. 
bra,  is  placed  by  some  about  this  time,  and  attributed  also  to 
Muley  Abul  Hassan,  on  suspicion  of  their  bring  ('oiicenicd  in 
the  conspiracy.  The  sacrifice  of  a  nnniber  of  the  cavaliers 
of  that  line  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  vizier  Abul 
Cacim  Venegas,  as  a  means  of  striking  terror  into  the  rest.' 
If  such  were  really  the  case,  the  l)arl)arous  measure  })rovo(l 
abortive.  The  Abencerrages  continued  intrepid,  as  they  were 
loyal,  ill  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Ayxa  and  her  son 
Boabdil,  throughout  the  war  which  ensued,  while  the  Venegas 
were  ever  foremost  in  the  riitks  of  Muley  Abul  Hassan  and 
El  Zagal.  Tho  ultimate  loi turns  of  these  rival  families  is 
worthy  of  note.  The  Venegas.  in  the  last  struggle  of  (iranada. 
were  among  those  who  submitted  to  the  conquerors,  renounced 
the  Moslem  creed,  returned  to  tlut  faith  from  whicli  their  an- 
cestor  had  apostatized,  were  rewarded  with  ottiees  and  estiites, 
intermarried  with  Spanish  families,  and  liav(^  left  jiosterity 
among  the  nobles  of  the  land.  The  Abencerrages  remained 
true  to  their  faith,  true  to  their  king,  true  to  their  desi)erute 
cause,  and  went  down  with  the  foundering  wreck  of  IVIoslcin 
domination,  leaving  nothing  behind  them  but  a  gallant  and 
romantic  name  ii.  history. 

In  this  historical  outline,  I  trust  T  have  shown  enough  to 
put  the  fable  concerning  I>oabdil  and  the  Abencerrages  in  ,i 
true  light.  The  story  of  the  accusation  of  his  (jueen,  and  iiis 
cruelty  to  his  sister,  are  equally  void  of  foundation.  In  liis 
domestic  relations  he  ap))ears  to  liave  been  kind  and  affection- 
ate. History  gives  him  but  one  wife.  Morayma.  the  daughter 
of  the  veteran  aleayde  of  Loxa.  old  Aliatar.  famous  in  son,!,' 
and  story  for  liis  exj)loits  in  border  warfare  ;  and  who  fell  in 


>  AncANTARA,  nist.  Ornnad.,  c.  17.    Set;  niso    A  I.   Makkaki,    Hist.  Afohana. 
DynoMties,  B.  vli'.  c.  7,  with  the  Commentarlrs  of  Don  I'liacuiil  do  UuyaugoB, 
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that 'liS'T^trous  foray  into  Mil' Cliristi.'in  lands  in  wliioli  Hoalv 
(lil  w.us  tiikt'U  jirisoiu'r.  iMoruyina  was  Inic  lo  r.oiilMlil  rliroiij^'h- 
out  all  l»i'S  vicissitudes,  Wlii'ii  he  was  detliroiitd  by  the 
(lastiliaii  inoiiandis,  slio  rt'tircd  with  liiiii  to  tlic  justty  doiiiaiii 
allotted  him  in  the  valleys  (jf  the  Alpuxarras.  It  was  only 
when  (dispossessed  of  this  by  tlio  jealous  [treeautions  uiul 
subtle  chicanery  of  l''erdinand,  and  eliiowed,  as  it  were,  out 
of  his  native  land),  he  was  preparing,'  to  embark  I'oi-  Africa, 
that  her  healtli  and  spirits,  exhaust<;d  by  anxiely  aiul  long 
sutTerin.i,'.  i,Mve  way,  and  she  fell  into  a  linj,'erin^  illness, 
a!,'i,'ravatt-d  by  corroding;  melancholy.  Hoabdil  was  (ionstant 
and  affectionate  to  her  to  the  last;  t\u\  sailing  of  the  shi[»s 
was  delayed  for  several  weeks,  to  the  ;^'roat  annoyanct;  of  the 
s\ispieinns  lA.'rdinand.  At  length  ^i(lr.'lynla  siink  into  the 
grave,  (evidently  the  victim  of  a  broken  lic^art,  and  the  event 
was  reported  to  I'V-rdinand  by  his  agent,  as  one  jtropitious  to 
his  |)urposes,  removing  the  only  obstacle  to  the  embarkation 
of  lioabdil.* 


IMKMENTOS  OF  T?OAP,DIL. 

Wirir.K  my  mind  was  still  warm  with  the  subject  of  tlio  un- 
fortunat(!  Boabdil,  I  sot  forth  to  trace  the  mementos  of  l»im 
Rtill  existing  in  this  scene  of  his  sovereignty  and  misfortunes, 
ill  tlie  Towi'r  of  Coniares,  immediately  undtu-  the  Hall  of 
Ambassadors,  aie  two  vaulted  rooms,  separattjil  by  a  narrow 
passage;  these  are  said  to  have  been  the  prisons  of  himself 
ami  his  mother,  the  virtuous  Ayxa  la  llorra;  indeed,  no  (jther 
part  of  tlie  tow^r  would  have  served  for  the  purpose.  The 
external  walls  of  these  ch;imbers  are  of  prodigious  thickness, 
jiierci'd  with  small  windows  secured  \>y  iron  bars.  A  narrow 
stone  galh'ry,  with  a  low  jiarapet,  extends  along  three  sides  of 
the  tower  just  below  the  windows,  but  at  a  considerabh;  lieiglit 
from  the  ground.  From  this  gallery,  it  is  jiresinned,  t\u^  (^ueen 
lowered  her  son  with  the  sciarfs  of  hers(df  and  her  female 
attendants  during  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  tlu;  liill-sido, 
where  some  of  his  faithful  adherents  waited  with  fleet  steeds 
to  bear  him  to  the  moniit;iiii  '. 

lietween  thret!  and  Unw  liundrcHl  years  have  elajxsed.  yet 
this   scene  of   the  drama   reiiuiins   almost  unchanged.     As  I 


>  ForautlioritioK  for  thpsc  Itittvr  facU,  sue  Ute  Appendix  to  the  Author's  reviled 
odition  of  tlic  ConqufKt  of  Grauada. 
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n.'iccdtho  Riillcry,  my  iniii^'in.itioii  pifliircd  tho  aiixioiLs  ^upo,, 
l-Hiiiii^'DVt'i- tlu>  |Mriii)ct;  listciiiiij,',  willi  t,li.'  tlin.l)l)iii,-,',s  of  ;i 
inotlu'r's  iiriul,  Lu  llic  lust  t'clKX's  ot  thf  liors.'s'  lioofs  lu  lu-i 
Bon  scoured  ;il«»ii^'  th(!  iiiurow  viillfy  of  t!u!  Durro. 

I  next  sou^'ht  tliu  <,'at,('  by  wliicli  i'.oalxlil  inadtt  liis  last  exit 
from  tlio  Alliamhra,  when  about  lo  surn'ii(U'r  his  capital  and 
k;ii<,'dom.  With  the  melancholy  caprice  of  a  broken  spirit,  or 
perhaps  with  some!  superstitious  feeliui,',  he  re([uested  of  the 
Catholic  monarcihs  that  no  one  afterwards  mi.i,'ht  be  permitted 
to  pass  through  it.  His  prayer,  according  to  anciiMit  chron- 
icles, was  complied  with,  thnmgh  tlic  sym[)athy  of  Isabella, 
and  the  gate  was  walled  up.' 

1  iiKpiired  for  some  time  in  vain  for  sucli  a  portal ;  at  longth 
my  humble  attendant,  Mateo  Xin  nes,  said  it  must  be  out; 
closed  up  with  stones,  whicdi,  according  to  what  lie  hail  heard 
from  Ids  father  and  grandfather,  was  the  gatmvay  by  wiiich 
King  Chico  had  hd't  the  fortr(!SS.  There  was  a  mystiuy  about 
it,  and  it  luul  never  been  o])ened  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant. 

He  conducted  me  to  tlie  spot.  The  gat(!way  is  in  tlie  cen- 
tre of  what  was  once  an  immense  pile,  (sailed  the  Tower  of  tho 
Seven  Floors  (Id  Torre  dc,  los  slrfc  xiir/os).  It  is  famous  in  the 
neighborliood  as  the  scene  of  strange  apparitions  and  ^loorish 
enchantments.  According  to  Swinburne  the  traveller,  it  was 
originally  tlie  great  gate  of  entrance.  The  anti(piaries  of  Gra- 
nada ]u-onoun(;c  it  tlie  entrance  to  that  rpiarter  of  the  royal 
residciice  where  tlie  king's  body-guards  were  stationed.  It 
therefore  might  well  form  an  immediate  entrance  and  exit  to 
tlie  palace;  while  the  grand  (Jate  of  Justice  served  as  the 
entrance  of  state  to  the  fortress.  When  lioabdil  sallied  by 
this  gate  to  descend  to  the  Vega,  where  he  was  to  surnnider 
tlie  keys  of  tlie  city  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  he  left  his 
vizier  Aben  Comixa  to  receive,  at  the  (rate  of  Justice,  the 
detachment  from  the  Christian  army  and  the  officers  to  whom 
the  fortress  was  to  be  given  u]).' 

The  once  redoubtable  Tower  of  the  Seven  Floors  is  now  a 


'"Ay  una  puprta  on  la  Alhambrn  por  la  qiial  calio  (Miino  Key  (ic  los  Morns,  <|uan(lr) 
Hi  rindio  prisionoro  nl  Uvy  dc  Kspafia  l>.  Kcrniindo,  y  Ip  cntrcpf^  la  ciiKlail  cum  cI  vhh- 
tillo.  I'idio  osta  priiK'ipf  coiiic)  piir  iihtcciI,  y  I'li  iiiciiioria  dc  tan  iiiipcrlanlc  con- 
((uiHta,  al  (iiif  (|u<'dansi' Kicinprc  (•irra<la  cstii  pinrta.  ('oii''iiitio  tn  alio  rl  Kcv  Kit 
nando,  y  dos  dc  aquci  ticnipo  no  soluinciitc  no  sc  ;il)no  la  pucrta  sino  tanitiicii  so 
constniyo  junto  a  rllafucrto  baallon."  -Mukkki'm  Historical  l>irtion<irii,  Spaninli 
Kdition,  vol.  i.  n.  372 

'  rhe  minor  (Ictails  of  the  fiirnMidcr  of  (iranada  havn  ln'cii  .itatcci  In  (lilTfri'iif  way« 
pven  Ijy  ('yi'-witnfKm-c  Tln'  author,  in  liin  fvincd  rditlon  of  the  CotiipK"'*!,  hiiH 
endeavoreci  to  udjunt  tbcuj  uccurdlng  to  tlit  latvtt  luid  appareutlj  best  Hutliuritli'S. 
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nipro  wrf'ck,  haviiit,'  Ihm'ii  Mown  up  wiUi  piiiij)ow(l»'r  l»y  the 
ImiiicIi,  wlifii  t,ln'V  .ilciinloiicil  l.lu>  lurt  n'ss.  (JrciL  masses  ul' 
till'  wiiU  li»'  Hcallfrcil  aliout,  Iniricd  in  luxuriant  lu!ri)a}^(',  or 
ovfisliaiiowcd  I'y  vines  ami  ti;,'-l,rees.  'I'lie  andi  of  tli(!  t,'aU'- 
w'iiy,  tlioiii;li  rent  l»y  tlit;  slioek,  still  remains;  l)iit  the  last 
wish  of  poor  IJoalxlil  has  a^'ain,  thou^'h  \inintentionally,  been 
I'liUiili'ii,  I'or  the  portal  has  l)een  e,h)S(j(l  up  by  h)o.se  atom's 
t,r:it.licreci  lioni  the  ruins,  and  remains  imi»aasable. 

Mounting'  my  horso,  I  followed  up  the  route  of  the  Moslem 
iiiniiarch  from  Miis  plaee  of  his  exit.  Crossinj,'  tlio  hill  of  Los 
Martyros,  and  keepin;^  alonj,'  the  t,'arden  wall  of  a  convent 
hiiiriiii,'  tlu^  sanu!  name,  1  descended  a  ni.t(f,'ed  ravine  beset  l)y 
thickets  of  aloes  and  Indian  li<,'s,  and  lined  with  cavos  and 
liovi'ls  swarming'  with  j;ypsies.  The  descent  was  so  steep  and 
hroken  that  1  was  fain  to  ali<,'ht  and  h^ad  my  horse.  V>y  this 
via  (lo/oriisd  poor  Hoabdil  to(;k  his  sad  departure  to  avoid 
passinj;  tlirouj^'h  the  city  ;  partly,  perhaps,  t.hron<,di  unwillini,'- 
ncss  that  its  inhabitants  should  behold  his  Inimiliatiou  ;  but 
chielly,  in  all  pr()bal)ility,  lest  it  mi^,'ht  cause  some  jwp.ular 
ajjitation,  Vov  the  last  reason,  undoubtedly,  tlie  detachment 
sent  to  take  possession  of  the  fortress  ascendec'  by  the  dame 
route. 

Kinerjrinj?  from  this  rou.^h  ravine,  so  full  of  melancholy 
associations,  and  passinj;  l)y  the  /nierfti  de  Ion  mollnos  (tlu; 
gateoftlie  mills),  I  issued  forth  upon  the  public  j)romenad(i 
called  the  Trado ;  and  pursuinj^  the  course  of  the  Xenil, 
arrived  at  a  small  chajicd,  oiu'C  a  mosque,  now  the  llermita<;(; 
of  San  Sebastian.  Here,  according  to  tradition,  IJoabdil  sur- 
rendered the  keys  of  Granada  to  Kiuf,'  Ferdinand.  I  rod<! 
slowly  thence  across  the  Vei,'a  to  a  village  where  the  family 
and  household  of  the  unhapjJV  king  awaited  him,  for  he  had 
sent  tluMu  forward  on  the  preceding  night  from  the  Alhambra, 
that  his  mother  and  wife  might  not  participate  in  his  personal 
humiliation,  or  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  conquerors. 
Following  on  in  the  route  of  the  melancholy  band  of  royal 
exil(;s,  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  (diain  of  barren  and  dreary 
heights,  forming  the  skirt  of  the  Alpuxarra  mountains.  From 
the  summit  of  one  of  these  the  imfortunate  Boabdil  took  his 
last  look  at  (iranada  ;  it  bears  a  name  expressive  of  his  sor- 
rows. L(i  Ciivsfa  (h-  lay.  Ldfjrimaa  (the  hill  of  tears).  Beyond 
it,  a  sandy  road  winds  across  a  riigged  cheerless  waste,  doubly 
dismal  to  the  unhap])y  monarch,  as  it  led  to  exile. 

I  spurre(l  my  horse  to  tl-.e  summit  of  a  rock,  where  lioabdil 
uttered  his  last  sorrowful  exclam.ation,  as  he  turned  his  eyes 
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fioni  takin;;  thei  rcwfll  t,'aze  :  it  is  still  denominated  rl 
ultimo  siispiro  del  Mom  (t.lif  last  si>;li  <»l'  tlic  Moor).  W  li,, 
can  woiuuT  at  his  anguish  at  boint,'  exticlli'd  Irom  suoli  a  kiin;. 
dom  and  such  an  alxMh',  ;'  With  the  Alhanilmi  he  seemed  to 
be  yielding  up  all  the  honors  of  his  line,  and  all  the  glories 
and  delights  of  life. 

It  was  here,  too,  that  his  affliction  was  embittered  by  the 
reproach  of  his  mother,  Ayxa,  who  had  so  often  assisted  him 
in  times  of  peril,  and  had  vainly  sough*  to  instil  into  him  licr 
own  resolute  spirit.  '•  Vou  do  well,"  said  she,  "  t(>  wee])  as 
a  woman  over  what  you  could  not  defend  as  a  man  ; "'  a  sperc'h 
savoring  more  of  the  pride  of  the  princess  than  the  tenderness 
of  the  mother. 

When  this  anecdote  was  related  to  Charles  V.,  by  bishop 
Guevara,  the  emperor  joined  in  the  expression  of  scorn  at  the 
weakness  of  the  wavering  IJoabdil.  "Had  1  been  he,  or  ho 
been  1,"  said  the  haughty  potentate,  "  1  would  rather  have 
made  this  Alliambra  my  sepulchre  than  have  lived  without  a 
kingdom  in  the  Al()uxarra."  J  Low  easy  it  is  for  those  in 
power  and  prosperity  to  preach  heroism  to  the  vanquished! 
Jiow  little  can  they  umlerstand  that  life  itself  nuiy  rise  in 
value  with  the  unfortunate,  when  nought  but  life  renuiins ! 

Slowly  descending  the  "  Hill  of  Tears,"'  1  let  my  horse  take 
his  own  loitering  gait  back  to  Granada,  while  1  turned  the 
story  of  the  unfortunate  Uoabdil  over  in  my  miiul.  In  sum- 
ming u}»  the  particulars  I  found  the  balance  inclining  in  his 
favor.  Througliout  the  whole  of  his  brief,  turbulent,  aiul 
disastrous  reign,  he  gives  evidence  of  a  mild  and  amiable 
character.  lie,  in  the  iirst  iiistan(^e,  won  the  hearts  of  his 
peojtle  by  hir  affable  and  gracious  maniu'rs ;  he  was  always 
placable,  and  never  inflicted  any  severity  of  ])unishment  updii 
those  who  ocicasionally  rcbtd'cd  against  hi'u.  He  was  per- 
sonally brave,  but  wanted  moral  courage;  and,  in  tiiues  nf 
ditticulty  and  perplexity,  was  wavering  and  irresolute,  i'his 
feebleness  of  spii'it  hastened  his  downfall,  while  it  depri\ed 
him  of  that  luu'oic  grace  whi(di  would  have  given  grandeur 
and  dignity  to  his  fate,  and  rendered  him  worthy  of  (dosing 
the  splendid  drama  of  the  Moslem  domination  in  Spain. 
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PUP.LIC  FI^TES  OK  (iRA^NADA. 

My  devoted  squire  and  whilom  ragged  cicerone  Mateo 
Xinieiies.  had  a  poor-devil  passion  Un- fetes  and  liolidays,  and 
was  never  so  >  .o([ueiit  as  wlirn  detailing  the  civil  ami  reli- 
gious festivals  of  (iraiiada.  J)uring  the  preparations  for  the 
annual  (Jatholic  ff/n  of  Ccjrpus  Christi,  \w.  was  in  a  state  of 
inct'ssaut  transition  between  the  Alhambra  and  the  subjacent 
citv.  bringing  nic  daily  accounts  of  the  magniticent  arrange- 
ments that  were  in  progress,  and  emleavoring,  but  in  vain, 
to  lure  nic  down  from  my  cool  and  airy  retreat  to  witness 
them.  At  length,  on  the  eve  of  the  eventful  day  I  yielded  to 
his  solicitations  and  d(!S(!ended  from  the  regal  halls  of  the 
Alli:nul)ra  under  his  escort,  as  did  of  yore  the  adventure-seek- 
ing Haroun  Alrasidiid,  under  that  of  las  Grand  Vizier  CJiafrar. 
Though  it  was  yet,  scarce  sunset,  the  city  gates  were  already 
thronged  with  the  picturescpie  villagers  of  the  mountains,  and 
lilt;  brown  peasantry  of  the  V^ega.  (Iranada  has  ever  been  the 
ralhing  place  of  a  great  mountainous  region,  studded  with 
towns  and  villages.  Hither,  during  the  M()(.)rish  denomina- 
tion, the  chivalry  of  this  region  repaired,  to  join  in  the  splen- 
did and  semi-warlike _/r/r,s-  of  the  Vivarranibla,  and  hither  the 
tlite  o[  its  pojiulatitiu  still  resort  to  join  in  the  pompous  cere- 
monials of  the  church.  Indeed,  many  of  the  mountaineers 
from  the  Al[iuxarras  and  the  Sierra  de  Iionda,  who  now  bow 
to  the  cross  as  /I'alons  Oatholics,  bear  the  stamp  of  their 
Moorish  origin.  a,nd  are  imlubitable  descendants  of  the  fickle 
subjects  of  r>oabdil 

I'nder  the  guidan".e  of  Mateo,  T  made  my  way  througli  streets 
already  teeming  with  a  holiday  po))nlation,  to  tin;  square  of 
till'  \'ivarrambla,  tl'.at  ^'reat  place  for  tilts  and  tourneys,  so 
often  sung  in  the  Moorish  ballads  of  lovi;  and  chivalry.  A 
I'allery  or  arcnde  of  wood  had  been  erected  along  the  sides  of 
til"  squnre.  for  the  gi'and  religious  ])rocession  of  the  following 
(lay.  This  was  livilliantly  illnminaLed  for  tht;  evening  as  a 
pronumade ;  and  bands  of  music  were  stationed  on  balconies 
on  each  of  the  four  fa(;ad(!s  of  the  s(piare.  All  the  fashion  and 
heiuity  of  (Iranada,  alt  of  its  p()])ulation  of  inther  sex  that  liad 
good  hjoks  or  fine  (dotln>s  to  (lisplay.  thronged  tliis  arcade, 
promenading  round  and  round  the  Vivarrambla.  lltu-e,  too, 
were  the  Ulajos  and  Majtis,  the  rural  beaux  and  belles,  with 
line    forms,    Hashing    eyes,    and    j^ay    And.ilusian    costumes j 
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somo  of  tliciu  from  Koiida  itself,  tint,  st,ronf,'liol(l  of  tho  iiuuin. 
tains,  fcuuous  for  coiitnili:":i(iisl,as,  l)iill-fii;lilors,  and  beautiiul 
women. 

While  this  gay  but  motley  throng  kept  up  a  constant  circula- 
tion in  the  gallery,  the  centre  of  the  square  was  occupied  by 
the  peasantry  from  the  surrounding  country  ;  who  made  no 
pretensions  to  display,  but  came  for  simjjle,  hearty  enjoynu'nt, 
The  whole  square  was  covered  with  them  •  forming  separate 
groups  of  families  and  neigliborhoods.  like  gyp''^'  encampments, 
some  were  listening  to  the  traditional  ballad  drawled  out  to 
the  tinkling  of  the  guiti.r;  some  were  engaged  in  gay  conver- 
sation ;  some  were  dancing  to  the  click  of  the  Castanet.  As  I 
threaded  my  wa\  through  this  teeming  r(>gion  witli  Mateo  at 
my  heels,  1  passed  occasionally  some  rustic  i)arty,  seated  on 
the  ground,  making  a  merry  though  frugal  repast.  If  they 
caught  my  eye  as  I  loitered  by,  they  almost  invariably  invited 
me  to  partake  of  their  simple  fore.  This  hospitable  ns;i(:;e, 
inherited  from  their  Moslem  invaders,  and  originating  in  the 
tent  of  the  Arab,  is  universal  throughout  the  land,  and  observed 
by  th^  poorest  Spaniard, 

As  the  night  advanced,  the  gayety  gradually  died  away  in 
the  arcades;  the  bands  of  music  ceased  to  })lay,  and  tlu;  bril- 
liant crowd  dispersed  to  their  homes.  The  centre  of  the 
square  still  remained  well  jieopled,  and  Mateo  assured  me 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  ])easantry,  men,  women,  and  cliil- 
uren,  would  pass  the  night  there,  slee])ing  on  the  bare  earth 
beneath  the  open  canopy  of  heaven.  Indeed,  a  summer  night 
requires  no  shelter  in  this  favored  climate;  and  a  bed  is  a 
superfluity,  which  many  of  the  hardy  ])easantry  of  Spain  never 
enjoy,  aiid  which  some  of  them  nffect  to  despise.  The  com- 
mon Spaniard  wraps  himself  in  his  brown  cloak,  stretches  him- 
self on  ills  manta  or  mule-cloth,  and  slee])S  soundly,  luxuriously 
accommodated  if  he  can  have  a  saddle  for  a  pillow.  In  a 
little  wiiile  the  words  of  Mateo  were  made  good ;  the  peasant 
multitude  nestled  down  on  the  ground  to  their  night's  rejxtsc, 
and  by  midnight  the  scene  on  the  Vivarrambla  resei!  bled  the 
bivouac  of  an  army. 

The  next  morning,  accompanied  by  Mateo,  T  revisited  the 
square  at  sunrise.  It  was  still  strewed  with  groups  of  sleepers : 
some  were  reposing  from  the  dance  and  revel  of  the  evening; 
others,  who  had  left  their  villages  after  work  on  tlu'  pre.uidiiii,' 
day,  having  trudged  o;i  foot  the  greater  part  of  th(»  night,  were 
taking  a  sound  ;ileep  to  freshen  thtimselves  for  the  lestivitics 
of  the  day.     Numbers   from  the  nu)untains,  and  the  remote 
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villages  of  the  plain,  who  had  set  out  in  the  night,  continued 
to  arri'  -  with  their  wives  and  children.  All  were  in  high 
spirits ;  greeting  each  other  and  exchanging  jokes  and  pleas- 
antries. The  gay  tumult  thickened  as  the  day  advanced.  Now 
came  pouring  in  at  the  city  gates,  and  parading  through  the 
streets,  the  deputations  iiom  the  various  villages,  destined  to 
swell  the  grand  procession.  These  village  deputations  were 
headed  by  their  priests,  bearing  their  respective  crosses  and 
bainiers,  and  images  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  of  patron  saints ; 
all  wliicli  were  matters  of  great  rivalship  and  jealousy  amgng 
the  peasant,r)^  It  was  like  the  chivalrous  gatherings  of 
ancient  days,  when  each  town  and  village  sent  its  chiefs,  and 
warriors,  and  standards,  to  defend  the  capital,  or  grace  its 
festivities. 

At  length  all  these  various  detachments  congregated  into  one 
grand  pageant,  which  slowly  ])araded  round  the  Vivarrambla, 
and  through  the  principal  streets,  where  every  window  and 
bak'uny  was  hung  with  tapestry.  In  this  procession  were  all 
the  religious  orders,  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  and  the 
chief  people  of  the  parishes  and  villages :  every  church  and 
convent  had  contributed  its  banners,  its  images,  its  relics,  and 
l)oured  forth  its  wealth  for  the  occasion.  In  the  centtt  of 
the  procession  walked  the  archbishop,  under  a  damask  canopy, 
and  surrounded  by  inferior  dignitaries  and  their  dependants. 
The  whole  moved  to  the  swell  and  cadence  of  numerous  bands 
of  music,  and,  passing  through  the  midst  of  a  countless  yet 
silent  multitudt',  proceeded  onward  to  the  cathedral. 

1  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  changes  of  times  and  cus- 
toms, as  1  saw  this  monkish  pageant  passing  through  tlie  Vi- 
varrambla, the  ancient  seat  of  Moslem  pomp  and  chivalry. 
The  contrast  was  indeed  forced  upon  the  mind  by  the  decora- 
tions of  the  sf^uare.  The  whole  front  of  the  wooden  gallery 
erected  for  the  procession,  extendiiig  several  hundred  feet, 
was  faced  with  canvas,  on  which  some  humble  though  patri- 
otic artist  had  {)ainted,  by  contract,  a  series  of  the  principal 
scenes  and  ;3xploits  of  the  conquest,  as  recorded  in  chronicle 
and  romance.  It  is  thus  the  romantic  legends  of  Granada 
niiiiijfle  themselves  with  everything,  and  are  kept  fresh  in  the 
j)ublic  mind. 

As  we  wended  our  way  back  to  the  Alhambra,  Mateo  was  in 
hi^di  glee  and  garrulous  vein.  "  Ah,  Senor,"  exclaimed  he, 
"there  is  no  ))laee  in  all  the  world  like  (Jranada  for  grand  cere- 
moni(!S,  (/wnr/ojjf.s  r/m7i(A',s-),  a  man  need  spend  nothing  on  pleas- 
ure here,  it   is  all  furiushed  him  gratis."     Pero,  el  dia  de  la 
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Toma!  Ah  Sefior !  el  dia  de  la  Toma !  "But  the  day  of 
the  Taking !  ah,  Hrnor,  tlie  thiy  of  tlif  Tal  iiig ;  "  —  that  was  the 
great  day  Vhieii  crowiif'l  Mat eu's  notions  of  perfect  felicity. 
The  Dia  de  la  Toma,  1  lound,  was  tlie  anniversary  of  the  ('up. 
ture  or  taking  possession  of  Granada  by  the  army  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella. 

On  that  day,  aceording  to  Mateo,  the  whole  city  is  abandoned 
to  revelry.  The  great  alarm  bell  on  the  watchtovver  of  the 
Alhanibra  (la  Torre  de  la  vela),  semis  forth  its  clanging  pc-als 
from  morn  till  night ;  the  sound  pervades  the  wlu>le  Vega, 
rnd  echoes  along  the  mountains,  summoning  the  peasantry 
from  far  and  near  to  the  festivities  of  the  metropolis. 
"  Happy  the  damsel,"  says  Mateo,  "  who  can  get  a  chanci;  to 
ring  that  bell ;  it  is  a  charm  to  insure  a  husband  within  the 
year.'' 

Throughout  the  day  the  Alhambra  is  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  Its  halls  and  courts,  where  the  JNloorish  monarelis 
once  held  sway,  resound  with,  the  guitar  anii  castafiet,  and 
gay  groups,  in  the  fanciful  dresses  of  Anilalusia,  perform 
their  traditional  dances  inherited  from  the  Moors. 

A  grand  procession,  emblematic  of  the  taking  j)ossession  of 
the  city,  moves  through  the  principal  streets.  The  banner  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  tliat  ])recious  relic  of  the  Conquest,  is 
brought  forth  from  its  de{)Ository,  and  borne  in  triumph  by 
the  Alferez  mayor,  or  grand  standard-bearer.  The  ])ortable 
camp-altar,  carried  about  with  the  sovereigns  in  all  their  cam- 
paigns, is  transported  into  the  chapel  royal  of  the  cathedral, 
and  placed  before  their  sej):.lclire.  where  their  efhgies  lii-  in 
monumental  marble.  High  mass  is  then  performed  in  mcmnry 
of  the  Conquest ;  and  at  a  certain  part  of  the  ceremony  tlio 
Alferez  mayor  put,"  on  his  hat,  and  waves  the  standard  above 
the  tomb  of  the  conquerors. 

A  mere  whimsical  memorial  of  the  Conquest  is  exhil)ited  in 
the  evening  at  t/  o  theatre.  A  po])nlar  drama  is  jjerformt'd. 
entitled  Avk  Maria,  turning  on  a  famous  acliievcment  (-1' 
Hernando  del  Pulgar,  surnamed  "el  de  las  Ilazanas  ''  (lie  of 
the  exploits),  a  madcap  warrior,  the  favorite  hero  of  the  popu- 
lace of  Granada.  During  the  tii'  c  of  the  siege,  the  young 
Moorish  and  Spanish  cavaliers  vied  with  each  other  in  ex- 
travagant bravadoes.  On  one  occasion  this  Ilcrnanilo  del 
Pulgar,  at  the  head  of  ahaiidful  of  fo]lf)wers,  made  a  dash  into 
Granada  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  naih  ,,  the  inscription  of  Avk 
Maria  with  his  dagger  to  the  gate  of  the  principal  mosque,  a 
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token  of  having  consecrated  it  to  the  Virgin,  and  effected  his 

retreat  in  safety.* 

Wliili*  the  Moorish  cavaliers  admired  tliis  darinj,'  exploit, 
they  felt  bound  to  resent  it.     On  the  following  day,  therefore, 
Tfirfe,  one  of  the  stontost  among  them,  piinultMl  in  front  of  the 
Christian  army,  dragging  the   tablet   bearing    the    sacred  in 
si!ri|»tiou  AvK  Maria,  at  his  horse's  tail.     The  cause  of  the 


Virgin  was  e;igerly  vindicated  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  who 
sli'W  the  Moor  in  single  combat,  and  elevated  the  tablet  in 
devotion  and  triumi)h  at  the  end  of  his  lance. 

Tiui  drama  founded  on  this  exploit  is  prodigiously  ])opular 
villi  the  common  people.  Although  it  has  been  acted  time 
out  of  mind,  it  never  fails  to  draw  crowds,  -who  become  com- 
Tiletelv  lost  in  the  delusions  of  the  scene.  When  their  favor- 
ite I'ulgar  strides  about  with  many  a  mouthy  speech,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  Moorish  capital,  he  is  cheered  with  enthu- 
siastic bravos  ;  and  when  he  nails  the  tablet  to  the  door  of  the 
inos(pie,  the  theatre  absolutely  shakes  with  the  thunders  of 
applause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unlm^ky  actors  who  figure 
ill  the  ])art  of  the  Moors,  have  to  bear  tln^  brunt  of  ])opular 
indignation ;  which  at  times  ('(juals  that  of  the  Hero  of 
Liuuanc.he,  at  tin;  ])Upj)et-show  of  Gines  de  I'assamonte  ;  for, 
when  the  infidel  Tarfe  plucks  down  the  tablet  to  tie  it  to  his 
horse's  tail,  some  of  the  audience  rise  in  fury,  and  are  ready 
to  jump  upo:i  the  stage  to  revenge  this  insult  to  the  Virgin. 

i')y  tb':.  way,  the  actual  lineal  descendant  of  Hernando  del 
Pulgar,  was  the  Marquis  de  Salar.  As  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentative of  that  madcap  lua-o,  and  in  commemoi'ation  and 
reward  of  this  hero's  exploit,  aliovi;  nientioned,  lie  inherited 
the  right  to  enter  the  cathedral  on  certain  occasions,  on  horse- 
biiek ;  to  sit  within  the  (dioir.  and  to  jmt  on  his  hat,  at  the 
elevation  of  the  host,  though  these  jirivileges  were  often  and 
obstinately  contested  l)y  the  clergy.  I  met  him  occasionally 
in  society  ;  he  was  young,  of  agreeable  appearance  and  man- 
ners, witli  bright  black  eyes,  in  wliieh  appeared  to  lurk  some 
of  the  tire  of  his  ancestors.  Among  the  paintings  in  the 
Vivarrandila,  on  the  fefe  of  Corpus  Cliristi.  were  some  dejiict- 
iiig,  in  vivid  style,  tlie  exploits  of  the  family  hero.  An  old 
gray-headed  servant  of  the  Pulgars  shed  teai's  on  Iteholding 
them,  and  hurried  home  to  inform  the  nianpiis.  The  eager 
zeal  and  (;nthusiasm  of  the  old  domestic  only  pi'ovoki  d  a  light 
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laugh  from  his  young  master;  whereupon,  turning  to  the 
brotlier  uf  the  marquis,  with  that  freedom  allowed  in  Spain  to 
old  family  servants,  "Come,  Sefior,'*  cried  lie,  "you  are  niure 
considerate  than  your  brother  ;  come  and  see  your  ancestor  in 
all  his  glory  !  " 

In  emulation  of  this  great  Dia  de  la  Toma  of  Granada, 
almost  every  village  and  petty  town  of  the  inountains  has  its 
own  anniversary,  commemorating,  with  rustic  })omp  and  un- 
couth ceremonial,  its  deliverance  from  the  Moorish  yoku.  On 
these  occasions,  according  to  Mateo,  a  kind  of  resurrection 
takes  place  of  ancient  armor  and  weapons ;  great  two-handt.'d 
swords,  ponderous  arquebuses  with  matchlocks,  and  otlu;r 
warlike  relics,  treasured  up  from  generation  to  g'^neratiuii, 
since  the  time  of  the  Co]U|uest;  and  happy  the  comnuinity 
that  possesses  some  old  piece  of  ordnance,  i)eradventure  one  of 
the  identical  lombards  used  by  the  conquerors  ;  it  is  kept  thun- 
dering along  tlie  mountains  all  day  long,  j)rovided  the  com- 
munity can  afford  sufficient  expenditure  of  ])owder, 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  kind  of  warlike  drama  is 
enacted.  Some  of  the  populace  ])arade  the  streets,  fitted  out 
with  the  old  armor,  as  champions  of  the  faith.  Others  apj)ear 
dressed  up  as  Moorish  warriors.  A  tent  is  pitclied  in  the  pui> 
lic  square,  enclosing  an  altar  with  ;in  image  of  the  Virgin. 
The  Christian  warriors  approach  to  perform,  their  devotions; 
the  infidels  surrouiul  the  tent  to  prevent  their  entranc(! ;  a 
mock  liglit  ensues;  the  combatants  sometiines  forget  that  tluy 
are  merely  playing  a  part,  and  dry  blows  of  grievous  weight 
arc  apt  to  be  exchanged.  The  contest,  however,  inva.'iahly 
terminates  in  favor  of  the  good  cause.  Tlu;  Moors  are  tle- 
feated  and  taken  prisoners.  The  image  of  the  Virgin,  rescued 
from  thraldom,  is  elevated  in  triumph;  a  grand  jtrocession 
succeeds,  in  which  the  con(pi('rors  figure  with  great  applause 
and  vainglory  ;  while  their  cai)tives  are  hul  iii  chains,  to  the 
evident  delight  and  ediiication  of  the  spectators. 

These  celebrations  are  lieavy  drains  on  tin;  treasuries  of 
these  petty  communities,  and  have  sometimes  to  be  suspended 
for  want  of  funds  ;  but,  when  times  grow  better,  or  sufficient 
money  has  been  hoarded  for  the  purpose,  they  are  resumed 
with  new  zeal  and  i)rodigality. 

Mateo  informed  me  tli;it  he  bad  ocmsionally  assisted  at 
these /f'Ms- and  taken  [i  p;irt  in  tlie  combats;  but  always  on 
the  sid(;  of  tlie  tru(!  faith;  /Hin/i/i'  .SV/T^r,  udded  the  r.'ig'^'ed 
descendant  of  the  cardinal  -Xiniencs,  tappin',' his  breast  with 
something  of  an  air,  ''por>/ue  Svmr,  so//  Christiana  viejo." 
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TiiR  common  people  oi'  Spain  have  an  Oriental  passion  for 
story-telling,  and  are  fond  of  the  marvellous.  They  will 
•'iitlicr  vouiul  the  docrs  of  their  eottagc^s  in  summer  evenings, 
or  in  tlic  great  cavernous  chimney-corners  of  the  ventas  in  the 
winter,  and  listen  with  insatiable  ui^lig'^*"  to  miraculous  legends 
of  saints,  ]torilous  adventures  of  travellers,  and  daring  ex- 
ploits of  rol)b(!rs  and  contrabandistas.  The  wild  and  solitary 
character  of  the  country,  the  imperfect  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
the  scarceness  of  general  toj  j  of  conversation,  and  the 
ronianti(;  adventurous  life  that  e /ery  one  leads  in  a  land  where 
travelling  is  yet  in  its  j)riniitive  state,  all  contribute  to  cherish 
tliis  love  of  oral  narration,  and  to  produce  a  strong  infusion 
of  th(!  extravagant  and  incredible.  There  is  no  theme,  how- 
ever, more  ])revalent  and  j)opular  than  that  of  treasures  Vmried 
by  the  INloors;  it  pervades  the  whole  country.  In  traversing 
the  wild  sierras,  the  scenes  of  ancient  foray  and  exploit,  you 
cannot  see  a  ^loorish  atalaya,  or  watch-tower.  pe"ched  among 
the  cliifs,  or  beetling  above  its  rock-built  village,  but  your 
muleteer,  on  being  closely  questioned,  will  suspend  the  smok- 
ing of  his  (tigarillo  to  tell  sonui  tale  of  Moslem  gold  buritnl 
beneath  its  foundations;  nor  is  there  a  ruined  alcazar  in  a  city 
but  has  its  golden  tradition,  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  among  the  poor  peoph;  of  the  neighborhood. 

These,  like  most  {)Opular  fictions,  have  sprung  from  some 
scanty  groundwork  of  fact.  During  the  wars  between  Moor 
and  Christian  which  distracited  this  country  for  centuries, 
towns  and  castles  were  liable  fre(puuitly  aiul  suddenly  to 
change  owmu-s,  and  the  inhabitants,  during  sieges  and  assaults, 
were  fain  to  bury  theii  money  and  jewels  in  the  earth,  or  hide 
them  in  vaults  and  wells,  as  is  often  doiu^  at  the  present  day 
in  the  despotic  and  b(!lligerent  countries  of  the  East.  At  the 
time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Mcjors  also,  many  of  them  con- 
ceahul  tlunrmost  p'-ecious  effects,  hoping  that  their  exile  would 
be  but  temporary,  and  that  they  would  Ix;  enabled  to  return  and 
retrieve  their  treasures  at  some  future  day.  It  is  certain  that 
from  time  to  time  hoards  of  gold  and  silver  coin  have  l)een 
accidentally  digged  up,  after  a  lapse  of  eenturii!S,  from  among 
the  ruins  of  Moorish  fortresses  ami  habitations ;  and  it  re- 
(piires  but  few  facts  of  the  kind  to  give  birth  to  a  thousaml 
fictions. 
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'I'he  stories  thus  originatiiif,'  have  .ueiicrally  somothiiii,'  of  an 
Orifiital  tin},'e,  and  am  marked  witli  t.li;it,  iiiixtun- of  the  Ai;il,ie 
and  ilie  Gotluc  which  sepina  to  iiic  to  clianiclt'ri/.c  cvcrytliinij 
in  Spain,  and  especially  in  its  southern  provinces.  The  liid- 
den  wealth  is  always  laid  under  nia<,M'.!  spell,  and  seeured  hy 
charm  and  talisman.  Sonietinu'S  it  is  guarded  by  uncouth 
monsters  or  fiery  dragons,  sometimes  by  enchanted  Moors. 
who  sit  by  it  in  armor,  with  drawn  swords,  but  motionless  as 
statues,  maintaining  a  sleepless  watch  I'or  ages. 

The  Allianibra  of  course,  from  the  ix'culiar  circumstances 
of  its  history,  is  a  stronghold  for  popular  fictions  of  the  kind; 
and  various  relics,  digged  up  from  time  to  tinu',  have  contril). 
uted  to  strengthen  them.     At  one  time  an  earthen  vessel  was 
found  containing  Moorish  coins  and  tlu;   skeleton  of  a  cdck, 
which,  according  to  the  opinitjn  of  certain  shrewd  inspecjtors, 
must  liave  lieen  buried  alive.     At  another  time  a  vessel   was 
dug  up  containing  a  great  scarabaius  or  beetle  of  baked  clay, 
covered  with  Arabic  inscrij)tions,   which    was  })ron()unced  a 
prodigious  amulet  of  occult  virtues.     In  tliis  way  the  wits  of 
the  ragged  brood  who  inhabit  tlu^  Alhand)ra. have  been  set 
wool-gathering,  until  there  is  not  a  hall,  nor  cower,  nor  vault, 
of  the  old  fortress,  that  has  not  been  made  the  scene  of  some 
marvellous  tradition.     Having,  I  trust,  in  the  preceding  jjajiers 
made  the  reader  in  some  degree  fannliar  with  tin;  localities  of 
the  Alhambra,  I  shall  now  launidi  out  moi'e  largely  into  tlui  wnn- 
derful  legends  connected  with  it,  and  whicdi  I  have  diligently 
wrought  into  shape  and  form,  from  various  legendary  scrips 
and  hints  picked  \ip  in  the  coursi;  of  my  jjenindiulations ;  in 
the  same  manner  that  an  anti<piary  works  out  a  regular   his- 
torical document   from  a   few  scattered   letters  of  an  almost 
defaced  ins(ri})tion. 

If  anything  iii  these  legends  should  shock  tln^  faith  of  the 
over-scru])ulous  reader,  he  must  remember  the  nature  of  the 
})lace,  and  make  due  allowances.  Jit;  must  not  ex]ieet  here 
the  same  laws  of  probal)ili^y  that  goverii  commonplace  s(!eiii's 
and  everyday  life;  he  must  remember  that  he  treads  the  halls 
of  au  enchanted  palace,  and  that  all  is  "haunted  ground." 


THE  noUSE  OF  THE   WEATHERCOCK. 
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THE   HOUSE  OF  THE    VVEATHEllCOCK. 

On  the  brow  of  the  lofty  hill  of  tlie  Albaycin,  the  highest 
part  of  Cirunada,  and  wliich  vises  from  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Darro,  directly  ojjposite  to  the  Allianibra,  stands  all  that 
is  l(>ft  of  what  was  once  a  royal  palace  of  the  Moors.  It  has, 
in  fact,  fallen  into  such  obscurity,  that  it  cost  nie  niucli  trouble 
to  tiiid  it;  thou<,'h  aided  in  uiy  researches  by  the  sagacious  and 
all-knowing  Mateo  Xinienes.  This  edifice  has  borne  for  cen- 
turies the  name  of  "The  House  of  the  Weathercock"  (La 
casa  del  (rallo  de  Viento),  from  a  bronze  tigure  on  one  of  the 
turrets,  in  ancient  times,  of  a  warrior  on  horseba(!k,  and  turn- 
ing with  every  breeze.  This  weathercock  was  considered  by 
tlie  Moslems  of  Granada  a  portentous  talisman.  According 
to  some  traditions,  it  bore  the  following  Arabic  inscription  :  — 

Calet  cl  Hcdici  Aben  Ilabuz, 
Quidat  I'liaht't  Lindabuz. 

Which  has  been  rendered  into  Spanish :  — 

Dice  cl  .  abio  Abon  Ilabuz, 
Que  asi  se  dctiondu  el  Andaluz. 

And  into  English  :  — 

In  this  way,  says  Abon  Ilabus  the  wise, 
Andaluz  guards  against  surprise. 

This  Aben  Habuz,  according  to  some  of  the  old  Moorish 
chronicles,  was  a  captain  in  the  invading  army  of  Taric,  one 
of  the  conquerors  of  Spain,  who  left  liim  as  Alcayde  of  Gra- 
nada. He  is  su])i)osed  to  have  intended  this  elKgy  as  a  ]»erpet- 
ual  warning  to  the  Moslems  of  Andaluz.  that,  surrounded  by 
fiit's,  their  safety  dejjendcd  upon  their  being  always  on  their 
;.,Muird  and  ready  for  tlie  held. 

Others,  among  whom  is  the  Christian  historian  Marmol, 
atlirnis  "  Hadis  Aben  Habus  "  to  liave  been  a  Moorish  sultan 
of  Granada,  and  that  the  weathercock  was  intended  as  a  per- 
j)('tual  admonition  of  the  instability  of  Moslem  power,  bearing 
the  following  words  in  Arabic  : 

"Thus  Ibn  Habus  al  badise  predicts  Andalus  shall  one  day 
vanish  and  pa;is  away."  * 

■  Maumui.,  Uitt.  JMeUion  of  the  Moors. 
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Another  version  of  this  portentous  inseription  is  ^'iven  l.ya 
Moslem  historiiui,  on  th(^  iuitliority  of  Sidi  H;is;in.  :i  f;i(|iiir 
who  flourished  ;il)out  the  lime  of  Kerdinund  and  Isahidla.  and 
wlio  was  present  at  tlie  takins,'  down  of  thi-  weathercock,  when 
the  ohl  Kassaha  was  undergoing  lepairs. 

"I  saw  it,"  says  the  venerable  faquir,  "with  my  own  eyes; 
it  was  of  a  heptagonal  shape,  and  liad  the  following  inscrip. 
tion  in  verse  : 

"The  ])alace  at  fair  Granada  presents  a  talisman." 

"The  horseman,  though  a  solid  body,  turns  with  every 
wind." 

"  This  to  a  wise  man  reveals  a  mystery.  In  a  litllo 
while  comes  a  calamity  to  ruin  both  the  palace  and  its 
owner." 

In  effect  it  was  not  long  after  this  meddling  with  the  por- 
tentous we.'ithercoek  tirt  the  following  event  occurred.    As  old 
Muley  Abiil  Hassan,  the  king  of  (}rana<la,  was  seated  under  ;i 
sumptuous  pavilion,  reviewing  his  troops  who  paraded  before 
him  in  armor  of   ])olished  steel,  and  gorgeous  silken    rolits, 
mounted  on  fleet   steeds,  and  e({uipped  with  swords,  spears 
and  shields,  embossed  with  gold  and  silver,  suddenly  a  tem- 
pest was  seen  hurrying  from  the  south-west.    In  a  littli;  while, 
black  clouds  overshadowed  the  heavens  and  burst  fortii  wiUi 
a  deluge  of  rain.   Torrents  came  roaring  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, bringing  with  them  rocks  and  trees  ;  the   Darro  over- 
flowed its  baidis;  mills  were  swej)t  away  ;  bridges  tlestroyed, 
gardens  laid  waste ;    the   inundation   rushed    into   the   city, 
undermining  houses,  drowning  their  inliabitants,  and  overflow- 
ing even  the  square  of  the  Great  Mosque.     The  people  rushed 
in  affrigJit  to  the  mosques  to  imphjre  the    mercy  of    Alhdi. 
regarding  this  uproar  of  the  elements  as  the  harbinger  of  dread- 
ful calamities;  and,  indeed,  according  to  the  Arabian  historian. 
Al  Makkari,  it  was  but  a  ty;)e   and  prelude   of   the    direl'ul 
war  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  the  Moslem  kingdom  ol 
Granada. 

I  have  thus  given  historic  authorities,  sufficient  to  show  the 
portentous  mysteries  connected  with  the  House  of  the  Weath- 
ercock, and  its  talismanic  horseman. 

I  now  proceed  to  relate  still  more  surprising  tilings  about 
Aben  Habuz  and  liis  palace  ;  for  the  truth  of  which,  should 
any  doubt  be  entertained,  I  refer  the  dubious  reader  to  iMateo 
Ximenes  and  his  fellow-historiographers  of  the  AlLambra. 
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LEcaWD  OF  TIIK  All  AH  I  AN    ASTROLOGER. 

Ik  old  times,  many  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a  Moorish 
kill"  named  Aben  llabuz,  who  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of 
(iniiiada.  Jle  was  a  retired  conqueror,  that  is  to  say,  one 
who  having  in  his  more  youthful  days  led  a  life  of  eonstant 
foray  and  depredation,  now  that  he  was  grown  feeble  and 
su[icraunuated,  "languished  for  repose,"  and  desired  nothing 
more  than  to  live  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  to  husband  his 
laurels,  and  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  possessions  he  had  wrested 
from  his  neighbors. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  this  most  reasonable  and  pa- 
cilic  old  monarch  had  young  rivals  to  deal  with  ;  j)rinces  full  of 
hi.s  early  passion  for  fame  and  fighting,  and  who  were  disposed 
to  call  him  to  account  for  the  scores  he  had  run  up  with  their 
iatliers.  Certain  distant  districts  of  his  own  territories,  also, 
wiiich  during  the  days  of  his  vigor  lie  had  treated  with  a  high 
hand,  wen;  j)rone,  now  that  he  languished  for  repose,  to  rise  in 
rebel  lion  and  threaten  to  invest  him  in  his  caj)ital.  Thus  he 
had  foes  on  every  side  j  and  as  Granada  is  surrounded  by  wild 
and  craggy  mountains,  vhich  hide  the  a])proach  of  an  enemy, 
tlie  unfortunate  Aben  llabuz  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of 
vigilance  and  alarm,  not  knowing  in  what  quarter  hostilities 
iiiiglit  break  out. 

it  was  in  vain  that  he  built  watch-towers  on  the  mountains, 
and  stationed  guards  at  every  pass  with  orders  to  make  fires 
by  night  and  smoke  by  day,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
I  lis  alert  foes,  b.tflling  every  i)recaution,  would  break  out  of 
.some  unthought-of  defile,  ravage  his  lands  beneath  his  very 
nose,  and  then  make  otT  with  j)risoners  and  booty  to  the  moun- 
tains. Was  ever  peaceable  and  retired  conqueror  in  a  moro 
uncomfortable  predicament  ? 

While  Aben  Habuz  was  harassed  by  these  perplexities  and 
molestations,  an  ancient  Arabian  j)hysici:in  arrived  at  his  court. 
His  gray  beard  descended  to  his  girdle,  and  he  had  every  mark 
of  extreme  age,  yet  he  had  travelled  almost  the  whole  way 
from  Egypt  on  foot,  with  no  other  aid  than  a  staff,  marked 
with  hieroglyphics.  His  fame  had  preceded  him.  His  name 
was  Ibrahim  Ebn  Abu  Ayub,  he  was  said  to  have  lived  ever 
sinct;  the  days  of  Mahomet,  and  to  be  son  of  Abu  Ayub,  the 
la.st  of  the  companions  of  the  Projdiot.  He  had,  when  a  child, 
followed  the  conquering  army  of  Amru  into  Egypt,  where  he 
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li;ul  remained  many  years  study  in-,'  the  'ark  seienoos,  and  par- 
Mcularlv  ina','io,  ;ini(»n;.r  tlif  Kt^yptian  priests. 

It  wiis,  nioreovcr,  said  that  he  had  louiid  out  the  secret  of 
prolon^in^'  life,  by  means  ol'  wliich  he  had  arrived  to  the  jjreat 
a'^eof  upwards  of  two  centuries,  tliough.as  he  did  not  diseover 
tiuj  secret  until  well  stricken  in  years,  he  could  only  ^erpctu. 
ate  his  gray  liairs  and  wrinkles. 

This  wonderful  old  man  was  honorably  entertained  by  the 
kinf  who  like  most  superannuated  monarchs,  began  to  tuke 
phpi'cians  into  great  favor.  He  would  liave  assigneil  him  an 
apartment  in  his  palace,  but  the  astrologer  preferred  a  eavc  in 
the  side  of  the  hill  which  rises  above  the  city  of  Granaila, 
being  the  .same  on  which  the  Alhambra  has  since  been  built. 
lie  caused  the  cave  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to  form  a  spacious  and 
lofty  liall,  with  a  circular  hole  at  the  top,  through  wliicdi,  as 
tluough  a  well,  he  could  see  the  heavens  and  behold  the  stars 
even  at  midday.  The  walls  of  this  hall  were  covered  with 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  with  cabalistic  symbols,  and  with  the 
figures  of  the  stars  in  their  signs.  This  hall  he  furnished  with 
many  implements,  fabricated  umler  his  directions  by  cunning 
artificers  of  Granada,  but  the  occult  properties  of  which  v  -^re 
known  only  to  himself. 

In  a  little  while  the  sago  Ibrahim  became  tlie  bosom  coun- 
sellor of  the  king,  who  applied  to  him  for  advice  in  evi;ry 
emergency.  Aben  llabuz  was  once  inveighing  jigainst  the 
injustice  of  his  neighbovs,  and  l)ewailiiig  the  restless  vigilance 
he  had  to  observe  to  guard  himself  against  their  invasions; 
when  he  had  finished,  the  astrologer  remained  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  replied,  "Know,  ()  King,  that  when  I  was 
in  Egypt  1  beheld  a  great  marvel  devised  by  a  pagan  priest- 
ess of  old.  On  a  mount'  in,  above  tlie  city  of  liorsa,  and  over- 
looking the  great  valley  of  the  Nile,  was  a  figure  of  a  nun. 
and  above  it  a  figure  of  a  cock,  both  of  molten  brass,  and 
turning  upon  a  pivot.  Whenever  the  country  was  threatened 
witli  invasion,  the  ram  would  turn  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  cock  would  crow;  u})on  this  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  knew  of  the  danger,  and  of  the  quarter  from  which 
it  was  approaching,  and  could  take  timely  means  to  guard 
against  it." 

"God  is  great !"  exclaimed  the  pacific  Aben  Habuz,  "what 
a  treasure  would  be  such  a  ram  to  keep  an  eye  upon  these 
mountains  around  me;  and  then  such  a  cock,  to  crow  in  time 
of  danger!  Allah  Akbar!  how  securely  I  might  sleep  in  my 
palace  with  such  sentinels  on  the  top ! " 
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Tlio  iistroloiT'T  w.'iitcd  until  tho  ccstasios  of  tho  kin*?  Iiad 
8iil)siili'(l,  aiiti  tlicii  pntcct'dfd. 

"AlLcr  tilt'  vitrtorioiis  Aiiirii  (may  lie  rest  in  [(cace!)  had 
iliiislnd  his  coiKjucst  of  Kj^'ypt,  I  n'tiiaiiu-d  amoiij,'  tlio  priests 
of  the  land,  studyiiij^  tlie  rites  and  ceremonies  of  tlieir  idola- 
trous faitli,  and  seekiii},'  to  make  myself  master  of  the  hidden 
knowledge  for  whieh  they  are  renowned.  I  was  one  day 
seated  on  the  hanks  of  tho  Nile,  eonversinj;  with  an  ancient 
priest,  when  he  pointed  to  tin;  mi^'hty  pyramids  whicli  rose 
like  mountains  out  of  the  neij^'hboring  desert.  '  All  that  wo 
can  teaeh  thee,'  said  he,  'is  nothinj,'  to  the  knowledge  locked 
up  ill  those  mighty  piles.  In  the  centre  of  the  central  pyra- 
niiil  is  a  sejjulciiral  (diamher,  in  whicdi  is  enclosed  the  mummy 
of  the  high-priest  who  aided  in  rearing  tliat  stupendous  pile; 
iiiid  with  him  is  buried  a  wondrous  hook  of  knowledge  ccjnlain- 
iug  all  the  secrets  of  magic  and  art.  This  hook  was  given  to 
Adam  after  his  fall,  and  was  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  to  King  Solomon  the  wise,  and  by  its  aiil  he 
built  till'  temple  of  Jerusalem.  How  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  builder  of  the  pyramids,  is  known  to  liim  alone 
who  knows  all  things." 

"  When  I  heard  these  words  of  the  Egyptian  j)riest,  my 
iieart  burned  to  get  possession  of  that  book.  I  could  command 
the  services  of  many  of  the  solditn-s  of  our  conc^uering  army, 
aiul  of  a  number  of  the  native  Egyptians:  with  these  I  set  to 
work,  and  jjierced  the  solid  mass  of  the  pyramid,  until,  after 
great  toil.  I  cam(!  upon  one  of  its  interior  and  hidden  ])assages. 
Following  this  up,  an<l  threading  a  fearful  labyrinth,  I  pene- 
trated into  the  very  heart  of  the  pyramid,  even  to  the  sepulchral 
elianiber.  where  the  mummy  of  the  high-priest  had  lain  for 
ages.  I  liroke  through  the  outer  cases  of  the  mummy,  \in- 
folded  its  many  wrapi)ers  and  bandages,  and  at  length  found 
the  ])recious  volume  on  its  bosom.  I  seized  it  with  a  tnjm- 
liling  hand,  and  groped  my  way  out  of  the  jiyramid,  leaving 
the  mummy  in  its  dark  and  silent  sepulchre,  there  to  await 
the  final  day  of  resurrection  and  judgment." 

"Son  of  Abu  v\yub,"  exclaimed  Aben  Habuz,  " tliou  hast 
been  a  great  traveller,  and  seen  marvellous  things;  but  of 
what  avail  to  me  is  the  secret  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  volume 
of  knowledge  of  the  wise  Solomon  ?  " 

"This  it  is,  ()  king  !  By  tho  study  of  that  book  T  am  in- 
structed in  all  magic  arts,  and  can  command  tlie  assistance  of 
genii  to  accom])lish  my  plans.  The  mystery  of  tlu;  'I'alisman 
of  lioi'sa  is  therid'un'  f;uniliar  to  me,  and  such  a  talisman  can  I 
make  ;  nay,  one  of  greater  virtues." 
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"  0  wise  son  of  Abu  Ayub,"  cried  Aben  Habnz,  "  better  worp 
such  a  talisman,  than  all  the  watch-towers  on  the  hills,  and 
sentinels  upon  the  borders.  Give  uie  such  a  safeguard,  and 
the  riches  of  my  treasury  are  at  thy  command." 

The  astrologer  immediately  set  to  work  to  gratify  the 
wislies  of  the  monarch.  He  caused  a  great  tower  to  be  erected 
upon  the  top  of  the  royal  palace,  which  stood  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  of  the  Albaycin.  The  tower  was  built  of  stones 
brought  from  Egypt,  and  taken,  it  is  said,  from  one  of  tlio 
pyramids.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  was  a  circular  hall, 
with  windows  looking  towards  every  point  of  the  compass, 
and  before  each  window  was  a  table,  on  which  was  arranged, 
as  on  a  chessboard,  a  mimic  army  of  horse  and  foot,  with  the 
effigy  of  the  potentate  that  ruled  in  that  direction,  all  carved 
of  wood.  To  each  of  these  tables  there  was  a  small  lance,  no 
bigger  than  a  bodkin,  on  which  were  engraved  certain  Chal- 
daic  characters.  This  h.'ill  was  kept  eonstantlj  closed,  by  a 
gate  of  brass,  with  a  great  lock  of  steel,  the  key  of  which  was 
in  possession  of  the  king. 

On  the  top  of  the  tower  was  a  bronze  figure  of  a  Moorish 
Horseman,  fixed  on  a  pivot,  with  a  shield  on  one  arm,  anil  his 
iance  elevated  perpendicularly.  The  face  of  this  liorsenian 
was  towards  the  city,  as  if  keeping  guard  over  it ;  but  if  any 
foe  were  at  hand,  the  figure  would  turn  in  that  direction,  and 
would  level  the  lance  as  if  for  action. 

When  tliis  talisman  was  finished,  Aben  Habuz  was  all  im- 
patient to  try  its  virtues ;  and  longed  as  ardently  for  an  inva- 
sion as  he  had  ever  sighed  after  repose.  His  desire  was  soon 
granted.  Tidings  were  brought,  early  one  morning,  by  the 
sentinel  appointed  to  watch  the  tower,  that  the  face  of  the 
bronze  horseman  was  turned  towards  the  mountains  of  Elvira, 
and  that  his  lance  pointed  directly  against  the  Pass  of  Lojie. 

"Let  the  drums  and  trumpets  sound  to  arms,  and  all  CJra- 
nada  l<e  put  on  the  alert,"  said  Aben  Habuz. 

"0  king,"  said  the  astrologer,  "let  not  your  city  be  dis- 
quieted nor  your  warriors  calle<l  to  arms  ;  we  need  no  aid  of 
for(!e  to  deliver  yon  from  your  enemies.  Dismiss  your  attend- 
ants, and  let  us  proceed  alone  to  the  secret  hall  of  the  tower."' 

The  ancient  Aben  Habuz  mounted  the  staircase  of  the 
tower,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  still  more  ancient  Il)rahiiii 
Ebn  Abu  Ayub.     They  unlocked  the  brazen  door  and  entrred. 

The  window  that  looked  towards  the  Pass  of  Lope  was  ojx'n. 
"Tn  this  direcr.ion,"  said  the  astrologer,  'Mies  the  d.'Uiger; 
approach,  O  kiny,  and  behold  the  mystery  of  the  table." 
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Kin^^  Aben  Ilabuz  approached  the  seeming  chessboard,  on 
which  were  arranged  the  small  wooden  effigies,  when,  to  his 
surprise,  he  perceived  that  they  were  all  in  motion.  The 
horsps  pranced  and  curvetted,  the  warriors  brandished  their 
weapons,  and  there  was  a  faint  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets, 
and  the  clang  of  arms,  and  neighing  of  steeds  ;  but  all  no 
louder,  nor  more  distinct,  than  the  hum  of  the  bee,  or  the  sum- 
nipr-fly,  in  the  drowsy  ear  of  him  who  lies  at  noontide  iu 
the  shade. 

"Jiehold,  0  king,"  said  the  astrologer,  "a  proof  that  thy 
enemies  are  even  now  in  the  field.  They  must  be  advancing 
tluough  yonder  mountains,  by  the  Pass  of  Lope.  Would  you 
produce  a  panic  and  confusion  amongst  them,  and  cause  them 
to  retreat  without  loss  of  life,  strike  these  effigies  with  the 
butt-end  of  this  magic  lance  ;  would  you  cause  bloody  feud 
and  carnage,  strike  with  the  point." 

A  livid   streak    passed    across   the   countenance   of   Aben 

Habuz  ;  he  seized  the  lance  with  trembling  eagerness;   his 

gray  beard  wagged  with  exultation  as  he  tottered  toward  the 

II       table  :  "  Son  of  Abu  Ayub,"  exclaimed  he,  in  chuckling  tone, 

"  I  think  we  will  have  a  little  blood  !  " 

So  saying,  he  thrust  the  magic  lance  into  some  of  the  pygmy 
effigies,  and  belabored  others  with  the  butt-end,  upon  which 
the  former  fell  as  dead  upon  the  board,  and  the  rest  turning 
upon  each  other  began,  pell-mell,  a  chance-medley  fight. 

It  was  with  difficulty  the  astrologer  could  stay  tlie  hand  of 
the  most  pacific  of  monarchs,  and  prevent  him  from  absolutely 
exterminating  his  foes ;  at  length  he  prevailed  upon  him  to 
leave  tlie  tower,  and  to  send  out  scouts  to  the  mountains  by 
the  Pass  of  Lope. 

They  returned  with  tlie  intelligence,  that  a  Christian  army 
had  advanced  through  the  heart  of  the  Sierra,  almost  within 
siglit  of  Granada,  where  a  dissension  had  broken  out  among 
tlieni ;  they  had  turned  their  weapons  against  each  other,  and 
after  much  slaug)  'er  had  retreated  over  the  border. 

Aben  Habuz  was  transported  with  joy  on  thus  proving  the 
efficacy  of  the  talisman.  "  At  length,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  lead 
a  life  of  tranquillity,  and  have  all  my  enemies  in  my  power. 
0  wise  son  of  Abu  Ayub,  what  can  I  bestow  on  thee  in  reward 
for  such  a  blessing  ?  " 

"The  wants  of  an  old  man  and  a  iihilosopher,  O  king,  are 


few  ani 


sinii 


)U' 


grant  me  l)ut  th(^ 


nu'ans  of  fitting  up  my 


cave  as  a  suitable  hermitage,  and  i  am  (!ontent." 
"How  noble    is  the    moderation  of  the  truly  wise!" 
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claimed  Aben  Habuz.  secretly  pleased  at  the  cheapness  of  the 
recompense.  He  sunimoiicil  his  treasurer,  and  hade  him  dis- 
pen«f^  whatever  sums  miglit  be  required  by  Ibrahim  to  com- 
plete and  furnish  his  hermitage. 

The  astrologer  now  gave  orders  to  liave  various  chambers 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  so  as  to  form  ranges  of  apartments 
connected  with  his  astrological  hall;  these  he  caused  to  be 
furnished  with  luxurious  ottomans  and  divans,  and  the  walls 
to  be  hung  with  the  richest  silks  of  Damascus.  "I  am  an  old 
man,"  said  he,  "and  can  no  longer  rest  my  bones  on  stone 
couches,  and  these  damp, walls  require  covering." 

He  had  baths  too  constructed,  and  provided  with  all  kinds 
of  perfumes  and  aromatic  oils  :  "  For  a  bath,"  said  he,  "  is 
necessary  to  counteract  the  rigidity  of  age,  and  to  restore 
freshness  and  suppleness  to  the  frame  withered  by  study." 

He  caused  the  apartments  to  be  hung  with  innumerable 
silver  and  crystal  lamps,  which  he  tilled  v,  ith  a  fragrant  oil, 
prepared  according  to  a  receipt  discovered  by  him  in  the 
tumbs  of  Egypt.  This  oil  was  perpetual  in  its  nature,  and 
diffused  a  soft  radiance  like  the  tempered  light  of  day.  ■•  The 
light  of  the  sun,"  said  he,  •'  is  too  garish  ami  violent  for  the 
eyes  of  an  old  man,  and  the  light  of  the  lamp  is  more  con- 
genial to  the  studies  of  a  philosopher." 

The  treasurer  of  king  Aben  Habuz  groaned  at  the  sums 
daily  demanded  to  fit  up  this  hermitage,  and  lu;  carried  his 
complaints  to  the  king.  The  royal  word,  however,  had  been 
given  ;  Aben  Habuz  shrugged  his  shoulders  :  ''  We  must  have 
patience,"  said  he,  "  this  old  man  has  taken  his  idea  of  a 
philosophic  retreat  from  the  interior  of  the  pyramids,  and  ()f 
the  vast  rains  of  Egyjit;  but  all  things  luive  an  end,  and  so 
will  the  furnishing  of  his  cavern." 

The  king  was  in  the  right;  the  hermitage  was  at  length 
complete,  and  formed  a  sumptuous  subterranean  }>alace.  The 
astrologer  exjn-essod  himself  perfectly  content,  and,  shutting 
himself  i:'\  remained  for  three  whole  days  buried  in  study. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  apj)eared  again  bcsfore  the  treas- 
urer. "One  thing  more  is  necessary,"  said  he,  "one  trifling 
solace  for  the  intervals  of  mental  lab(jr." 

"  0  wise  Ibrahim,  I  am  bound  to  furnish  everything  neces. 
sary  for  thy  solitude ;  what  more  dost  thou  require  ?  " 

"I  would  fain  have  a  few  dancing  women." 

"Dancing  women!"  echoed  the  treasurer,  with  surprises. 

"Dancing  women,"  replied  the  sage,  gravely;  -'and  Irl 
them  be  young  and  fair  to  look  upon  ;  for  the  sight  of  youth 
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and  beauty  is  refroshinp;.  A  few  will  suffice,  for  I  am  a  phi- 
losoplii'i' i»t  t'i"'l'l''  h;il>iL.s  and  riisily  satislioil." 

Wliile  the  pliilu.sopliic  Iltraliim  Ebu  Al)u  Ayub  passed  his 
time  thus  sagely  in  his  lierniitas^e,  the  paeiHe  Aben  llabuz 
carried  on  furious  ('anipai,<,Mis  in  elHgy  in  his  tower.  It  was  a 
glorious  thing  for  an  old  man,  like  himself,  of  quiet  habits, 
to  have  war  made  easy,  and  to  be  enabled  to  amuse  himself 
in  his  chamber  by  brushing  away  whole  armies  like  so  many 
swarms  of  tiies. 

For  a  time  he  rioted  in  the  indulgence  of  his  humors,  and 
even  taunted  and  insulted  his  neighbors,  to  induce  them  to 
make  incursions ;  but  by  degrees  they  grew  wary  from  re- 
peated disasters  until  no  one  ventured  to  invade  his  territo- 
ries. For  many  months  the  bronze  horseman  remained  on 
the  peace  establishment  with  his  lance  elevated  in  the  air, 
and  tiie  worthy  ohl  monarch  began  to  repine  at  the  want  of 
his  accustomed  sport,  and  to  grow  peevish  at  his  monotonous 
tranquillity. 

At  length,  one  day,  the  talismanic  horseman  veered  sud- 
denly round,  and  lowering  his  lance  made  a  dead  point  tow- 
ards the  mountains  of  Guadix.  Al,  i  Habuz  hastened  to  his 
tower,  hut  the  magic  table  in  that  uirection  remained  quiet ; 
not  a  single  warrior  was  in  motion.  Perplexed  at  the  circum- 
stance, he  sent  forth  a  troop  of  horse  to  scour  the  mountains 
and  reconnoitre.     They  returned  after  three  days'  absence. 

''We  have  searched  every  mountain  pass,"  said  they,  "but 
not  a  helm  nor  spear  was  stirrin;'.  All  that  we  have  fouiul 
in  the  course  of  our  foray,  was  a  Christian  damsel  of  surpass- 
ing beauty,  sleeping  at  noontide  beside  a  fountain,  whom  we 
have  brought  a,way  cajjtive." 

"A  damsel  of  surpassing  beauty  !"  exclaimed  Aben  Habuz, 
his  eyes  gleaming  with  animation  ;  "  let  her  be  conducted 
into  )ny  presence." 

The  beautiful  damsel  was  accordingly  conducted  into  his 
presence.  She  was  arrayed  with  all  the  luxury  of  ornament 
that  had  prevailed  among  the  Gothic  Spaniards  at  the  time 
of  the  Arabian  conquest.  l*earls  of  dazzling  whiteness  were 
entwined  with  her  raven  tresses  ;  and  jewels  sparkled  on  her 
forehead,  rivalling  the  bistre  of  lit;r  eyes.  Around  her  neck 
was  a  golden  ehain,  to  which  was  suspended  a  silver  lyre, 
which  hung  by  her  side. 

The  Hashes  of  lier  dark  refulgent  eye  were  like  sjtarks  of 
fire  on  the  withered,  yet  (Combustible,  heart  of  Aben  Habuz; 
the  swimming  voluptuousness  of  her  gait  made   his  senses 
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reel.     "Fairest  of  women,"  cried  he,  with  rapture,  "who  and 
what  art  thou  ? "  _        .  ,     ,       , 

"The  daughter  of  one  of  the  Gothic  princes,  who  but  lately 
ruled  over  this  laud.  The  armies  of  my  father  liave  hrcii 
destroyed,  as  if  by  magic,  among  these  mountains  ;  lie  has  been 
driven  into  exile,  and  his  daughter  is  a  captive." 

"Beware,  0  king!"  \vhisi)ered  Ibrahim  Ebn  Abu  Ayub, 
"this  may  be  one  of  tliese  northern  sorceresses  of  whom  we 
have  heard,  wlio  assume  the  most  seductive  forms  to  beguile 
the  unwary.  jNEcthinks  I  read  witclicraft  in  her  eye,  and  sor. 
eery  in  every  movement.  Doubtless  this  is  the  enemy  pointed 
out  by  the  talisman." 

"Son  of  Abu  Ayub,"  replied  tlie  king,  "tliou  art  a  wise  man, 
I  grant,  a  conjurer  for  aught  I  know  ;  but  thou  art  littie 
versed  in  the  ways  of  woman.  In  that  knowledge  will  I  yield 
to  no  man  ;  no,  not  to  the  wise  Solomon  himself,  notwiUi- 
standing  the  number  of  his  wives  and  concubines.  As  to  this 
damsel,  I  see  no  harm  in  lier;  she  is  fair  to  look  upon,  and 
finds  favor  in  my  eyes." 

"Hearken,  0  king  ! "  replied  the  astrologer.  "  I  have  giv^n 
thee  many  victories  by  means  of  my  talisman,  but  have  never 
shared  any  of  the  spoil.  Give  me  then  this  stray  captive,  to 
solace  me  in  my  solitude  with  her  silver  lyre.  If  she  he 
indeed  a  sorceress,  I  have  counter  spells  that  set  her  charms 
at  defiance." 

"What!  more  women! "cried  Aben  Habuz.  "Hast  thou 
not  already  dancing  women  enough  to  solace  thee  ?  " 

"  Dancing  women  have  I,  it  is  true,  but  no  singing  women. 
I  would  fain  have  a  little  minstrelsy  to  refresh  my  mind  when 
weary  with  the  toils  of  study." 

"A  truce  with  thy  hermit  cravings,"  said  the  king,  iinjia- 
tieutly.  "This  damsel  have  I  marked  for  my  own.  I  see 
much  comfort  in  her ;  even  such  comfort  as  David,  the  father 
of  Solomon  the  wise,  found  in  the  society  of  Abishag  the 
Shunamite." 

Further  solicitations  and  remonstrances  of  the  astrologer 
only  provoked  a  more  peremptory  reply  from  the  moitarcb, 
and  they  parted  in  high  displeasure.  The  sage  shut  himself 
up  in  his  hermitage  to  b.ood  over  his  disappointment;  ere  he 
departed,  however,  he  gave  the  king  out,  more  warning  to 
beware  of  his  dangerous  ca])tive.  But  where  is  tlie  old  man 
in  love  that  will  listen  to  counsel?  Aben  Habuz  resigned 
'  iinself  to  the  full  sway  of  ids  passion.  !fis  only  study  was 
how  to  render  himself  amiable   in   the  eyes  of   thf    (Jothio 
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beauty.  1T(!  lind  not  youth  to  recoramend  him,  it  is  true,  but 
ilifii  lio  had  riches;  and  wlicn  a  lovor  is  okl,  he  is  generally 
frt'iierous.  'I  he  Zaeatiu  of  (Jranada  was  ransacked  for  the 
most  j)n>cious  niercli.andise  of  tne  East;  silks,  jewels,  precious 
"I'liis,  exquisite  perfumes,  all  that  Asia  and  Africa  yiel  ""^d  of 
rich  and  rare,  were  lavished  upon  the  princess.  All  kinds 
of  spectacles  and  festivities  were  devised  for  her  entertain- 
ment; minstrelsy,  dancing,  tournaments,  bull-tights:  —  Gra- 
nada for  a  time  was  a  scene  of  perpetual  pageant.  The  Gothic 
princess  re,L,Mrded  all  this  splendor  with  the  air  of  one  accus- 
toiufd  to  nuigni licence.  She  received  everything  as  a  homage 
duo  to  her  rank,  or  rather  to  her  beauty ;  for  beauty  is  more 
lofty  in  its  exactions  even  than  rank.  Nay,  she  seemed  to 
take  a  sectret  pleasure  in  exciting  the  monarch  to  expenses 
that  made  his  trt^asury  shrink  ;  and  then  treating  his  extrava- 
gant generosity  as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  With  all  his 
assiduity  and  munificonce,  also,  the  venerable  lover  could  not 
fiiitter  himself  that  he  had  made  any  impression  on  lier  heart. 
She  never  frowned  on  him,  it  is  true,  but  then  she  never 
smiled.  Whenever  he  began  to  plead  his  passion,  she  struck 
her  silver  lyre.  There  was  a  mystic  charm  in  the  sound.  In 
an  instant  the  monarch  began  to  nod,  a  drowsiness  stole  over 
hiin,  and  he  gradually  sank  into  a  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke 
wonderfully  refreshed,  but  perfectly  cooled  for  the  time  of 
his  passion.  This  was  very  bafHing  to  his  suit;  but  then  these 
slumbers  were  acconipanied  by  agreeable  dreams,  v.hich  com- 
pletely inthralled  the  senses  of  the  drowsy  lovtr ;  so  ho 
continued  to  dream  on,  while  all  Granada  scoffed  at  his 
infatuation,  and  groaned  at  the  treasures  lavished  for  a  song. 

At  length  a  danger  burst  on  the  head  of  Aben  Habuz,  against 
wliic'h  his  talisman  yielded  him  no  warning.  An  insurrection 
broke  out  in  liis  very  capital :  his  palace  was  surrounded  by 
aTi  armed  rabble,  who  ^'enaced  his  life  and  the  life  of  his 
Christian  ])aramour.  A  spark  of  his  ancient  warlike  spii'it 
was  awakened  in  the  breast  of  the  monarch.  At  the  head  of 
a  haiulful  of  his  guards  he  sallied  forth,  put  the  rebels  to 
Higlit,  and  criished  the  insurrection  in  the  bud. 

When  quiet  was  again  restored,  he  sought  the  astrologer, 
who  still  remained  shut  up  in  his  hermitage,  chewing  the 
hitter  cud  of  resentment. 

Al)en  Habuz  approached  him  with  a  conciliatory  tone.  "  0 
wise  son  of  Abu  Ayub,"  said  he,  "  well  didst  thou  predict 
dangers  to  me  from  this  captive  beauty :  tell  me  then,  thou 
who  art  so  (juick  at  foreseeing  peril,  what  I  should  do  to 
avert  iL" 
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"Put  from  thee  tlie  iiilidel  damsel  wlio  is  the  cause." 

"Sooner  would  1  part  with  my  kiuodom,"  cried  Abcn  Habuz, 

"Thou  iirt  in  daiiKt'r  oi'  losing  both,"  replied  the  astrologer. 

"Be  not  harsh  and  angry,  O  most  profound  of  i)hilosophers; 
consider  the  double  distress  of  a  monarch  and  a  lover,  and 
devise  some  means  of  protecting  me  from  the  evils  by  which 
1  am  menaced.  I  care  not  for  grandeur,  I  care  not  for  power, 
1  languish  only  for  repose;  would  that  1  had  some  quiet  retreat 
where  I  might  take  refuge  from  the  world,  and  all  its  car.^s, 
and  p()mi)s,  and  troubles,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  my  days 
to  tran()uillity  and  love." 

The  astrologer  regarded  him  for  a  moment,  from  under  his 
bushy  eyebrows. 

"And  what  wouldst  thou  give,  if  I  could  provide  thee  such 
a  retreat  ?  " 

"  Thou  shouldst  name  thy  own  reward,  and  whatever  it  might 
be,  if  within  the  scope  of  my  power,  as  my  soul  liveth,  it 
should  be  thine." 

"  Thou  hast  heard,  0  king,  of  the  garden  of  Irem,  one  of  the 
prodigies  of  Arabia  the  happy." 

"  1  have  heard  of  that  garden  ;  it  is  recorded  in  the  Koran, 
even  in  the  chapter  entitled  'The  J)awn  of  Day.'  I.  have, 
moreover,  heard  marvellous  tilings  related  of  it  by  jjilgrims 
who  had  been  to  JMccca;  but  1  considered  them  wild  fables, 
such  as  travellers  are  wont  to  tell  who  have  visited  remote 
countries." 

"Discredit  not,  0  king,  the  tales  of  travellers,"  rejoined  the 
astrologer,  gravely,  "for  they  contain  precious  rarities  of 
knowledge  brought  from  the  ends  ot  the  earth.  As  to  the 
palace  and  garden  of  Irem,  what  is  generally  told  of  them  is 
true;  I  have  seen  them  with  mine  own  eyes  —  listen  to  my 
adventure;  for  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  your 
request. 

"  In  my  younger  days,  when  a  mere  Arab  of  the  desert,  I 
tended  my  father's  camels.  In  traversing  the  desert  of  Aden, 
one  of  them  strayed  from  the  rest,  and  was  lost.  1  searched 
after  it  for  ?="  ■  eral  days,  but  in  vain,  until,  wearied  and  faint, 
I  laid  myself  down  at  noontide,  and  slept  under  a  palm-tree 
by  the  side  of  a  scanty  well.  When  I  awoke,  I  found  myself 
at  the  gate  of  a  city.  I  entered,  and  beheld  noble  streets,  and 
Sfpiares,  and  market-places;  but  all  were  silent  and  without  an 
inhabitant.  I  wandered  on  until  I  came  to  a  sumptuous  ])al- 
ace  with  a  garden  adorned  with  fountains  and  lish-ponds,  and 
groves  and  flowers,  and  orchards  laden  with   delicious   fruit; 
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but.  still  !io  one  was  to  bo  soon.  Upon  wliich,  appalled  at  this 
Idiioliiioss,  I  hastened  to  depart;  and,  after  issuing  forth  at  the 
rrato  Oi.  the  eity,  1  turned  to  look  upon  the  place,  but  it  was 
lio  longer  to  be  seen;  nothing  but  the  silent  desert  extended 
before  my  eyes. 

"In  the  neighborhood  I  met  with  an  aged  dervise,  learned 
in  the  traditions  and  secrets  of  the  land,  and  related  to  him 
ttliat  had  befallen  me.  •'  This,'  said  he,  '  is  the  far-famed  gar- 
den of  Ireni,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  desert.  It  only  ap- 
iii/ars  at  times  to  some  wanderer  like  thyself,  gladdening 
hini  with  the  sight  of  towers  and  palaces  and  garden  walls 
overhung  with  riolily-laden  fruit-trees,  and  then  vanishes, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  lonely  desert.  And  this  is  the  story  of 
it.  In  old  times,  when  this  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Ad- 
ilites,  King  Sheddad,  the  son  of  Ad,  the  great  grandson  of 
Noah,  founded  here  a  splendid  city.  When  it  was  finished,  and 
he  saw  its  grandeur,  his  heart  was  puffed  up  with  pride  and 
arrogance,  and  he  determined  to  build  a  royal  palace,  with  gar- 
dens which  should  rival  all  related  in  the  Koran  of  the  celes- 
tial paradise.  But  the  curse  of  heaven  fell  upon  him  for  bis 
presumption.  He  and  his  subjects  were  swept  from  the  earth, 
and  his  "plendid  city,  and  palac(!,  and  gardens,  were  laid  under 
a  perpetual  spell,  which  hides  them  from  human  sight,  except- 
ing that  they  are  seen  at  intervals,  by  way  of  keeping  his  sin 
in  ])erpetual  remembrance. 

''This  story,  O  king,  and  the  wonders  I  had  seen,  ever 
dwelt  in  my  mind  ;  and  in  after  years,  when  I  had  been  in 
Egypt,  and  was  possessed  of  the  book  of  knowledge  of  Solo- 
mon the  wise,  I  determined  to  return  and  revisit  the  garden  of 
Irem.  I  did  so,  and  found  it  revealed  to  ray  instructed  ^ight. 
I  took  possession  of  the  palace  of  Sheddad,  and  passed  several 
days  in  his  mock  paradise.  The  genii  who  watch  over  the 
place,  were  obedient  to  my  magic  power,  and  revealed  to  me 
tlie  spells  by  which  the  whole  garden  had  been,  as  it  were, 
conjured  into  existe'^  <;e,  and  by  which  it  was  rendered  invisible. 
Such  a  palace  and  g.vrden,  O  king,  can  I  make  for  thee,  even 
iiere,  on  the  mountain  above  thy  city.  Do  I  not  know  all  the 
secret  spells  ?  and  am  I  not  in  possession  of  the  book  of 
knowledge  of  Solomon  the  wise  ?  " 

"  0  wise  son  of  Abu  Ayub  !  "  exclaimed  Aben  Habuz,  trem- 
bling with  eagerness.  "  thou  art  a  traveller  indeed,  and  hast 
seen  and  learned  marvellous  things  !  Contrive  me  such  a  par- 
adise, and  ask  any  reward,  even  to  the  half  of  my  kingdom." 

"  Alas  ! "  replied  the  other,  "  thou  knowest  1  am  au  old  man. 
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and  a  pliilosophor,  and  oa.sily  satisHnd;  all  the  reward  T  ask  is 
tlif  liist  Ixasl  ol'  burden,  with  its  load,  which  shall  enter  the 
nnii;ic  portal  of  the  priiiec." 

The  monarch  i;l!ifl'y  Jignu'd  to  so  moderate  a  stipulation,  and 
the  astrologer,  began  his  work.  On  the  sumuiit  of  the  hill, 
immediately  above  his  subterranean  hermitage,  he  caused  a 
great  gateway  or  barbican  to  be  erected,  opening  through  the 
centre  of  a  strong  tower. 

'I'liere  was  an  outer  vestibule  or  porch,  with  a  lofty  arch, 
a)ul  within  it  a  portal  secured  by  massive  gates.  On  the  key. 
stone  of  the  portal  the  astrologer,  with  his  own  hand,  wrought 
the  figure  of  a  huge  key  ;  and  on  the  key-stone  of  the  outer 
arch  of  the  vestibule,  which  was  loftier  than  that  of  the  portal 
he  carved  a  gigantic  hand.  These  were  potent  talismans,  over 
which  he  re})eated  many  sentences  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

When  this  gateway  was  iinished  he  shut  himself  up  for  two 
days  in  his  astrological  hall,  engaged  in  secret  incantations; 
on  the  third  he  ascended  the  hill,  and  j)assed  the  whoh;  day 
on  its  summit.  At  a  late  hour  of  the  night  he  came  down, 
and  presented  himself  before  Aben  Habuz.  "  At  length,  U 
king,"  said  he,  "  my  labor  is  accomplished.  On  the  suimnit 
of  the  hill  stands  one  of  the  most  delectable  })alaces  that  (!ver 
the  head  of  man  devised,  or  the  heart  of  man  desired.  It 
contains  sum])tuous  halls  and  galleries,  delicious  gardens,  cool 
fountains,  and  fragrant  baths ;  in  a  word,  the  whole  mountain 
is  converted  into  a  paradise.  Like  the  garden  of  J  rem,  it  is 
protected  by  a  mighty  charm,  which  hides  it  from  the  view 
ami  search  of  mortals,  excepting  such  as  possess  the  secret  of 
its  talismans." 

"Enough  !"  cried  Aben  Habuz,  joyfully,  "to-morrow  morn- 
ing with  the  first  light  we  will  ascend  and  take  possession." 
The  liappy  monarch  slept  but  little  that  night.  Scarcely  had 
the  rays  of  the  sun  begun  to  play  about  the  snowy  summit  of 
the  Sierra  Xevada,  when  he  mounted  his  steed,  and.  accom- 
panied only  by  a  few  chosen  atteiulants,  ascended  a  steej)  and 
narrow  road  leading  up  the  hill.  Beside  him,  on  a  wliite 
palfrey,  rode  the  Gothic  ])rincess,  her  whole  dress  sparkling 
with  jewels,  while  round  her  neck  was  susjx'nded  Ikm'  silver 
lyre.  The  astrologer  walked  on  the  otluu"  side  of  the  king, 
assisting  his  sto])S  with  his  hieroglyphic  staff,  for  he  never 
mounted  steed  of  any  kind. 

Aben  Habuz  looked  to  see  the  towers  of  the  palace  brighten- 
ing above  him,  and  the  imhowered  terraces  of  its  gardens 
stretching  along  the  heights  ;     but  as  yet  nothing  of  the  kind 
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was  to  be  descried.  "  That  is  the  mystery  and  Siiref,'uard  of 
the  pliioe,"  said  the  astrologer,  "  nothing  can  lu;  discernt'd 
until  you  have  passed  the  spellbound  gateway,  and  been  put 
in  possession  of  the  place." 

As  they  approached  the  gateway,  the  astrologer  paused,  and 
pointed  out  to  the  king  the  mystic  liand  and  key  (jarved  upon 
the  portal  of  the  arch.  '"These,"  said  he,  "are  the  talismans 
which  guard  the  entrance  to  this  paradise.  Until  yonder 
hand  shall  reach  down  and  seize  that  key,  neither  mortal 
power  nor  magic  artifice  can  prevail  against  the  lord  ol  this 
mountain." 

While  Aben  Habuz  was  gazing,  with  open  mouth  and  silent 
wonder,  at  these  mystic  talismans,  the  [(alfrey  of  the  princess 
proceeded,  and  bore  her  in  at  the  portal,  to  the  very  centre  of 
the  barbican. 

"  Heboid,"  cried  the  astrologer,  "  my  ])romised  reward  ;  the 
first  animal  with  its  burden  which  should  enter  the  magic 
gateway." 

Aben  Habuz  smiled  at  what  he  considered  a  pleasantry  of 
the  ancient  man ;  but  when  he  found  him  to  be  in  earnest,  his 
"ray  beard  trembled  with  indignation. 

"  Son  of  Abu  Ayub,"  said  he,  sternly,  "  what  equivocation  is 
this?  Thou  knowest  the  meaning  of  my  promise:  the  first 
beast  of  burden,  with  its  load,  that  should  enter  this  jjortal. 
Take  the  strongest  mule  in  my  stables,  load  it  with  the  most 
precious  things  of  my  treasury,  and  it  is  thine  ;  but  dare  not 
raise  thy  thoughts  to  her  who  is  the  delight  of  my  heart." 

"What  need  I  of  wealth,"  cried  the  astrologer,  scornfully ; 
"have  I  not  the  book  of  knowledge  of  Solomon  the  wise,  and 
through  it  the  command  of  the  secret  treasures  of  the  earth  ? 
The  princess  is  mine  by  right ;  thy  royal  word  is  pledged  :  I 
claim  her  as  my  own." 

Tlie  princess  looked  down  haughtily  from  her  palfrey,  and 
a  light  smile  of  scorn  curled  her  rosy  lip  at  this  dispute 
between  two  gray-beards,  for  the  possession  of  youth  and 
beauty.  The  wrath  of  the  monarch  got  the  better  of  his  dis- 
cretion. "  Base  son  of  the  desert,"  cried  he,  "thou  may'st  be 
master  of  many  arts,  but  know  me  for  thy  master,  and  pre- 
sume not  to  juggle  with  thy  king." 

"My  master!  my  king!"  echoed  the  astrologer  —  "The 
nionareb  of  a  mole-hill  to  claim  sway  over  him  who  possesses 
the  talismans  of  Solomon !  Farewell,  Abtui  Ilabuz ;  reign 
over  thy  petty  kingdom,  and  revel  in  thy  paradise  of  fools  j 
for  me,  I  will  laugh  at  thee  in  my  philosophio  retirement." 
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So  aayinp  ho  soizcd  tho  bridle  of  tho  jialfroy,  smotfi  tho  oarth 
with  his  SUIT,  and  sank  witli  tlic  GoLliiu  pnncfss  ihion^h  the 
centre  of  the  barhicaL.  The  earth  closed  over  them,  ;iu(l  no 
traee  remained  of  the  opcninK  by  wliieli  ihey  had  desct'ndod. 

Aben  Habuz  was  struck  dumb  for  a  time  with  iistonishnifiit, 
Kecoverint;  himself,  he  ordered  a  thousand  workmen  lo  dj^^ 
with  pickaxe  and  spade,  into  the  ^'round  where  the  iustrolu^-er 
had  disapiieia-ed.  They  digged  and  digged,  but  in  vain;  ihe 
flinty  boso'm  of  the  hill  resisted  their  implements;  or  if  ilu-y 
did  penetrate  a  little  way,  the  earth  tilled  in  again  as  fastiis 
they  threw  it  out.  Aben  Habuz  sought  tlie  mouth  of  tin.. 
cavt-rn  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  leading  to  the  subterranean 
palace  of  the  astrologer;  but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  fouiul, 
Where  once  had  been  an  entrance,  was  now  a  solid  surfaci;  of 
primeval  rock.  With  the  disappearance  of  Ibrahim  Kbn  Abu 
Ayiib  ceased  the  benefit  of  his  talismans.  Tlu?  bronze  horso 
man  remained  fixed,  with  his  face  turned  toward  tin;  hill,  imj 
liis  spear  pointed  to  the  spot  where  the  asLiologcr  had  de- 
scended, as  if  there  still  lurked  the  deadliest  foe  of  Aben 
Habuz. 

From  time  to  time  the  sound  of  music,  aiui  the  tones  of  a 
female  voice,  could  be  faintly  heard  from  the  bosom  of  the 
hill;  and  a  peasant  one  day  brought  word  to  the  king,  that  in 
the  preceding  night  he  had  found  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  by 
which  he  had  crept  in,  until  he  looked  down  into  a  sul)l»r- 
ranean  hall,  in  which  sat  the  astrologer,  on  a  magni'ict'nt 
divan,  slumbering  and  nodding  to  the  silver  lyre  of  the  prin- 
cess, which  seemed  to  hold  a  magic  sway  ov(U'  his  senses. 

Aben  Habuz  sought  the  fissure  in  the  rock,  but  it  was  attain 
closed.  He  renewed  the  attemi)t  to  unearth  his  rival,  but  all 
in  vain.  The  spell  of  the  hand  and  key  was  too  j)otent  to  be 
counteracted  by  human  power.  As  to  the  summit  (;f  the 
mountain,  the  site  of  the  promised  palace  and  garden,  it 
remained  a  naked  waste;  either  the  boasted  elysinm  was 
hidden  from  sight  by  enchantment,  or  was  a  mere  fable  of  the 
astrologer.  The  world  charitably  suj)posed  the  hitter,  and 
some  used  to  call  the  jilace  '-The  King's  Folly  ;"  while  others 
named  it  "Tlie  Fool's  faradise." 

To  add  to  the  chagrin  of  Aben  Habuz,  the  neighbors  whom 
he  had  defj*^!.  an  ^  tiaunted,  and  cut  up  at  his  leisure  wliile 
Master  of  thr  tjuismamic  horseman,  finding  him  no  loiitjcr 
protected  fey  magic  s|»oll,  made  inroads  into  his  territories 
from  all  sade^.  ami  thts  remaimier  of  the  life  of  th*'  most 
pacifif.  of  BBooarehs  was  a  tissue  or  tuTmoils. 
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At  lonpth  Abon  Habtiz  diod,  aixl  was  htiriod.  A'^j^a  liav ) 
giiico  rollfd  away.  Tim  Alliaiiiltra  lia.s  I)lm'ii  huili  on  Llio 
eventful  mountain,  and  in  soiiu-  iiifasum  ii'alizes  tlio  fabled 
(IcliK'lits  of  tilt'  j,'aid<!ii  (jf  InMu.  'I'lu!  .spcllhound  ^'attsway  Htill 
exists  entire,  protected  no  doubt  by  the  niystic,  hand  and  key, 
and  now  forms  the  (Jate  of  .lu.stiee,  tin-  j^'nind  t-ntraneo  to  the 
fortress.  IFnder  tha,t  },'at(!way,  it  i«  .said,  tim  old  astrolo^'cr 
roMiains  in  his  subterranean  hall,  nodding  on  his  divan,  lulled 
by  the  silver  lyre  of  the  princess. 

The  old  invalid  sentinels  who  mount  i,'uaril  at  tlu^  gate  hear 
the  strains  occasionally  in  tlu!  summer  nights;  and,  yitdding 
to  their  soj  jritic  power,  ilo/,e  (|ui(;tly  at  their  posts,  ^ay,  so 
drowsy  an  influence  pervades  ihe  place,  that  even  lho.se  who 
watch  by  day  may  generally  b((  seen  nodding  on  the  stone 
benches  of  the  barbican,  or  sK-c^ping  under  the  neighboring 
trees;  so  tliat  in  fact  it  is  the  drowsiest  military  post  in  all 
Christendom.  All  this,  say  the  ancient  legends,  will  endure 
from  age  to  age.  The  jirincess  will  remain  ca[)tive  to  the  as- 
trologer;  and  the  astrologer,  bound  up  in  magic  slumber  by 
the  princess,  until  the  last  day,  unless  the  mystic  hand  shall 
grasp  the  fated  key,  and  dispel  the  whole  charm  of  this  en- 
chanted mountain. 


NOTE  TO  THE  ARABIAN  ASTROLOGER. 


Al  Makkari,  in  his  history  of  the  M.ahomincdan  Dynasties  in  Spain, 
citos  from  anotlier  Arabian  writer  an  .\ceouiil  of  a  talismaiiic  cfflj?y 
sonipwliat  similar  to  the  one  in  tiie  forocoini,'  lt'<,M'nil. 

in  ("aiiiz.  says  In-,  tlu're  formerly  stooil  a  .squaru  tower  npwarils  of  one 
imiulriMl  cubits  liij^li,  built  of  bii-;*'  blocks  of  slorie,  f.istcntid  toixcthcr  with 
clamps  of  l)rass.  On  tlie  top  was  the  fij^ure  of  a  man.  holdins;  a  stalT  in 
his  riijlit  bami.  bis  face  turned  to  tlie  Atlantic,  and  pointini;  witli  the 
foreliimer  of  liis  left  hand  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It  was  said  to  have 
bcpu  set  up  in  ancient  times  l)y  tbc  Gothic  kings  of  Andalus,  as  a  l)oacon 
or  f|;uide  to  navij;ators.  The  Moslems  of  Harbary  and  Andalus,  con- 
sidered it  a  talisman  which  exercised  a  S5)ell  over  the  seas.  Under  its 
guidance,  swarms  of  piratical  people  of  a  n.ation  called  Majus,  appeared 
on  the  co.ist  in  large  vessels  with  a  square  .sail  in  the  bow,  and  .another 
in  the  stern.  They  came  every  six  or  seven  years;  captured  everything 
thttv  met  witli  on  the  sea;  guided  by  the  statue,  tlniy  passed  through  the 
Stntlts  into  the  Mediterranean,  landed  on  tln^  coast  of  Andalus,  laid 
everything  waste  with  fire  and  sword;  and  sometimes  carried  their  depre- 
dations on  the  opposite  coasts  even  as  far  as  Syi  la. 

At  length,  it  came  to  p;iss  in  the  time  of  tlie  civil  wars,  a  Moslem  Ad- 
miral who  bad  taken  possession  of  Gadiz,  bearing  that  tlie  statue  on  top 
of  the  tower  was  of  ])ure  gold,  bad  it  lowered  to  the  ground  and  broken  to 
pieces;  when  it  proved  to  be  of  gilded  brass.  With  the  destruction  of 
the  idol,  the  spell  over  the  sea  was  at  an  «^nd.     From  that  time  forward, 
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noUiingmorc  was  seen  of  the  piratic.il  people  of  tlie  ocean,  excepting  tlial 
two  of  their  barks  were  wreci<(Ml  on  tlie  coast,  one  at  Marsu-1-Majus  (the 
port  of  the  Majus),  the  other  close  to  the  promontory  of  Al-Aghan. 

The  maritime  invaders  above  mentioned  by  Al  Makkari  must  have 
been  the  Northmen. 


VISITORS  TO  THE   ALHAMBRA. 

For  nearly  tiiree  months  liad  I  enjoyed  uiidistuvbod  my 
dream  of  soveieignty  in  the  Allianibra  :  a  longer  term  of  quiet 
than  had  been  the  lot  of  many  of  my  predecessors.  During 
this  lapse  of  time  the  progress  of  the  season  had  wrought  the 
usual  change.  On  my  arrival  1  had  found  everything  in  tlie 
freshness  of  May  ;  the  foliage  of  the  trees  was  still  tender 
and  transparent ;  the  ])omegranate  had  not  yet  shed  its  l)ril. 
liant  crimson  blossoms;  the  orchards  of  the  Xenil  and  t,lie 
Darro  were  in  full  bloom  ;  the  rocks  were  hung  vith  wild 
flowers,  and  Granada  seemed  completely  surrounded  l)y  a 
wilderness  of  roses  ;  among  which  innumerable  nightingales 
sang,  not  merely  in  the  night,  but  all  day  long. 

Now  the  advance  of  summer  had  withered  the  rose  and 
silenced  the  nightingale,  and  the  distant  country  began  to 
look  parched  and  sunburnt;  though  a  })erennial  verdure 
reigned  immediately  round  tlie  city  and  in  the  deep  narrow 
valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-ca])ped  mountains. 

The  Alhambra  possesses  retreats  graduated  to  the  heat  of 
the  weather,  among  which  the  most  peculiar  is  the  almost 
subterranean  apartment  of  the  baths.  This  still  retains  its 
ancient  Oriental  character,  though  stami)ed  with  the  touching 
traces  of  decline.  At  the  entrance,  opening  into  a  small  corri 
formerly  adorned  with  flowers,  is  a  hall,  moderate  in  size,  bui, 
light  and  graceful  in  architecture.  It  is  overlooked  l)y  a 
small  gallery  supported  by  marble  })illars  and  morisoo  archca 
An  alabaster  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  pavement  still 
throws  up  a  jet  of  water  to  cool  the  place.  On  each  side  are 
deep  alcoves  with  raised  platforms,  where  the  bathers,  after 
their  ablutions,  reclined  on  cushions,  soothed  to  voluptuous 
repose  by  the  fragrance  of  the  ])erfumed  air  and  the  notes  of 
soft  music  from  the  gall(!ry.  lieyond  this  hall  are  the  interior 
chambers,  still  more  retired  ;  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  female 
privacy:  for  here  the  Ijeauties  of  the  Harem  indulgei]  in  the 
htxury  of  the  baths.  A  soft  mysterious  light  reigns  tiirouj^h 
the  place,  admitted  tlirough  small  aporturea  (lumbreraa)  in  tlio 
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vaulted  ceiling.  The  traces  of  ancient  elegance  are  still  to  be 
seen-  and  the  alabaster  baths  in  which  the  sultanas  once  re- 
clined. The  prevailing  obscuvity  and  silence  have  made  these 
vaults  a  favorite  resort  of  bats,  who  nestle  during  the  day  in 
the  dark  nooks  and  corners,  and  on  being  disturbed,  flit  myste- 
riously about  the  twilight  chambers,  heightening,  in  an  in- 
describable degree,  their  air  of  desertion  and  decay. 

In  this  cool  and  elegant,  though  dilapidated  retreat,  which 
had  the  freshness  and  seclusion  of  a  grotto,  I  passed  the  sul- 
try hours  of  the  day  as  summer  advanced,  emerging  towards 
sunset ;  and  bathii  j,  or  rather  swimming,  at  night  in  the  great 
reservoir  of  the  main  court.  In  this  way  1  was  enabled 
in  a  measure  to  counteract  the  relaxing  and  enervating  influ- 
ence of  the  climate. 

My  dream  of  absolute  sovereignty,  however,  came  at  length 
to  an  end.  I  was  roused  one  morniug  by  the  report  of  lire- 
arms,  which  reverberated  among  the  towers  as  if  the  castle 
had  been  taken  by  surprise.  On  sallying  forth,  I  found  an 
old  cavalier  with  a  number  of  domestics,  in  possession  of  the 
Hall  of  Ambassadors.  He  was  an  ancient  count  who  had 
come  up  from  his  palace  in  Granada  to  pass  a  short  time  in 
the  Alhambra  for  the  benefit  of  purer  air ;  and  who,  being  a 
veteran  and  inveterate  sportsman,  was  endeavoring  to  get  an 
appetite  for  his  breakfast  by  shooting  at  swallows  from  the 
balconies.  It  was  a  harmless  amusement ;  for  though,  by  the 
alertness  of  his  attendants  in  loading  his  pieces,  he  was  en- 
abled to  keep  up  a  brisk  fire,  I  could  not  accuse  him  of  the 
death  of  a  single  swallow.  Nay,  the  birds  themselves  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  sport,  and  to  deride  his  want  of  skill,  skimming 
in  circles  close  to  the  balconies,  and  twittering  as  they  darted 
by. 

The  arrival  of  this  old  gentleman  changed  essentially  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  but  caused  no  jealousy  nor  collision.  We 
tacitly  shared  the  empire  between  us,  like  the  last  kings  of 
Granada,  excepting  that  we  maintained  a  most  amicable  alliance. 
He  reigned  absolute  over  the  Court  of  the  Lions  and  its  adja- 
cent halls,  while  I  maintained  peaceful  possession  of  the  re- 
gions of  the  baths  and  the  little  garden  of  Lindaraxa.  We 
took  our  meals  together  under  the  arcades  of  the  court,  where 
tlie  fountains  cooled  the  air.  and  bubbling  rills  ran  along  the 
channels  of  the  marble  pavement. 

In  the  evenings  a  domestic  circle  would  gather  about  the 
worthy  old  cavalier.  The  countess,  his  wife  by  a  second  mar- 
riage, would  come  up  from  the  city  accompanied  by  her  step- 
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dau<^hter  Carmen,  an  only  child,  a  charming  little  being,  stili 
ill  her  girlish  years.  Tlien  there  \vi;re  always  some  of  his 
official  dependants,  his  chaplain,  his  lawyer,  his  secretary,  his 
steward,  and  other  officers  a!ul  age''*>'  if  his  extensive  posses- 
sions, who  brought  him  up  the  nev  o  u.  ^ossip  of  the  eity,  and 
formed  his  evening  party  of  tresillo  or  ombre.  Thus  he  held 
a  kind  of  domestic  court,  where  each  one  paid  him  deference, 
and  sought  to  contribute  to  his  amusement,  without,  however, 
any  appearance  of  servility,  or  any  sacrifice  of  self-respect.  In 
fact,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  exacted  by  the  demeanor  of  the 
Count ;  for  whatever  may  be  said  of  Spanisli  pride,  it  rarely 
chills  or  constrains  the  intercourse  of  social  or  domestic  life. 
Among  no  people  are  the  relations  between  kindred  more  unre- 
served and  cordial,  or  between  superior  ami  dei)endant  more 
free  from  haughtiness  on  the  one  side,  and  obsecpiiousness  on 
the  other.  In  these  respects  there  still  remains  in  Spanish 
life,  especially  in  the  provinces,  much  of  the  vaunted  simplicity 
of  the  olden  time. 

The  most  interesting  member  of  this  family  grouji,  in  my 
eyes,  was  the  daughter  of  the  count,  the  lovely  little  Carnieii; 
she  was  but  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  ajijieared  to  be 
considered  a  mere  child,  though  the  idol  of  the  family,  going 
generally  by  the  child-like,  but  endearing  appellation  of  la 
Nifia.  Her  form  had  not  yet  attained  full  maturity  ami  devel- 
opment, but  possessed  already  the  exquisite  symmetry  and  pliant 
grace  so  prevalent  in  this  country.  Her  l)]ue  eyes,  fair  com- 
plexion, and  light  hair,  were  unusual  in  Andalusia,  and  gave 
a  mildness  and  gentleness  to  her  demeanor  in  contrast  to  the 
usual  fire  of  Spanish  beauty,  but  in  unison  with  the  guileless 
and  confiding  innocence  of  her  manners.  She  bad  at  the  same 
time  the  innate  aptness  and  versatility  of  her  fascinating 
countrywomen.  Whatever  she  undertook  to  do  she  did  well 
and  apparently  without  effort.  Slie  sang,  ])layed  the  guitar 
and  other  instruments,  and  danced  tin;  picturesque  daiuies  of 
her  country  to  admiration,  but  never  seemed  to  seek  admiration. 
Everything  was  spontaneous,  prompted  by  her  own  gay  spirits 
and  happy  temper. 

The  presence  of  this  fascinating  little  being  s})read  a  new 
charm  about  the  Alhambra,  and  seemed  to  be  in  uniscm  with 
the  place.  While  the  count  and  countess,  with  the  chaplain 
or  secretary,  were  ])laying  th<,'ir  game  of  tresillo  under  the 
vestibule  of  the  Court  of  Lions,  she,  attended  by  Dolores,  wlio 
acted  as  her  maid  of  honor,  would  sit  by  one  of  tin;  fountains, 
and  accompanying  herself  on  the  guitar,  would  sing  s  aneof 
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those  popular  romances  which  abound  in  Spain,  or,  what  was 
still  more  to  my  taste,  some  traditional  ballad  about  the  Moors. 
Never  shall  i  think  of  the  Al  ham  bra  without  remembering 
this  lovely  little  being,  sporting  in  happy  and  innocent  girlhood 
in  its  marble  lialls,  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  Moorish  casta- 
nets, or  mingling  the  silver  warbling  of  her  voice  with  the 
music  of  its  iountaius. 
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If  I  had  been  pleased  and  interested  by  the  count  and  his 
family,  as  furnishing  a  picture  of  a  Spanish  domestic  life,  I 
was  still  more  so  when  apprised  of  historical  circumstances 
which  linked  them  with  the  heroic  times  of  Granada.  In  fact, 
in  this  wortliy  old  cavalier,  so  totally  unwarlike,  or  whose 
deeds  in  arms  extended,  at  most,  to  a  war  on  swallows  and 
martlets,  1  discovered  a  lineal  descendant  and  actual  represen- 
tative of  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  "The  Grand  Cai)tain,"  who 
won  some  of  his  brightest  laurels  before  the  walls  of  Granada, 
and  was  one  of  the  cavaliers  commissioned  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  surrender ;  nay,  more,  the 
count  was  entitled,  did  he  choose  it,  to  claim  remote  affinity 
witli  some  of  the  ancient  Moorish  princes,  through  a  scion  of 
his  house,  Don  Pedro  Venegas,  surnamed  the  Tornadizo  ;  and 
by  the  same  token,  his  daugliter,  the  fascinating  little  Carmen, 
might  claim  to  be  rightful  representative  of  the  princess  Ceti- 
merieii  or  the  beautiful  Lindaraxa.* 

Understanding  from  the  count  that  he  had  some  curious 
relics  of  the  Concjuest,  preserved  in  his  family  archives,  I 
accorajMinied  him  early  one  morning  down  to  his  palace  in 
Granada  to  exjamine  them.  The  most  important  of  these 
relics  was  the  sword  of  the  Grand  Captain  ;  a  weapon  desti- 
tute of  all  o8tent?tious  ornament,  as   the   weapons  of  great 

1  I,p8t  tliiB  should  be  dromod  a  mero  stretch  of  fancy,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the 
fdllnvvinf;  {(enenlof^y,  derived  by  tlie  historian  Alcantara,  from  an  Arabian  manuBcript, 
on  imrcliinpnt,  in  the  archives  of  the  mamuis  of  (^orvera.  It  is  a  specimen  of  the 
ciiriDUH  afTinities  between  Christians  and  Moslems,  produced  by  ciipture  and  intcr- 
marriHKes,  (luring  ttie  Moorish  wars.  Krom  Aben  liu-i,  the  Moorish  Icinp:,  tlie  con- 
qucrur  of  the  Almoliades,  was  descended  in  right  Unu  ('id  Yahia  Abraliam  AInagar, 
prince  of  Alv-ieria,  wlio  married  a  daugliter  of  King  Hermejo.  'I'hey  ha<i  three  children, 
coiiimonly  called  the  (^aimerian  I'rinces.  1st.  Jusef  hen  Alhiimar,  who  for  a  time 
iisuippil  llie  '.lirone  of  (iranada  'M.  I'hi-  I'rincf  Nusar,  who  married  the  celebrated 
l,lin!;»raxa.  Id  The  I'rincesi  Ci'timerien,  who  marrieii  Don  I'edro  Venepas,  captured 
bv  the  Mo-jra  iu  his  boyhood,  a  youuger  huu  uf  the  House  of  Luque,  of  wluoU  houati 
U'le  oiU  ojont  WM  Uie  pr«Mat  i)e»d. 
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generals  are  apt  to  be,  with  a  plain  hilt  of  ivory  and  a  broad 
thin  blade.  It  might  furnish  a  coninieiit  on  liereclitary  lioiiors, 
to  see  the  sword  of  the  Grand  Captain  logitiinately  declined 
into  such  feeble  hands. 

The  other  relics  of  the  Conquest  were  a  number  of  espin- 
gardas  or  muskets  of  unwieldy  size  and  ponderous  weight, 
worthy  to  rank  with  those  enormous  two-edged  swords  prtj- 
sorved  in  old  armories,  which  look  like  relics  from  the  days 
of  the  giants. 

Beside  other  hereditary  honors,  I  found  the  old  count  was 
Alferez  mayor,  or  j^raiil  standard-bearer,  in  which  (capacity  he 
A  ;i,?  entitled  to  bear  the  ancient  standard  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  on  certain  high  and  solemn  occasions,  and  to  wave  it 
over  their  tombs.  I  was  shown  also  the  caparisons  of  velvety 
sumptuously  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  for  six  horses,' 
with  which  he  appeared  in  state  when  a  new  sovfu-eign  was  to 
be  proclaimed  in  Granada  and  Seville ;  the  count  mounting 
one  of  the  horses,  and  the  other  five  being  led  by  lackeys  in 
rich  liveries. 

I  had  hoped  to  find  among  the  relics  and  antiquities  of  the 
count's  palace,  some  specimens  of  the  armor  and  weapons  of 
the  Moors  of  Granada,  such  as  I  had  heard  were  preserved  as 
trophies  by  the  descendants  of  the  Conquerors ;  but  in  this  I 
was  disappointed.  I  was  the  more  curious  in  this  particular, 
because  an  erroneous  idea  has  been  entertained  by  many,  as 
to  the  costumes  of  the  Moors  of  Spain  ;  supposing  them  to  be 
of  the  usual  Oriental  type.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  their  own  writers,  that  they  adopted  in  many 
respects  the  fashions  of  the  Christians.  Tlie  turban,  especially, 
so  identified  in  idea  with  the  Moslem,  was  g(!nerally  abandoned, 
except  in  the  western  provinces,  where  it  continued  in  use 
among  people  of  rank  and  wealth,  and  those  holding  places 
under  government.  A  woollen  cap,  red  or  green,  was  coni- 
iuonly  worn  as  a  substitute;  probably  the  same  kin<l  originat- 
ing in  Barbary,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Tunis  or  Fez, 
which  at  the  present  day  is  worn  throughout  the  East ;  though 
generally  under  the  turban.  The  Jews  were  obliged  to  wear 
them  of  a  yellow  color. 

In  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  other  eastern  provinces,  men  of 
the  highest  rank  might  be  seen  in  j)ublie  bareheaded.  'Hie 
warrior  king,  Aben  Hud.  never  wore  a  turban,  neitlier  did  liis 
rival  and  competitor,  Al  Ilamar,  tlie  rounder  of  the  Alhamlna. 
A  short  cloak  called  Taylasan  similar  to  that  seen  in  Spain  iu 
the  sixteenth   and   seventeenth   centuries,  was    worn    by  all 
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ranks.    Tt  had  a  hood   or   cape   wliinh   people   of  condition 
BoiiK^tiinos  drew  over  the  head;  but  the  lower  ehiss  never. 

A  Moslem  eavalier  in  tlie  thirteenth  century,  as  described 
by  Ibnu  Said,  was  equipped  lor  war  very  much  in  the  Chris- 
tian style.  Over  a  complete  suit  of  mail  he  wore  a  short  scar- 
let tunic,  liis  helmet  was  of  polished  steel;  a  shield  was 
sliiii"-,'  at  his  back ;  he  wielded  a  huge  spear  witli  a  broad 
point,  s(;:netimes  a  double  point.  His  saddle  was  cumbrous, 
projecting  very  much  in  front  and  in  rear,  and  he  rode  with  a 
banner  fluttering  behind  him. 

in  the  time  of  Al  Khattib  of  Granada,  who  wrote  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  Moslems  of  Andalus  had  resumed  the 
Oriental  costumes,  and  were  again  clad  and  armed  in  Arabic 
fashion :  with  liglit  lielmet,  thin  but  well  tempered  cuirass, 
Ion"  slender  lance,  commonly  of  reed,  Arabian  saddle  and 
leathern  buckler,  made  of  double  folds  of  the  skin  of  the 
antelope.  A  wonderful  luxury  prevailed  at  <:}iat  time  in  the 
arms  and  equipments  of  tho  Granadian  cavaliers.  Their 
armor  was  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver.  Their  cimeters  were 
of  the  keenest  J)amascus  blades,  with  sheaths  richly  wrought 
and  enamelled,  and  belts  of  golden  filagree  studded  with 
gems.  Their  daggers  of  Fez  had  jewelled  hilts,  and  their 
lances  were  set  off  with  gay  banderoles.  Their  horses 
were  caparisoned  in  correspondent  style,  with  velvet  and 
embroidery. 

All  this  minute  description,  given  by  a  contemporary,  and 
an  author  of  distinction,  verifies  those  gallant  pictures  in  the 
old  Morisco-Spanish  ballads  which  have  sometimes  been 
deemed  a))()cryphal,  and  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  brilliant 
appearance  of  the  chivalry  of  Granada,  when  marslialled  forth 
in  warlike  array,  or  when  celebrating  the  chivalrous  fetes  of 
tlie  Vivarrambla. 
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High  above  the  Alhambra,  on  the  breast  of  the  mountain, 
amidst  embowered  gardens  and  stately  terraces,  rise  the  lofty 
towers  aid  white  walls  of  the  Genevalife;  a  fairy  palace,  full 
of  sloriiHi  recollections.  Here  is  still  to  be  seen  the  famous 
cypresses  of  enormous  si/e  which  flourished  in  the  time  of  the 
Moors,  and  which  tr;ulition  has  connected  with  the  fabulous 
Story  of  Boabdil  and  his  sultana. 
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Here  are  preserved  the  jwrtraits  of   many  who  figured  in 

the  roinaiitie  drama  of  the  (Joiuiuest.  Ferdinand  and  Isaht^llu, 
Pon(!o  de  Leon,  the  gaUant  niarqnis  of  Cadiz,  and  Gareiluso 
do  la  Vega,  wlio  slew  in  desperate  light  Tarfe  the  Moor,  a 
champion  of  Herculean  strength.  Here  too  hangs  a  portrait 
which  has  long  passed  for  that  of  the  unfortunate  Boahdjl, 
but  which  is  said  to  l)e  that  of  Aben  Hud,  the  Moonsli  kinjr 
from  whom  descended  the  jjrinces  of  Ahueria.  From  one  ol' 
tliese  princes,  who  joined  the  standard  of  Ferdinand  an,! 
Isabella  towards  the  close  of  the  Contpiest,  and  was  christian- 
ized by  the  name  of  Don  Pedro  de  Granada  Venegaa.  was 
descended  the  present  proprietor  of  the  palace,  tlie  manphs 
of  Campotejar.  The  proprietor,  however,  dwells  in  a  fon-igu 
land,  and  the  palace  has  no  longer  a  princely  inhabitp.nt. 

Yet  here  is  everything  to  delight  a  southern  voluptuary ; 
fruits,  flowers,  fragrance,  green  ai-bors  and  myrtle  liedges.  tlel- 
icate  air  and  gushing  waters.  Here  I  had  an  opjiortunity  of 
witnessing  those  scenes  whicli  ])ainters  are  fond  of  depicting 
about  southern  palaces  and  gardens.  It  was  the  saint's  day 
of  the  count's  daughter,  and  she  had  brought  up  several  of  her 
youthful  companions  from  Granada,  to  sport  away  a  long  sinn- 
mer's  day  among  the  breezy  halls  and  bowers  of  the  Moorish 
palaces.  A  visit  to  the  Generalife  was  the  morning's  enter- 
tainment. Here  some  of  the  gay  com})any  dispersed  itself  in 
groups  about  the  green  walks,  the  bright  fountains,  the  flights 
of  Italian  steps,  the  noble  terraces  and  marble  balustrades. 
Otliers,  among  whom  I  was  one,  took  their  seats  in  an  open 
gallery  or  colonnade  commanding  a  vast  })rospeet ;  with  the 
Alhambra,  the  city,  and  the  Vega,  far  below,  and  the  distant 
horizon  of  mountains  —  a  dreamy  world,  all  glimmering  to  the 
eye  in  summer  smishine.  While  thus  seated,  the  all-{)erva(l- 
ing  tinkl"  ig  of  the  guitar  aiul  click  of  the  castanets  came 
stealing  up  from  the  valley  of  the  Darro,  and  half  way  down 
the  mountain  we  descried  a  festive  party  under  the  trees  en- 
joying themscdves  in  true  Aiuialusian  style;  some  lying  on 
the  grass,  others  dancing  to  the  music. 

All  these  sights  and  sounds,  together  with  the  princely 
seclusion  of  the  place,  the  sweet  quiet  which  prevailed  arouini, 
ami  the  delicious  serenity  of  the  weather  had  a  witching  ett'eot 
upon  the  mind,  and  drew  from  some  of  the  company,  versed 
in  local  story,  several  of  the  ])opular  fancies  and  traditions 
connected  with  this  old  Moorish  pal  we  ;  they  were  "such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,"  but  out  of  them  1  have  shaped 
th(^  following  legend  ;  which  I  hope  may  have  the  good  fur- 
tunif  to  prove  acceptable  to  the  reader. 
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OK, 

THE   PlLGlllM  OF   LOVE. 

TirKKK  was  oiioo  a  Moorisli  Kiii<^  of  Granaila  who  had  but 
one  son.  whom  he  naiiit'd  Ahmed,  to  wiiioli  his  courtiers  added 
tho  aunianu!  of  al  IvauH-l,  or  tlie  perfect,  froui  the  indubitable 
signs  of  superexcellen(H>  which  they  ])erceived  in  liim  iu  his 
verv  infaicv-  Tlio  astroh>,Li:ers  connteiianced  tliem  in  tlieir 
forosii^ht,  predicting  everythin,':^'  iu  his  i'avor  tluit  could  make 
a  perfect  princ(>  and  a  prosperous  sovereis^n.  One  cloud  only 
rested  upon  his  destiny,  and  even  tliat  was  of  a  roseate  hue. 
He  woidd  be  of  an  amorous  temperament,  and  run  great  perils 
from  the  tender  passion.  If,  liowever,  he  could  be  kept  from 
the  ullureiiients  t)f  love  until  of  matui'e  age,  these  dangers 
would  l)e  averted,  and  his  life  thereaft(U'  be  one  uninterrupted 
coarse  of  felicity. 

To  previMit  all  ilanger  of  the  kiiul,  the  king  wisely  deter- 
mined to  rear  tlie  prince  iu  a  seclusion,  where  he  should  never 
see  a  fenuile  fac(^  nor  hear  even  tlm  nanu?  of  love.  For  this 
pur])ose  he  built  a  beautiful  [)alaeo  on  tlu>  brow  of  a  hill  above 
the  Alhambra.  in  the  midst  of  d(di;^litfn,l  gardens,  but  sur- 
rounded l)y  lofty  walls  ;  being,  in  fact,  the  same  palace  known 
at  tbf  present  day  by  tin;  mune  of  tho  Generalife.  In  this 
palace  the  youthful  prince?  was  shut  up  and  intrusted  to  the 
guardianshij)  and  iustnu'tion  of  Ebeu  IJonabben,  one  of  the 
wisest  and  dryest  ol  Arabian  sages,  who  had  ])assed  the  great- 
est part  of  his  life  in  lOgypt,  studying  hieroglyphics  ami  mak- 
ing researches  anu)ng  tlu>  t()ml)s  and  pyramids,  and  who  saw 
more  (duirms  in  an  ICgyptian  mummy  than  iu  the  uuist  tom])t- 
ing  of  living  beauties.  'I'h(»  sage  was  ordered  to  instruct  the 
prince  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge'  but  one  —  he  was  to  be  kept 
utterly  ignorant  of  love--"  use  every  pri-cauLion  I'or  tlie  pui> 
pose  you  may  think  propei."  said  tlie  ki.ii;,  "but  remember, 
oh  Eben  l^onabben,  if  my  sou  learns  uight  of  tl;at  forbidden 
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knowledge,  while  under  your  care,  your  head  shall  answer  for 
"     A  withered  suiile  came  over  tin;  dry  visage  of  the  wise 

''  Let  your  majesty's  heart  be  as 

Am  I  a  man 


It,. 


IJouabbeu  at  the  menace.  . 

easy  about  your  son  as  mine  is  about  my  liead. 

likely  to  give  lessons  in  the  idle  passion  ?  " 

Under  the  vigilant  care  of  the  philosopher,  the  prince  grew 
up  in  the  seclusion  of  the  palace  and  its  gardens.  He  had 
black  slaves  to  attend  upon  him  —  hideous  mutes,  who  knew 
nothing  of  love,  or  if  they  did,  had  not  words  t:)  communicate 
it.  llfs  mental  endowments  were  the  peculiar  care  of  Eben 
r>onabben,  who  sought  to  initiate  him  into  the  abstruse  lore 
of  Egypt,  but  in  this  the  prince  made  little  progress,  and  it 
was  soon  evident  that  he  had  no  turn  for  philosophy. 

He  was,  however,  amazingly  ductile  for  a  youthful  prince; 
ready  to  follow  any  advice  and  always  guided  by  the  last  coun- 
cillor. He  suppressed  his  yawns,  ami  listened  patiently  to 
the  long  and  learned  discourses  of  Eben  Bonabben,  from  which 
lie  imbibed  a  smattering  of  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and 
thus  happily  attained  his  twentieth  year,  a  miracle  of  princely 
wisdom,  but  totally  ignorant  of  love. 

About  this  time,  however,  a  change  came  over  the  conduct 
of  the  prince.  He  completely  abandoned  his  studies  and  took 
to  strolling  about  the  gardens  and  musing  by  the  side  of  the 
fountains.  He  had  been  tauglit  a  little  music  among  his  va- 
rious accomplishments  ;  it  now  engrossed  a  great  part  of  his 
time,  and  a  turn  for  poetry  became  apparent.  The  sage  Eben 
Bonabben  took  the  alarm,  and  endeavored  to  work  these  idle 
humors  out  of  him  by  a  severe  course  of  algebra;  but  the 
prince  turned  from  it  with  distaste.  "  I  cannot  endure  alge- 
bra," said  he ;  "  it  is  an  abomination  to  me.  I  want  something 
that  speaks  more  to  the  heart." 

The  sage  Eben  Bonabben  shook  his  dry  head  at  the  words. 
"Here's  an  end  to  philosophy,"  thought  he.  "  The  prince  has 
discovered  he  has  a  heart !  "  He  now  kept  anxious  watch  upon 
his  pupil,  and  saw  that  the  latent  tenderness  of  his  nature  was 
in  activity,  and  only  wanted  an  object.  He  wandered  about 
the  gardens  of  the  Generalife  in  an  intoxication  of  feelings  of 
which  he  knew  not  the  cause.  Sometimes  he  would  sit  plunged 
in  a  delicious  revery ;  then  he  would  seize  his  lute  and  draw 
from  it  the  most  touching  notes,  and  then  throw  it  aside,  and 
break  forth  into  sighs  and  ejaculations. 

By  degrees  this  loving  disposition  began  to  extend  to  inani- 
mate objects;  he  had  his  favorite  flowers  which  he  cherished 
with  tender  assiduity;  then  he  became  attached  to  various 
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trees,  and  there  was  one  in  particular,  of  a  graceful  form  and 
drooping  foliage,  on  which  he  lavished  his  amorous  devotion, 
carving  his  name  on  its  bark,  hanging  garlands  on  its  branches, 
and  singing  couplets  in  its  praise,  to  the  accompaniment  of  his 

lute. 

Eben  Bonabben  was  alarmed  at  this  excited  state  of  his 
pupil.  He  saw  him  on  the  very  brink  of  forbidden  knowledge 
the  least  hint  might  reveal  to  him  the  fatal  secret.  Trem- 
bling for  the  safety  of  the  prince,  and  the  security  of  his  own 
head,  lie  hastened  to  draw  him  from  the  sedvictions  of  the  gar- 
den, and  slnit  him  u])  in  the  highest  tower  of  the  Generalife. 
It  contained  beautiful  apartments,  and  commanded  an  almost 
boundk'ss  prospect,  but  was  elevated  far  above  that  atmos- 
phere of  sweets  and  those  witching  bowers  so  dangerous  to 
the  feelings  of  the  too  s\isceptible  Ahmed. 

What  was  to  be  done,  however,  to  reconcile  him  to  this 
restraint  and  to  beguile  tl'.e  tedious  hours  ?  He  had  ex^ 
hausted  almost  all  kimls  of  agreeable  knowledge ;  and  algebra 
was  not  to  be  mentioned.  Fortunately  Eben  ]»onabben  had 
been  instructed,  when  in  P^gypt,  in  the  language  of  birds,  by 
a  Jewish  lval)bin,  who  had  received  it  in  lineal  transmission 
from  Solomon  tlie  wise,  who  had  been  taught  it  by  the  Queen 
of  Sheba.  At  the  very  mention  of  such  a  study  the  eyes  of 
the  prince  sparkled  with  animation,  and  he  applied  himself  to 
it  with  such  avidity,  that  he  soon  became  as  great  an  adept  as 
his  master. 

The  tower  of  the  Generalife  was  no  longer  a  solitude  ;  he  had 
companions  at  hand  with  whom  he  could  converse.  The  first 
acquaintance  he  formed  was  with  a  hawk  who  had  built  his 
nest  in  a  crevice  of  the  lofty  battlements,  whence  he  soared 
far  and  wide  in  quest  of  prey.  The  prince,  however,  found 
little  to  like  or  esteem  in  him.  He  was  a  mere  pirate  of  the 
air,  swaggering  and  boastful,  whose  talk  was  all  about  rapine, 
and  caruiige,  and  desperate  exploits. 

His  next  acquaintance  was  an  owl,  a  mighty  wise-looking 
bird,  with  a  liuge  head  and  staring  eyes,  who  sat  blinking  and 
goggling  all  day  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  but  roamed  forth  at 
night.  He  had  great  pretensions  to  wisdom  ;  talked  some- 
thing of  astrology  and  tlie  moon,  and  hinted  at  the  dark  sci- 
ences; he  was  grievously  given  to  metaphysics,  and  the  prince 
found  his  prosings  even  more  ponderous  than  those  of  the 
sage  Eben  l>onabben. 

Then  there  was  a  bat,  that  hung  all  day  by  his  heels  in  the 
dark  corner  of  a  vault,  but  sallied  out  in  slip-shod  style  at 
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twilight.  He,  howovor,  had  l)ut  twilij^Iit  idoas  on  all  subjoets 
derided  things  of  which  lie  liad  lakeii  luit  an  iiniK'rl'eot  viow' 
and  seemed  to  take  (hdight  in  nothing.  ' 

Beside  these  tlieie  was  a  swaUuw,  with  whom  tlu;  prinpg 
was  at  first  niueh  taken,  ilu  was  a  smart  talker,  Init 
restless,  bnstling,  and  forever  on  the  wing;  seUloni  rcniainiiKF 
long  enough  for  any  continued  conversation.  Hi.'  turned  out 
in  tlie  eiul  to  be  a  mere  snuitterer.  who  did  i)ut  skim  over  the 
surface  of  things,  pretending  to  know  everytliing,  but  know- 
ing  nothing  thoroughly. 

These  were  the  only  f(!athered  associates  with  whom  tho 
prince  had  any  op{)ortunity  of  exercising  his  newly  a('(|uin'(l 
language;  the  tower  was  too  high  for  any  otlier  Inrds  to  Ire- 
quent  it.  He  soon  grew  weary  of  liis  nmv  aciiuaintaiuM's 
whose  conversation  spoke  so  little  to  tlie  head  and  iiothinj;  to 
the  heart;  and  gradually  rcla[)seil  into  his  loneliness.  A  win. 
ter  ppssed  away,  spring  opened  witli  all  its  bloom,  and  vcr- 
dure,  and  breathing  sweetness,  and  the  haj)py  time  ari'ived  lor 
birds  to  pair  and  build  tlieir  nests.  Suddenly,  as  it  were,  a 
universal  burst  of  song  aiul  melody  l)n)ke  i'orth  from  tlie 
groves  and  gardens  of  the  Generalife,  and  reaclunl  the  prince 
in  the  solitude  of  his  tower.  From  every  side  he  heai'd  the 
same  universal  theme  —  love  —  love  —  love  -  chanted  forth 
and  responded  to  in  every  varitsty  of  note  and   tone.     The 

f)rince  listened  in  silence  and  perplexity.  '•  What  can  be  this 
ove,"  thought  he,  "  of  which  the  world  seems  so  full,  and  of 
which  I  know  nothing  ;' "  He  applied  for  information  to  his 
friend  the  hawk.  The  rutlian  bird  answen^d  in  a  tone  of  scorn. 
--"You  must  apply,"  said  he,  "to  the  vulgar,  j)eaceahle 
birds  of  earth,  who  are  made  for  the  jirey  of  us  princes  of  the 
air.  My  trade  is  war,  and  fighting  mv  delight.  I  am  a  war- 
rior, and  know  notlnng  of  this  thing  called  love." 

The  prince  turned  from  him  with  disgust,  .'md  sousrht  the  owl 
in  his  retreat.  "  Tliis  is  a  bird,"  .said  he,  "  of  peaceful  habits. 
and  may  be  able  to  solve  my  (piestion."  80  lie  asked  the  owl 
to  tell  him  what  was  tins  love  about  which  all  the  birds  in 
the  groves  below  were  singing. 

Upon  this  the  owl  put  on  a  look  of  offended  dignity.  '•  Mv 
nights,"  said  he,  "are  taken  up  in  study  and  researcli,  ajid  in"v 
days  m  ruminating  in  my  cell  upon  all  that  I  h.ave  leariil. 
As  to  these  singing  birds  of  whom  you  talk.  I  m-ver  listen  to 
them.  I  despise  tliem  and  tlieir  themes.  Allah  be  i)raise(l.  I 
cannot  sing.  I  am  a  philosopher,  and  know  nothing  of  tliis 
Idling  called  love." 
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Tho  prince  now  repaired  to  the  vault  where  his  friend  the 
bat  was  hanging  by  the  heels,  and  propounded  the  same  ques- 
tion. 'I'ho  Ijat  wrinkled  up  his  nose  into  a  most  siia[ipish 
expression.  "  Why  ilo  you  disturb  me  in  my  morning's  nap 
with  such  an  idle  (juestion  ?  "  said  he  peevishly.  "  I  only  fly 
by  twilight  when  all  birds  are  asleep,  and  never  trouble 
myself  with  their  concerns.  I  am  neither  bird  nor  beast,  and 
I  thank  lieavon  for  it.  I  have  found  out  the  villany  of  tho 
whole  of  them,  and  hate  them,  on«  n".i'  all.  In  a  word,  1  am 
a  niisantlirope,  and  know  nothing  of  this  thing  called  love." 

As  a  last  resort,  the  prince  now  sought  the  swallow,  and 
stoppi'd  him  just  as  he  was  circling  about  the  summit  of  tho 
towor.  The  swallow  as  usual  was  in  a  prodigious  hurry,  and 
had  scarce  time  to  make  a  reply.  "  Upon  my  word,"  said  he, 
"  1  have  so  much  public  business  to  attend  to,  and  so  mai»y 
pursuits  to  follow,  that  I  liave  had  no  time  to  think  on  the 
subject.  I  have  every  day  a  thousand  visits  to  pay  ;  a  thou- 
sand affairs  of  importance  to  examine  into,  that  leave  me  not 
a  moment  of  leisure  for  these  little  sing-song  matters.  In  a 
word,  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world.  I  know  nothing  of  this 
thing  calle<l  love."  So  saying,  the  swallow  dived  into  the  val- 
ley and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

The  prince  remained  disappointed  and  perplexed,  but  with 
his  curiosity  still  more  piqued  by  the  difhculty  of  gratifying 
it.  While  in  this  mood  his  ancient  guardiaji  entered  the 
tower.  The  prince  advanced  eagerly  to  meet  him.  "  Oh  Eben 
Bonabben,"  (tried  he,  "  thou  hast  revealed  to  me  much  of  the 
wisdom  of  tlie  earth,  but  there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  remain 
in  utter  ignorance,  and  would  fain  be  informed." 

"  My  prince  has  but  to  make  the  inquiry,  and  everything 
within  tlie  limited  range  of  his  servant's  intellect  is  at  his 
coniinaiul." 

"  Tell  me  then,  oh  most  profound  of  sages,  what  is  the 
nature  of  this  thing  called  love  ?  " 

Eben  Konabben  was  struck  as  with  a  thunderbolt.  He  trem- 
bled and  turned  pale,  and  felt  as  if  his  head  sat  but  loosely  on 
his  shoulders. 

"  What  could  suggest  such  a  question  to  my  prince  ?  — 
where  could  he  have  learnt  so  idle  a  word  ?  " 

The  ])rince  led  him  to  the  window  of  the  tower.  "  Listen, 
oh  Eben  I'onabben  !  "  said  he.  The  sage  listened.  The  night- 
ingale sat  in  a  thicket  below  the  tower  singing  to  his  para- 
mour, the  rose;  from  every  blossomed  spray  ancl  tufted  grove 
rose  a  strain  of  melody,  and  love  —  love  —  love,  was  still  the 
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unvfu-yinp  strain.  "  Allah  Akbar !  God  is  prnat !  "  pxclaiinnd 
tiie  wise  Hoiiabbon.  "  Who  shall  pn'U'iid  to  kin'i)  lliis  .secret 
from  the  h<'art  oi'  man  whoii  evoii  tho  birds  ui'  Liu;  air  con- 
s{)iro  to  bulray  it ';' 

Then  tiirnin-,'  to  Ahmed,  '-Oh  my  prince,"  cried  lie,  "shut 
thine  ears  to  these  seductive  strains.  Close  thy  mind  aj^'ainst 
this  dan;^'erous  knowledge.  Know  that  this  love  is  the  cause 
of  half  the  ills  of  wretched  mortality.  It  is  this  whicli  pro. 
dm'.es  bitterness  and  strife  between  brethren  ami  rii.nils; 
which  causes  treacherous  murder  and  (h'solatinj;  war.  Ciim 
and  sorrow,  weary  days  and  sleenless  ni-^lits.  are  its  altind- 
ants.  It  withers  the  bloom  and  blights  the  joys  of  youth,  ami 
brings  on  the  ills  and  griefs  of  premature  old  age.  Allah  pre- 
serve  thee,  my  prince,  in  total  ignorance  of  this  tiling  called 

love !  " 

The  sage  Eben  lionabben  hastily  retired,  leaving  the  jirince 
])lunged  in  still  deeper  ])eri»lexity.  It  was  in  vain  he  at- 
tempted to  dismiss  the  subject  from  his  mind  ;  it  still  cou. 
tinned  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and  teased  and  exhausted 
him  with  vain  conjectures.  "  Surely,"  said  he  to  himself  as 
lie  listened  to  the  tuneful  strains  of  the  birds,  "there  \<,  m 
sorrow  in  those  notes :  everything  seems  tenderness  and  joy. 
If  love  be  a  cause  of  such  wretchedness  and  strife,  why  are 
not  these  birds  drooping  in  solitude,  or  tearing  each  other  in 
pieces,  instead  of  fluttering  cheer  fully  about  the  groves,  or 
sporting  with  each  other  among  flowers  ?  " 

He  lay  one  morning  on  his  couch  meditating  on  this  inex- 
plicable matter.  The  window  of  his  chamber  was  open  lo 
admit  the  soft  morning  breeze  which  came  laden  with  the  pi-r- 
fume  of  orange  blossoms  from  the  valley  of  the  Darro.  'i'lm 
voice  of  the  niglitingale  was  faintly  heard,  still  chanting  the 
wonted  theme.  As  the  prince  was  listening  and  sighing,  there 
was  a  sudden  rushing  noise  in  the  air;  a  beautiful  dove,  [mu- 
sued  by  a  hawk,  darted  in  at  the  window  and  fell  jiantiiig  on 
the  floor ;  while  the  pursuer,  balked  of  his  prey,  soared  off  to 
the  mountains. 

The  prince  took  up  the  gasping  bird,  smoothed  its  feathers, 
and  ne?tled  it  in  his  bosom.  When  he  had  soothed  it  by  his 
caresses  he  put  it  in  a  golden  cage,  and  offered  it,  with  his 
own  hands,  the  whitest  and  flnest  of  wheat  and  the  purest  of 
water.  The  bird,  however,  refused  food,  and  sat  drooping  and 
pining,  and  uttering  piteous  moans. 

"  Wliat  aileth  thee  ?  "  said  Ahmed.  "  Hast  thou  not  every- 
thing thy  he-art  can  wish  ?  " 
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"Alas,  ti(»!"  replied  tlie  dove,  *'ain  I  not  separated  from 
llio  paitiier  of  my  lii'art — and  tliat  too  in  Llio  happy  spring- 
j.j„i(,  —  tlie  v»'ry  season  of  love?  " 

<>()f  love!"  eeliotnl  Alimed.  "I  pray  tlioo,  my  pretty  bird, 
canst  thou  tlien  tuU  nie  what  is  love  ?  " 

"Too  well  can  I,  my  prineo.  It  is  tho  torment  of  one,  the 
felicity  of  tv/o,  the  strife  and  enmity  of  tliree.  It  is  a  charm 
whichdraws  two  beings  together,  and  unites  them  by  delicious 
sympathies,  making  it  liajjpinesa  to  be  with  each  other,  but 
misery  to  be  apart.  Is  there  no  being  to  whom  you  are  drawn 
by  these  ties  of  t(!nder  affection  ?  " 

<'l  like  my  old  teacher,  Kben  Honal)ben,  better  than  any 
other  being;  but  he  is  often  tedious,  and  I  occasionally  feel 
myself  hajipier  without  his  society." 

"That  is  not  the  sympathy  I  mean.  I  speak  of  love,  the 
L'reat  mystery  and  princi[)le  of  life;  the  intoxicating  revel  of 
youth;  t)i(!  sober  delight  of  age.  Look  forth,  my  prince,  and 
hoiiold  liow  at  this  blest  season  all  nature  is  full  of  love. 
Every  created  being  has  its  mate;  the  most  insigniticant  bird 
sitigs  to  its  i)aramour  ;  the  very  beetle  wooes  its  lady  btictle  in 
the  dust,  and  yon  butterflies  which  you  see  fluttering  high 
above  the  tower  and  toying  in  the  air  are  happy  in  each 
other's  loves.  Alas,  my  prince  !  hast  thou  spent  so  many  of 
tho  precious  days  of  youth  without  knowing  anything  f)f  love  Y 
Is  there  no  g«Mitle  being  of  another  sex;  no  beautiful  jtrincess, 
iior  lov(dy  damsel  who  has  ensnared  your  heart,  and  fllled 
your  bosom  with  a  soft  tumult  of  pleasing  pains  and  tender 
wisiies  f 

"  I  begin  to  understand  !  "  said  the  prince,  sighing.  "  Such 
a  tumult  1  have  more  than  once  experienced  without  knowing 
tho  cause  ;  and  where  should  I  seek  for  an  object  such  as  you 
describe  in  this  dismal  solitude?" 

A  little  further  conversation  ensued,  and  the  first  amatory 
lesson  of  the  prince  was  complete. 

"  Alas  !  "  said  ho,  "  if  love  be  indeed  such  a  delight,  and  its 
interruption  such  a  misery,  Allah  forbid  that  I  shoidd  nuir  the 
joy  of  any  of  its  votaries."  He  opened  the  cage,  took  out 
the  dcve,  and,  having  fondly  kissed  it,  carried  it  to  the  win- 
dow. "  Go,  happy  bird,"  said  he,  "  rejoice  with  the  partner 
of  thy  heart  in  the  days  of  youth  and  spring-time.  Why- 
should  i  liip.ke  thee  a  fellow-prisoner  in  this  dreary  tower, 
where  love  can  never  enter  ?  " 

The  dove  flapy)ed  its  wings  in  rapture,  gave  one  vault  into 
the  air,  and  then  swooped  downward  on  whistling  wings  to 
the  blooming  bowers  of  the  Darro. 
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Tlio  priiico  followod  him  with  his  oyns,  and  then  gave  way 
Litter  n'pinin.u.  Tlic  sili.Lriii},'  of  tho  birds  which  once 
d('lij;iit;<'«l  him  now  juhii'd  to  iii.^  hitn-nicss.  Love!  love!  hn'o,\ 
Ahis,  poor  youth,  lie  now  undi-rstood  the  strain. 

His  eyes  Hushed  iire  wlien  next  he  behehl  the  sage  lionab- 
ben.  "  Why  hast  thou  kept  me  in  tliis  abject  ignoramM! '.' " 
cried  he.  '"'Why  has  the  great  mystery  and  principle  ol'  lift. 
been  withheld  from  me,  in  which  1  tind  tlie  meanest  insect  is 
so  learned  ?  Jiehold  all  nature  is  in  a  revel  of  delight.  I'Acry 
created  being  rejoices  with  its  mate.  This  —  this  is  the  lovo 
about  which  !  have  sought  instruction;  why  am  I  alone  de- 
barred Its  enjoyment?  why  has  so  much  of  my  youth  been 
wasted  without  a  Knowledge  of  its  rapture?" 

The  sage  lionabbeu  saw  that  all  further  reserve  was  useless, 
for  the  prince  had  acquired  tln^  dangerous  and  forbidden 
kjiowledge.  lie  reveahnl  to  him,  therefore,  the  predictions  of 
the  astrologers,  and  the  precautions  that  hai.  becni  taken  in 
liis  education  to  avert  the  threatened  evils.  "  And  now,  iny 
l»rince,"  added  he,  "my  life  is  in  your  hands.  Let  the  king 
your  latlnir  discover  that  you  have  learned  the  passion  of  love 
while  under  my  guardianship,  and  my  head  must  answer  for 
it.'' 

The  i)rince  was  as  reasonable  as  most  young  men  of  his  age, 
and  easily  listfuied  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  tutor.  siu(!e 
liothiiig  ))le;uled  against  them.  I'.j>side,  he  really  was  attached 
to  iObi'ii  iionabbcn,  and  being  as  yet  but  theoreti(;ally  ae- 
(piJiintcd  with  the  passion  ol"  love,  he  (!onsented  to  confine  t.lie 
knowledge  of  it  to  his  own  bosoui,  rather  than  endanger  the 
head  of  the  philosopher,  ilis  dis(!retion  was  doomed,  how- 
ever, to  be  ]iut  to  still  further  j)roofs.  A  few  mornings  after- 
wards, as  li(>  was  ruminating  on  the  battlements  of  the  tower, 
till'  ildve  whiidi  had  been  released  by  him  canni  hovering  in 
th(>  ;iir,  and  alighted  fearlessly  eqion  his  shoulder. 

Th(^  priiii-e  fondled  it  to  his  heart.  "  Happy  bird,"  s.iid  he, 
"  who  can  fly,  as  it  w<M'e,  with  the  wings  of  tlu^  morning  to 
tlu!  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Where  hast  thou  Itecu 
since  we  parted  ?  " 

"  In  a  far  (!outd.ry,  my  jirince ;  whence  1  bring  you  tiiliu!,'s 
in  reward  for  my  liberty.  In  the  wide  compass  ol'  my  llighl-. 
which  <'xteiids  over  |>lain  and  nn)untain,  as  I  was  soaring  in 
th(^  ail'.  I  beheld  below  me  a  deliglif.fnl  g;irden  with  all  kinds 
of  fruits  and  (lowers,  it  was  in  a  green  nwadow  on  the  banks 
of  a  wandering  strea,ii!,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  was  :i 
staUdy   palace.      I   alighted  in  one  of   the   bowers   to  repose 
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after  my  woary  lli.tJ:ht ;  on  tho  green  bank  below  me  was  a 
yoiitlirul  ])rincess  in  tli;>.  very  sweetness  and  bloom  of  her 
vKiUS.  Slit!  was  surrounded  by  fcmaUi  attendants,  young  like 
hiirsolf,  who  decked  her  with  garlands  and  coronets  of  flowers; 
but  no  flower  of  field  or  garden  could  compare  with  lier  for 
loveliness.  Here,  however,  she  bloomed  in  secret,  for  the 
garden  was  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  no  mortal  man  was 
poriuitted  to  enter.  VVluMi  1  beheld  this  beauteous  nuiid  thus 
young,  and  innocent,  anil  unspotted  by  tb  world,  1  thought, 
here  is  the  being  formeil  by  heaven  to  inspire  my  prince  witlx 
love." 

'L'he  description  was  as  a  spark  of  fire  to  the  combustible 
heart  of  Ahmed;  all  the  latent  amorousness  of  his  tempera- 
ment had  at  once  found  an  object,  and  he  conceived  an 
iiiiiiieasurablt^  passion  for  the  princess.  He  wrote  a  letter 
C()U(;li('d  in  the  most  impassu)ne(l  language,  breathing  his  fer- 
vent devotion,  but  bewailing  the  unhappy  thraldom  of  Ins 
nerson,  whitdi  prevented  him  from  seeking  lier  out,  and  throw- 
wj;  himself  at  lier  feet.  He  addisd  eouj)h!ts  of  the  most  tender 
anil  moving  (U()(juence,  for  he  was  a  ])oet  by  nature  and  inspired 
by  love.  H(!  addressed  his  letter,  "To  the  unknown  beauty, 
Iroiii  the  captive  prince  Ahmed,"  then  perfuming  it  with  musk 
and  roses,  he  gave  it  to  the  dove. 

"Away,  trustiest  of  messengers,"  said  he.  "Fly  over 
mountain,  and  valley,  and  river,  and  plain  ;  rest  not  in  bower 
iKir  set  foot  on  earth,  until  thou  hast  given  this  letter  to  the 
mistress  of  my  heart." 

The  dove  soared  high  in  air,  and  taking  his  course  darted 
awav  in  oik;  un  ifviating  direction.  The  })rinee  'Ollowed  him 
with  his  eye  un' i  Ik^  was  a  uun-o.  s|)eek  on  a  cloud,  and  gradu- 
allv  (lisa])peared  neliind  a  mountain. 

i)ay  after  day  h(!  watched  for  the  return  of  the  messenger 
of  love;  but  he  watched  in  vain.  He  began  to  accuse  him  of 
i'orgetfiilness,  when  towards  sunset,  one  evening,  the  faithful 
bird  iluttere(l  into  his  a]);i.rtment,  and,  falling  at  his  feet,  ex- 
jiiii'd.  Tht!  arrow  of  some  wanton  iireher  had  pierced  his 
l)reast,  yet  he  had  struggled  with  the  lingerings  of  life  to  exe- 
cute his  mission.  As  the  ])rinee  IxMit  with  grief  over  this 
;j;entle  inartvr  to  fidelity,  he  beheld  a  elia,in  of  pearls  round 
his  neck,  attaidied  to  wliitih.  beneath  his  wing,  was  a  small 
emimeilfd  pi(!ture.  It  re))res(>nt<>d  a  lovely  princess  in  the 
very  flower  of  her  yt^ars.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  unknown 
beauty  of  th(^  garden  :  but  who  and  where  w^as  she  —  how  had 
she  re(;eiv(!d  his  letter  —  and  was  this  picture  sent  as  a  token 
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of  her  approval  of  his  j-assion  ?  Unfortunately,  the  death  of 
the  faithful  dove  left  everything  in  mystery  and  doubt. 

The  prince  gazed  on  the  picture  till  his  eyes  swam  with 
tears,  ile  pressed  it  to  his  I'ps  and  to  his  heart ;  he  sat  for 
hours  contemplating  it  almost  in  an  agony  of  tenderness. 
"  Beautiful  image  !  "  said  he.  "  Alas,  thou  art  but  an  image. 
Yet  thy  dewy  eyes  beam  tenderly  upon  me  ;  those  rosy  lips 
look  as  though  they  would  speak  encouragement.  Vaiu 
fancies !  Have  they  not  looked  the  same  on  some  more  happy 
rival  ?  But  v/here  in  this  wide  world  shall  1  hope  to  find  tlie 
original?  Who  knows  what  mountains,  what  realms  may 
separate  us  ?  What  adverse  chances  may  intervene  ':'  Per- 
haps now,  even  now,  lovers  may  be  crowding  around  her, 
while  I  sit  here,  a  prisoner  in  a  tower,  wasting  my  time  in 
adoration  of  a  painted  shadow." 

The  i-csolutiju  of  prince  Ahmed  was  taken.  "  I  will  fly 
from  this  palace,"  said  he,  "  which  lias  become  an  odious  prison, 
and,  a  pilgrim  of  love,  will  seek  this  unknown  princess  through- 
out the  world." 

To  escape  from  the  tower  in  the  day,  when  every  one  was 
awake,  might  be  a  difficult  matter  ;  but  at  night  the  palace 
was  slightly  guarded,  for  no  one  apprehended  any  attempt  of 
the  kind  from  the  prince,  who  had  always  been  so  passive  in 
his  captivity.  How  was  he  to  guide  himself,  however,  in  iils 
darkling  flight,  being  ignorant  of  the  country  ?  He  bethouglit 
him  of  the  owl,  who  was  accustomed  to  roam  at  night,  and 
must  know  every  by-lane  and  secret  })ass.  Seeking  him  in  his 
hermitage,  he  questioned  him  toucHing  his  knowledge  of  the 
land.  Upon  this  the  owl  put  on  a  mighty  self-important 
look. 

"  You  must  know,  0  prince,"  said  he,  "  that  we  owls  are  of 
a  very  ancient  and  extensive  family,  though  rather  fallen  to 
decay,  and  possess  ruinous  castles  and  fialaces  in  all  j)arts  of 
Spain.  There  is  scarcely  a  tower  of  tlie  mountains,  or  fortress 
of  the  plains,  or  an  old  citadel  of  a  city,  but  has  some  brother, 
or  uncle,  or  cousin  quartered  in  it;  and  in  going  the  rounds 
to  visit  this  my  numerous  kindred  1  have  pryed  into  every 
nook  and  corner,  and  made  myself  acquainted  with  every 
secret  of  the  land." 

The  prince  was  overjoyed  to  find  the  owl  so  deeply  versed 
in  topography,  and  now  informed  him,  in  confidence,  of  his 
tender  passion  and  his  intended  elopement,  urging  him  to  be 
his  companion  and  counsellor. 

"Go  to  !  "  said  the  owl,  with  a  look  of  displeasure.     "Am 
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1  a  bird  to  Liijiiii^i!  in  a  lovo  iifTair ;  I  whose  whole  time  is 
devoted  to  ui'diliitloii  and  the  moon!  " 

"lie  not  olfeMdi'd,  most  solemn  owl!"  replied  the  prinee. 
"  Abstract  thyself  for  a  time  from  nieilitatiou  and  the  moon, 
aud  aid  mo  'n  "'y  flight,  and  thou  shalt  have  whatever  hetirt 
can  wish." 

''1  have  that  -ilready,"  said  the  owl.  "A  few  mice  arc 
hiillicient  for  my  fri^gal  table,  and  this  hole  in  the  wall  is  spa- 
cious enough  for  my  studies,  and  what  more  does  a  philosopher 
like  myself  desire?" 

"  B(!lhir.k  thee,  most  wise  owl,  that  while  moping  in  thy 
cell  and  gazing  at  the  moon  all  thy  talents  are  lost  to  the 
world.  1  shall  one  day  be  a  sovereign  prince,  and  may  advance 
thoe  to  some  post  of  honor  and  dignity." 

The  owl,  though  a  philosopher  and  above  the  ordinary 
wants  of  life,  was  not  above  ambition,  so  he  was  finally  pre- 
vailed on  to  elope  with  the  prince,  aud  be  his  guide  and  Men- 
tor in  his  pilgrimage. 

The  plans  of  a  lover  are  promptly  executed.  The  prince 
collected  all  his  jewels,  and  concealed  them  about  his  person 
as  travelling  funds.  That  very  night  he  lowered  himself  by 
his  scarf  from  a  balcony  of  the  tower,  clambered  over  the 
outer  walls  of  the  Generalife,  and,  guided  by  the  owl,  made 
good  his  escape  before  morning  to  the  mountains. 

He  now  held  a  council  with  his  Mentor  as  to  his  future 
course, 

"Might  I  advise,"  said  the  owl,  "  I  would  recommend  you 
10  repair  to  Seville.  You  must  know  that  many  years  since  I 
was  on  a  visit  to  an  uncle,  an  owl  of  great  dignity  and  power, 
who  lived  in  a  ruined  wing  of  the  Alcazar  of  that  place.  In 
my  hoverings  at  night  over  the  city,  I  frequently  remarked  a 
liillit  burning  in  a  lonely  tower.  At  length  I  alighted  on  t'-iC 
h;iMleMieiits.  and  found  it  to  proceed  from  the  lamp  of  an  Ara- 
liiiui  iiKigician.  He  was  surrounded  by  his  magic  books,  and 
oil  his  shoulder  w:is  perched  his  familiar,  an  ancient  raven, 
who  had  come  with  him  from  Egypt.  1  became  acquainted 
witii  that  raven,  and  owe  to  him  a  great  part  of  the  knowledge 
I  possess.  The  iiiiigician  is  since  dead,  but  the  raven  still  in- 
li:d)its  the  tower,  for  these  birds  are  of  wonderful  long  life.  I 
would  advise  you,  O  j^rince,  to  seek  that  raven,  for  lie  is  a 
sodthsnycr  and  a  conjurer,  and  deals  in  the  black  art,  for  which 
nil  ravens,  and  especially  those  of  Kgypt,  are  renowned." 

The  prince  was  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  this  adv'ce,  and 
uccordiugly    beut   his    course    towards   Seville.      He  travelled 
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onlv  ill  tlio  night,  to  acconimodato  liis  companion,  and  l;iy  l,y 
durinj,'  the  day  in  some  dark  t'avcrn  or  mouldering  watch- 
toworj'or  tho  owl  know  every  hiding  hole  of  the  kind,  and 
had  a  most  anti(inariaii  taste  for  ruins. 

At  length,  one  morning  at  daybreak,  thry  reached  the  city 
of  Seville,  where  the  owl,  who  hiited  the  glare  and  bustle  of 
crowded  streets,  halted  without  the  gate,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  in  a  hollow  tree. 

The  prince  entered  the  gate,  and  readily  found  the  inagie 
tower,  which  rose  above  the  houses  of  the  city  as  a  palm-tree 
rises  above  the  shrubs  of  the  desert.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  same 
tower  standing  at  the  present  day,  and  known  as  the  Girakla, 
the  famous  Moorish  tower  of  Seville. 

The  prince  ascended  by  a  great  winding  staircase  to  the 
summit  of  the  tower,  where  he  found  the  cabalistic  raven,  an 
ol  1,  mysterious,  gray-headed  bird,  ragged  in  feather,  with  a 
fi.m  over  one  eye  that  gave  him  the  glare  of  a  sju'ctre.  He 
vas  perched  on  one  leg,  with  his  head  turned  on  one  side;,  por- 
ing  with  his  remaining  eye  on  a  diagram  described  on  the 
,)avement. 

The  prince  approached  him  with  tlie  awe  and  reference 
naturally  inspired  by  his  veneralile  ap])earance  and  sujicrnis'ii- 
ral  wisdom.  "  I'ardon  me,  most  ancient  and  darkly  wise 
raven,"  exclaimed  he,  "if  for  a  moment  1  interru])t  those 
studies  which  are  the  wonder  of  the  world.  You  behold  be- 
fore you  a  votary  of  love,  who  would  fain  seek  your  counsel 
how  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  passion." 

"In  other  words,"  said  the  raven,  with  a  significant  look, 
"you  seek  to  try  my  skill  in  palmistry.  Come,  show  me  your 
hand,  and  let  me  deciplier  the  mysterious  lines  of  fortune," 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  prince,  "  I  come  not  to  pry  into  the 
decrees  of  fate,  which  are  ludden  by  Ailah  from  the  eyes  (if 
mortals.  I  am  a  pilgrim  of  love,  and  seek  but  to  lind  a  ciew 
to  the  object  of  my  pilgrimage." 

"  And  can  you  be  at  any  loss  for  an  object  in  amorous 
Andalusia?"  said  the  old  raven,  leering  upon  him  with  his 
single  eye.  "  Above  all,  can  you  be  at  a  loss  in  wanton 
Seville,  where  black-eyed  damsels  dance  the  zambra  under 
every  orange  grf)ve  ?  " 

The  j)rince  blushed,  and  was  somewhat  shocked  at  hearing 
an  old  bird,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  talk  thus  loosely. 
"  l^)elieve  me."  said  he  gravely,  "  I  am  on  none;  such  light  and 
vagraTit  errand  as  thou  dost  insin\iate.  'I'lic  bhick-cyt.-d  dam- 
sels of  Andalusia  wliu  dance  among  the  orange  gruves  of  the 
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Guiulalquivcr,  .are  as  tiauglit  to  me,  T  se(>k  one  unknown  but 
iiuniai'ulate  beauty,  tbe  original  oi'  tliis  picture,  and  1  beseech 
thee,  most  potent  raven,  if  it  be  witliin  tb(!  scope  of  thy 
knowledge,  or  tlie  reach  of  thy  art,  inform  me  where  she  may 
be  found." 

The  gray-headed  raven  was  rebuked  by  the  gravity  of  the 
|)iiiK!C.  "  What  know  I,"  replied  he  dryly,  "  of  youth  and 
beauty  ?  My  visits  are  to  the  old  and  withered,  not  the  fresh 
luid  fair.  The  harbinger  of  fate  am  T,  who  croak  bodings  of 
de;itli  from  the  chimney  top,  and  flap  my  wings  at  the  sick 
man's  window.  You  i.iust  seek  elsewhere  for  tidings  of  your 
unknown  beauty." 

"And  where  can  I  seek,  if  not  among  the  sons  of  wisdom, 
ver.scJ  in  the  book  of  destiny  ?  Know  that  I  am  a  royal 
prince,  fated  by  the  stars,  and  sent  on  a  mysterious  enterprise, 
on  wli'ch  may  hang  the  destiny  of  empires." 

When  the  raven  heard  that  it  was  a  matter  of  vast  moment, 
in  which  the  stars  took  interest,  he  changed  his  tone  and 
manner,  and  listened  with  profound  attention  to  the  story  of 
the  princu;.  When  it  was  concluded,  he  replied,  "Touching 
this  i)rincess,  I  can  give  thee  no  information  of  myself,  for 
my  flight  is  not  among  gardens  or  around  ladies'  bowers ;  but 
Iiie  thee  to  Cordova,  seek  the  palm-tree  of  the  great  Abderah- 
man,  which  stands  in  the  court  of  the  principal  mosque ;  at 
the  foot  of  it  thou  wilt  finci  a  great  traveller,  who  has  visited 
all  countries  and  courts,  and  been  a  favorite  with  queens  and 
princesses.  He  will  give  thee  tidings  of  the  object  of  thy 
search." 

"Many  thanks  for  this  precious  information,"  said  the 
prince.     "  Farewell,  most  venerable  conjurer." 

"  Farewell,  pilgrim  of  love,"  said  the  raven  dryly,  and  again 
fell  to  pondering  on  the  diagram. 

The  {)rince  sallied  forth  from  Seville,  sought  his  lellow- 
travoller  the  owl,  who  was  still  dozing  in  the  hollow  tree,  and 
set  olT  for  Cordova. 

He  approached  it  ah  ii ■;  hanging  gardens,  and  orange  and 
citron  groves  overlooking  the  fair  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver. 
When  arrived  at  its  gates,  the  owl  flew  up  to  a  dark  hole  in 
tiic  wall,  and  the  prince  i)roeeeded  in  quest  of  the  palm-tree 
planted  in  da;  s  of  yore  by  the  great  Abderahman.  It  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  court  of  the  mosque,  towering  from 
amidst  orange  and  cypress  tnics.  Dervises  and  Faquirs  were 
se;it('d  in  groups  under  the  cloisters  of  the  court,  and  many  of 
the  raitlilul  were  performing  their  ablutions  at  the  fountains, 
before  entering  the  moaque. 
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At  the  foot  of  tlio  palm-tree  was  a  crowd  listeniiipj  to  tl 
words  of  one  wlio  iippcarcd  to  he  talkiiiiJ:  witli  groat  voluhiiity. 
Tliis,  said  the  jtrinoe  to  liimseH',  must  be  tlie  great  traveller 
who  is  to  give  me  tidings  of  the  unknown  princess.  He  luin. 
gled  in  the  crowd,  but  was  astonished  to  ])erceive  tliat  thfy 
\vere  all  listening  to  a  parrot,  who,  with  his  bright  green  coat, 
pragmatical  eye,  and  consequential  topknot,  had  the  air  of  a 
bird  on  excellent  terms  with  himself. 

•'  How  is  this,"  said  the  prince  to  one  of  the  bystanders, 
'•  that  so  many  grave  jjersons  can  be  delighted  with  the  garru- 
lity 01  a  chattering  bird  ?  " 

"'•  You  know  not  whom  you  speak  of,"  said  the  other ;  "  this 
parrot  is  a  descendant  of  the  famous  i)arrot  of  Persia,  ro- 
nowned  for  his  story-telling  talent.  He  has  all  the  learninj,' 
of  the  East  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  can  (piott;  {xtetry  as 
fast  as  he  can  talk.  He  has  visited  varioiis  foreign  courts, 
where  he  has  been  considered  an  oracle  of  erudition.  He  has 
been  a  universal  favorite  also  with  the  fair  sex,  who  havo  ;i 
vast  admiration  for  erudite  parrots  that  can  quote  poetry." 

"  Enough,"  said  the  prince.  '•  I  will  have  some  private  talk 
with  this  distinguished  traveller." 

He  sought  a  })rivate  interview,  and  (!X])ounded  the  nature  of 
Ids  errand.  He  liad  scarcely  mentioned  it  when  the  parrot 
burst  into  a  fit  of  dry  rickety  laughter,  that  absolutely  broui't't 
tears  in  his  eyes.  ''  Excuse  my  merriment,"  said  he,  "  but  tlie 
mere  meid,ion  of  love  always  sets  me  laughing." 

The  prince  was  shocked  at  this  ill-timed  mirth.  "Is  not 
love,"  said  he,  "  the  great  mystery  of  nature,  —  the  secret 
principle  of  life,  —  the  xiniversal  bond  of  sympathy  ?  '' 

"A  tig's  end  !"  cried  the  ])arrot,  interrujiting  him.  ''  I'riy- 
thee  where  hast  thou  learnt  this  sentimental  jargon  V  Trust 
me,  love  is  quite  out  of  vogue;  one  never  hears  of  it  in  tlio 
com])any  of  wits  and  peojjle  of  refinement." 

Tlie  prince  sighed  as  he  recalled  the  difTer(>nt  language  of 
his  friend  the  dove.  But  this  ])arrot.  thought  he,  lias  lived 
about  the  court;  he  affects  the  wit  and  the  fine  gentleman; 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  thing  called  love. 

Unwillijig  to  provoke  any  more  ridicule  of  the  sentiment 
which  filled  his  heart,  he  now  directed  his  inquiries  to  the 
immediate  purport  of  his  visit. 

"Tell  me,"  said  he,  "  most  a(,'Coniplished  ])arrot,  tliou  wlio 
hast  everywhere;  been  adnutted  to  the  nu)st  secret  bowers  of 
b(!auty,  hast  thou  in  the  course  of  thy  travels  met  with  tliu 
original  of  this  portrait  ?  " 
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The  parrot  took  the  picture  In  his  claw,  turned  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  and  ex'  .ainod  it  curiously  with  either  eye. 
<>  Upon  my  honor,"  said  bf,  '  a  very  })retty  lace  ;  very  pretty. 
But  then  one  sees  so  many  j)retty  women  in  one's  travels  that 
one  Call  hardly  —  but  hold  —  bless  me  !  now  I  look  at  it  again 
_- suro  puough,  this  is  the  princess  Aldegonda  :  how  could  I 
fortjet  one  that  is  so  prodigious  a  favorite  with  me  ?  " 

''The  princess  Aldegonda  !  "  echoed  the  prince,  "  and  where 
is  she,  to  be  found  ?  " 

"  Softly  —  softly,"  said  the  parrot,  "easier  to  be  found  than 
trained.  She  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  Christian  king  who 
roigiis  at  Toledo,  and  is  shut  up  from  the  workl  until  her 
seventeenth  birthday,  on  account  of  some  prediction  of  those 
ineildk'some  fellows,  the  astrologers.  You'll  not  get  a  sight 
of  her,  no  mortal  man  can  see  her.  I  was  admitted  to  her 
prostMice  to  entertain  her,  and  I  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a 
parrot  who  lias  seen  the  world,  I  have  conversed  with  much 
sillier  princesses  in  my  time." 

"  A  word  in  confidence,  my  dear  parrot,"  said  the  prince. 
"  I  am  heir  to  a  kingdom,  and  shall  orie  day  sit  upon  a  throne. 
T  sec  that  you  are  a  bird  of  parts  and  uiuierstand  the  world. 
Help  me  to  gain  possession  of  this  princess  and  I  will  advance 
you  to  some  distinguished  place  about  court." 

''With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  parrot;  '"but  let  it  be  a  sine- 
cure if  possible,  for  we  wits  have  a  great  dislike  to  labor." 

Arrangements  were  promptly  made  ;  the  prince  sallied  forth 
from  Cordova  through  the  same  gate  by  which  he  had  entered; 
called  th(?  owl  down  from  the  hole  in  the  wall,  introduced  him 
to  Ills  new  travelling  companion  as  a  brother  savant,  and  away 
tliov  set  off  on  their  iournev. 

Tliey  travelled  much  more  slowly  than  accorded  with  the 
i  III  patience  of  the  prince,  but  the  parrot  was  accustomed  to 
high  life,  and  did  not  like  to  be  disturbed  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 'I'lie  owl,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for  sleeping  at  midday, 
and  lost  a  greal  deal  of  time  by  his  long  siestas.  His  anti- 
quarian taste  also  was  in  the  way ;  for  he  insisted  on  pausing  and 
inspecting  every  ruin,  and  had  long  legendary  tales  to  tell 
about  every  old  tower  and  castle  in  the  country.  The  prince 
liad  su))posed  that  he  and  the  ])arrot,  being  both  birds  of  learn- 
ing, would  delight  in  each  other's  society,  but  never  had  ho 
l)eeu  more  mistak(Mi.  'V\wy  were  eternally  bickering.  The 
one  wiis  a  wit,  tht;  other  a  philosopher.  The  parrot  (pioted 
poetry,  was  critical  on  new  readiiigs,  and  eloquent  on  small 
points  of  erudition ;    the  owl  treated  all  such  knowledge  as 
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•oiifling,  and  relished  nothi  >  b  uctaphysics.  Then  the  par- 
rot  would  sing  songs  anu  •■•\.:■^^,  '^on-mots,  and  crack  jokes 
upon  his  solemn  neighbor,  a  ;  !i^;h  outrageously  at  liis  own 
wit;  all  which  proceedings  tl.^j  owl  •  ■"sidered  as  a  griovoiis 
invasion  of  his  dignity,  and  would  scowl,  and  sulk,  and  swo'l, 
and  be  silent  for  a  whole  day  together. 

The  prince  heeded  not  the  wranglings  of  his  companions, 
being  wrapped  up  in  the  dreams  o*'  his  own  fancy,  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful  princess.  In 
this  way  they  journeyed  thrcagh  tho  stern  passes  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  across  the  sur.ournt  plains  of  La  Mancha  and 
Castile,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  "  (xoiden  Tagus,"  which 
winds  its  wizard  mazes  over  one  half  ot  Spaiji  and  Portugal. 
At  length  they  came  in  sight  of  a  strong  city  with  walls  ami 
towers,  built  on  a  rocky  promontory,  round  the  foot  of  which 
the  Tagus  circled  with  brawling  violencie. 

"  Behold,"  exclaimed  the  owl,"  the  ancient  and  renowned  city 
of  Toledo ;  a  city  famous  for  its  antiquities.  Ki:hold  those 
venerable  domes  and  towers,  hoary  with  tinv,  and  clothed 
with  legendary  grandeur ;  in  which  so  many  of  my  ancestors 
have  meditated  "  — 

"  Pish,"  cried  the  parrot,  interrupting  his  solemn  antiqua- 
rian rapture,  "  what  have  we  to  do  with  antiijuities,  and 
legends,  and  your  ancestry  ?  Behold,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  behold  the  abode  of  youth  and  beauty,  —  behold,  at 
length,  oh  prince,  the  abode  of  your  long-sought  j)rincess.'' 

The  prince  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  parrot, 
and  beheld,  in  a  delightful  green  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus,  a  stately  palace  vising  from  amidst  the  bowers  of  a 
delicious  garden.  It  -.vas  just  such  a  place  as  had  been  de- 
scribed by  the  dove  as  the  residence  of  the  original  of  the 
picture.  He  gazed  at  it  with  a  throbbing  lieart :  "  I'erhaps  at 
this  moment,"  thought  he,  "the  bcautifid  princess  is  sporting 
beneath  thopu  shady  bowers,  or  pacing  with  delicate  step 
those  stato^y  terraces,  or  reposing  beneath  those  lofty  roofs!" 
As  he  looked  more  narrowly,  he  percnivtul  that  the  walls  of 
the  garden  were  of  great  lieight,  so  as  to  defy  access,  while 
numbers  of  armed  guards  patrolled  around  them. 

The  prince  turned  to  the  })arrot.  "  Oh  most  accomplislied 
of  birds,"  said  he,  "thou  hast  the  gift  of  human  speech.  J  lie 
thee  to  yon  garden ;  seek  tlie  idol  of  my  .soul,  and  tell  iM^r 
that  prince  Ahmi-d,  a  pilgrim  of  love,  and  guided  by  tin; 
stars,  has  arrived  in  quest  of  her  on  the  liowery  banks  of 
the  Tagus." 
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The  parrot,  proud  of  liis  embassy,  flow  away  to  the  gardon, 
tnounttul  above  its  lofty  walls,  and,  after  soaring  for  a  time 
over  the  lawns  and  groves,  aliglited  on  the  balcony  of  a  pavil- 
ion that  overhung  the  river.  Here,  looking  in  at  the  case- 
n.ent,  he  beheld  the  princess  reclining  on  a  couch,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  a  paper,  while  tears  gently  stole  after  each 
other  down  licr  pallid  cheek. 

riuming  his  wings  for  a  moment,  adjusting  his  bright 
green  coat,  and  elevating  liis  topknot,  tlie  parrot  pendied 
himself  beside  her  with  a  gallant  air ;  then  assuming  a  ten- 
derness of  tone,  — 

"Dry  thy  tears,  most  beautiful  of  princesses,"  said  he,  "I 
come  to  bring  solace  to  thy  heart." 

The  princess  was  startled  on  hearing  a  voice,  but  turning 
and  seeing  nothing  but  a  little  green-coated  bird  bobbing  and 
bowing  before  her:  "Alas!  what  solace  canst  thou  yield," 
said  she,  "seeing  thou  art  but  a  parrot  ?" 

The  parrot  was  nettled  at  the  question.  "  I  have  consoled 
many  beautiful  ladies  in  my  time,"  said  he  ;  "  but  let  that  pass. 
At  present,  I  come  ambassador  from  a  royal  prince.  Know 
that  Ahmed,  the  prince  of  Granada,  has  arrived  in  quest  of 
thee,  and  is  encamped  even  now  on  the  flowery  banks  of  the 
Tagus." 

The  eyes  of  the  beautiful  princess  sparkled  at  these  words, 
even  brighter  than  the  diamonds  in  her  coronet.  "  O  sweetest 
of  parrots,"  cried  she,  "joyful  indeed  are  thy  tidings;  fori 
was  faint,  and  weary,  and  sick  almost  unto  death,  with  doubt 
of  tlie  constancy  of  Ahmed.  Hie  thee  back,  and  tell  him  that 
the  woi'ds  of  his  letter  are  engraven  in  my  heart,  and  his 
poetry  has  been  the  food  of  my  soul.  Tell  him,  however,  that 
he  must  prepare  to  prove  his  love  by  force  of  arms;  to-morrow 
is  my  seventeenth  birthday,  when  the  king,  my  father,  holds  a 
great  tournament;  several  princes  are  to  enter  the  lists,  and 
my  hand  is  to  be  the  prize  of  the  victor." 

The  parrot  again  took  wing,  and,  rustling  through  the  groves, 
flew  back  to  where  the  prince  awiiited  his  return.  Tlie  raj>- 
ture  of  Ahmed  on  finding  the  original  of  his  adored  portrait, 
and  finding  her  kind  and  true,  can  only  be  conceived  by  those 
favored  mortals  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  realize  day- 
dreams, aiul  turn  a  shadow  into  substance.  Still  there  was  one 
thing  that  alloyed  his  transport,  —  this  iin])en(ling  tournament. 
In  fact,  the  banks  of  th(>  T'agus  were  already  glittering  with 
arms,  and  resounding  with  trum])('ts  of  the  various  knights, 
who  with  proud  retinues  were  prancing  on  towards  Toledo  to 
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attend  the  ceremonial.  The  same  star  tliat  had  oontrollod  tho 
destiny  of  the  prince,  liaii  i,'ov('riic(l  tliat  of  the  princes^:,  iiiid 
until  her  sevcnteentli  birtlulay,  sIh;  hud  hern  sliut  up  from  the 
world,  to  guard  her  from  the  tender  passion.  The  fanu-  ol  lio,. 
charms,  however,  liad  been  enhaneed,  rather  than  ohRcuicd, 
by  this  seclusion.  Several  powerful  ])rinees  had  eontciKhil 
for  her  hand,  and  her  father,  who  was  a  king  of  wondious 
shrewdness,  to  avoid  making  enemi(\s  by  showing  })arti!ditv, 
had  referred  them  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  Among  tin; 
rival  candidates,  were  several  renowned  for  strength  and  prow. 
ess.  What  a  predicament  for  tho  unfortunate  Ahmed,  inipro- 
vided  as  he  was  wit)i  vveajwus,  and  unskilled  in  the  exercise 
of  chivalry.  "Luckless  prince  that  I  am!"  said  he,  "to  have 
been  brought  up  in  seclusion,  under  th;;  eye  of  a  philosoplicr! 
of  what  avail  are  algebra  and  philoso])hy  in  affairs  of  love! 
alas,  Eben  Honabl)en,  wliy  hast  thou  iicglected  to  instruct  nie 
in  the  management  of  arms  V  "  Ujion  this  the  owl  broke 
silence,  preluding  his  harangue  with  a  pious  ejaculation,  for 
he  was  a  devout  Mussulman  :  — 

"Allah  Akbar !  '  God  i3  great,'  "  exclaimed  he,  "  in  his  hands 
are  all  secret  things,  he  idone  governs  the  destiny  of  princes! 
Know,  0. prince,  that  this  land  is  full  of  mysteries,  hidden 
from  all  but  those  who,  like  myself,  can  grope  after  knowl- 
edge in  the  dark.  Know  that  in  the  neighboring  mountains 
there  is  a  cave,  and  in  that  cave  there  is  an  iron  table,  and  on 
that  table  there  lies  a  suit  of  magic  armor,  and  beside  tliat 
table  there  stands  a  spelll)ound  steed,  which  have  been  shut 
up  there  for  many  generations." 

The  prince  stared  with  wonder,  while  the  owl  blinking  his 
huge  round  eyes  and  erecting  his  horns  ])roceedod  :  — 

"Many  years  since,  I  accompanied  my  father  to  these  parts 
on  a  tour  of  his  estates,  and  we  sojourned  in  that  cave,  and 
thus  became  T  acquainted  with  the  mystery,  it  is  a  tradition 
in  our  family,  which  I  have  heard  from  my  grandfather  when 
I  was  yet  but  a  very  little  owlet,  tliat  this  armor  beh)iige(i  to 
a  Moorish  magician,  who  took  refuge  in  this  cavern  when 
Toledo  was  ca])tured  by  the  Christians,  and  died  here,  leaving 
his  steed  and  weapons  under  a  mystic  spell,  never  t(j  bi;  use(l 
but  by  a  Moslem,  and  by  him  only  from  sunrise  to  mid-day. 
In  that  interval,  whoever  uses  them,  will  oven-throw  every 
opponent." 

"Enough,  let  us  seek  this  cave,"  exclaimed  Alnned. 

Guided  by  his  legendary  Mentor,  the  prince  found  the  cav- 
ern,  which  was  in  one  of  the  wildest  recesses  of  those  rocky 
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cliffs  wliicli  rist'  iiroimd  Tdlfc'ct;  hoik;  Iml.  Mir  mousing,'  i'\io  of 
an  owl  c»r  an  :iiit,i(iiKiry  could  liiivc;  disciovcrcd  the  ciilriiiico  to 
it  A  S(i|iiil(!linil  laiiip  of  evorlastini,'  oil  shod  a  Holoniu  light 
tliroii'di  tlu!  placo.  On  an  iron  tahlo  in  the  centre  of  tlie  cav- 
ern lay  the  magic  armor,  against  it  leaned  tlie  lance,  and  be- 
side it  stood  an  Arabian  steed,  caparisoned  for  the  field,  but 
motionless  as  a  statue.  Tlie  armor  was  bright  and  unsullied, 
as  it  li:ul  gleamed  in  days  of  old;  the  steed  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  if  just  from  the  pasture,  and  when  Ahmed  laid  liis 
li;uul  upon  his  neck,  he  pawed  the  gro\ind  and  gave  a  lou  i 
ni'igli  of  jov  that  shook  the  walls  of  the  cavern.  Thus  amply 
nio'vi.lcd  w'ith  "liorse  and  rider  and  weapon  to  wear,"  the 
piMn(H)  determined  to  defy  the  held  in  the  impending  tourney. 

Tlu;  eventful  morning  arrivt;d.  The  lists  for  the  combat 
were  prepared  in  the  vega  or  phiin  just  below  the  cliif-built 
walls  of  T'olech),  when;  stages  and  gaUeries  were  erected  for 
the  spectators,  (;overed  with  rich  tajjcstry  and  sheltered  from 
the  sun  by  silken  awnings.  All  the  beauties  of  the  land  were 
asscndjle(l  in  those  galleries,  while  below  pranced  plumed 
knights  with  their  i)agi;s  and  esquires,  among  whom  figured 
conspicuously  the  jjrincos  who  were  to  contend  in  the  tourney. 
All  the  beauties  of  the  land,  however,  were  eclipsed,  when  the 
princess  Aldegoiula  appeared  in  the  royal  pavilion,  and  for 
the  tirst  tinu;  lirokt;  forth  upon  th.e  gaze  of  an  admiring  world. 
Anuimiur  of  wonder  ran  through  the  crowd  at  her  transcend- 
ent loveliness;  and  the  princes  who  were  candidates  for  her 
hand  nun-ely  on  the  faith  of  her  reported  charms,  now  felt 
tenfold  ardor  for  the  conflict. 

The  i)rincess,  however,  hatl  a  troubled  look.  The  color  came 
and  went  from  h(;r  cheek,  and  her  eye  wandered  with  a  restless 
and  unsatistietl  expression  over  the  plumed  throng  of  knights. 
The  trumpets  were  about  sounding  for  the  encounter  when  the 
herald  announced  tlu;  arrival  of  a  strange  knight,  and  Ahmed 
rode  into  the  held.  A  ste(;led  helmet  studded  with  geras  rose 
above  his  turban;  his  cuirass  was  embossed  with  gold;  his 
cinieter  and  dagger  were  of  the  workmanship  of  Fez,  and 
tlanied  with  ])recious  stones.  A  round  shield  was  at  his  shoul- 
der, and  in  his  hand  lie  bore  the  lance  of  charmed  virtue.  The 
caparison  of  liis  Arabian  steed  was  richly  embroidered,  and 
swept  the  ground ;  and  the  proud  animal  pranced  and  snuffed 
the  air,  and  ueighed  with  joy  at  once  more  beholding  the  array 
of  arms.  The  lofty  and  graceful  demeanor  of  the  prince  struck 
every  eye,  and  when  his  ap])ellation  was  announced,  ''The 
pilgrim  of  love,"  a  universal  flutter  and  agitation  prevailed 
amongst  the  fair  dames  iu  the  galleries. 
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WluMi  Alinu'd  pn'stMitcd  liiiiistdf  jit,  tho  lists,  liowcvrr,  tlipy 
vvcrr  closc'il  ;i^';iiiisl,  liiiii;  mine  hut.  priiKu-s,  iin  \v;i,s  l.old,  w.no 
adiniLU'd  to  \Aw  coiiLcsl.  lli;  (li'(;l;ut!il  liis  iKuni;  iiiiil  rank. 
Still  worse,  ho  was  a  Mo.sK'in,  and  could  not  oiigago  in  a  tour- 
ney  where  tlie  li;uid  ol'  a  (Jliristian  priiieess  was  tlie  prize. 

The  rival  princes  surrounded  him  with  hauj,'hty  and  nw\\. 
acinic'  aspects,  and  one  of  insolent  (h-nieanur  and  llereulcin 
fran^e  sneered  at  Ids  lij^'ht  and  youthful  form,  and  seoffcd  at 
his  amorous  api»ellatioii.  The  ire  oI  the  prince  was  roused; 
lie  didietl  his  rival  to  the  encounter.  They  took  distance, 
wheeled,  ami  ehait^ed  ;  and  at  the  first  touch  of  tlu!  nia;^'i(; 
laii(!e  the  brawny  seolfer  was  tilted  from  his  saddle.  Here  tho 
prince  would  have  paused,  hut  alas!  he  had  to  deal  with  ;i 
(iemoniac  horse  and  armor:  once  in  acttion,  nothinj^  could  coii- 
trol  them.  The  Arabian  steed  charged  into  the  thitjkest  of 
the  throng:  tin;  lance  overturned  everything  that  presented; 
the  gentle  prince  was  carrieil  pell-mell  about  tlie  field,  strew- 
ing it  with  high  and  low,  gentle  and  simple,  and  grieving  at 
his  own  involuuLary  exploits.  The  king  stormed  and  raged 
at  this  outrage  on  his  subjects  and  his  guests.  He  ordtsrod 
out  all  his  guards — they  were  unhorsed  as  fast  as  they  eaiiu! 
up.  The  king  tlirew  off  his  robes,  grasped  buckler  and  lance, 
and  rode  forth  to  awe  the  stranger  with  the  presence  of  maj- 
esty itself.  Alas,  majesty  fared  no  better  than  the  vulgar; 
the  steed  and  lance  were  no  respecters  of  persons ;  to  the  dis- 
may of  Ahmed,  he  was  borne  full  tilt  against  the  king,  and  in 
a  moment  tlu!  royal  heels  were  in  the  air,  and  the  crown  w;is 
rolling  in  the  dust. 

At  this  moment  the  sun  reached  the  meridian  ;  the  magio 
s])ell  resumed  its  powei  The  Arabian  steed  scoured  across 
the  plain,  leajiod  the  barrier,  jdunged  into  the  Tagus.  swam 
its  raging  current,  bore  the  prince,  i)reathless  and  ama/ed.  to 
the  cavern,  and  resumed  his  station  like  a  statue  besides  the 
iron  table.  The  ])rince  dismounted  right  gladly,  and  replaced 
the  armor,  to  abide  the  further  decirees  of  fate.  Then  seatiii<,' 
himself  in  the  cavern,  he  ruminated  on  the  desper:ite  state  to 
which  thi-"-  demoniac  steed  and  armor  had  reduced  him.  Never 
should  he  dare  to  .show  his  face  at  Toledo,  after  inflicting  such 
disgrace  upon  its  chivMlry,  and  such  an  outrage  on  its  king. 
What,  too,  woul.:  the  T)rincess  think  of  so  rude  and  riotous  an 
achievement !  Full  of  anxiety,  he  sent  forth  his  winged  mes- 
sengers to  gather  tidings.  The  parrot  resorted  to  all  the  ))ul)lic 
places  and  crowded  resorts  f)f  the  city,  and  soon  returned  with 
a  world  of  gossip.     All   Toledo  was   in  consternation.     The 
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jiriiicoss  bad  boon  \»n\w  off  sonsoloss  io  tbo  palaoo  ;  tljo  tour- 
iiiiiuciit'  biul  elided  ill  coiiriisioii;  ev(!ry  oik;  was  talkiiij,'  of  tbe 
sudileii  apparition,  prodi^'ioiis  (ixploits,  and  strange  dis.  >pear- 
aiiceoi'  tlu!  Moslem  knigl  '.  Some  pronouneed  bim  a  Moorish 
magician;  others  thouglit  liim  a  demon  who  had  assumed  a 
liiiiiiaii  sbape;  vyhile  others  rehited  traditions  of  enchanted 
warriors  hi(hlen  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains,  and  tbought  it 
luiLjiit  be  one  of  these,  who  htd  made  a  sudih-n  irruption  from 
his  (ieii.  All  agreed  that  no  mere  ordinary  mortal  could  have 
wiouKlit  such  wonders,  or  unhorsed  such  accomplished  and 
stalwart  Ciiristian  warriors. 

Tlu!  owl  tlew  forth  at  night,  and  hovered  about  the  dusky 
city,  perching  on  the  roofs  and  chimneys.  He  then  wlieeled 
his  tligbt  up  to  the  royal  palace,  which  stood  on  a  rocky  sum- 
mit ol  Toledo,  and  went  jn-owling  about  its  ternu^es  and 
battlements,  eaves-dropping  at  every  cranny,  and  glaring  in 
with  his  big  goggling  eyes  at  every  window  where  there  was 
a  light,  so  as  to  throw  two  or  three  maids  of  lionor  into  fits. 
It  was  not  until  the  gray  dawn  began  to  peer  above  the 
mountains  that  he  returned  from  liis  mousing  expedition,  and 
related  to  the  prince  wliat  he  had  seen. 

"  As  I  was  pryiTig  about  one  of  the  loftiest  towers  of  the 
palace,*'  said  he,  ''  I  beheld  through  a  casement  a  beautiful 
priiicpss.  She  was  reclining  on  a  couch,  with  attendants  a\id 
j)hysici;ins  around  her,  but  she  would  none  of  their  ministry 
aiul  relief.  When  they  retired,  I  beheld  her  draw  forth  a 
letter  from  lier  bosom,  and  read,  and  kiss  it,  and  give  way  to 
loud  lamentations  ;  at  which,  philosc*'  her  as  I  am,  I  could  but 
be  greatly  moved." 

The  tender  heart  of  Ahmed  was  distressed  at  these  tidings. 
"Too  true  were  thy  words,  oh  sage  Eb'u  Konabben  !"  cried 
he.  "Care  and  sorrow,  and  sleepless  nights,  are  the  lot  of 
lovers.  Allah  preserve  the  ])rincess  from  the  blighting  influ- 
ence of  this  thing  called  love." 

Further  intelligence  from  Toledo  corroborated  the  report  of 
the  owl.  The  city  was  a  prey  to  uneasiness  and  alarm.  The 
princess  was  conveyed  to  the  highest  tower  of  the  palace, 
every  avenue  to  which  was  strongly  guarded.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  devouring  melancholy  had  scnzed  upon  her,  of  which 
no  one  could  divine  the  cause.  She  refusecl  food,  and  turned 
a  (leaf  ear  to  every  consolation.  Tiie  most  skilful  physicians 
had  essayed  their  art  in  vain  ;  it  was  thought  some  magic 
spell  IkkI  been  ])r;ictised  u])on  her,  and  the  king  made  ])i'ocla- 
matioii.  declaring  that  whoever  should  eiTe(;t  her  cure  should 
receive  the  richest  jewel  in  tbe  royal  treasury. 
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When  tho  owl,  who  was  dozing  in  a  corner,  heard  of  this 
proclamation,  he  rolled  his  large  eyes  and  looked  more  inyste- 
rious  than  ever. 

"Allah  Akbar!"  exclaimed  he.  "Happy  the  man  that 
shall  effect  that  cure,  should  he  but  know  what  to  choose 
from  the  royal  treasury." 

'•  What  mean  you,  most  reverend  owl  ?  "  said  Ahmed. 

'•  Hearken,  O  prince,  to  what  I  shall  relate.  We  owls,  you 
mnst  know,  are  a  learned  body,  and  much  given  to  dark  and 
dusty  research.  During  my  late  prowling  at  night  about  the 
domes  and  turrets  of  Toledo,  I  discovered  a  college  of  antiqua- 
rian owls,  wlio  hold  their  meetings  in  a  great  vaulted  tower 
where  the  royal  treasure  is  deposited.  Here  they  were  dis- 
cussing the  forms  and  inscriptions,  and  designs  of  ancient 
gems  and  jewels,  and  of  golden  and  silver  vessels,  heaped  up 
in  the  treasury,  the  fashion  of  every  country  and  age:  but 
mostly  they  were  interested  about  certain  relics  and  talis- 
mans, that  have  remained  in  the  treasury  since  the  time  of 
Koderick  the  Goth.  Among  these,  was  a  box  of  sandal-wood, 
secured  by  bands  of  steel  of  Oriental  workman  lip,  and 
inscribed  with  mystic  characters  known  only  to  tho  learned 
few.  This  box  and  its  inscription  had  occupied  the  college 
for  several  sessions,  and  had  caused  much  long  and  grave  dis- 
pute. At  the  time  of  my  visit,,  a  very  ancient  owl,  who  liad 
recently  arrived  from  l">gypt,  was  seated  on  the  lid  of  the  box 
lecturing  upon  the  inscription,  and  lie  proved  from  it,  tliit  the 
coffer  contained  the  silken  carpet  of  the  throne  of  Solomon 
the  wise  :  which  doubtless  had  been  brought  to  Toledo  by  the 
Jews,  who  took  refuge  there  after  tlie  downfall  of  Jerusa- 
lem." 

When  the  owl  had  concluded  his  antiquarian  harangue,  the 
prince  remained  for  a  time  absorbed  in  thought.  "  I  have 
heard,"  said  he,  "  from  the  sage  Eben  Bonabben,  of  the  won- 
derful properties  of  that  talisman,  which  disappeared  at  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  supposed  to  be  lost  to  mankind. 
Doubtless  it  remains  a  sealed  mystex-y  to  the  Christians  of 
Toledo.  If  1  can  get  possession  of  that  carpet,  my  fortune  is 
secure." 

The  next  day  the  })rince  laid  aside  his  rich  attire,  and  ar- 
rayed hinisell'  in  the  simple  garb  of  an  Arab  of  the  desert. 
He  dyed  his  complexion  to  a  tawny  hue.  and  no  one  could 
have  recognized  in  him  the  splendid'  warrior  who  had  caused 
such  admiration  and  dismay  at  tlie  tournament.  With  staff 
in  hand  and  scrip  by  his  side,  and  a  small  pascoral  roeU,  he 
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repaired  to  Toledo,  and  presenting  himself  at  the  gate  of  the 
royal  palace,  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  reward 
offered  for  the  cure  of  the  princess.  The  guards  would  have 
driven  him  away  with  blows :  "  What  can  a  vagrant  Arab  like 
thyself  pretend  to  do,"  said  they,  "  in  a  case  where  the  most 
learned  of  the  land  have  failed  ?  "  The  king,  however,  over- 
heard the  tumult,  and  ordered  the  Arab  to  be  brought  into 
his  presence. 

"  Most  potent  king,"  said  Ahmed,  "  you  behold  before  you 
a  Bedouin  Arab,  the  greater  part  of  whose  life  has  been  passed 
in  the  solitudes  of  the  desert.  Those  solitudes,  it  is  well 
known,  are  the  haunts  of  demons  and  evil  spirits,  who  beset 
us  poor  shepherds  in  our  lonely  watchings,  enter  into  and  pos- 
sess our  flocks  and  herds,  and  sometimes  render  even  the 
patient  camel  furious.  Against  these,  our  countercharni  is 
Duisic;  and  we  have  legendary  airs  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  that  we  chant  and  pipe  to  cast  forth  these 
evil  spirits.  I  am  of  a  gifted  line,  and  possess  this  power  in 
its  fullest  force.  If  it  be  any  evil  influence  of  the  kind  that 
holds  a  sj)ell  over  thy  daughter,  I  pledge  my  Lead  to  free  her 
from  its  sway." 

The  king,  who  was  a  man  of  understanding,  and  knew  the 
wonderful  secrets  possessed  by  the  Arabs,  was  inspired  with 
luipe  by  the  coniident  language  of  the  prince.  He  conducted 
him  immediately  to  the  lofty  tower  secured  by  several  doors, 
ill  tlie  summit  of  which  was  the  chamber  of  the  princess.  The 
windows  opened  upon  a  terrace  with  balustrades,  commanding 
a  view  over  Toledo  and  all  the  surrounding  country.  The 
windows  were  darkened,  for  the  princess  lay  within,  a  pi'ey  to 
a  devouring  grief  that  refused  all  alleviation. 

The  prince  seated  himself  on  the  ten-ace,  and  performed 
several  wild  Arabian  airs  on  his  pastoral  pipe,  which  he  had 
learnt  from  his  attenilants  in  the  Generalife  at  Granada.  The 
princess  continued  insensible,  and  the  doctors,  who  were 
present,  shook  their  heads,  and  smiled  with  incredulity  and 
contempt.  At  length  the  prince  laid  aside  the  reed,  and  to  a 
simple  melody  chanted  the  amatory  verses  of  the  letter  which 
had  declared  his  passion. 

The  princess  recognized  the  strain.  A  fluttering  joy  stole 
to  her  heart ;  she  raised  her  head  and  listened ;  tears  rushed  to 
her  eyes  and  streamed  down  her  cheeks ;  her  bosom  rose  and 
fell  with  a  tumult  of  emotions.  She  would  have  asked  for  tha 
minstrel  to  be  brought  into  her  presence,  but  maiden  coyness 
held  her  silent.    The  king  read  her  wishes,  and  at  his  oommand 
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Ahmed  was  conducted  into  the  chamber.  The  lovers  were 
discreet:  they  but  exchanged  glances,  yet  those  j\;uce3  spoke 
volumeL'.  Never  was  triumph  of  music  more  complete.  The 
rose  had  returned  to  the  soft  cheek  of  the  princess,  the  fresh- 
ness  to  her  lip,  and  the  dewy  light  to  her  languishing  eyes. 

All  the  physicians  present  stared  at  each  other  with  aston- 
ishment. The  king  regarded  the  Arab  minstrel  with  adinira. 
tion,  mixed  with  awe.  "Wonderful  youth,"  exclaimed  he, 
"  thou  shalt  henceforth  be  the  first  physician  of  my  court,  and  no 
other  prescription  will  I  take  but  thy  melody.  For  the  present, 
receive  thy  reward,  the  most  precious  jewel  in  my  treasury." 

"0  king,"  replied  Ahmed,  "I  care  not  for  silver,  or  gold, or 
precious  stones.  One  relic  hast  thou  in  thy  treasury,  handed 
down  from  the  Moslems  who  once  owned  Toledo.  A  box  of 
sandalwood  containing  a  silken  carpet.  Give  me  that  box, 
and  I  am  content." 

All  present  were  surprised  at  the  moderation  of  the  Arab; 
and  still  more,  when  the  box  of  sandalwood  was  brought  and 
the  carpet  drawn  forth.  It  was  of  fine  green  silk,  covered 
with  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  characters.  The  court  physicians 
looked  at  each  other,  shrugged  theii  shoulders,  and  smiled  at 
the  simplicity  of  this  new  practitioner,  who  could  be  content 
with  so  paltry  a  fee. 

"This  carpet,"  said  the  prince,  "once  covered  the  throne  of 
Solomon  the  wise ;  it  is  worthy  of  being  placed  beneath  the 
feet  of  beauty." 

So  saying,  he  spread  it  on  the  terrace  beneath  an  ottoman 
that  had  been  brought  forth  for  the  princess ;  then  seating 
himself  at  her  feet,  — 

"  Who,"  said  he,  "  shall  counteract  what  is  written  in  the 
book  of  late  ?  Behold  the  prediction  of  the  astrologers  veri- 
fied. Know,  oh  king,  that  your  daughter  and  I  have  long 
loved  each  other  in  secret.     Behold  in  me  the  pilgrim  of  love." 

These  words  were  scarcely  from  his  lips,  wh^n  the  carpet 
rose  in  the  air,  bearing  off  the  prince  and  princess.  The  king 
and  the  phyf  icians  gazed  after  it  with  open  mouths  and  strain- 
ing eyes,  until  it  became  a  little  speck  on  the  white  bosom  of 
a  cloud,  and  then  disappeared  in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven. 

The  king  in  a  rage  summoned  his  treasurer.  "  How  is  this," 
said  he,  "that  thou  hast  sulTered  an  int  lei  to  get  possession  of 
such  a  talisman  ?  " 

"Alas!  sire,  we  knew  not  its  nature,  nor  could  we  decipher 
the  inscription  of  the  box.  If  it  bo  indeed  the  carpet  of  the 
throne  of  the  wise  Solomon,  it  is  possessed  of  magio  power, 
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and  can  transi)ort  its  owner  from  place  to  place  tlirough  tha 


air." 

The  king  assiMiil^lcd  a  mighty  army,  and  set  off  for  Granada 
in  pursuit  of  thf  fugitives.  His  march  was  long  and  toilsome. 
Encauii)ing  in  th(!  Vega,  he  sent  a  herald  to  demand  restitu- 
tion of  his  diuigliter.  The  king  himself  came  forth  with  all 
his  court  to  meet  him.  In  the  king,  he  beheld  the  real  min- 
strel, for  Ahmed  had  succeeded  to  tlie  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  the  beautiful  Aldegonda  was  his  Sultana. 

The  Christian  king  was  easily  })acitied,  when  l'^>  found  that 
his  daughter  was  suffered  to  continue  in  her  faith  .  not  that  he 
was  particularly  pious  ;  but  religion  is  always  a  point  of  pride 
and  etiiiuette  with  princes.  Instead  of  bloody  battles,  there 
was  ;i.  succsession  of  feasts  and  rejoicings,  after  which  the  king 
returned  well  pleased  to  Toledo,  and  the  youthful  coujile  con- 
tiinied  to  reign  as  happily  as  wisely,  in  the  Alhambra. 

It  is  })roper  to  add,  that  the  owl  and  the  j)arrot  had  sever- 
ally followed  the  prince  by  easy  stages  to  Granada  ;  the  former 
travelling  by  night,  and  stop])ing  at  the  various  hereditary 
iiossessions  of  his  family  ;  the  latter  iiguring  in  gay  circles  of 
every  town  and  city  on  his  route. 

Ahmed  gratefully  requited  the  services  which  they  had 
rendered  on  his  pilgrimage.  lie  ap})ointed  the  owl  his  prime 
mini-ster,  the  parrot  his  master  of  ceremonies.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  never  was  a  realm  more  sagely  administered,  nor 
a  court  conducted  with  more  exact  punctilio. 
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I  use:  frequently  to  amuse  myself  towards  the  close  of  the 
day,  when  the  heat  liad  subsided,  with  taking  long  rambles 
about  the  neighboring  hills  and  the  deep  umbrageous  valleys, 
acconij)anied  by  my  historiographic  squire,  Mateo,  to  whose 
})assion  for  gossiping  I  on  such  occasions  gave  the  most  un- 
bounded license;  and  there  was  scarce  a  rock,  or  ruin,  or 
broken  fountain,  or  lonely  glen,  about  which  he  had  not  some 
marvellous  story ;  or,  above  all,  some  golden  legend ;  for 
never  was  poor  devil  so  munificent  in  dispensing  hidden  treas- 
ures. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  these  strolls  Mateo  was  more  than 
Ufiually  commuuicative.     It  was  toward  sunset  that  we  sallied 
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forth  from  the  great  Gate  of  Justice,  and  ascended  an  alley 
of  trees  until  we  came  to  a  clump  of  iigs  and  pome<,'niiiates  at 
the  foot  of  tlie  Tower  of  the  Seven  Floors  (de  los  siete  suolos), 
the  identical  tower  whence  Uoabdil  is  said  to  liave  issued, 
when  he  surrendered  his  capital.  Here,  pointing  to  a  low 
archway  in  the  foundation,  Mateo  informed  me  of  a  monstrous 
sprite  or  hobgoblin,  said  to  infest  this  tower,  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  Moors,  and  to  guard  the  treasures  of  a  Moslem 
king.  Sometimes  it  issues  forth  in  the  d»!ad  of  the  night,  and 
scours  the  avenues  of  the  Alharabra,  and  the  streets  of  Gra- 
nada, in  the  sliape  of  a  headless  horse,  pursued  by  six  dogs 
witli  terrible  yells  and  bowlings. 

'■  Ihit  hav(!  you  ever  met  with  it  yourself,  Mateo,  in  any  of 
your  rambles  ?  "  demanded  I. 

"No,  Senor,  God  be  thanked!  but  my  graiulfather,  the 
tailor,  knew  several  persons  that  had  seen  it,  for  it  went  about 
much  oi'tener  in  his  time  than  at  })resent;  sometimes  in  one 
shape,  sometimes  in  another.  Everybody  in  Granada  has 
heard  of  the  ]-?elludo,  for  the  old  women  and  th(!  niirses 
frighten  the  children  with  it  when  tliey  cry.  Some  say  it  is 
the  spirit  of  a  cruel  Moorisli  king,  who  killed  his  six  sons  and 
buried  tliem  in  these  vaults,  and  that  they  hr.-.n  luu;  at  nigiits 
in  revenge." 

I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  the  marvellous  details  given  by  the 
simple-minded  Mateo  about  this  redoubtable  pliantom,  wliich 
has,  in  fact,  been  time  out  of  mind  a  favorite  tlicme  of  nur- 
sery tales  and  ])opular  tradition  in  Granada-  and  of  which 
honorable  mention  is  made  by  an  ancient  and  learned  histo- 
rian and  to})ographer  of  the  jdaee. 

Leaving  this  eventful  pile,  W(  continued  our  coursi\  skirt- 
ing the  fruitful  orchards  of  the  Generalife,  in  which  two  or 
three  nightingales  were  pouring  fortli  a  ricli  strain  of  mtdody. 
Belii'nl  these  orchards  we  passed  a  number  of  Moorisli  tanks. 
\9\iA\  a  door  cut  into  the  rocky  bosom  of  the  hill,  but  closed 
up.  ri!<--.v;  tanks,  Mateo  informed  me,  were  favo-ito  bathing- 
places  of  himself  a;id  his  comrades  in  boyhood,  unt,  I  frightciiod 
away  by  a  st'^n  of  a  hideous  Moor,  who  used  to  issue  ffuth 
from  the  do,»i-  t\i  the  rock  to  entr  -p  unwary  bathjrs. 

Lf '  7i  ■.;  th(  so  hauuled  tanks  b(diiiid  us,  wo  jnirsned  our 
ram')!e  up  a  solitary  nmle-jtaih  winding  among  tlu;  bills,  and 
soon  i'ound  oumeh'es  amidst  wild  and  melancholy  mountains, 
destitutr  of  ti.  ",'=!.  .ud  here  and  there  tinted  with  scanty  ver- 
dure. ',' e'vt'  i>ig  within  siglit  was  se^■ere  ami  stiirile,  and 
it  was  ^veurc^Jly  ^/ossible  to  realize  the  idea  that  but  a  short 
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distance  behind  us  was  the  Generalife,  with  its  blooming 
oi'clianls  and  terraced  gardens,  and  tliat  we  were  in  the  viciu. 
ity  of  delicious  Granada,  that  city  of  groves  and  fountains 
But  such  IS  the  nature  of  Spain ;  wild  and  stern  the  moiaeKt 
it  escapes  from  cultivation  ;  the  desert  and  the  garden  are 
ever  si' 'u'  by  side. 

The  narrow  defile  up  which  we  were  passing  is  called, 
according  to  Mateo,  el  liarranco  de  la  tinaja,  or  the  ravine  of 
the  JM',  because  a  jar  full  of  Moorish  gold  was  found  here  in 
old  tiiJies.  The  brain  of  poor  Mateo  was  continually  running 
upua  tliese  golden  legends. 

"I'ut  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  cross  I  see  yonder  upon  a 
iieap  ct'  scones,  in  that  narrow  part  of  the  ravine  v  " 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing  —  a  muleteer  was  murdered  there  some 
years  since." 

"  So  then,  Mateo,  you  have  robbers  and  murderers  even  at 
tlie  g;i.t('s  of  the  Alhanibra  ?  " 

'•  Is'oL  at  pres(!nt,  Sc'fior ;  that  was  formerly,  when  there  used 
to  he  many  loose  f(dlo\vs  about  the  fortress ;  but  they've  all 
been  wi'imKmI  out.  IS'ot  but  that  the  gypsies  who  live  in  caves 
in  the  hill-sides,  just  out  of  the  fortress,  are  many  of  them  fit 
for  anything  ;  but  we  have  had  no  munler  about  here  for  a 
loiii?  timi'.  {-ast.  The  nuiu  who  murdered  the  muleteer  was 
hanged  in  the  fortress." 

(jur  path  continued  up  the  barranco,  with  a  bold,  rugged 
heiglit  to  our  left,  called  the  "  Silla  del  Moro,"  or,  Chair  of 
the  Moor,  from  the  tradition  already  alluded  to,  that  the 
unfortunate  Boabdil  fled  thither  during  a  popular  insurrection, 
and  remained  all  day  seated  on  the  rocky  summit,  looking 
mournfully  down  o\\  his  factious  city. 

Wc  at  lengtli  arrived  on  the  highest  part  of  the  promontory 
iibove  Granaila,  (tailed  the  mountain  of  the  sun.  The  evening 
was  approaching;  the  setting  sun  just  gilded  the  loftiest 
heights.  Here  and  there  a  solitary  shepherd  might  be  de- 
scried driving  his  ihxik  down  the  declivities,  to  be  folded  for 
the  night;  or  a  muleteer  and  his  laggitig  animals,  threading 
some  mountain  path,  to  arrive  at  the  city  gates  before  night- 
fall. 

l*r(!sently  the  deep  tones  of  the  cathedral  bell  came  swell- 
ing u]»  the  defiles,  proclaiming  the  hour  of  "oration"  or 
prayer.  The  note  was  respond(>d  to  from  the  belfry  of  every 
I'liuieh,  and  from  the  sweet  bells  of  tlu^  convents  among  the 
iiiduulalns.  Tlie  sheplierd  paused  on  tlie  fold  of  the  hill, 
the  muleteer  in  the  midst  of  the  road,  each  took  oft  his  hat 
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and  remained  motionless  for  a  time,  murmuring  his  evening 
prayer.  There  is  always  something  phuisingly  solemn  in  this 
custom,  by  whi'jh,  at  a  melodious  signal,  every  human  being 
throughout  the  land  unites  ut  the  same  moment  in  a  IriljiUe  of 
thanks  to  God  for  the  mercies  of  the  day.  It  spreads  a  traii- 
aient  sanctity  over  the  hiuil,  and  the  sight  of  the  sun  sinking 
ill  all  his  glory,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  soienniity  of  the  sccnu," 
In  the  present  nstaiice  the  effect  was  heightened  liy  the 
wihl  and  lonely  uati  re  of  the  place.  We  were  on  the  imkeii 
and  broken  summit  of  the  haunted  mountain  of  the  sun,  wlicie 
riiiufd  tanks  and  cisterns,  and  tiie  mouldering  foundations  of 
extensive  buildings,  spoke  of  former  populousness,  but  where 
all  was  now  silent  ard  desolate. 

As  we  were  wandering  about  among  these  traces  of  old  times, 
we  came  to  a  circi'.'ar  i)it,  penetrating  deep  ii\fo  the  bosom  of 
the  mountain ;  which  A'^ateo  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  wonders 
and  mysteries  of  the  place.  1  supposed  it  to  be  a  well  diii;;  by 
the  indefatigable  Moors,  to  ol'tain  their  favorite  element  in 
its  greatest  purity.  Mateo,  however,  had  a  differcmt  story,  and 
one  much  more  to  his  humor.  A''Cording  to  a  tradition,  in 
which  his  father  and  grandfatlier  firmly  believed,  tliis  was  an 
entrance  to  the  subterranean  caverns  of  the  mountain,  in  wliicb 
Boabdil  and  his  court  lay  bound  in  magic  spell;  and  wlionce 
they  sallied  forth  at  night,  at  allotteil  times,  to  revisit  tlidr 
ancient  abodes, 

"  Ah,  Sehor,  this  mountain  is  fnll  of  wonders  of  the  kiml, 
In  another  place  there  vas  a  hole  somewliat  like  this,  and  just 
within  it  hnng  an  ivon  pot  by  a  chain  ;  nobody  knew  what 
was  in  that  {)ol,,  /or  it  \\a;-  always  covered  u|) ;  but  evcryliody 
supposed  it  full  of  'vfoorlsh  gcVl.  Many  tried  to  draw  it  forth, 
for  it  seemed  jw-t  wohai  r.  ;  ch ;  but  the  moment  M  was 
touched  it  would  !;in..  .'';.i'.  Tar  down,  and  not  come  up  aizain 
for  some  time.  At  lag'  .'i;r'  who  tlionght  it  must  be  enetiaiilcd 
touched  it  with  the  crot  .  by  w.ay  of  I'roakin;/  the  cl'.arni ;  and 
faith  he  did  'jvoak  it,  f(  the  pat  aauk  out  of  sight  and  never 
wa  •  seen  any    lore. 

''All  this  hi  fact,  Senor;  for  my  grandfather  was  an  eye- 
witness." 

"What!  Mateo;  did  he  sec  the  i>ot?" 

"N   ,  Se/ior,  but  he  sav  the  hole  where  the  pot  had  hung." 

*'  It's  the  same  thing,  Mateo." 

Tli<!  deepening  twilight,  which,  in  tlii.-<  climate,  is  of  short 
dtcation,  admor.ished  ns  to  h^ave  this  liuimted  gioimd.  As  wo 
dt:oendcd  the  mountain  defile,  iheie  was  no  lon-rer  hcdsm  a 
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nor  niuleteor  to  be  seen,  nor  anything:  to  bo  heard  but  onr  own 

footsteps  i'.iul  the  lonely  chirping  oi'  the  (u-icket.  The  shadows 
of  tlie  valley  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  until  all  was  dark  around 
us.  The  lofty  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevaila  alone  retained  a 
liugering  gleam  of  daylight  ;  its  snowy  peaks  glaring  against 
the  dark  blue  iirmament,  and  seeming  close  to  us,  from  the 
extreme  purity  of  the  atmosi)here. 

"How  near  the  Sierra  looks  this  evening!"  said  Matoo; 
"it  seems  as  if  you  could  touch  it  witli  your  hand;  and  yet 
it  is  many  long  leagues  off."  While  he  was  speaking,  a  star 
appeared  over  the  snowy  summit  of  the  mountain,  tlie  only 
one  yet  visible  in  the  heavens,  and  so  jmre,  so  large,  so  briglit 
and  beautiful,  as  to  call  forth  ejaculations  of  delight  from 
honest  Mateo. 

"  (Jne  estrella  herraosa  !  que  elara  y  limpia  es !  —  Xo  pueda 
ser  ostrella  mas  brillante  !  " 

(Wliat  a  beautiful  star!  how  clear  and  lucid — a  star  could 
not  l)e  more  brilliant !) 

I  have  often  remarked  this  sensibility  of  the  common  people 
of  Sjiain  to  the  charms  of  natural  objects.  The  lustre  of  a 
star,  the  beauty  or  fragrance  of  a  flower,  the  crystal  purity  of 
a  fountain,  will  inspire  them  with  a  kind  of  poetical  delight; 
and  then,  what  euphonious  words  their  magnificent  language 
affords,  with  which  to  give  utterance  to  their  transports  ! 

'•lUitwliat  liglits  are  those,  Mateo,  whieh  I  see  twinkling 
along  the  Sierra  Nevada,  just  below  the  snowy  region,  and 
which  might  be  taken  for  stars,  only  that  they  are  ruddy,  and 
against  tlie  dark  side  of  the  mountain  ?  " 

"Those,  Senor,  are  fires,  made  by  the  men  who  gather  snow 
and  ice  for  the  supply  of  Granada.  They  go  up  every  afternoon 
with  nudes  and  asses,  and  take  turns,  some  to  rest  and  warm 
themselves  by  the  fires,  while  others  till  the  panniers  with  ice. 
They  then  set  off  down  the  mountains,  so  as  to  reach  the  gates 
of  (jraiiada  before  sunrise.  That  f-ierra  Nevada,  Senior,  is  a 
lump  of  ice  in  the  middle  of  Andalusia,  to  keep  it  all  cool  in 
summer." 

It  was  now  eomi)letely  dark  ;  we  were  passing  through  the 
Iwrranco,  where  stood  the  cross  of  the  murdered  muletec^r; 
when  1  bohfld  a  number  of  lights  moving  at  a  distance,  and 
apparently  advancing  up  the  ravine.  On  nearer  appri^ich, 
they  proved  to  be  torches  borne  by  a  train  of  uncouth  li;_,nii'e,;  ar- 
rayed in  hlaek  :  it  would  have  been  a  i)rocessiou  dreary  enough 
at  any  time,  but  peculiiaily  so  in  this  wild  aiul  solitary  place. 

Mateo  drew  uear,  aud  told  uie,  in  a  low  voice;  that  it  was  a 
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fuiieral  tin  bearing  a  corpse  to  the  buryinjj-grouiul  among 
the  liills. 

As  tlie  jjroee.ssioii  passed  by,  the  higubrious  light  of  the 
torches,  falling  on  tin;  rugged  leatures  and  iuneral  weeds  of 
the  atteiidaut8,  had  the  most  fantastic  eHeet,  but  was  jKir- 
feetly  ghastly,  as  it  reveahd  tlie  countenance  of  tlu;  corpse, 
winch,  according  to  the  Spanish  custom,  was  borne  luuioverod 
on  an  open  bier.  I  remained  for  S(nne  time  gazing  alter  the 
dreary  train  as  it  wound  up  tiie  dark  detile  of  the  mountain, 
it  put  me  in  mind  of  tlu'  old  story  of  a  proiression  of  demons 
bearing  the  body  of  a  sinner  u])  the  crater  of  Stroniboli. 

"  All  I  Sefior,"  cried  Mateo,  "  1  could  tell  you  a  story  of  a 
procession  once  seen  among  these  mountains,  but  then  you'd 
laugh  at  me,  and  say  it  was  one  of  the  legacies  of  my  giaud. 
fatlier  the  tailor." 

"By  no  means,  Mateo,  There  is  nothing  I  relish  more  than 
a  marvellous  tale." 

"Well,  Senor,  i*-.  is  about  one  of  those  very  Uien  we  have 
been  talking  of,  wro  gather  snow  on  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

"  y(ju  nuist  know,  that  a  great  laany  years  since,  in  my 
grandfather's  time,  there  was  an  t)ld  fellow,  Tio  Micolo  (Uiicfu 
Nicholas)  by  name,  who  bad  lilled  the  ]>anniers  of  Ins  nuilo 
with  snow  and  ice,  a!"!  ".as  returning  down  the  mountaii). 
Being  very  drowsy,  he  mounted  upon  llu;  iinile,  and  soon  fail- 
ing asleep,  went  with  his  heail  nodding  aiul  bobbing  about 
from  side  to  side,  while  his  sure-footed  old  mule  ste]>ped  along 
the  edge  of  precipices,  and  dowu  steep  and  broken  barraiicos. 
just  as  safe  ami  steady  as  if  it  had  been  on  plain  ground.  At 
length,  Tio  Nicolo  avvoke,  and  gazed  about  him,  and  rubbed 
his  eyes  —  and,  in  good  truth,  he  luul  reason.  The  nieoii 
shone  almost  as  briglit  as  day,  and  he  saw  the  city  below  him, 
a«  plain  as  your  hand,  and  shining  with  its  white  buildings, 
like  a  silver  platter  in  the  moonshine  ;  but,  Lord  !  Senor,  it 
was  nothing  like  the  city  he  had  lel't  a.  few  hours  before! 
Instead  of  the  cathedral,  with  its  gi'cal  dome  and  turrets, 
and  the  churches  with  tlieir  si)ires.  and  tlu;  con\-ents  with 
their  pinnacles,  all  surmounted  with  the  blesseii  cross,  he  saw 
nothing  but  Moorish  mos(pa.'S,  and  nnnarets,  and  cu[K)las,  all 
topped  off  with  glittering  crescents,  such  as  you  see  on  the 
Barbary  flags.  W(dl.  Scfior,  as  you  may  supposes,  Tio  Nieolo 
was  mightily  p\izzled  at  all  this,  but  whih;  he  was  gazing 
down  upon  the  city,  a  gn^it  army  came  niandiing  up  tho 
mountains,  winding  along  the  ravines,  sometiuu's  in  the  moen- 
aliiue,  sometimes  in  the  shade.     As  it  drew  nigh,  he  saw  that 
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tJicn' \vi  H' liorso  ami  foot  all  in  Moorisli  armor.  Tie  Ni(!olo 
trit'il  to  s(!r;uiil»lt^  out,  ol'  ilicir  way,  but.  Iiis  old  iiuilc  stood 
stocii  still,  .iiid  nd'tiscd  to  budtjt',  trembling,  at  LIk;  same  time, 
lili(>  a  leal" —  lor  dumb  boasts,  Soaor,  arc  just  as  muoli  I'right- 
,,ii(.,l  at  such  things  as  human  beint,'s.  Woll,  Senoi,  th»;  hoi). 
,,,)l)liii  army  camo  marohing  by;  there  w&re  men  that  seemed 
i"i)  Mow  trumpets,  and  others  to  beat  drums  and  strike  (^yni- 
ii:ils,  vet  never  a  sound  did  they  make  ;  they  all  moved  oil 
•.vitliout  the  least  noise,  just  as  I  have  seen  painted  armies 
move  -cross  the  stage  in  the  theatre  of  (rranada,  and  all 
Idokcd  as  pale  as  death.  At  last,  in  the  rear  of  the  army, 
lii-tAVt'cii  two  l)laolc  Moorish  horsemen,  rode  the  Grand  liuiuis- 
iUir  of  Graiuula,  on  ;),  mule  as  white  as  snow.  Tio  JS'icolo 
wondered  to  see  him  in  such  company,  for  the  hujuisitor  was 
fiuiieiis  for  his  liatnu^  of  Moors,  and  indeed,  of  all  kinds  of  In- 
tiiU'ls,  Jews,  and  lleititios,  and  used  to  hunt  them  out  witli 
lire  and  seourg(;.  However,  Tio  Xi(;olo  felt  himself  safe,  now 
that  there  was  a  priest  of  such  saiuitity  at  hand.  So  making 
tiie  sign  of  the  cross,  he  called  out  for  his  Ix'uediction,  when, 
homhre  !  he  received  a  blow  that  sent  him  and  his  old  mule 
over  the  edge  of  a  steep  l)aidi,  down  which  they  rolled,  head  over 
liei'ls,  to  tluf  bcjttom  !  Tio  Nicolo  did  not  come  to  his  senses 
until  long  after  sunrise.,  when  he  found  himself  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  ravine,  his  mule  grazing  beside  him,  and  his  pan- 
niers of  snow  comidetely  midted.  He  crawled  back  to  Gra- 
naila  sorely  bruised  and  baLte;-e(l,  but  was  glad  to  lind  the  city 
looking  as  usual,  with  Christian  churches  aiul  crosses.  When 
hi!  told  the  story  of  his  night's  adventure,  every  one  laughed 
at  him  ;  some  said  he  had  dreamed  it  all,  as  he  dozed  on  his 
null'  ,  others  thought  it  all  a  fabrication  of  his  own  —  but  what 
was  strange,  Senor,  and  made  people  afterwards  think  more 
seriously  of  the  matter,  was,  that  the  (irand  Imiuisitor  died 
within  tlie  year.  1  hav(^  t)ftt'n  heard  my  grandfather,  the  tailor, 
say  that  there  was  men!  meant  by  that  hobgoblin  army  bear- 
ing off  the  resemblance  of  the  priest,  than  folks  dared  to  sur- 
niiso." 

"'I'lien  you  would  insinuate,  friend  Mateo,  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  Moorish  limbo,  or  purgatory,  in  the  bowels  of  theso 
mountains,  to  which  the  patlre  Iiujuisitor  was  borne  off." 

"(iod  forbid,  Senor!  I  know  Jiothing  of  the  matter.  I 
only  relate  what  1  heard  from  my  grandfather." 

Ky  the  time  Mateo  had  iinishe(l  the  t.ale  which  1  have  more 
succinctly  rclat.fil.  ami  which  was  interlarded  with  many  com- 
iiii'Mts.  ami  spun  out  witii  inimite  details,  we  reached  the  gate 
of  till'  Alhambra. 
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The  iiiiirvt'Uous  storit-s  liiiilod  ;it  by  iVIatco,  in  tlu-  early  part 
of  our  riiiiil)li'  about  tli(>  Tower  ol'  the  Seven  Floors,  set  uw.  as 
usual  upon  my  goblin  rt.'Si'arehes.  1  foun<l  lliat,  the  riMlonbt. 
able  pluintoin,  the  Jielludo,  had  been  tiuK!  out  of  miiui  .^ 
favorite  theme  of  nursery  tales  and  popular  traditions  in  (jpn. 
nada,  and  that  honorable  mention  had  evt-n  been  made  of  it  l,y 
an  ancient  historian  and  topographer  of  the  placie.  'I'lu;  scat- 
tered  nuMubers  of  one  of  tlu-se  popiUar  traditions  1  havo 
gathered  together,  collated  them  with  inlinite  pains,  and  di. 
gested  them  into  the  following  legend  ;  which  only  wiiiits  ;i 
nuudj(!r  of  learneci  notes  and  references  at  bottom  to  take  its 
rank  among  tliose  concrete  productions  gravely  passtul  upua 
the  world  lor  Historical  I'acts. 


\^l 


LEGEND  OF  THE   MOUK'S   LEGACY. 

Just  within  tlie  fortress  of  the  Alhamljra,  in  front  of  tbe 
royal  palace,  is  a  broad  open  esplanade,  called  the  place  or 
square  of  the  cisterns,  (Id  />/itr:<t.  th;  /os  ithjihi's.)  so  called  from 
being  undermined  by  reservoirs  of  water,  hidden  from  sij^'ht, 
and  which  have  existed  from  the  time  of  tlie  Moors.  At  uiie 
corner  of  thisesjjlanade  is  a  Moorish  well,  cut  tlirough  the  liv- 
ing rock  to  a  gr(;at  de[)th,  Mie  water  of  which  is  cold  as  i(!e  ami 
clear  as  crystal.  The  wells  made  by  the  Moors  are  always  in 
repute,  for  it  is  well  known  what  pains  they  took  to  ])enetrato 
to  the  jmrest  and  sweetest  springs  aiul  fountains.  The  one  of 
which  we  now  speak  is  famous  throughout  (Jranada,  insoniiich 
that  water-carriers,  some  bearing  great  water-jars  on  their 
slioulders,  others  driving  asses  before  them,  laden  with  earthen 
vessels,  are  ascending  and  descending  the  steep  woody  avenues 
of  the  Alhambra  from  early  dawn  until  a  late  hour  of  tho 
night. 

Fountains  and  wells,  ever  since  the  Scri})tural  days,  have 
been  noted  gossiping  places  in  hot  climates,  and  at  the  well  in 
question  there  is  a  kind  of  perpetual  club  kept  up  during  tlie 
livelong  day,  by  the  invalids,  old  woincfn,  and  other  curious, 
dj-notliing  folk  of  the  fortress,  who  sit  heie  on  the  stone 
benches  under  an  awning  spread  over  the  well  to  sludter  the 
toll-gatherer  from  the  sun,  ami  dawdle  over  the  gossip  of  the 
fortress,  and  question  every  water-carrier  that  arrives  about 
the  news  of  the  city,  and  make  long  comments  on  everything 
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tliev  '"'^''  ''*'"^  ^''^'  ^*'*^'  ■'"'  ^"^'"'  •''  *'!>"  '^''.y  l>iit  oitoriiig 
hniiricwivi'S  ;uiil  i<llt'  iu;iitl-,stM'v;int.s  iiuiy  Ix;  simmi,  lingering 
with  [lili'litT  oil  lit'iul  or  in  liiuid,  lo  luiiir  Uio  hist  oi'  the  end- 
less liiUltf  of  llit'st!  woitliics. 

Among  the  wuttT-carritu's  who  oin-.o  resortcul  to  tliis  well 
thcrt' \v;is  a  sturdy,  strong-lKieked,  handy -Ifggcd  little  lellow, 
iiuiiiL'd  I'l'dro  (lil,  but  callt'd  I't-rcgil  i'or  shortness.  15eing  a 
Wiitcr-earrier,  he  was  a  (Jallego,  or  native  oi'  (iallicia,  of  course. 
Nature  seems  to  have  I'ornied  ruces  of  men  as  she  has  of 
aiiiiiuils  f<n"  different  kinds  of  drudgt^ry.  In  France  the  slioe- 
blaeks  an;  all  Savoyards,  the  jKjrters  of  liotels  all  Swiss,  and 
ill  tlie  (lays  t)f  lioops  and  hair  powder  in  J'higland,  no  man 
could  give  the  regular  swing  to  a  sedan  chair,  but  a  bog- 
troltiii^'  irishm.'in.  So  in  Spain  the  carriers  of  water  and 
beavers  of  burdens  are  all  sturdy  little  natives  of  CJallicia. 
No  luau  says,  "  (let  me  a  porter,"  but,  "■  Call  a  Gallego." 

To  return  from  this  digression.  I'eregil  the  Gallego  had 
begun  husiness  with  niendy  a  great  earthen  jar,  which  he  car- 
ried upon  his  shoulder  ;  by  degrees  ho  rose  in  the  world,  and 
was  enabled  to  ])ur(!lKiS('  an  assistant  of  a  corres})ondent  class 
of  aniiii;ds,  being  a  stout  sliriggy-haired  donke}'.  On  each  sido 
of  this  his  long-eared  aitl-de-eanip,  in  a  kind  of  pannier,  were 
slung  Ids  water-jars  covered  with  fig  leaves  to  ]n'ot(^ct  them 
from  the  sun.  There  was  not  a  more  industrious  water-carrier 
in  all  (iranada,  nor  one  more  ineiry  withal.  The  streets  rang 
'■■ith  his  cheerful  voici?  as  he  trudged  after  his  donkey,  singing 
forth  th(!  usual  summer  note  that  resounds  througli  the  Spanish 
towns:  *■'  Qu'u'ji  (pi'iere  (ttjitd  —  (ii/ud  iiidsfrui  que  la  niece. — 
Who  wants  water — water  colder  than  snow  —  who  wants 
water  from  the  widl  of  the  Alhambra —  cold  as  ice  and  clear 
as  crystal?"  When  he  starved  a  customer  with  a  sparkling 
glass,  it  was  always  with  a  jdeasant  word  that  caused  a  smile, 
and  if,  ])erchaiiee,  it  was  a  comely  dame,  or  dimpling  damsel, 
it  was  always  with  a  sly  leer  and  a  (iomjdiment  to  her  beauty 
that  was  irresistible.  Thus  I'eregil  the  Gallego  Avas  noted 
throughout  all  Granada  for  being  one  of  the  ci vilest,  ])leasant- 
est.  and  happiest  of  mortals.  Yet  it  is  not  he  who  sings  loud- 
est and  jokes  most  that  luis  the  lightest  lu-art.  Under  all  this 
air  of  merriment,  honest  I'eregil  had  his  cares  and  troubles. 
He  had  a  larg(^  family  of  ragged  (diildreii  to  su])port,  who  were 
hungry  and  clamonjus  as  a  nest  of  young  swallows,  and  beset 
him  with  their  outcries  for  food  whenever  he  came  home  of 
an  evening,  lie  had  a,  helpmate,  too,  who  was  anything  but 
a  help  to  him.     She  had  been  a  village  beauty  l.iefore  marriage^ 
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noted  for  lier  skill  :it  daiiciiig  tlio  boloro  and  ra1tliii<,'  tlio  cag. 
taiu'ts,  and  she  still  ivtaincd  her  i-arly  proponsiLics,  siiciiding 
iho  hard  earnings  of  honest  IVrcgil  in  fripju'ry,  and  laying 
the  very  donkey  under  reqnisilion  for  junketing  parties  into  the 
country  on  Sundays,  and  saints'  days,  and  those  innumerable 
iiolidays  which  are  rather  more  numerous  in  Spain  than  the 
days  cf  the  week.  With  all  this  she  was  a  little  of  a  slattern, 
sometldng  more  of  a  lie-a-bed,  and,  above  all,  a  gossip  of  the 
first  water;  neglecting  house,  household,  and  everything  else, 
to  loiter  slip-shod  in  the  houses  of  her  gossip  neighbors. 

He,  however,  who  temiuu-s  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
a(^commodates  the  yoke  of  matrimony  to  the  submissive  iii-ck. 
Pere^il  bore  all  the  heavy  dispensations  of  wife  and  children 
with  as  raeek  a  spirit  as  his  donkey  bore  the  water-jars ;  and, 
however  he  might  shake  his  ears  in  private,  never  ventured  to 
question  the  household  virtues  of  his  slattern  spouse. 

He  loved  his  children  too,  even  as  an  owl  loves  its  owlets, 
seeing  in  them  his  own  image  multiplied  and  ])erpetiiate(l, 
for  they  were  a  sturdy,  long-backed,  bandy-legged  little  brood. 
The  great  pleasure  of  honest  Peregil  was,  whenever  he  could 
afford  himself  a  scanty  holiday  and  had  a  handful  of  marave- 
dis  to  spare,  to  take  the  whole  litter  forth  with  him,  some  in 
his  arms,  some  tugging  at  his  skirts,  ami  .some  trudging  at  his 
lieels,  and  to  treat  them  to  a  gambol  among  the  orehurd.s  of 
the  Vega,  while  his  wife  was  dancing  with  her  holiday  friends 
in  the  angostnras  of  the  Darro. 

it  was  a  late  hour  one  sunuuer  night,  and  most  of  the  water- 
carriers  had  desisted  from  their  toils.  The  day  had  been  un- 
commonly sultry ;  the  night  was  one  of  those  delicious  moon- 
lights, which  tempt  the  inhabitants  of  southern  climes  to 
indemnify  themselves  for  the  heat  and  inaction  of  the  day,  by 
lingering  in  the  open  air  and  enjoying  its  tempered  swei-tness 
until  after  midnight.  Customers  for  water  were  therefore 
still  abroad.  Peregil,  like  a  considerat(!,  painstaking  father, 
tiiought  of  his  hungry  children.  "  One  more  jourm^y  to  the 
well,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  to  earn  a  Sunday's  purchro  lor 
the  little  ones."  So  saying,  he  trudged  manfully  up  tht;  steep 
avenue  of  the  Alhambra,  singing  as  he  went,  and  now  and 
then  bestowing  a  hearty  thwack  with  a  cudgel  on  the  thinks 
of  his  donkey,  either  by  way  of  cadence  to  the  song,  or 
refreshment  to  the  animal :  for  dry  blows  serve  in  lieu  of 
provender  in  Spain,  for  all  beasts  of  burden. 

When  arrived  at  the  well,  he  found  it  des(;rted  by  every  one 
except  a  solitary  stranger  in  Moorish  garb,  seated  on  a  stone 
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()eiich  in  the  moonlight.  Peregil  paused  at  first,  and  regarded 
hiiu  with  surprise,  not  unmixed  with  awe,  but  the  Moor  feebly 
beckoned  him  to  approach. 

« I  aui  faint  and  ill,"  said  he ;  "  aid  me  to  return  to  the  city, 
and  I  will  pay  thee  double  what  thou  couldst  gain  by  thy  jars 
of  water." 

The  honest  heart  of  the  little  water-carrier  was  touched 
with  compassion  at  the  appeal  of  the  stranger.  "God  for- 
bid," said  he,  "  that  I  should  ask  fee  or  reward  for  doing  a 
common  act  of  humanity." 

He  accordingly  helped  the  Moor  on  his  donkey,  and  set  off 
slowly  for  Granada,  the  poor  Moslem  being  so  weak  that  it 
was  necessary  to  hold  him  on  the  animal  to  keep  him  from 
fallin-,'  to  the  earth. 

Wlit'ii  they  entered  the  city,  the  water-carrier  demanded 
whither  he  should  conduct  him.  "  Alas ! "  said  the  Moor, 
faintly,  "  1  have  neither  home  nor  habitation.  I  am  a  stranger 
ill  the  land.  Suffer  me  to  lay  my  liead  this  night  beneath  thy 
roof,  and  thou  shall  be  amply  repaid." 

Honi'st  I'eregil  thus  saw  himself  unexpectedly  saddled  with 
an  infidel  guest,  but  he  was  too  humane  to  refuse  a  night's 
shelter  to  a  fellow-being  in  so  forlorn  a  plight ;  so  he  con- 
ducted the  Moor  to  his  dwelling.  The  children,  who  had 
sallied  forth,  open-mouthed  as  usual,  on  hearing  the  tramp  of 
the  donkey,  ran  back  with  affright,  when  they  beheld  the 
turbaned  stranger,  and  hid  themselves  behind  their  mother. 
The  latter  stepped  forth  intrepidly,  like  a  ruffling  hen  before 
her  brood,  when  a  vagrant  dog  approaches. 

"What  infidel  companion,"  cried  she,  "is  this  you  have 
brought  home  at  this  late  hour,  to  draw  upon  us  the  eyes  of 
the  IiKpiisition  ?  " 

"Be  ([uiet,  wife,"  rv;plied  the  Gallego,  "here  is  a  poor  sick 
stranger,  without  friend  or  home  :  wouldst  thou  turn  hiia 
forth  to  perish  in  the  streets  ?  " 

The  wife  would  still  have  remonstrated,  for,  although  she 
lived  in  a  hovel,  she  was  a  furious  stickler  for  the  credit  of 
her  house ;  the  little  water-carrier,  however,  for  once  was 
stiff-necked,  and  refused  to  bend  beneath  the  yoke.  Ho 
assisted  the  poor  Moslem  to  alight,  and  spread  a  mat  and  a 
sheepskin  for  him,  on  the  ground,  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
house;  Ixdiig  thi;  only  kind  of  bed  that  his  poverty  afforded. 

In  a  little  while  tin;  Moor  was  seized  with  violent  convul- 
sions, whii'li  defied  all  the  ministering  skill  of  the  sim])le 
water-carrier.     The  eye  of  the  poor  patient  acknowledged  his 
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kindness.  During  an  interval  of  liis  fits  ho  callod  liim  to  his 
side,  and  addressing  liiui  in  a  low  voice ;  "  My  end,"  said  ho, '.  i 
fear  is  at  hand.  If  I  die  1  hcqueatii  you  this  box  as  a  row'ard 
for  your  charity."  So  saying,  he  oi)ened  his  albornoz,  or  cloak, 
and  showed  a  "small  box  of  sandal-wood,  strappiul  round  his 
body. 

"God  grant,  my  friend,"  replied  the  worthy  little  Gallogo, 
"  that  you  may  live  many  years  to  enjoy  your  treasure,  what! 
ever  it  may  be." 

The  Moor  shook  his  head ;  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  box, 
and  would  have  said  something  more  concerning  it,  hut  hisooii! 
vulsions  returned  with  increased  violence,  and  in  a  littlu  wliile 
he  expired. 

The  water-carrior's  wife  was  now  as  one  distracted.  "This 
comes,"  said  she,  '"of  your  i'oolish  good-nature,  always  runnini; 
into  scrapes  to  oblige  others.  What  will  become  of  us  wlieii 
this  corpse  is  found  in  our  house  ?  We  shall  be  sent  to  prison 
as  murderers;  and  if  we  escape  with  our  lives,  shall  be  ruiiad 
by  notaries  and  alguazils." 

Poor  I'eregil  was  in  equal  tribulation,  and  almost  repontt'd 
himself  of  having  done  a  good  deed.  At  length  a  thought 
struck  him.  "It  is  not  yet  day,"  said  he.  "1  can  couvi-v 
the  dead  body  out  of  the  city  and  bury  it  in  the  sands  on  thi 
banks  of  the  Xenil.  No  one  saw  the  Moor  enter  our  dwcUincT, 
and  no  one  will  know  anything  of  his  death."  So  s;u(l,  su 
done.  The  wife  aided  him.  They  rolled  the  body  of  the  un- 
fortunate Moslem  in  the  mat  on  which  he  had  exjtircd,  laid  it 
across  the  ass,  and  Peregil  set  out  with  it  for  the  bunks  ut  thu 
river. 

As  ill  luck  would  liave  it,  there  lived  opposite  to  the  water- 
carrier  a  barber,  named  IV'drillo  Pedrugo,  one  of  the  'uost 
prying,  tattling,  mischief-making,  of  his  gossip  tribe.  He  was 
a  weasel-faced,  spider-legged  varlet,  su})ple  and  insinuatiiii,'; 
the  famous  Barber  of  Seville  could  not  surpass  him  for  his 
universal  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  others,  and  he  liad  iic 
more  power  of  retention  than  a  sieve.  It  was  said  that  lie 
slept  but  with  one  eye  at  a  time,  and  kept  one  ear  uncovcri'd, 
so  that,  even  in  his  sleep,  he  might  see  and  hear  all  that  was 
going  on.  Certain  it  is,  he  was  a  sort  of  scandalous  (diroiiicle 
for  the  quidnuncs  of  (rranada,  and  had  nu)re  customers  than  all 
the  rest  of  his  fraternity. 

This  meddlesome  barber  heard  Peregil  arrive  at  an  uiuisuul 
hour  at  night,  and  the  exclan.ations  of  his  wife  and  childivn. 
His  head  was  instantly  ]i()pped  out  of  a  little  window  which 
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served  Iiim  as  a  lookout,  and  ho  saw  his  noicrhbnr  assist  a  man 
in  Moorish  },'ai'b  into  his  dwellinj^'.  This  \v;is  so  strange  an 
occurrence  that  Tedrillo  I'edrugo  slopt  not  a  wink  tliat  night 
—  every  live  minutes  he  was  at  liis  loopliole,  watc.liing  the 
lights  that  gleamed  through  tlie  chinks  of  his  neighbor's  door, 
ami  before  daylight  he  beheld  Peregil  sally  forth  with  his 
donkey  unusually  laden. 

Till)  inquisitive  barber  was  in  a  fidget;  he  slipped  on  his 
clothes,  and,  stealing  forth  silently,  f()lh)wed  the  water-carrier 
at  a  distance,  until  he  saw  him  dig  a  hole  in  the  sandy  bank 
of  the  Xenil,  and  bury  something  that  had  the  appearance  of 
a  (lead  body. 

The  barber  hied  him  liome  and  fidgeted  about  his  shop,  set- 
tin>;  everything  upside  down,  until  sunrise.  Jle  then  took  a 
basin  under  his  arm,  and  sallied  forth  to  the  house  of  his  daily 
customer,  the  Alcalde. 

Tlie  /Vlcaldo  was  just  risen.  Pedrillo  Vedrugo  seated  him  in 
a  chair,  threw  a  napkin  round  his  necdc,  j)ut  a  basin  of  hot 
water  umier  his  chin,  and  began  to  mollify  iiis  beard  with  his 
fiut,'ers. 

"  Strange  doings,"  said  l^edrugo,  who  jilayed  barber  and 
newsmonger  at  tlie  same  time.  "  Strange  doings  !  Robbery, 
and  nuirder,  and  burial,  all  in  one  night !  " 

"Hey  ?  liow  !     What  is  that  you  say  ?  "  crii-d  the  Alcalde. 

"I  say,"  replied  the  barber,  rul)bing  a  piece  of  soap  over  the 
nose  and  nn)uth  of  the  dignitary,  for  a  Sj)anish  barber  disdains 
to  employ  a  brush  ;  "  I  say  that  IVregil  the  (lallego  has  robbed 
and  murdered  a  Moorish  Mussulman,  and  buried  him  this 
blessed  night,  — maldita  sea  la  noche, — accursed  be  the  night 
for  the  same  ! " 

'•15ut  liow  do  you  know  all  this?''  demanded  the  Alcalde. 

"He  patient,  Scnor,  and  you  shall  hear  all  about  it,''  replied 
Poih'illo,  taking  him  by  the  nose  and  sliding  a  razor  over  his 
cheek.  He  tlien  recounted  all  that  he  had  seen,  going  through 
both  operations  at  the  same  time,  shaving  his  beard,  washing 
his  chill,  ;ind  wijjing  him  dry  with  a  dirty  napkin,  while  he  was 
rohhiug,  inurchn-ing,  and  burying  the  Moslem. 

Now  it  30  ha))pened  that  this  Alcalde  was  one  of  the  most 
overhearing,  .and  at  the  same  time  most  griping  and  corrupt 
curmudgeons  in  all  Granada.  It  could  not  be  denied,  however, 
that  In-  set  a  high  value  upon  justice,  for  he  sold  it  at  its  wc^'ght 
in  ^'(ild.  lie  pn'sumcd  tlie  ease  in  point  to  be  one  of  murder 
and  robbery  ;  doubtless  there  must  be  ricdi  spoil ;  how  was  it 
to  be  secured  into  the  legitimate  hands  of  the  law  ?  for  as  to 
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moroly  ontrappin.cj  tlio  (IcliiuiiuMit-— that  would  bo  ft^odirii;  the 
«j:ill()\vs:  but  I'lit.riippiiii,'  tlic  liooty  —  that  woiiUl  1)0  ciiriclii,,,, 
the  jii'^:je;  and  such,  a(H'onliii.^  to  his  crei'd,  was  the  ^r.Mt  end 
of  justice.  So  thinking,  ho  suniinom'd  to  his  prcsi'iKo  lus 
trustiest  alguazil ;  a  gaunt,  hungry-looking  varlet,  cbid.  ucoord. 
ing  to  the  ;;ustoni  ol'  his  order,  in  the  ancient  Spanish  i^arb^ 
a  broad  black  beaver,  tiirnod  up  at  its  sid(>s ;  a  (piainl  rufT,  a 
small  black  cloak  dangling  from  his  shoulders;  rusty  h]:u.\ 
under-clothes  that  set  olT  his  spare  wiry  I'raine ;  whili"  in  \{y^ 
liand  lie  bore  a  slemler  whiti;  wand,  the  dreaded  insigniiu,!'  hi.5 
oflicc.  Such  was  uhe  legal  bloodhouml  of  the  ancient  Siiani^li 
breed,  that  he  put  ui)on  the  traces  of  the  unlucky  watci-i-ar. 
rier;  and  such  was  his  speed  and  certainty  that  he  was  upon 
the  liaunclu'S  of  poor  I'cregil  Ix-fore  he  had  returned  to  his 
dwelling,  and  brought  botli  him  and  his  donkey  before  the  dis- 
pens(!r  of  justice. 

The  Alcahle  bent  upon  liim  one  of  the  most  terrific  frowns. 
"Ilaik  ye,  culprit,"  roared  he  in  a  voice  that  made  the  knees 
of  the  little  (Jallego  smite  together,  —  •■  Hark,  nc  euljirit!  there 
is  no  need  of  denying  thy  guilt:  everything  is  known  to  me, 
A  gallows  is  the  proper  reward  for  the  crime  thou  hast  com- 
mitted, but  I  am  merciful,  and  readily  listen  to  reasoii.  The 
man  that  has  been  murdered  in  thy  house  was  a  Moor,  :ui  infi- 
del,  the  enemy  of  our  faith.  Tt  was  doubtless  in  a  tit  of  reli- 
gious zeal  that  thou  hast  slain  him.  I  will  be  indiil^'eiit, 
therefore  ;  render  up  the  property  of  which  thou  hast  robbed 
him,  and  we  will  hush  the  matter  up." 

The  poor  water-carrier  called  upon  all  the  saints  to  witness 
his  innocence;  alas!  not  one  of  them  appeared,  and  if  ihey 
liad,  the  Alcalde  would  have  disbelieved  the  whoh'  calendar. 
The  water-carrier  rehited  the  whoh;  story  of  the  dy ite.;  Moor 
with  the  straightforward  simplicity  of  truth,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain:  "Wilt  thou  persist  in  saying,"  demanded  the  jud,i,'o, 
"that  this  Moslem  had  neither  gold  nor  jewels,  which  wcretlio 
object  of  thy  cupidity  ?  " 

"As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  your  worship,"  replied  tin."  wnier- 
carrier,  "he  had  nothing  but  a  small  bo.x  of  sandal-W(jod,  whieli 
he  becpieathed  to  me  in  reward  for  my  servic(;s." 

"  A  box  of  sandal-wood  !  :i  bo.x  of  sandal-wood  !  "  ex(!laimed 
the  .Alcahh;,  his  eyes  spiirkling  at  the  idea  of  pr«cious  jewels, 
";uid  where  is  this  box?   when."  have  you  conceided  il  '.'" 

"  AiT  it  please  your  grace,"  replied  tlie  watercarrier,  "it  h 
\\\  (die  ol'  the  panniers  of  my  muh;,  and  heartily  at  the  scrvico 
of  your  worship." 
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ITo  had  hardly  spokoii  tho  words  whcMi  the  keen  alfjuazil 
darted  ol'f  and  r'.';4»|M';inMl  in  an  instant,  with  the  niysterioiis 
box  ol' sandalwood.  Tlu'  Alcalde;  opened  it  with  an  eager  and 
trembling  hand  ;  all  pressed  forward  to  .i,'aze  tipon  the  treasure 
it  was  expected  to  contain  ;  whc-ii,  to  their  disappointment, 
nothing  appeared  witliin  hut  a  parchment  scroll,  covered  with 
Arabic  eliaracters,  an  1  aa  end  of  a  waxtMi  taper  ! 

Wlien  there  is  nothing  to  he  gaiiujd  hy  tlie  conviction  of  a 
prisoner,  justice,  evtui  in  Spain,  is  apt  to  he  impartial.  The 
Alcalde,  having  recovered  from  his  disaii])ointnient  and  found 
that  there  was  really  no  houty  in  the  ease,  now  listened  dis- 
passionately to  the  explanation  of  tlie  water-carrier,  which 
was  corroborated  hy  the  testimony  of  his  wife.  l^>eing  con- 
vinced, tlierefore,  of  his  innocence,  he  discharged  him  from 
arrest;  nay  more,  ho  ])ermitt(d  him  to  carry  off  the  Moor's 
legacy,  the  box  of  sandalwood  aiul  its  contents,  as  the  well- 
merited  reward  of  his  humanity  ;  hut  he  retained  his  donkey 
in  paynu'iit  of  cost  and  charges. 

Hoiiold  the  unfortunate  little  Gallego  reduced  once  more  to 
the  necessity  of  heing  his  own  water-carrier,  and  trudging  u]> 
to  the  well  of  the  Alhamhra  with  a  great  earthen  jar  upon  his 
shoulder.  As  he  toiled  up  the  hill  in  tlie  heat  of  a  summer 
noon  his  usual  good-humor  forsook  liim.  "  Bog  of  an  Alcalde ! " 
would  he  cry,  "to  roh  a  poor  man  of  tlie  means  of  his  subsist- 
ence—  of  the  hest  friend  ho  liad  in  the  world  !  "  And  tlien, 
at  the  reniemhranet!  of  the  heloved  comj)anion  of  liis  labors, 
all  the  kindness  of  his  nature  would  break  forth.  "Ah,  don- 
key of  my  heart!"  would  lu;  exclaim,  resting  liis  hurden  on  a 
stone,  and  wii)ing  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  "  Ah,  donkey  of 
my  heart !  1  warrant  nie  thou  thinkest  of  thy  old  master  !  I 
warrant  me  thou  missest  tlu;  water-jars  —  poor  heast ! " 

Toadiltohis  afflictions  his  wife  received  him,  on  his  returji 
honu'.  with  whimperings  and  rejiinings ;  she  had  clearly  the 
vantagfvgroiind  of  him,  having  warned  him  noc  to  commit  the 
egre'^ious  act  of  hos])itality  which  had  hronglit  on  him  all 
these  misfortunes,  and  like  a  knowing  woman,  she  took  every 
oecasion  to  throw  her  su])eri()r  sagacity  in  his  teeth.  If  her 
children  lacked  food,  or  needed  a  new^  garment,  she  could  an- 
swer with  a  sneer,  "Go  to  your  father;  he  is  heir  to  king 
Chico  of  the  Alhamhra.  Ask  him  to  help  you  out  of  the 
Moor's  strong  hox." 

Was  ever  i)()()r  mortal  so  soundly  punished,  for  having  done 
a  good  aelion  !  The  unlucky  I'eregil  was  grieved  in  flesh  and 
spirit,  but  still  he  hore  meekly  with  the  railings  of  his  spouse. 
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At.  lonf^tli  one  ovoniripr,  wlioii,  .'iCtcr  a  hot  day's  toil,  alio  tanntpd 
liiiii  ill  tiic  usual  inaiiiirr.  he  lost,  all  paUciirL',  He  did  i,,,,^ 
vi'iiliiic  to  retort  u|k)Ii  licr,  but  lii.s  vyv.  rested  upon  the  box  of 
sandalwood,  wliieli  lay  on  a  slielt'  with  lid  liuli'  open,  us  if 
laiii^dnug  in  mockery  at  liis  vexation.  Seizing  it  up  he  dashod 
it  with  indignation  to  the  floor.  "Unlucky  was  tlie  day  that 
I  ever  set  eyes  oil  thee/'  he  cried,  "  or  slieltered  thy  muster 
beneath  my  roof." 

As  the  box  struck  the  floor  tlie  lid  flew  wide  open,  and  the 
pareliuient  scroll  rolled  forth.  I'eregil  sat  regarding  the  s(!r()ll 
for  sometime  in  moody  silence.  At  length  rallying  his  ideas 
"Who  knows,"  thought  he,  "but  this  writing  may  be  of  some 
importance,  as  the  Moor  seems  to  h.wo  guarded  it  with  such 
care."  Ticking  it  up,  therefore,  he  put  it  in  his  bosom,  auj 
the  next  morning,  as  he  was  crying  water  through  tlu^  strcjts 
he  stoppiul  at  tlie  shop  of  a  Moor,  a  native  of  Tangiers,  who 
sold  trinkets  and  perfumery  in  the  Zacatin,  and  asked  him  to 
explain  the  conttMits. 

The  i\Ioor  read  the  scroll  attentively,  then  stroked  his  hoard 
and  smiled.  "This  manuscript,"  saicl  he,  "  is  a  form  of  incau- 
tation  for  the  recuivery  of  hidden  treasure,  that  is  under  the 
power  of  enchantment.  It  is  said  to  have;  such  virtue  that  the 
strongest  bolts  and  bars,  nay  the  adamantine  rock  itself  will 
yield  before  it." 

"  Bah  ! "  cried  the  little  Gallego,  "  what  is  all  that  to  me  ? 
lam  no  enchanter,  and  know  nothing  of  buried  treasure."  So 
saying  he  shouldered  his  water-jar,  left  the  scroll  in  the  hands 
of  the  Moor,  and  trudged  forward  on  his  daily  rounds. 

That  evening,  however,  as  he  rested  himself  about  twilight 
at  the  well  of  the  Alhambra,  he  found  a  iiumb(n-  of  gossip.s°as- 
sembled  at  the  place,  and  their  conversation,  as  is  not  inuisual 
at  that  sliadowy  hour,  turned  upon  old  tales  and  traditions  of 
a  supernatural  nature.  Ik'ing  all  poor  as  rats,  they  dwelt  with 
peculiar  fondness  upon  the  popular  theme  of  enchanted  riches 
left  by  the  IMoors  in  various  jiarts  of  the  Alhambra.  Above 
all,  they  concurred  in  the  belie^"  that  there  were  threat  treas- 
ures buried  deep  in  the  earth  under  the  tower  oi  the  Seven 
Floors. 

These  stories  made  an  unusual  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  honest  Peregil,  and  they  sank  deejier  and  deeper  into  his 
thoughts  as  he  returned  alone  down  the  darkling  avenues, 
"If,  after  all,  there  should  be  treasure  hid  beneath  that  tower 
—  and  if  the  scroll  I  left  with  the  Moor  should  eiiable  iiic  to 
get  at  it!"  In  tlie  sudden  ecstasy  of  the  thought  he  lud 
well-nigh  let  full  his  water-jar» 
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That  night  ho  tumltk-d  niul  tossed,  and  could  scarcely  get  a 
wink  of  sl('(!p  lor  th(!  thoughts  that  were  bewildering  his 
brain.  Uiight  ;uid  oarly,  lie  repairei'  to  tlie  shop  of  the  Moor, 
and  told  him  all  that  was  passing  in  his  mind.  "  You  can 
read  Arabic,''  said  ho,  "8upi)ose  we  go  together  to  the  tower 
and  try  the  effect  of  the  charm;  if  it  fails  we  are  no  worse  off 
than  before,  l)ut  if  it  succeeds  we  will  share  equally  all  the 
treasure  we  may  discover." 

"Hold,"  replied  the  Moslem,  "this  writing  is  not  sufficient 
of  itself;  it  must  bo  read  at  midnight,  by  the  light  of  a  taper 
singularly  compounded  and  ])repared,  the  ingredients  of  which 
are  not  within  my  reach.  Without  such  a  taper  the  scroll  is 
of  no  avail." 

"Say  no  more!"  cried  the  little  Gallego.  "I  have  such  a 
taper  at  hand  and  will  bring  it  here  in  a  moment."  So  saying 
he  hastened  home,  and  soon  returned  with  the  end  of  yellow 
wax  tapiT  that  he  bad  found  in  the  box  of  sandal-wood. 

The  Moor  felt  it,  and  smelt  to  it.  "  Here  are  rare  and 
costly  perfumes,"  said  he,  "combined  with  this  yellow  wax. 
This  is  the  kind  of  taper  specified  in  the  scroll.  While  this 
burns,  the  strongest  walls  and  most  secret  caverns  will  remain 
open;  woe  to  him,  however,  who  lingers  within  until  it  be 
extin<,'uished.     lie  will  remain  enchanted  with  the  treasure." 

It  was  now  agreed  between  them  to  try  the  charm  that 
very  night.  At  a  late  hour,  therefore,  when  nothing  was  stir- 
ring but  bats  and  owls,  they  ascended  the  woody  hill  of  the 
Alhambra,  and  approached  that  awful  tower,  shrouded  by 
trees  and  rendered  formidable  by  so  many  traditionary  tales. 

By  the  light  of  a  lantern,  they  groped  their  way  through 
bushes,  aud  over  fallen  stones,  to  the  door  of  a  vault  beneath 
the  tower.  With  fear  and  trembling  they  descended  a  flight 
of  steps  cut  into  the  rock.  It  led  to  an  empty  chamber,  damp 
and  drear,  from  which  another  flight  of  steps  led  to  a  deeper 
vault.  In  this  way  they  descended  four  several  flights,  Icad- 
iug  into  as  many  vaults,  one  below  the  other,  but  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  was  solid,  and  though,  according  to  tradition,  there 
remained  three  vaults  still  below,  it  was  said  to  be  impossible  to 
penetrate  farther,  the  residue  being  shut  up  by  strong  enchant- 
ment. The  air  of  this  vault  was  damp  and  chilly,  and  had  an 
earthy  smell,  and  the  light  scarce  cast  forth  any  rays.  They 
paused  here  for  a  time  in  breathless  susi)ense,  until  they 
faintly  hoard  the  clock  of  the  watch-tower  strike  midnight; 
upon  this  they  lit  the  waxen  taper,  which  diffused  an  odor  of 
myrrh,  aud  fraukiucense,  and  storax. 
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Tho  Moor  bpjjaii  to  r«^ail  in  a  liurrit'd  voice.  \\o  liad  soarcn 
finisht'd.  when  tlicro  was  a  noise  as  ol  sultU'rraiieous  tlnnidor, 
'Vho  earth  shook,  and  tlie  Hoor  yawning  open  disclosed  ^ 
flijjlit  of  steps.  Treuiblinj,'  witli  awe  they  (U-scended.  iiiul  hy 
tho  light  of  the  lantern  found  themselves  in  another  vault, 
covered  with  Arabie  inscriptions.  In  tlie  centn;  stood  .-i  ^reat 
chest,  secured  with  seven  bands  of  steel,  at  eaeh  entl  of  wlii(.h 
sat  an  enchanted  Moor  in  armor,  but  motionless  as  n  statue, 
being  controlled  by  the  power  of  the  incantation,  ilejore  th(' 
chest  were  several  jars  filled  with  gold  :ind  silver  and  pn-cidus 
stones.  In  the  largestof  these  tliey  thrust  tlieirarnis  up  to  Mi.' 
elbow,  and  at  every  dip  hauled  forth  hands  full  of  Itmud  yellow 
pieces  of  Moorisli  gohl,  or  bracelets  and  ornaments  of  the  same 
precious  metal,  while  occasionally  a  ne(!kla(!e  of  Oriental  pearl 
would  stick  to  tlieir  fingers.  Still  tlu^y  trembled  and  breathed 
short  while  cramming  tlieir  pockets  with  the  spoils  ;  and  cast 
many  a  fearful  glance  at  the  two  eiudiantcd  Moors,  who  sat 
grim  and  mouonless,  glaring  upon  them  with  unwinking  eyes, 
At  length,  struck  with  a  sudden  jianic  at  some  fancied  iiojse, 
they  both  rushed  up  the  staircase,  tumbled  over  one  another 
into  the  upper  apartment,  overturned  ami  extinguished  the 
waxen  taper,  and  the  jv'.vement  again  closed  with  a  thunder- 
ing sound. 

Filled  with  dismay,  they  did  not  pause  until  they  had 
groped  their  way  out  of  the  tower,  and  beheld  tlie  stars  shin- 
ing through  the  trees.  Then  seating  themselves  ujion  the  t,'rass, 
they  divided  the  spoil  determining  to  cojitent  thems.'lvcs  fur 
the  present  with  this  mere  skimming  of  the  jars,  liut  to  return 
on  some  future  night  and  drain  them  to  the  bottom.  'I'o  m.ike 
sure  of  each  other's  good  faith,  also,  they  divided  the  talis- 
mans betweeu  them,  one  retaining  the  scroll  and  the  other  the 
taper ;  this  done,  they  set  off  with  light  hearts  and  well-lined 
l^ockets  for  Granada. 

As  they  wended  their  way  down  the  hill,  the  shnnvd  Moor 
whispered  a  word  of  counsel  in  tlie  ear  of  the  sim[)le  little 
water-carrier. 

"Friend  Peregil,"  said  he,  "all  this  affair  must  be  kejita 
profound  secret  until  we  have  secured  the  treasure  and  con- 
veyed it  out  of  harm's  way.  If  a  whisper  of  it  gets  to  the  ear 
of  the  Alcalde  we  are  undone  !  " 

"  Certainly !  "  replied  the  Gallego  ;  "  nothing  can  be  more 
true." 

"  Friend  Peregil,"  said  the  Moor,  "  you  are  a  discreet  man, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  can  keep  a  secret;  but  —  you  have  a 
wife  —  " 
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"Plio  sliall  not  know  a  word  of  it !  "  rci.licd  the  little  water- 
carrier  siiinlily. 

'•  KiH)uj,'li,"  said  the  Moor,  "  I  depend  upon  thy  diserotion 
and  tliy  in'onuse." 

jjcvcr  w;;.",  promise  more  positive  and  sincere  ;  l)iit  alas  ! 
what  iiiiin  ei'.n  keep  a  sccirct  Irom  Ir'.-wife?  Certainly  Tiot 
such  a  one  as  lV're<,'il  tlie  water-carrier,  who  was  on(!  of  thi^ 
most  Icviiig  and  tractable  oi"  husbands.  On  his  return  home 
he  fouiiil  his  wife  nioi)inj,'  in  a  corner. 

"Mighty  well!  "  cried  she,  as  he  entered;  "you've  cr>tno  at 
last'  after  rambling'  al)out  luitil  this  hf»ur  of  the  nignt.  I 
wonder  you  have  iu)t  brought  honu;  another  Moor  as  a  house- 
mate." Then  bursting  into  tears  she  began  to  wring  her 
hands  and  smite  her  breast.  "  Unh;ii)l»y  woman  that  1  am  !  " 
exclaimed  she,  "  what  will  become  of  me  !  My  house  stripped 
and  iiliuidered  by  lawyers  aiul  alguazils;  my  husband  a  do-no- 
good  that  no  longer  brings  home  bread  to  his  family,  but  goes 
rand)ling  about,  day  and  night,  with  infidel  Moors.  Oh,  my 
chihheii !  my  children  !  what  will  become  of  us ;  we  shall  all 
have  to  beg  in  the  streets  ! " 

Honest  I'eregil  was  so  moved  by  the  distress  of  his  spouse, 
that  he  could  not  help  whimpering  also.  His  heart  was  as 
full  as  his  pockiit,  aii<l  not  to  be  restrained.  Thrusting  liis 
hand  into  the  latter  he  hauled  forth  tliree  or  four  broad  gold 
pieces  and  slii)ped  them  into  her  bosom.  The  j)Oor  woman 
stared  with  astonishment,  aiul  could  not  understaiul  the  mean- 
ing of  this  golden  show(!r.  liefore  she  could  recover  her  sur- 
])riso,  the  little  (Jallego  drew  forth  a  chain  of  gold  and  dangled 
it  before  her,  caiering  with  exultation,  his  mouth  distended 
from  ear  to  ear. 

"Holy  Virgin  ])rotect  us!"  exclaimed  the  wife.  "What 
hast  tliou  been  doing,  I'eregil  ?  Surely  thou  hast  not  been 
conunitting  murder  and  robbery  !" 

The  idea  scarce;  enttu'ed  the  l)rain  of  the  poor  woman  than 
it  boeanie  a  certainty  with  her.  She  saw  a  prison  and  a  gal- 
lows in  the  distance,  and  a  little  bandy-legged  Gallego  hang- 
ing pendent  from  it  ;  and,  overcome  by  the  horrors  conjured 
up  by  her  imagination,  fell  into  violent  hysterics. 

What  could  the  poor  man  do  ?  He  had  no  other  means  of 
pacifying  his  wife  and  disj)elling  the  ])hantoras  of  her  fancy, 
than  by  relating  the  whole  story  of  his  good  fortune.  This, 
however,  he  did  not  do  until  he  had  exacted  from  her  the  most 
solemn  promise  to  keep  it  a  profound  secret  from  every  living 
being. 
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To  (Icsciibe  h»>r  joy  would  Im  iinpossiblo.  Sho  fltm^r  1,^, 
arms  rniiml  the  mck  of  li(!r  IiusIkiikI,  ;iii»l  iilinost,  str.iD.^I..^]  lii,„ 
with  Ikt  ciirossrs.  '-Now,  wilV  !  "  cxrliiiiiicti  the  liuln  11,;^ 
with  lioiH'st  exultiition,  -  whiit  s:iy  you  now  to  tht;  Moor's 
legacy?  IIcMioclorth  nevtu-  abuse  mo  for  heli)ing  a  tVllow 
creature  in  distri'ss." 

Til.'  liont'st  (fallt'go  retired  to  his  sheepskin  mat,  and  slept 

as  soundly  as  it'  on  a  bed  of  down.     Not  so   his  wife she 

emptied  the  wliole  eontents  of  his  poekiits  upon  the  mat,  aiid 
sat  eouiitini,'  gold  pieces  of  Arabie  coin,  trying  on  necklaces 
and  ear-rings,  and  fancying  the  iiguro  she  should  one  day  mako 
when  jiermitted  tc  enjoy  her  riches. 

On  the  following  morning  the  honest  Gallego  took  a  hroau 
golden  coin,  and  repaired  with  it  to  a  jmvidler's  sliop  in  the 
Zactatin  to  offer  it  for  sale  ;  pretending  to  have  found  it  among 
the  ruins  of  tlie  Alhambra.  The  jeweller  saw  tliat  it  had  an 
Arabie  inscription  and  was  of  tht;  purcist  gold;  he  olTorcd, 
however,  but  a  third  of  its  value,  with  whicdi  the  water-carrier 
was  perfectly  content.  I'eregil  now  bought  new  idothes  for 
his  little  Hock,  and  all  kinds  of  toys,  togt;ther  with  ample  pro- 
visions for  a  hearty  meal,  and  returning  to  his  dwelling  set 
all  his  children  dancdng  around  him,  while  he  capered  iu  the 
midst,  the  happiest  of  fatluirs. 

The  wife  of  the  wat(!r-earrier  kept  her  promise  of  secrecy 
with  suri)rising  strictness.  For  a  whole  <l:iy  and  a  half  she 
went  about  with  a  look  of  mystery  and  a  heart  swelling  almost 
to  bursting,  yet  she  held  her  peacte,  though  surrounded  l)y  her 
gossips.  It  is  true  she  could  not  help  giving  lierself  a  ft'wairs, 
apologized  for  her  ragged  dress,  and  talked  of  ordering  a  now 
l)as(piina  all  trimmed  with  gold  lace  and  bugles,  and  a  now 
lac(^  mantilla.  She  threw  out  hints  of  her  husband's  intention 
of  leaving  otf  his  trade  of  water-earrying,  as  it  did  not  alto- 
gether agree  with  his  health.  In  fact  she  thought  they  shonkl 
{ill  retire  to  the  country  for  the  summer,  that  the  children 
might  hav(i  the  benefit  of  the  mountain  air,  for  tliere  was  no 
living  in  the  (dty  in  this  sultry  season. 

'I'lie  neighbors  stared  at  each  other,  and  thouglit  the  poor 
woman  had  lost  her  wits,  and  her  airs  and  graces  and  elegant 
pretensions  were  the  theme  of  universal  scoffing  and  merri- 
ment among  her  friends,  the  moment  her  back  was  turned. 

If  she  restrained  herscdf  abroad,  however,  she  indemiutied 
herself  at  home,  and,  putting  a  string  of  rich  Oriental  ])eail3 
round  her  neck,  Moorish  bracelets  on  her  arms  ;  an  aigrette  of 
iiamoudb  ou  her  head,  sailed  backwai'ds  and  forwards  iu  her 
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slattorii  nif^s  about  tlin  room,  n(»w  aiitl  tlion  stojipinpf  to  .'ulniiro 
iicrscir  III  ii  ln'oUcii  niirnir.  Nay,  in  tin-  iiiipulst'  of  her 
siiiipl*'  vanity,  slu'  <'oiil(l  not  resist  on  oiut  o(H;asion  sliowin;^ 
heisi'll'  at  tin!  window,  to  enjoy  the  el'fect  of  her  finery  on  tho 
lasscrs  by. 

As  tht!  fates  wouhl  have  it,  I'edrillo  I'edrugo,  the  nieddle- 
soiiic  l)arl)er,  was  at  this  moment  sittiuf^  idly  in  his  shop  on 
till!  ojipoHite  side  of  the  street,  wiu^n  his  ever  watchful  eye 
caiiglil  the  sparkle  of  a  diamond.  In  an  instant  lie  was  at  his 
looii-liolt',  re(!oniioitriii<,'  the  slattern  spouse  of  tlu^  water- 
(.jri'it'r.  deciorated  willi  tlu;  splendor  of  an  eastern  hrido.  No 
sooner  had  he  taken  an  aeeurati!  inventory  of  her  ornaments 
tliiiu  lit'  posted  olf  with  all  specMl  to  tho  Alcalde.  In  a  little 
wtiilo  the  huni^ry  al<,niazil  was  aj,'ain  oji  the  scent,  and  before 
till!  (lay  was  over,  the  unfortunate  I'eregil  was  once  more 
(lr;if,',!,'ed  into  the  presiMiei!  of  the  judj^e. 

"ilow  is  tliis,  villain!"  cried  the  Alcalde  in  a  furious 
voice.  "You  told  uw  that  tho  infidel  who  died  in  your  house 
left  nothinj,'  behind  but  an  empty  coffer,  and  now  I  luMr  of 
your  wife  ilauntin<?  in  her  rags  decked  out  with  pearls  and 
(liainoiids.  Wretch,  that  thou  art !  ])r(ij)are  to  render  u})  tho 
spoils  of  thy  miserabhi  victim,  and  to  swing  on  the  gallows 
that  is  alreatly  tir(>d  of  waiting  for  thee." 

The  terrified  water-carri(>r  fell  on  his  knees,  and  made  a 
full  relation  of  the  marvcdlous  manner  in  which  he  had  gained 
his  wealth.  The  Alcalde,  tin;  alguazil,  and  the  inquisitive 
barber  listened  with  greedy  ears  to  this  Arabian  tale  of  en- 
chanted treasure.  TIk;  algua/il  was  desi)atclR;d  to  bring  tho 
Moor  who  had  assisted  in  the  incantation.  The  M.,.->lein 
entered  half  frightened  out  of  his  wits  at  finding  himself  in 
the  hands  of  the  harpii's  of  the  law.  When  he  beheld  the 
water-carrier  standing  with  sheej)ish  look  and  downcast  cou'i- 
tenanee.  he  compndiended  the  whole  matter.  "  Miserable 
animal,"  «^ul  b^N  ^^  ^i*'  p:issed  near  him,  "  did  I  not  warn  thee 
against  babbling  to  thy  wife  ?  " 

The  story  of  the  Moor  coincided  exactly  with  that  of  his 
colleague  ;  but  the  Alcalde  affected  to  be  slow  of  belief,  and 
threw  out  menaces  of  imprisonment  and  rigorous  investiga- 
tion. 

"Softly,  good  Senor  Alcalde,"  said  the  Mussulman,  who  by 
this  tinu-  had  recovered  his  usual  shrewdness  and  self-])Osses- 
sion.  "  Let  us  not  mar  fortune's  favors  in  the  scramble  for 
them.  Nobody  knows  anything  of  this  nuitter  but  ourselves; 
let  us  keep  the  secret.     There  is  wealth  enough  in  the  cave  to 
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PTirioli  lis  all.     Promise  a  fair  division,  and  all  sliall  bo  pro. 
ducctl ;  rcliisc,  and  the  cave  sliall  remain  i'orevcr  elosnl." 

TheAlealde  eonsultrd  apart  with  the  jilgnazil.  The  latter 
was  an  old  fox  in  his  profession.  "Promise  anythiiio-,"  said 
he,  "until  you  get  })OSsession  of  the  treasure.  You  may  then 
seize  upon  the  whole,  and  if  he  and  his  accomplice  dare  to 
murmur,  threaten  them  with  the  fagot  and  the  stake  as  intiilels 
and  sorcerers." 

The  Alcalde  relished  the  advice.  Smoothing  his  brow  and 
turning  to  the  Moor,  —  "  This  is  a  strange  story,"  said  he, 
"  and  may  be  true,  but  I  must  have  ocular  proof  of  it.  This 
very  night  you  must  repeat  the  incantation  in  my  presence. 
If  there  be  really  such  treasure,  we  will  share  it  aniiealjly 
between  us,  and  say  nothing  further  of  the  matter  ;  if  yo  liave 
deceived  me,  expect  no  mercy  at  my  hands,  lu  the  mean 
time  you  must  remain  in  custody." 

The  Moor  and  the  water-carrier  cheerfully  agreed  to  these 
conditions,  satisfied  that  the  event  would  prove  the  truth  of 
their  words. 

Towards  midnight  the  Alcalde  sallied  fni-fh  secretly,  attended 
by  the  alguazil  and  the  meddlesome  ba*  oer,  all  strongly 
armed.  They  conducted  the  Moor  and  che  water-carrier  as 
])risoners,  and  were  provided  with  the  stout  donkey  of  tlie 
latter,  to  bear  off  the  expected  treasure.  They  arrived  at  the 
tower  without  being  observed,  and  tying  the  donkey  to  a  fi«,'- 
tree,  descended  into  the  fourth  vault  of  the  tower. 

The  scroll  was  produced,  the  yellow  waxen  taper  lighted, 
and  the  Moor  read  the  form  of  incantation,  'i'he  ea-th 
trembled  as  before,  and  the  pavement  opened  with  a  tlniiuler- 
ing  sound,  disclosing  the  narrow  flight  of  steps.  Th'  Alcalde, 
the  alguazil,  and  the  barber  v/ere  struck  aghast,  and  could  not 
summon  courage  to  descend.  The  Moor  and  the  water-carrier 
entered  the  lowsr  vault  and  found  the  two  Moors  sen  ted  as 
before,  silent  and  motionless.  They  removed  two  of  the  t,'reat 
jars  filled  with  golden  coin  and  precious  stones.  The  water- 
carrier  bore  them  up  one  by  one  upon  his  shoulders,  but 
though  a  strong-backed  little  man,  and  accustomed  to  carry 
burden',,  he  staggered  beneath  their  weight,  and  found,  when 
slung  on  each  side  of  his  donkey,  they  were  as  much  as  the 
animal  could  i>ear. 

"  Let  us  be  content  for  the  present,"  said  the  Moor  ;  "  here 
is  as  much  treasure  as  we  can  carry  off  without  being  jier- 
ceived,  and  enough  to  make  us  all  wealthy  to  our  heart's 
desire." 
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« Is  there  more  treasure  remaining  behind  ?  "  demanded  the 

Alcalde. 

"Tlie  greatest  prize  of  all,"  said  the  Moor  ;  "a  huge  coffer, 
bound  with  bands  of  steel,  and  filled  vrith  pearls  and  precious 

stones." 
"  Let  us  have  up  the  coffer  by  all  means,"  cried  the  grasping 

Alcalde. 

"I  will  descend  for  no  more,"  said  the  Moor,  doggedly. 
"Enough  is  enough  for  a  reasonable  man;  more  is  superdu- 

ous." 

"And  I,"  said  the  water-carrier,  "will  bring  up  no  further 
burden  to  break  the  back  of  my  poor  donkey." 

Finding  commands,  threats,  and  entreaties  equally  vain,  the 
Alcalde  turned  to  his  two  adherents.  "Aid  me,"  said  he,  "to 
bring  up  tlie  coffer,  and  its  contents  shall  be  divided  botween 
us."  St)  saying  he  descended  the  steps,  followed,  with  trem- 
bling reluctanee,  by  the  alguazil  and  the  barber. 

No  sooner  did  the  Moor  behold  them  fairly  earthed  than 
hij  extinguished  tht  yellow  taper  :  the  pavement  closed  with 
its  usual  crash,  and  tie  three  worthies  remained  buried  in  its 
womb. 

He  then  hastened  up  the  different  flights  of  steps,  nor 
stopped  until  in  the  oDcn  air.  The  little  water-carrier  fol- 
loAved  him  as  fast  as  hit,  short  legs  would  permit. 

"What  hast  thou  done  ?  "cried  Peregil,  as  soon  as  he  could 
recover  breath.  "  The  Alcalde  and  the  other  two  are  shut  up 
in  the  vault ! " 

"  It  is  the  will  of  Allah  ! "  said  the  Moor,  devoutly. 

"And  will  you  not  idease  them  ?  "  demanded  the  (lallego. 

"Allah  forbid!"  replied  the  Moor,  smoothing  his  beard. 
"It  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  they  shall  remain 
enchanted  until  some  future  advent\ir';'r  arrive  to  break  the 
charm.  The  will  of  God  be  done  !  "  So  saying  he  hurled 
the  end  of  the  waxen  taper  far  among  the  gloomy  thickets  of 
the  glen. 

There  was  now  no  remedy  ;  so  the  Moor  and  the  water-car- 
rier proceeded  with  the  richly-laden  donkey  towards  the  city  : 
nor  could  honest  Peregil  refrain  from  hugging  and  kissing 
his  long-eared  fellow-laborer,  thus  restored  to  him  from  the 
clutches  of  the  law;  aiul,  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whi('h  gave 
the  KJuiple-hearted  little  man  most  joy  at  the  moment  the 
gaining  of  tiie  treasure  or  the  recovery  of  tlie  donkey. 

Tlic  two  partners  in  good  luck  tlivided  tluiir  spoil  amicably 
and  fairly,  except  that  the  Moor,  who  had  a  little  taste  for 
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trinketry,  made  owt  to  cfet  into  his  hoap  the  most  of  tlip  poarls 
and  precious  stones,  and  otiier  baul)les,  but  then  lie  always 
gave  tb^  water-carrier  in  lieu  niagiiiticent  jewels  of  massy  ^o\i[ 
of  five  times  the  size,  with  which  the  latter  was  heartily  con- 
tent.  They  took  care  not  to  linger  within  reach  of  accidonts, 
but  made  off  to  enjoy  their  wealth  undisturbed  in  other  coun! 
tries.  The  Moor  returned  to  Africa,  to  his  native  city  of 
Tangiers,  and  the  Gallego,  with  his  wife,  his  children,  nnd  hig 
donkey,  made  fcJio  best  of  his  way  to  Portugal.  Here,  muler 
the  admonition  and  tuition  of  his  wife,  he  becaiae  ajK'rsnnage 
of  some  consequence,  for  she  made  the  wortliy  little  man  array 
his  lon,<^  body  and  short  legs  in  doublet  and  hose,  with  ^ 
feather  in  his  hat  and  a  sword  by  his  side;  and,  laying  aside 
his  familiar  appellation  of  Peregil,  assume  the  more  sonorous 
title  of  Don  Pedro  Gil.  His  i)rogeny  grew  uj*  a  thriving  and 
merry-hearted,  though  short  and  bandy-legged  geneiation; 
while  Senora  Gil,  be-fringed,  be-laced,  and  be-tassellcd  from 
her  head  to  her  heels,  with  glittering  rings  on  every  linger, 
became  a  model  of  slattern  fashion  and  finery. 

As  to  the  Alcalde,  and  Ins  adjuncts,  they  remained  shut  up 
under  the  great  tower  of  the  Seven  Floors,  and  tlieri'  tjiey 
remain  spellbound  at  the  present  day.  '\Vlieiu:ver  then-  shall 
be  a  l?,ck  in  Spain  of  pimping  barbers,  sharking  alguazils,  and 
corrupt  Alcaldes,  they  may  be  sought  after ;  but  if  they  liave 
to  wait  until  such  time  for  their  deliverance,  there  is  danger 
of  their  enchantment  enduring  until  doomsday. 


THE  TOWER  OF   LAS   INFANTAS. 

In  an  evening's  stroll  up  a  narrow  g'en,  oversiiadowed  by 
fig-trc^r,  pomegranates,  and  myrtles,  v/hich  divides  the  lands 
of  tiie  fortress  from  those  of  tiie  Generalife,  I  was  struck 
with  tlie  romantic  appearance  of  a  Moorish  tower  in  tlit;  outer 
wall  of  the  Alhambra,  risiiig  high  above  the  tri-e-tops,  and 
catching  the  ruddy  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  A  solitary  win- 
dow at  a  great  height  commanded  a  view  of  the  gltMi  ;  and  as  I 
was  regarding  it,  a  young  female  looked  out,  with  her  head 
adorned  with  flowers.  She  was  evidently  superior  to  the 
usual  class  of  ])eople  inhabi'iiig  the  old  towers  of  the  foitress; 
and  this  sudden  and  picturescpie  glimpse  of  her  reminded  me  of 
the  descriptions  of  captive  beauties  in  fairy  tales.     These  fa::ci- 
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ful  associations  were  incroasofl  on  boin<;c  informed  by  my  at- 
jg,„l^iit  Mateo,  that  this  was  tin;  Tower  of  the  Princesses  (La 
Torre  (l»3  his  Infantas);  so  eallt;(l,  frt)ni  liaving  been,  according 
to  tradition,  tlie  residence  of  the  danghters  of  the  Moorisii 
kiii'^s.  1  have  since  visited  the  tower.  It  is  not  generally 
shown  to  strangers,  thongli  well  wortliy  attention,  for  the 
interior  is  equal,  for  beauty  of  architecture,  and  delicacy  of  or- 
nament, to  any  part  of  the  palace.  The  elegance  of  the  cen- 
tral 1i:l1I,  with  its  marble  fountain,  its  lofty  arches,  and  richly 
fretted  dome ;  the  arabesc^ues  and  stucco-work  of  the  small 
but.  well-[)ro{)ortioned  chambers,  though  injured  by  time  and 
ne'doet,  .dl  accord  with  the  story  of  its  being  anciently  the 
abode  of  royal  beauty. 

The  little  old  fairy  (|ueeu  who  lives  under  the  staircase  of 
the  Allianibra,  and  frequiMits  the  (evening  tertidias  of  Dame 
AiiUmia.  tells  some  fanciful  traditions  about  three  Moorish 
princesses,  who  were  once  shut  up  in  this  tower  by  their 
father,  a  tyrant  king  of  (xranada,  and  were  only  pennitteu  to 
ride  out  at  night  about  the  hills,  when  no  one  was  permitted 
to  come  ill  their  way  under  pain  of  di!ath.  'I'hey  still,  acicord- 
iiii;  lo  her  acc(»unt,  may  be  seen  occasionally  when  the 
moon  is  in  the  full,  riding  in  lonely  places  along  the  mountain 
side,  on  palfn\ys  richly  caparisoned  and  s[)arkling  with  jewels, 
but  they  vanish  on  being  spokiui  to. 

But  before  I  relate  anything  further  respecting  these  prin- 
cesses, the  reader  may  be  a'lxious  to  know  something  about 
the  fair  iidiabitant  of  tlie  tower  with  her  head  dresst^d  with 
flowers,  who  looked  out  from  the  lofty  window.  She  proved 
to  be  tilt  newly-niarried  spouse  of  the  wortliy  ndjutant  of  in- 
valids; who,  though  well  stricken  in  years,  had  had  the 
courai/e  to  take  to  his  bosom  a  young  and  buxom  Andalusian 
damsel.  May  the  good  old  cavalier  bi'  happy  in  his  choice, 
and  find  the  Tower  of  the  Princesses  a  more  seeur*^  residence 
for  female  beauty  than  it  seeins  to  have  proved  in  tlu;  time 
of  the  Moslems,  if  we  may  believe  the  following  legend ! 


LEGEND  OF  THK  THREK  I'.KAUTIFUL  riUNCESSES. 

iNold  times  there  reigned  a,  Moorish  king  in  (rranada,  whose 
name  was  .Mohaiiied,  to  whieli  his  subjects  added  the  apiu'lla- 
tioii  of  (d  llay/.ari,  or,  ''the  leftdiaiided.''  Sonu'  say  he  was 
80  called,  on  account  of  his  being  really  more  expert  with  his 
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sinister,  than  his  dexter  hand ;  others,  because  lie  was  prone  to 
take  everything  by  the  wrong  end ;  or,  in  otiier  words,  to  mar 
wherever  he  meddled.  CiTtain  it  is,  either  through  inist'ortmiu 
or  mismanagement,  he  was  continually  in  trouble.  Thriot;  was 
he  driven  from  his  throne,  and  on  one  occasion  barely  osoaped 
to  Africa  with  his  life,  in  the  disguise  of  a  iisherman.'  Still 
he  was  as  brave  as  he  was  blundering,  and,  though  left-haiulcd, 
wielded  his  ci meter  to  such  purpose,  that  he  each  time  rn-es- 
tablished  himself  upon  his  throne,  by  dint  of  hard  lightiii(r. 
Insteatl,  however,  of  learning  wisdom  from  adversity,  he  hard- 
ened his  neck,  and  stiffened  his  le!t-arm  in  wilfulness,  'fho 
evils  of  a  public  nature  which  he  thus  brought  upon  himstdf 
and  his  kingdom,  may  be  learned  by  those  who  will  (Udve 
into  the  Arabian  annals  of  Granada ;  the  present  legend  deals 
but  with  his  domestic  policy. 

As  this  Mohamed  was  one  day  riding  forth,  with  a  train  o( 
his  courtiers,  by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Elvira,  ho  met  a 
band  of  horsemen  returning  from  a  foray  into  the  land  of 
the  Christians.  They  were  conducting  a  long  string  of  mules 
laden  with  spoil,  and  many  captives  of  both  sexes,  among  whom, 
the  monarch  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  ilam- 
sel  richly  attired,  who  sat  weeping,  on  alow  palfrey,  and  heeded 
not  the  consoling  words  of  a  duenna,  who  rode  beside  her. 

The  monarch  was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  on  iiujuinng 
of  the  captain  of  the  troop,  found  that  she  was  the  daughter  uf 
the  alcayde  of  a  frontier  fortress  that  had  been  sur})rised  and 
sacked  in  the  course  of  the  foray. 

Mohamed  claimed  her  as  his  royal  share  of  the  booty,  and 
had  her  conveyed  to  his  harem  in  the  Alhambra.  Theri;  every- 
thing was  devised  to  soothe  her  melancholy,  and  the  monarch, 
more  and  more  enamoured,  sought  to  make  her  his  queeu. 

The  Spanish  maid  at  first  repulsed  his  addresses.  He  was 
an  infidel  —  he  was  the  open  foe  of  her  country  —  what  was 
worse,  he  was  stricken  in  years ! 

The  monarch,  finding  his  assiduities  of  no  av  lil,  dotormined 
to  enlist  in  his  favor  the  duenna,  who  had  been  captured  with 
the  lady.  She  was  an  Andalusian  by  birth,  wliosi!  (/hristian 
name  is  forgotten,  being  mentioned  in  Moorish  legends  hy  no 
other  appellation  than  that  of  the  discreet  Kadiga  —  and  dis- 
creet, in  truth  she  was,  as  lu-r  whole  history  makes  evident. 
No  sooner  had  the  Moorish  king  held  a  little  private  conversa- 


'  I'lir  n'RiInr  will  recopiiize  the  ROTirpIgn  connoctod    willi    tlie    rortiinttii  of  th« 
Alu'iiciriuKi'd.    iiiH  vtory  appcaru  to  bti  »  little  rictioiii/.<-<l  in  the  i»f;i'>i<l 
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tion  with  licr,  than  slio  saw  at  onoc  tho  cofroney  of  his  reason- 
iii(r;iinl  undertook  his  causo  with  her  youn;jf  uiistross. 

"(Jo  to,  now  !  "  cried  she;  "what  is  there  in  all  this  to 
flreei)  and  wail  about  ? —  Is  it  not  better  to  be  mistress  of  this 
l)eaiitiiiil  i)alace  with  all  its  gardcMis  and  fountains,  than  to  be 
shut  ui)  within  your  father's  old  frontier  tower  ?  As  to  this 
Mohained  being  an  infidel  —  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ? 
You  marry  hiui  —  not  his  reli;^'ion.  And  if  he  is  waxing  a  little 
old  th(^  sooner  will  you  be  a  widow  and  mistress  of  yourself. 
At  any  rate  you  are  in  his  power —  and  must  either  be  atjueen 
or  a  slave.  —  When  in  the  hands  of  a  robber,  it  is  better  to  sell 
one's  merchandise  for  a  fair  price,  than  to  have  it  taken  by 
main  force.  " 

The  arguments  of  the  diser(>et  Kadiga  prevailed.  The  Span- 
ish lady  dried  her  tears  and  l)ecame  the  spouse  of  Mohamed  the 
left-handed.  She  even  conformed  in  appearance  to  the  faith 
of  her  royal  husband,  and  her  discreet  duenna  immediately 
became  a  zealous  convert  to  the  Moslem  doctrines  ;  it  'vas  then 
the  latter  received  tli(!  Arabian  name  of  Kadiga,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  conHdential  employ  of  lier  mistress. 

In  duo  i)rocess  of  time,  the  Moorish  king  was  made  the 
proud  and  happy  father  of  three  lovely  daughters,  all  born  at 
a  birth.  He  could  have  wished  they  had  been  sons,  but  consoled 
himself  with  the  idea  that  three  daughters  at  a  birth  were 
pretty  well  for  a  man  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  and  left- 
hamled. 

As  usual  with  all  Moslem  monarchs,  he  summoned  his  astrol- 
Qfjers  on  this  happy  event.  They  cast  the  nativities  of  the 
tiiree  ])rincesses,  and  shook  their  heads.  "  Daughters,  ()  king," 
said  they.  *'  are  always  precarious  property  ;  but  these  will 
most  need  your  watchfulness  when  they  arrive  at  a  marriage- 
able age.  —  At  that  tiine  gather  them  under  your  wing,  and 
trust  them  to  no  otlier  guardianship.  " 

Mohainetl  the  left-handed  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  wise 
kiuj,'  by  his  courtiers,  and  was  certainly  so  con.:;idered  by  him- 
self. The  ])rediction  of  the  astrologers  caused  him  but  little 
dis(iuiet,  trusting  to  his  ingenuity  to  guard  his  daughters  and 
outwit  the  fates. 

The  threefold  birtli  was  the  last  matrimonial  trophy  of  the 
monarch ;  his  queen  bore  him  no  more  children,  and  died 
within  a  few  years,  l)e(pieathing  her  infant  daughters  to  his 
love,  and  to  the  lidelity  of  the  discreet  Kadiga. 

Many  years  had  yet  to  elapse  before  the  princesses  would 
arrive  at  that  period  of  dan>?er,  the  marriageable  age.     "  It  is 
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good,  however,  to  be  cautious  in  tiuic,"  said  the  shrewd  moti- 
arch;  so  ho  deterniiued  to  have  them  reared  in  the  royal 
castle  of  Salobrefia.  Tliis  was  a  sumptuous  palace,  incrustetl 
as  it  wore  in  a  i)owertul  Moorish  fortress,  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  overlooking  the  IVlediteiraneaii  sea. 

It  was  a  royal  retreat,  \i\  which  the  Moslem  moiiarchs  shut 
up  such  of  their  relatives  as  might  endanger  their  safety; 
allowing  them  all  kinds  of  luxuries  and  amusements,  in  the 
midst  of  which  tlu'y  passed  their  lives  in  voluptuousi  indolenne. 

Here  the  i)rincesses  remained,  immured  from  the  world, 
but  surrcmnded  by  enjoyment ;  and  attended  by  female  slaves 
who  anticipated  their  wishes.  Tliey  had  delightful  gardens 
for  their  recreation,  filled  with  the  rarest  fruits  and  flowers, 
with  aromatic  groves  and  perfumed  baths.  On  three  sides 
the  castle  looked  down  upon  a  rich  valley,  enamelled  with  all 
kinds  of  culture,  and  bounded  by  the  lofty  Alpuxarra  luoun- 
tains  ;  on  the  other  side  it  overlooked  the  broad  sunny  sea. 

In  this  delicious  abode,  in  a  i)ropitious  climate  and  under 
a  cloudless  sky,  the  throe  princesses  grew  up  into  wondrous 
beauty  ;  but,  though  all  reared  alike,  they  gave  early  tokens 
of  diversity  of  character.  Their  names  were  Zayda,  Zorayda, 
and  Zoraluiyda ;  and  such  was  the  order  of  seniority,  for  there 
had  been  precisely  three  minutes  between  their  births. 

Zayda,  the  eldest,  was  of  an  intrepid  spirit,  and  took  the 
lead  of  her  sisters  in  everything,  as  she  had  done  in  entering 
into  the  woidd.  She  wa>-.  curious  and  inquisitive,  and  fond  of 
getting  at  the  bottom  of  things. 

Zorayda  had  a  great  feeling  for  beauty,  which  was  the 
reason,  no  doubt,  of  her  delighting  to  regard  her  own  image 
in  a  mirror  or  a  fountain,  and  of  her  fondness  for  flowers  and 
jewels,  and  other  tasteful  ornaments. 

As  to  Zo-ahayda,  the  youngest,  she  was  soft  and  timid,  and 
extremely  sensitive,  with  a  vast  deal  of  disposable  tenderness, 
as  was  evident  from  her  number  of  pet  flowers,  and  jiet  birds, 
and  pet  animals,  all  of  which  she  cherished  with  the  fondest 
care.  Her  amusements,  too,  were  of  a  gentle  nature,  and 
mixed  up  with  musing  and  revery.  She  would  sit  for  hours 
in  a  balcony  gazing  on  the  sparkling  stars  of  a  summer's 
night;  or  on  the  se  vvhen  lit  up  by  the  moon,  and  at  such 
times  the  song  of  a  fisherman  faintly  heard  from  the  beach, 
or  the  notes  of  a  Moorish  flute  from  some  gliding  bark,  sufficed 
to  elevate  her  feelings  into  ecstasy.  The  least  uproar  of  the 
elements,  however,  filled  her  with  dismay,  and  a  clap  of 
thunder  was  enough  to  throw  her  into  a  swoon. 
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Voars  rolled  on  sinoolhly  and  serenely ;  the  discreet  Kadiga, 
to  whom  the  princHi.sst's  were  confided,  was  faithful  to  her 
trust  and  attended  them  with  unremitting  care. 

The  castle  of  Salobrena,  as  has  been  said,  was  built  upon 
a  hill  on  the  seacoast.  One  of  the  exterior  walls  straggled 
ilo«n  the  profile  of  the  hill,  until  it  reached  a  jutting  rock 
ovcihansniig  the  sea,  with  a  narrow  sandy  beach  at  its  foot, 
lavt'il  by  the  rippling  billows.  A  small  watch  tower  on  this 
rock  liad  been  fitted  up  ar,  a  pavilion,  with  latticed  windows  to 
aihiiit  the  sea  breeze.  Here  the  princesses  used  to  pass  the 
sultry  hours  of  mid-day. 

Tlie  curious  Zayda  was  one  day  seated  at  a  window  of  the 
pavilion,  as  her  sisters,  reclining  on  ottomans,  were  taking  the 
siesta,  or  noonLide  slumber.  Her  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
calK'V,  which  came  coasting  along,  with  measured  strokes  of 
the  oar.  As  it  drew  near,  she  observed  that  it  was  filled  with 
armed  men.  The  galley  anchored  at  the  foot  of  the  towir: 
a  number  of  Moorish  soldiers  landed  on  the  narrow  beach, 
coiuUu^ting  several  Christian  prisoners.  The  curious  Zayda 
awakened  her  sisters,  and  all  three  peeped  cautiously  through 
the  close  jalousies  of  the  lattice,  which  screened  them  from 
slight.  Among  the  prisoners  were  three  Spanish  cavaliers, 
richly  dressed.  They  were  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  of  noble 
presence,  ond  the  lofty  manner  in  which  they  carried  them- 
selves, though  loaded  with  chains  and  surroumled  with 
enemies,  b(«})oke  the  grandeur  of  their  souls.  The  princesses 
1,'azed  with  intense  and  breathless  interest.  Cooped  up  as 
they  had  been  in  this  castle  among  female  attendants,  seeing 
nothing  of  the  male  sex  but  black  slaves,  or  the  rude  fisher- 
men of  the  seacoast,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
appearance  of  three  gallant  cavaliers  in  the  pride  of  youth 
and  manly  beauty  should  produce  some  commotion  in  their 
bosoms. 

"  Did  ever  nobler  being  tread  the  earth,  than  that  cavalier 
in  crimson  ?  "  cried  Zayda,  the  eldest  of  the  sisters.  "  See 
how  proudly  he  bears  himself,  as  though  all  around  him  were 
his  slaves ! " 

"But  notice  that  one  in  green,"  exclaimed  Zorayda;  "what 
grace !  what  elegance  !  what  spirit !  " 

The  gentle  Zorahayda  said  nothing,  but  she  secretly  gave 
preference  to  the  cavalier  in  blue. 

The  princesses  remained  gazing  until  the  prisoners  were 
out  of  sight  ;  then  heaving  long-drawn  sighs,  they  turned 
rouiith  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  sat  dowu  mus- 
•ug  and  pensive  on  their  ottomaua. 
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Till!  (lisortM't  Kudiga  fouiul  thtMii  in  this  situation  ;  they  re- 
lilted  what  they  liad  seuii.  and  fvcii  tlin  withered  heart  of  the 
duenna  was  wannetl.  "Poor  youths!"  cxcUiimod  slie,  "I'n 
warrant  their  (iaptivity  uialies  many  a  fair  and  high-horn'lady's 
lioart  ache  in  their  native  hind  !  Ah,  my  children,  you  have 
little  idea  of  the  life  these  cavaliers  lead  in  their  own  country 
Such  prankling  at  tournaments  !  such  devotion  to  the  ladies  [ 
such  courting  and  serenading  ! " 

The  curiosity  of  Zayda  was  fully  aroused.  She  was  insati- 
able  in  her  inquiries,  and  drew  from  the  duenna  the  most  ani- 
mated  pictures  of  the  scenes  of  her  youthful  days  and  native 
land.  The  beautiful  Zorayda  bridled  up,  and  slyly  reganled 
herself  in  a  mirror,  when  the  theme  turned  upon  the  charms 
of  the  Spanish  ladies ;  while  Zorahayda  sup])ressed  a  striic 
gling  sigh  at  the  mention  of  mooidight  serenades. 

Every  day  the  curious  Zayda  renewed  her  inquiries  ;  and 
everyday  the  sago  duenna  rej)eated  her  stories,  which  were  lis- 
tened  to  with  i)rofouiul  interest,  though  with  frequent  si;'lis 
by  her  gentle  auditors.  The  discreet  old  woman  awoke  at 
length  to  the  mischief  she  might  be  doing.  She  had  been  ac- 
customed to  think  of  the  princesses  only  as  children,  but  they 
had  imperceptibly  ripened  beneath  her  eye,  and  now  bloomed 
before  herthree  lovely  damsels  of  the  marriageable  age.  —  It  is 
time,  thought  the  duenna,  to  give  notice  to  the  king. 

Mohamed  the  left-handed  was  seated  one  morning  on  a 
divan  in  a  cool  hall  of  the  Alhambra,  when  a  slave  arrived 
from  the  fortress  of  Salobrena,  with  a  message  from  tlie  sace 
Kadiga,  congratulating  him  on  the  anniversary  of  his(l;ui"h- 
ters'  birthday.  The  slave  at  the  same  time  j)resented  a  delicate 
little  basket  decorated  with  flowers,  within  which,  on  a  couch 
of  vine  and  fig  leaves,  lay  a  peach,  an  apricot,  and  a  nectarine, 
with  their  bloom  and  down,  and  dewy  sweetness  upon  tliem, 
and  all  in  the  early  stage  of  tempting  ripeness.  The  monarch 
was  versed  in  the  Oriental  language  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
rapidly  divined  the  meaning  of  this  emblematical  offering. 

"  So,"  said  he,  "  the  critical  period  pointed  out  by  the  as- 
trologers is  arrived.  —  My  daughters  are  at  a  marriageable  ;ige. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  They  are  shut  u])  from  the  eyes  of  men, 
—  they  are  under  tlie  eyes  of  the  discreet  Kadigit  —  all  very 
good  —  but  still  they  are  not  under  my  own  eye;,  as  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  astrologers.  —  'I  must  gatlier  them  under  my 
wing,  and  trust  to  no  otlier  guai'dianship.'  " 

So  saying,  he  ordc-'d  tliar,  ;i  tower  of  the  Alhambra  should 
be  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  departed  at  the  head  of 
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his  L'uanls  for  the  fortress  of  Salobreftii,  to  eouduct  tlieni  homo 

in  niTSoii. 

About  three  years  hud  ehipsed  since  Mohained  had  behehl 
his  (lauKliters,  and  lie  eoiikl  seareely  credit  his  eyes  at  the  w(iii- 
(lerful  (ihaiige  which  that  small  space  of  time  hail  made  in 
tht'ir  appearance.  Durinj^'  the  interval  they  had  passed  that 
wondreii^  boundary  line  in  female  life,  which  separates  the 
crii(U'.  unformed,  and  thoughtless  girl  from  the  blooming, 
bliisliiiig,  meditative  woman.  It  is  like  passing  from  tlu;  Hat, 
blt'ak,  uninteresting  jdain.s  of  La  Mancha  to  the  volupLuuua 
vallt'ys  and  swelling  hills  of  Andalusia. 

Zayila  was  tall  and  finely  formed,  with  a  lofty  demeanor 
and  :i  penetrating  eye.  She  entered  with  a  stately  and  de- 
cided step  ;  and  made  a  profound  reverence  to  Mohamed, 
treating  him  more  as  her  sovereign  than  her  father.  Zorayda 
was  of  the  middle  height,  with  an  alluring  look  and  swimming 
),'iiit,  and  a  sparkling  beauty  heightened  by  the  assistance  of 
the  toilet.  She  approached  her  father  with  a  smile,  kissed 
his  hand,  and  saluted  him  with  several  stanzas  from  a  j)0})ular 
Arabian  poet,  with  which  the  monarch  was  delighted.  Zora- 
hayda  was  shy  and  timid  ;  smaller  than  her  sisters,  and  with 
a  beauty  of  that  tender,  beseeching  kind  which  looks  for  fond- 
ness and  protection.  She  was  little  fitted  to  command  like 
her  elder  sister,  or  to  dazzle  like  the  second ;  but  was  rather 
formod  to  creep  to  the  bosom  of  manly  affection,  to  nestle 
witliin  it,  and  be  content.  She  drew  near  to  her  father  with 
a  timid  and  almost  faltering  step,  and  would  have  taken  his 
hand  to  kiss,  but  on  looking  up  into  his  face,  and  seeing  it 
beaming  with  a  paternal  smile,  the  tenderness  of  her  nature 
broke  forth,  and  she  threw  herself  upon  his  neck. 

Mohamed,  the  left-handed,  surveyed  his  blooming  daughters 
with  mingled  pride  and  perplexity  ;  for  while  he  exulted  in 
their  charms,  he  bethought  himself  of  the  prediction  of  the 
astrologers.  "  Three  daughters  !  —  three  daughters  !  "  mut- 
tered he,  repeatedly  to  himself,  "  and  all  of  a  marriageable 
age !  Here's  tempting  Hesperian  fruit,  that  requires  a  dragon 
watch !  " 

He  prepared  for  his  return  to  Granada,  by  sending  heralds 
before  him,  commanding  every  one  to  keep  out  of  the  road  by 
which  he  was  to  pass,  and  that  all  doors  and  windows  should 
be  closed  at  the  approach  of  the  princesses.  Thisdont^iie  set 
forth  escorted  by  a  troop  of  black  horsemen  of  hideous  aspect, 
and  clad  in  shining  armor. 

The  princesses  rode  beside  the  king,  closely  veiled,  on  beauti- 
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ful  whito  palfreys,  with  velvot  capfirisotis  ombroidprod  with 
gold,  and  swei'piiiR  the  ground;  tliu  bits  and  stiriiipH  wciv  of 
gold,  and  the  silken  bridles  adorniMl  with  pearls  and  pivcifMis 
stones.  The  palfreys  were  covered  with  little  silviT  l„.ll|, 
which  made  the  most  musical  tinkling  as  they  amhl.-d  jjcntly 
along.  Woe  to  the  unlucky  wight,  however,  who  linj^'ered  in 
the  way  when  he  heard  tho  tinkling  (jI"  these  hells  — the 
guards  were  ordered  to  cut  him  down  without  mercy. 

Tho  cavalcad(!  was  drawing  near  to  (Jranada,  wlnni  it  ovit- 
took,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Xenil,  a  small  body  of  Mooiish 
soldiers,  with  a  convoy  of  prisoners.  It  w:is  too  hUc  for  the 
soldiers  to  get  out  of  tho  way,  so  they  threw  themselves  on 
their  faces  on  tho  earth,  or '"ring  their  captives  to  (h>  iIk  hko. 
Among  the  prisoners,  were  the  tliri'c  identical  cavaliers  whom 
the  priiujcsses  had  seen  from  the  pavilion.  They  eiihcr  did 
not  understand,  or  were  too  haughty  to  obey  the  order,  anil 
remained  standing  and  gazing  upon  the  cavalcade  as  it  aj>. 
proached. 

The  ire  of  the  monarcli  was  kindled  at  this  flagrant  defiance 
of  his  orders.  Drawing  his  cimeter  and  pressing  iorwaid.  he 
was  about  to  deal  a  left-handed  blow,  that  might  have  ln'cn 
fatal  to  at  least  one  of  the  gazers,  when  the  ])rincesses  crowded 
round  him,  aiul  imi)lored  mercy  lor  the  prisoners;  even  the 
timid  Zorahayda  forgot  her  shyness  and  became  eloipieiit  in 
their  behalf.  Moliamed  p.aused,  with  uplifted  cimeter,  wlien 
the  captain  of  the  guard  threw  liimself  at  his  feet.  "Let  not 
your  highness,"  said  he,  *'  do  a  deed  that  may  cause  '^mt 
scandal  throughout  tho  kingdom.  These  are  three  brave  and 
noble  Spanish  knights  who  liave  boon  taken  in  liattle.  fi'^ditin;,' 
like  lions  ;  they  are  of  high  birth,  and  may  bring  great  ran- 
soms." 

"Enough,"  said  the  king;  "I  will  spare  tlieir  lives,  hut 
jmnish  their  audacity  —  let  them  be  taken  to  the  Vermilion 
towers  and  put  to  hard  labor." 

Mohamed  was  making  one  of  his  usual  left-handed  blunders. 
In  the  tumult  and  agitation  of  this  blustering  scene,  tlie  veils 
of  the  three  princesses  had  been  thrown  back,  and  the  radiance 
of  their  beauty  revealed ;  and  in  jirolonging  the  jiarley,  the 
king  had  given  that  beauty  time  to  have  its  full  effect.  In 
those  days,  people  fell  in  lovo  much  more  riuddi'uly  than  at 
present,  as  all  ancient  stories  make  manifest. ;  it  is  ntil.  a  mat- 
ter of  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  hearts  of  the  three  cavaliers 
were  completely  captured;  especially  as  gratitude  was  added 
to  their  admiration :  it  is  a  little  singular,  however,  though 
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no  less  cortain,  tliat  oanli  of  ilioni  was  oiirai)tiiro(l  with  a 
gfvenil  hcaiity.  As  to  tlic  itniii'''ss('s,  they  weni  iiioro  than 
ever  stnu'lv  willi  tho  noble  dcuifiinor  ol'  tht;  captives,  and 
cherislied  in  tlifir  breasts  all  that  they  hail  heard  of  their 
valor  iiiul  noldc  linoaKe. 

Tlio  cavalcade  resumed  its  niandi ;  the  three  prinoesstis  rode 
peiisivoly  alonK  on  their  tinklinj,'  palin-ys,  now  and  then  steal- 
'„jf  at,'laiK'e  l)t'hind  in  search  of  tht;  Christian  captives,  and 
the  latter  were  conducted  to  their  allotted  prison  in  the  Ver- 
milion towers. 

The  rcsidcuiie  provided  for  the  princesses,  was  one  of  the 
most  dainty  that  fancy  could  (Uivise.  It  was  in  a  tower  some- 
what aiiait  froia  tlie  main  pahuie  of  tlie  A!lianil)ra,  thou<,'h 
coiinecti'd  wiih  it  by  tin-  wall  which  encircled  the  whole  sum- 
mit of  the  hill.  On  one  side  it  looked  into  the  interior  of 
the  fortress,  and  had  at  its  foot  a  rmall  <,'arden  iilU'd  with  the 
rarest  Huwcrs.  On  the  other  side  it  ovi-rlooked  a  deep 
pmlMiwcred  ravine,  separating;  tin;  grounds  of  the  Alhanibra 
from  those  of  tlu!  (leneralii'e.  The  interior  of  tlic  tower  was 
divided  into  small  fairy  apartnu'iits,  Ix'anti fully  ornanuMited 
in  the  li},'ht  Arabian  styh',  surrounding  a  lofty  ha'll,  the  vaulted 
roof  of  which  rose  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  tower.  The 
walls  and  the  ceilings  of  the  liall  were  adorned  with  ara- 
besques and  fretwork  sparkling  with  gold,  and  with  brilliant 
pencilling.  In  the  centre  of  the  marble  })avem('iit,  was  an 
alabaster  fountain,  set  round  with  aromatic  shrubs  ajid  flowers, 
and  throwing  up  a  jet  of  water  that  cooled  the  whole  edifice 
and  had  a  lulling  sound.  Kouiul  the  Iiall  were  susi)ended 
cages  of  gold  aiul  silver  wire,  containing  singing  birds  of  the 
finest  plumage  or  sweetest  note. 

The  princesses  had  been  represented  as  always  cheerful 
when  in  the  castle  of  Salobrefia  ;  the  king  had  exjiected  to 
see  tlu'in  enraptured  with  the  Alhambra.  To  his  surprise, 
however,  they  began  to  ])ine,  and  grow  inelancholy,  ami  dis- 
satisfied with  everything  around  them.  The  flowers  yielded 
them  no  fragrance;  the  song  of  the  nightingale  disturbed 
their  night's  rest,  and  they  were  out  of  all  j)atience  with  the 
alabaster  fountain,  with  its  eternal  drop,  droj).  and  splash, 
splash,  from  morning  till  niglit,  and  from  night  till  morning. 

The  king,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  testy,  tyrannical  disposi- 
tion, took  this  at  first  in  high  dudg(>on  ;  but  he  reflected  that 
his  daughters  liad  arrived  at  an  age  wlien  the  female  mind 
expands  and  its  desires  augment.  "  They  are  no  longer  chil- 
dren," said  he  to   himself j  "they  are   women   grown,   and 
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require  suitable  objects  to  interest  them."  He  put  in  requisi- 
tion, therel'Dre,  all  the  dressmakers,  and  the  jewellers,  and  the 
artificers  in  gold  and  silver  throughout  the  Zaeatin  of  Gra- 
nada,  and  tho  princesses  were  ovcu'whelmed  with  robes  of 
silk  and  tissue  and  brocade,  and  cashmere  shawls,  and  neck- 
laces of  pearls,  and  dianu)nds,  and  rings,  and  bracelets,  and 
anklets,  and  all  manner  of  precious  things. 

All  however,  was  of  no  avail.  The  jirincesses  continued  pale 
and  languid  in  the  midst  of  their  finery,  and  looked  like  tlim> 
bligiitecf  rosebuds,  drooping  from  one  stalk.  The  king  was  at 
his  wit's  end.  He  had  in  general  a  laudable  coniiileuce  ii, 
his  own  judgment,  and  never  took  advice.  "The  whims  ami 
caprices  of  three  marriageable  damsels,  however,  are  sullirjieut," 
said  he,  "to  puzzle  the  shrewdest  head."  —  So,  for  once  in 
his  life,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  counsel. 

The  person  to  whom  he  applied  was  the  experienced 
duenna. 

"Kadiga,"  said  the  king,  "T  know  you  to  be  one  of  the 
most  discreet  wonu;n  in  the  whole  world,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  trustworthy;  for  these  reasons,  I  have  always  continued 
you  about  the  persons  of  my  daughters.  Fathers  cannot  he 
too  wary  in  whom  they  repose  such  confidence.  I  now  wish 
you  to  find  out  the  sccrcit  malady  that  is  preying  upon  the 
princesses,  and  to  devise  some  means  of  riistoring  them  to 
health  and  cheerfulness." 

Kadiga  promised  implicit  obedience.  In  fact,  she  knew 
more  of  the  malady  of  the  princesses  than  they  did  themselves. 
Shutting  herself  up  with  them,  however,  she  eiuleavored  tu 
insinuate  herself  into  their  confidence. 

"  Vy  dear  children,  what  is  the  reason  you  are  so  dismal 
and  downcast,  in  so  beautiful  a  place,  where  you  have  every- 
thing that  heart  can  wish  ?  " 

Tlie  princesses  looked  vacantly  round  the  apartment,  and 
sighed. 

"  What  more,  then,  would  you  have  ?  Shall  I  get  ynu  thf 
wonderful  parrot  that  talks  all  languages,  and  is  the  delight 
of  Granada  ?  " 

"Odious!"  exclaimed  the  princess  Zayda.  "A  horrid 
screaming  bird  that  chatters  words  without  ideas!  One  must 
be  without  brains  to  tolerate  such  a  pest." 

"Shall  T  send  for  a  monkey  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  to 
divert  you  with  his  antics  ?  " 

"  A  monkey  !  faugh  !"  cried  Zorayda,  "the  detestable  mimic 
of  man.     I  hate  the  nauseous  animal." 
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"Wliat  say  you  to  the  famous  black  singer,  Casern,  from 
the  w}'"''  l''i'i'<^'^  ^^  Morocco.  They  say  he  has  a  voice  as  fine 
js  a  woman's." 

"  I  aiu  terrified  at  the  sight  of  these  black  slaves,"  said  the 
delicate Zorahayda ;  ''besides,  I  have  lost  all  relish  for  music." 

"All,  UP'  cluld,  you  would  not  say  so,"  replied  the  old  woman, 
glylv  "  hiu!  j'ou  heard  the  music  I  heard  last  evening,  from 
•he  three  Spanish  cavaliers  whom  we  met  on  our  journey. — 
Kut  bless  me,  children  !  what  is  the  matter  that  you  blush  so, 
and  are  in  such  a  flutter  ?  " 

'•Nothing,  nothing,  good  mother,  pray  proceed." 

i(\Vell  —  as  1  was  passing  by  the  Vermilion  towers,  last 
evening,  I  saw  the  three  cavaliers  resting  after  their  day's 
labor.  One  was  playing  on  the  guitar  so  gracefully,  and  the 
othei's  sang  by  turns  —  and  they  did  it  in  such  style,  that 
the  very  guards  seemed  like  statves  or  men  enchanted.  Allah 
forgive  uie,  I  could  not  help  being  moved  at  hearing  the  songs 
of  my  native  country.  —  And  then  to  see  three  such  noble  and 
haiulsomp  youths  in  chains  and  slavery." 

Here  the  kind-hearted  old  woman  could  not  restrain  her 

tears. 

"Perhaps,  mother,  you  could  manage  to  procure  us  a  sight 
of  these  cavaliers,"  said  Zayda. 

"  I  think,"  said  Zorayda,  "  a  little  music  would  be  quite 
reviving." 

The  timid  Zorahayda  said  nothing,  but  threw  her  arms 
around  the  neck  of  Kadiga. 

"  Mercy  on  aie  !  "  exclaimed  the  discreet  old  woman  ;  "  what 
are  you  talkiiir,  of,  my  children?  Your  father  would  be  the 
death  of  us  all,  it  he  heard  of  such  a  thing.  To  be  sure,  these 
cavaliers  are  evidently  well-bred  and  high-minded  youths  — 
but  what  of  that !  they  arc  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  and  you 
must  no*  even  think  of  them,  but  with  abhorrence." 

There  is  an  admirable  intrepidity  in  the  female  will,  particu- 
larly when  about  the  marriageable  age,  which  is  not  to  be 
deterred  by  dangers  and  prohibitions.  The  princesses  hung 
round  thoir  old  duenna,  and  coaxed  and  entreated,  and  de- 
clared that  a  refusal  would  break  their  hearts.  What  could 
she  do?  Slie  was  certainly  the  most  discreet  old  woman  in 
the  whole  world,  and  one  of  the  most  faithful  servants  to  the 
king  — but  was  she  to  see  three  beautiful  princesses  break 
their  hearts  for  the  mere  tinkling  of  a  guitar  ?  Beside,  though 
she  had  been  so  long  among  the  Moors,  and  changed  her  faith, 
in  imitation  of  her  mistress,  like  a  trusty  follower,  yet  she 
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was  a  Spaniard  born,  and  had  the  lingerings  of  Christianity 
in  her  heart.  So  bhe  set  ab(Mit  to  contrive  bow  the  wish  of 
the  princesses  might  be  gratified. 

The  Christian  captives  confined  in  the  Vermilion  towers 
were  under  the  charge  of  a  l)ig-\vliiskered,  broad-sliouldered 
renegado,  called  Hussein  IJaba,  who  was  r(  puted  to  lave  a 
most  itching  palm.  Slie  went  to  him,  privately,  and  slininn.; 
a  broad  i)iece  of  gold  into  his  lurid,  '•  Hussein  I^aba,"  said 
she,  "my  mistresses,  the  three  prin 'i.^ses,  who  are  slm't  up  in 
the  tower,  and  in  sad  want  of  amusement,  have  hcanl  of  the 
musical  talents  of  the  three  Spanish  cavaliers,  and  are  desi- 
rous  of  hearing  a  specimen  of  their  skill.  I  am  sure  you  are 
too  kind-hearted  to  refuse  them  so  innocent  a  gratification." 

"What,  and  to  have  my  head  set  grinning  over  the  .rate  of 
my  own  tower  —  for  that  would  be  the  reward,  if  the  kins- 
should  discover  it." 

"No  danger  of  anything  of  the  kind;  the  affair  maybe 
managed  so  that  the  whim  of  the  jirincesses  may  be  gratifli'd, 
and  their  father  be  never  the  wiser.  You  know  the  'leer 
ravine  outside  of  the  walls,  which  passes  immediately  below 
the  tower.  Put  the  three  Christians  to  work  there,  and  attlie 
intervals  of  their  labor  let  them  play  and  sing,  as  if  for  their 
own  recreation.  In  this  way,  the  princesses  will  be  able  to 
hear  them  from  the  windows  of  the  tower,  and  you  may  be 
sure  of  their  paying  well  for  your  eomj)lianee." 

As  the  good  old  woman  concluded  her  hni'aivrun.  shi^  kindlj 
pressed  the  rough  hand  of  the  rciiogado,  and  left  within  it 
another  piece  of  gold. 

Her  eloquence  was  irresistible.  The  very  next  da\  the 
three  cavaliers  were  put  to  work  in  the  ravine.  During 
the  noontide  heat  when  their  fellow  laborers  were  sleopintjin 
the  shade,  and  the  guard  nodding  drowsily  at  his  post,  tlicy 
seated  themselves  among  the  herbage  at  the  foot  of  the  tower, 
and  sang  a  Spanish  roundelay  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
guitar. 

The  glen  was  deep,  the  tower  was  high,  but  their  voices  rose 
distinctly  in  the  stillness  of  the  summer  noon.  Tlie  [jrineesscs 
listened  from  their  balcony  ;  tliey  liad  been  taught  the  iS^iaiiish 
language  by  their  duenna,  and  were  moved  by  the  tenderness 
of  the  song. 

The  discreet  Kadiga,  on  the  contrary,  was  terribly  shocked. 
"Allah  preserve  us,"  cried  she.  "they  are  singiii;^'  a,  love  ditty 
addressed  to  yourselves,  —  did  ever  mortal  hear  of  such  au- 
dacity ?  T  will  run  to  the  slave  master  and  have  them  soundly 
bastinadoed." 
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"What,  bastinado  such  gallant  cavaliers,  and  for  singing  so 
churinii'o'y  "^  "  '^^^^  three  beuuLil'uI  princesses  were  filled 
with  horror  at  the  idea.  With  all  her  virtuous  indignation, 
the  good  old  woman  was  of  a  placable  nature  and  easily  ap- 
Beased.  Beside,  the  music  seemed  to  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  her  young  mistresses.  A  rosy  bloom  had  already  come 
to  their  cheeks,  and  their  eyes  began  to  sparkle.  She  made 
no  further  objection,  therefore,  to  the  amorous  ditty  of  the 
cavaliers. 

When  it  was  finished,  the  princesses  remained  silent  for  a 
ii'iie  •  at  length  Zorayda  took  up  a  lute,  and  with  a  sweet, 
thouf'h  faint  and  trembling  voice,  warbled  a  little  Arabian 
air  the  burden  of  which  was,  "  The  rose  is  concealed  among 
iier  leaves,  but  she  listens  with  delight  to  the  song  of  the 
nightingale." 

From  this  time  forward  the  cavaliers  worked  almost  daily 
in  tho  ravine.  The  considerate  Hussein  Baba  became  more 
and  more  indulgent,  and  daily  more  prone  to  sleep  at  his  post. 
For  some  time  a  vague  intercourse  was  kept  up  by  popular 
son<'S  and  romances  ;  which  in  some  measure  responded  to 
each  other,  and  breathed  the  feelings  of  the  pai.i-,'s.  By 
decrees  the  princesses  showed  themselves  at  the  balcony, 
when  they  could  do  so  without  being  perceived  by  the  guards. 
They  conversed  with  the  cavaliers  also  by  means  of  flowers, 
with  the  symbolical  language  of  which  they  were  mutually 
acquainted ;  the  difficulties  of  their  intercourse  added  to  its 
charms,  and  strengthened  the  passion  they  had  so  singularly 
conceived;  for  love  delights  to  struggle  with  difficulties,  and 
thrives  the  most  hardily  on  the  scantiest  soil. 

The  change  effected  in  the  looks  and  spirits  of  the  prin- 
cesses by  this  secret  intercourse,  surprised  and  gratified  the 
left-handed  king ;  but  no  one  was  more  elated  than  the  dis- 
creet Kadiga,  who  considered  it  all  owing  to  her  able  manage- 
ment. 

At  length  there  was  an  interruption  in  this  telegraphic  cor- 
respondence :  for  several  days  the  cavaliers  ceased  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  glen.  The  princesses  looked  out  from 
the  tower  in  vain.  —  In  vain  they  stretched  their  swan-like 
necks  from  the  balcony  ;  in  vain  they  sang  like  captive  night- 
ingales in  their  cage  ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  their  Chris- 
tian lovers,  not  a  note  responded  from  the  groves.  The 
discreet  Kadiga  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  intelligence,  a!id  soon 
returned  with  a  face  full  of  trouble.  "Ah,  my  children!" 
cried  shf^,  *'  I  saw  what  all  this  would  oome  to,  but  you  would 
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have  your  way  ;  you  may  now  liang  up  your  lutos  on  the  wil. 
lows.  The  Spanish  cavaliers  arc  raiisoineil  by  their  iaiuilips. 
they  are  down  in  Granada,  and  preparing  to  return  to  their 
native  country." 

The  three  beautiful  princesses  were  in  dispair  at  tlie  tid- 
ings. Zayda  was  indignant  at  the  slight  put  upon  tliciu,  in 
thus  being  deserted  wit.iout  a  parting  word.  Zorayda  wrung 
her  hands  and  cried,  and  looked  in  the  glass,  and  wi})ed  away 
her  tears,  and  cried  afresh.  The  gentle  Zorahayda  leaned 
over  the  balcony,  and  wept  in  silencer,  and  her  tears  fell  drop 
by  drop,  among  the  flowers  of  the  bank  where  the  faithless 
cavaliers  had  so  often  been  seated. 

The  discreet  Kadiga  did  all  in  her  jiower  to  soothe  their  sor- 
row. "Take  comfort,  my  children,"  said  she,  ''  this  is  notliinf 
when  you  are  used  to  it.  This  is  the  way  of  the  world.  Ah 
when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  you  will  know  how  to  value  these 
men.  I'll  warrant  these  cavaliers  havf>  their  loves  among  the 
Spanish  beantiiis  of  Cordova  and  Sevillf.  ami  will  soon  he  sere- 
nading under  their  balconies,  and  thinking  no  more  of  the 
Moorish  beauties  in  the  Alhambra. —  Take  comfort,  therefore 
my  children,  and  drive  them  from  your  hearts." 

The  comforting  words  of  the  discreet  Kadiga  only  re(-oubled 
the  distress  of  the  three  princesses,  and  for  two  days  t!:jj 
continued  inconsolable.  On  the  movning  of  the  third,  the 
good  old  woman  entered  their  apartment  all  ruffling  with  in- 
dignation. 

"Who  would  have  believed  such  insolence  in  mortal  man'"' 
exclaimed  she,  as  soon  as  she  could  find  words  to  express  her- 
self; "but  I  am  rightly  served  for  having  connived  at  this  de- 
ception o*^  your  worthy  father  —  never  talk  more  to  lue  of 
your  Spanish  cavaliers." 

"  Why,  what  has  happened,  good  Kadiga?"  exclaimed  the 
princess^.:,  in  breathless  anxiety. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  treason  has  happened  !  —  or  what  is 
almost  as  bad,  treason  has  been  proposed  —  and  to  mo — the 
most  faithful  of  subjects  —  the  trustiest  of  duennas  — yes,  my 
children  —  the  Spanish  avaliers  have  dared  to  tamjicr  with 
me  ;  that  I  should  persuade  you  to  fly  with  them  to  Cordova, 
and  become  their  wives." 

Here  the  excellent  old  woman  covered  her  face  with  her 
liands,  and  gave  way  to  a  \  i,  W.wi  burst  of  grief  and  iiiiii',nia- 
tion. 

The  three  beautiful  princesses  turned  pale  and  red,  pale  acd 
red,  and  trembled,  and  looked  down ;  and  cast  shy  looks  at 
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fiicli  otlier,  but  said  nothing :  inejintinio,  tlio,  old  woman  sat 
rucking  biickward  and  forward  in  violent  agitation,  and  now 
and  lilt-'"  breaking  out  into  exclamations  —  *•  That  ever  I 
should  live  to  be  so  insulted  —  1,  the  most  faithful  of  ser- 
vants ! 

At  length  the  eldest  princess,  who  had  most  spirit,  and 
always  took  the  lead,  ap})roach«'d  her,  and  laying  her  hand 
uiioii  lit'i' ^boulder  —  "'Well,  mother,"  said  she,  "supposing  we 
wfirt!  willing  to  Hy  with  these  Christian  cavaliers — is  such  a 
thing  possible  ';'  " 

Tlie  gooil  old  woman  paused  suddenly  in  her  grief,  and  look 
\\\<r  up — '' I'ossible  !  "  echoed  she,  "to  be  sure  it  is  jjossible. 
Have  not  the  cavaliers  already  brii)ed  Hussein  IJaba,  tlie  rene- 
gado  captain  of  the  guard,  and  arranged  the  whole  plan?  — 
But  then  to  thiidc  of  decei>ing  your  father  —  your  father,  who 
has  placed  such  confidence  in  me  ?  " 

Here  the  worthy  woman  gave  way  to  a  fresh  burst  of  grief, 
and  began  again  to  rock  backwards  and  forwards,  and  to 
wring  her  hands. 

"But  our  father  has  never  placed  any  confidence  in  us," 
said  the  eldest  ])rincess ;  "  but  has  trusted  to  bolts  and  bars, 
and  treated  us  as  captives." 

"  Why,  that  is  true  enougli,"  replied  the  old  woman,  again 
pausing  in  her  grief  —  "  He  has  indeed  treated  you  most  un- 
reasonably. Keeping  you  shut  up  here  to  waste  your  bloom 
ina':.oping  old  tower,  like  roses  left  to  wither  iu  a  flower  jar. 
but  then  to  tly  from  your  native  land." 

••And  is  not  the  land  we  fly  to,  the  native  land  of  our 
mother;  where  we  shall  live  in  freedom?  —  and  shall  we  not 
each  have  a  youthful  husband  in  exchange  for  a  severe  old 
father  ?  " 

••  \^'hy,  that  again  is  all  very  true  —  and  your  father,  I  must 
confess,  is  rather  tyranni(!al.  —  But  what  then" — relapsing 
into  hei^  grief  —  "  would  you  leave  me  behind  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  his  vengeance  ?  " 

"Hyno  moans,  my  good  Kadiga.    Cannot  you  fly  with  us  ?" 

"Very  true,  my  child,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  when  I  talked 
the  matter  over  with  Hussein  Baba,  lie  promised  to  take  care 
of  uie  if  1  would  accompany  you  in  your  flight:  but  then,  be- 
think you.  my  children  ;  are  you  willing  to  renounce  the  faith 
of  yoiu^  father  ?  " 

"The  Christian  faith  was  the  original  faith  of  our  mother," 
said  the  eldest  ])rincesK  ;  "  I  am  ready  to  embrace  it ;  and  so  I 
am  sure  are  my  sisters." 
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"Riglit  again  !"  oxcilaiined  tlio  old  woman,  briglitening  up 
"  It  was  the  original  i'aifcli  of  yonr  mother  ;  and  l)ittoily  ^j 
she  lament,  on  her  death-bed,  that  she  had  renounced  it.  I 
promised  her  then  to  take  care  of  your  souls,  and  I  rejoice  to 
see  that  they  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  saved.  Yes,  my 
children  ;  I  too  was  born  a  Christian  —  and  have  remained  a 
Christian  in  my  heart ;  and  am  resolved  to  return  to  the  faitii. 
I  have  talked  on  the  subject  with  Hussein  Baba,  who  is  ^ 
Spaniard  by  birth,  and  comes  from  a  place  not  far  from  my 
native  town.  He  is  equally  anxious  to  see  his  own  country 
and  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church,  and  the  cavaliers  have 
promised  that  if  we  are  disposed  to  become  man  and  wife  on 
returning  to  our  native  land,  they  will  provide  for  us  hand- 
somely." 

In  a  word,  it  appeared  that  this  extremely  discreet  and 
provident  old  woman  had  consulted  with  the  cavaliers  and  the 
renegado,  and  had  concerted  the  wliole  plan  of  escajie.  The 
eldest  princess  immediately  assented  to  it,  and  her  example 
as  usual  determined  the  conduct  of  her  sisters.  It  is  true,  the 
youngest  hesitated,  for  she  was  gentle  and  timid  of  soul,  and 
there  was  a  struggle  in  her  bosom  between  filial  feeling  and 
youthful  passion.  The  latter  however,  as  usual,  gained  the 
victory,  and  with  silent  tears  and  stifled  sighs  she  prepared 
herself  for  flight. 

The  rugged  hill  on  which  the  Alhambra  is  built  was  in  old 
times  perforated  with  subterranean  passages^  cut  through  the 
rock,  and  leading  from  the  fortress  to  various  parts  of  the 
city,  and  to  distant  sally-ports  on  the  banks  of  the  Darro  and 
the  Xenil.  They  had  been  constructed  at  different  times,  by 
the  Moorish  kings,  as  means  of  escape  from  sudden  insurrec- 
tions, or  of  secretly  issuing  forth  on  private  enterprises. 
Many  of  them  are  now  entirely  lost,  while  others  remain, 
partly  choked  with  rubbish,  and  partly  walled  up  —  momi- 
ments  of  the  jealous  precautions  and  warlike  stratagems  of 
the  Moorish  government,  liy  one  of  these  passages,  Hussein 
liaba  had  untertaken  to  conduct  the  princesses  to  a  sally-port 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  the  cavaliers  were  to  be 
ready  with  fleet  steeds  to  bear  the  whole  party  over  the 
borders. 

The  appointed  night  arrived.  The  tower  of  the  princesses 
had  been  locked  up  as  usual,  and  the  Alhambra  was  buried  in 
deep  sleep.  Towards  midnight  the  discreet  Kadiga  listened 
from  the  balcony  of  a  window  that  looked  into  the  garden, 
Hussein  Baba,  the  renegado,  was  already  below,  and  gave  the 
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anpoiiiti^fl  si,c:ii.'vl.  Tlio  (luoniia  fastonnd  the  end  of  a  ladder  of 
roiu'sto  tlie  halcony,  lowered  it,  into  the  garden,  and  descended. 
Tlio  two  eldest  princesses  followed  h(!r  with  beating  hearts ; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  youngest  princess, 
Zoraliayda,  she  ]iesitat(!d  and  trembled.  Several  times  she 
ventured  a  deli(\ate  little  foot  npon  the  ladder,  and  as  often 
drew  it  back  ;  while  her  jxior  litthi  heart  flnttered  more  and 
more  the  loiitjjer  she  dcliiycd.  She  cast  a  wistful  look  back 
into  the  silken  ehaniber;  she  had  lived  in  it,  to  be  sure,  like  a 
bird  in  a  cage,  but  within  it  she  was  secure  —  who  could  tell 
what  (laiit,'ers  might  beset  luu-  should  she  flutter  forth  into  the 
wide  world  ?  Now  she  bethought  her  of  her  gallant  Christian 
lover,  and  her  little  foot  was  instantly  upon  the  ladder,  and 
anon  she  thought  of  her  fatlu'r,  and  shrank  back.  But 
fruitless  is  the  attempt  to  describe  the  eontiict  in  the  bosom 
of  one  so  young,  and  tender,  and  loving,  but  so  timid  and  so 
ignorant  of  the  world.  In  vain  her  sisters  implored,  the 
duenna  s(!olded,  and  the  renegado  blasphemed  beneath  the 
balcony.  'I'he  gentle  little  ^Foorish  maid  stood  doubting  and 
wavering  on  the  verge  of  elopement ;  tempted  by  the  sweetness 
of  the  sin.  but  terrified  at  its  perils. 

En^ry  moment  increased  the  danger  of  discovery.  A  dis- 
tant tram})  was  hearl.  —  ''The  patrols  are  walking  their 
rounds,"  cried  the  renegado;  ''if  we  linger  we  perish  —  prin- 
cess, descend  instantly,  or  W(!  leave  you." 

Zoraliayda  was  for  a  moment  in  fearful  agitation,  then  loos- 
ening; the  ladder  of  rojies,  with  desperate  resolution  she  flung 
it  from  the  balcony. 

"  It  is  decided,"  cried  she,  "  flight  is  now  out  of  my  power! 
—  Allah  guide  and  bless  ye,  my  dear  sisters  !  " 

The  two  eldest  princesses  were  shociked  at  the  thoughts  of 
leaving  her  behind,  and  would  fain  have  lingered,  but  the 
patrol  was  advancing  ;  the  renegado  was  furious,  and  they 
were  hurried  away  to  the  subterraneous  passage.  They  groped 
their  way  through  a  fearful  labyrinth  cut  through  the  heart 
of  the  mountain,  and  suceeed(Ml  in  reaching,  undiscovered,  an 
iron  gate  that  opened  outside  of  the  walls.  The  S])ani3h 
cavaliers  were  w\aiting  to  receive  them,  disguised  as  Moorish 
soldiers  oi  the  guard  (iommanded  by  the  renegado. 

The  lover  of  Zoraliayda  was  frantic  when  he  learned  that 
she  had  refused  to  leave  the  tower;  but  there  was  no  time  to 
waste  in  lamentations.  The  two  princesses  were  placed  be- 
hind their  lovers  ;  the  discreet  Kadiga  mounted  behind  the 
renegado,  and  they  all  set  off  at  a  round  pace  in  the  direction 
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of  the  pass  of  Lope,  which  loads  through  the  mountains 
towards  Cordova. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they  heard  tlie  noise  of 
drums  and  trumpets  from  tlic  battlements  of  the  Alhambra, 
'•Our  flight  is  discovered,"  said  the  renegado.  "We  have 
fleet  st(!eds,  the  night  is  dark,  and  we  m'^y  distance  all  pup. 
suit,"  replied  the  cavaliers. 

Tliey  put  spurs  to  their  liorses  and  scoured  across  the  Vega. 
They  attained  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Elvira,  whicli 
stretches  like  a  promontory  into  the  plain.  The  renegado 
j)aused  and  listened.  "  As  yet,"  said  he,  "there  is  no  one  on 
our  traces,  we  shall  nuike  good  our  escape  to  the  mountains." 
While  he  spoke  a  light  blaze  sprang  up  on  the  top  of  the 
watch-tower  of  the  Alhambra. 

"Confusion  !"  cried  the  renegado,  "that  bale  fire  will  put 
all  the  guards  of  the  passes  on  the  alert.  Away,  away,  spur 
like  mad ;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

Away  they  dashed  —  the  clattering  of  their  horses'  hoofs 
echoed  from  rock  to  rock  as  they  swept  along  the  road  that 
skirts  the  rocky  moinitain  of  Elvira.  As  they  galloped  on 
the  bale  fire  of  the  Alhambra  was  answered  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  light  after  light  blazed  on  the  atalayas  or  watch-towers 
of  the  mountains. 

"  Forward  !  forward  !  "  cried  the  renegado,  with  many  an 
oath —  "to  the  bridge  !  —  to  the  bridge  !  before  the  alarm  has 
reached  there." 

They  doubled  the  promontory  of  the  mountain,  and  arrived 
in  sight  of  the  famous  bridge  of  I'inos,  that  crosses  a  rushing 
stream  often  dyed  with  Christian  and  Moslem  blood.  To  their 
confusion  the  tower  on  the  bridge  blazed  with  lights  and  glit- 
tered with  armed  men.  The  renegado  pulled  uj)  his  steed,  rose 
in  his  stirrups  and  looked  about  him  for  a  moment,  then  beck- 
oning to  the  cavaliers  he  struck  off  from  the  road,  skirted  the 
river  for  some  distance,  and  dashed  into  its  waters.  The  cava- 
liers called  upon  the  princesses  to  cling  to  them,  and  did  the 
same.  They  were  borne  for  some  distance  down  the  rapid  cur- 
rent, the  surges  roared  round  them,  b\it  the  beautiful  princesses 
clung  to  their  Christian  knights  and  never  uttered  a  complaint. 
The  cavaliers  attained  the  opposite  bank  in  safety,  and  were 
conducted  by  the  renegado,  by  rude  and  unfrequented  paths, 
and  wild  barrancos  through  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  so  as 
to  avoid  all  the  regular  passes.  In  a  word,  they  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  ancient  city  of  Cordova;  where  their  restoration 
to  their  country  and  friends  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoi- 
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cings,  for  they  were  of  the  noblest  families.  The  beautifnl 
princesses  were  forthwith  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  and  after  being  in  all  due  form  made  regular  Chris- 
tians, were  rendered  happy  wives. 

In  our  hurry  to  made  good  the  escape  of  the  princesses  across 
the  river  and  up  the  mountains,  we  forgot  to  mention  the  fate 
of  the  discreet  Kadiga.  She  had  clung  like  a  cat  to  Hussein 
Baba,  in  the  scamper  across  the  Vega,  screaming  at  every 
bound  and  drawing  many  an  oath  from  the  whiskered  rene- 
eado;  but  when  he  prepared  to  plunge  his  steed  into  the  river 
her  terror  knew  no  bounds. 

"  Grasp  me  not  so  tightly,"  cried  Hussein  Baba ;  **  hold  on 
by  my  helt,  and  fear  nothing." 

Slie  held  firmly  with  both  hands  by  the  leathern  belt  that 
girded  the  broad-backed  renegado ;  but  when  he  halted  with 
the  cavaliers  to  take  breath  on  the  mountain  summit,  the 
duenna  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

"  What  has  become  of  Kadiga  ?  "  cried  tlie  princesses  in 
alarm. 

"Allah  alone  knows,"  replied  the  renegado.  "  My  belt  came 
loose  when  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  and  Kadiga  was  swept 
with  it  down  th^  stream.  The  will  of  Allah  he  done!  —  but 
it  was  an  embroidered  belt  and  of  great  price  ! " 

There  was  no  time  to  waste  in  idle  regrets,  yet  bitterly  did 
the  princesses  bewail  the  loss  of  their  discreet  counsellor. 
That  cxeollent  old  woman,  however,  did  not  lose  more  than 
half  of  her  nine  lives  in  the  water.  —  A  fisherman  who  was 
drawing  his  net  some  distance  down  the  stream,  brought  her  to 
land  and  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  his  miraculous  draught. 
What  further  became  of  the  discreet  Kadiga,  the  legend  does 
not  mention. — Certain  it  is,  that  she  evinced  her  discretion 
in  never  venturing  within  the  reach  of  Mohamed  the  left- 
handed. 

Almost  as  little  is  known  of  the  conduct  of  that  sagacious 
monarch,  when  he  discovered  the  escape  of  his  daughters  and 
the  deceit  practised  upon  him  liy  the  most  faithful  of  servants. 
It  was  the  only  instance  in  which  he  had  called  in  the  aid  of 
eounsel,  and  he  was  never  afterwards  known  to  be  guilty  of  a 
similar  weakness.  He  took  good  care,  however,  to  guard  his 
remaining  (laughter;  who  had  no  disposition  to  elope.  It  is 
thought,  indeed,  that  she  secretly  repented  having  remained 
beliind.  Xow  and  then  she  was  seen  leaning  on  the  battle- 
ments of  the  tower  and  looking  mournfully  towards  the  moun- 
tains, in  the  direction  of  Cordova ;  and  sometimes  the  notes 
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of  her  lute  were  heard  accompanying,'  plaintive  (li^tiea,  in 
which  she  was  said  to  lament  tlu'  loss  of  hor  sist,L>rs  imd  'her 
lover,  and  to  bewail  her  solitary  life.  She  diod  yotiiij;,  auj^ 
according  to  popular  rumor,  was  buried  in  a  vault  l)ciu';ith  tlie 
tower,  and  her  untimely  fate  has  givcMi  rise  to  more  than  one 
traditionary  fable. 

The  following  legend,  which  seems  in  some  r.easure  to 
spring  out  of  the  foregoing  story,  is  too  closidy  coiincctcii  with 
high  historic  names  to  be  entirely  doubttnl.  The  Cimnt's 
daughter,  and  some  of  her  young  companions,  to  wlioiii  u  was 
read  in  one  of  the  evening  tertuUias,  thou^'ht  certain  purls  of 
it  had  much  appearance  of  reality;  and  Dohjn-s,  who  was 
much  more  versed  than  they  in  the  improbable  truths  of  the 
Alhambra,  believed  every  word  of  it. 
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LEGEND  OF  THE  ROSE  OF  THE  ALHAMHIIA. 

For  some  time  after  the  surrender  of  Granada  by  the  ."Nfoors, 
that  delightful  city  was  a  frequent  ami  favorite  residoiico  of 
the  Spanish  sovereigns,  until  they  wore  frightened  away  by 
successive  shocks  of  earthquakes,  which  tojtpled  down  various 
houses  and  made  tlie  old  Moslem  towers  rock  t,f)  t  liei  r  loumlatioii. 

Many,  many  years  then  rolled  away,  during  which  (Jraiiada 
was  rarely  honored  by  a  royal  guest.  Tlie  jialaees  of  ihp 
nobility  remained  silent  and  shut  up;  and  the  Alhainl)r;i.  lilci! 
a  slighted  beauty,  sat  in  mournful  desolation  anion'.,'  her 
neglected  gardens.  The  tower  of  the  Infantas,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  three  beautiful  Moorish  princesses,  ))artook  of 
the  general  desolation  ;  the  spider  spun  lu'r  web  athwart  the 
gilded  vault,  and  bats  and  owls  nestled  in  those  chamliers  that 
had  been  graced  by  the  presence  of  Zayda.  Zorayda,  and  Zora- 
hayda.  The  neglect  of  this  tower  may  partly  h:ive  l)een  fiwiiig 
to  some  superstitious  notions  of  tin;  neiglibors.  It  was 
rumored  that  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  Zoraliayda.  wlio  liad 
perished  in  that  tower,  was  often  seen  l)y  moonlight,  seated 
beside  the  fountain  in  the  hall,  or  moaning  about  the  liattle- 
ments,  and  that  the  notes  of  her  silver  lute  would  be  hoard  at 
midnight  by  wayfarers  jiassing  along  the  gloii. 

At  length  the  city  of  (iranada  wns  once  nioie  weleonied  hy 
the  royal  presence.     All  the  world  knows  that  riulip  V.  was 
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the  first  Bourbon  that  swayed  the  S{)aiii3h  sceptre.  All  the 
world  knows  that  he  married,  in  second  nuptials,  Elizabetta 
or  Isabella,  (for  they  are  the  sama,)  the  beautiful  princess  of 
Parma;  and  all  the  world  knows,  that  by  this  chain  of  contin- 
gencies, a  French  prince  and  an  Italian  princess  were  seated 
together  on  the  Spanish  throne.  For  a  visit  of  this  illustrious 
pair,  the  Alhanibra  was  repaired  and  fitted  up  with  all  possible 
expedition.  The  arrival  of  the  court  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  lately  deserted  palace.  The  clangor  of  drum  and  trum- 
pet, the  tramp  of  steed  about  the  avenues  and  outer  court, 
the' glitter  of  arms  and  display  of  banners  about  barbican  and 
battlement,  recalled  the  ancient  and  warlike  glories  of  the 
fortress.  A  softer  spirit,  however,  reigned  within  the  royal 
palace.  There  was  the  rustling  of  robes,  and  the  cautious 
tread  and  murmuring  voice  of  reverential  courtiers  about  the 
antechambers  ;  a  loitering  of  pages  and  maids  of  honor  about 
the  gardens,  and  the  sound  of  music  stealing  from  open  case- 
ments. 

Among  those  who  attended  in  the  train  of  the  monarchs, 
was  a  favorite  page  of  the  queen,  named  Kuyz  de  Alarcon. 
To  say  that  he  WiS  a  favorite  page  of  the  queen,  was  at  once 
to  speak  his  eulogium,  for  every  one  in  the  suite  of  the  stately 
Elizabetta  was  chosen  for  grace,  and  beauty,  and  accomplish- 
ments. He  was  just  turned  of  eighteen,  light  and  lithe  of 
form,  and  graceful  as  a  young  Antinous.  To  the  queen  ho 
was  all  deference  and  respect,  yet  he  was  at  heart  a  roguish 
stripling,  petted  and  spoiled  by  the  ladies  about  the  court, 
and  experienced  in  the  ways  of  women  far  beyond  his  years. 

This  loitering  page  was  one  morning  rambling  about  the 
groves  of  the  Generalife,  which  overlook  the  grounds  of  the 
Alliambra.  He  had  taken  with  him  for  his  amusement,  a 
favorite  ger-falcon  of  the  queen.  In  the  course  of  his  rambles, 
seeing  a  bird  rising  from  a  thicket,  he  unhooded  the  hawk 
and  let  him  fly.  The  falcon  towered  high  in  the  air,  made  a 
sffoop  at  his  quarry,  but  missing  it,  soared  away  regardless  of 
the  calls  of  the  page.  The  latter  followed  the  truant  bird 
with  his  eye  in  its  capricious  flight,  until  he  saw  it  alight 
upon  the  battlements  of  a  remote  and  lonely  tower,  in  the 
outer  wall  of  the  Alhambra,  built  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine  that 
separated  the  royal  fortress  from  the  grounds  of  the  Gene- 
ralife.    It  was,  in  fact,  the  "tower  of  the  Princesses." 

The  jtage  deiscended  into  the  ravine,  and  ajjproached  the 
tower,  but  it  had  no  entrance  from  the  glen,  and  its  lofty 
height  rendered  any  attempt  to  scale  it  fruitless.    Seeking  ouo 
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of  tlio  pates  of  the  fortress,  therefore,  lie  made  a  wido  circuit 
to  that  side  of  tlie  tower  faeiii<,'  within  the  walls.  A  small 
garden  enelosed  by  a  trellis-work  of  reeds  ovcrhmi;,'  with 
myrtle  lay  before  the  tower.  Opeiiin^'  a  wicket,  tho  pa.^re 
passed  between  beds  jf  flowers  and  thickets  of  roses  to  ilie 
door.  It  was  closed  and  bolted.  A  crevice  in  the  door  )f;iv,. 
him  a  peep  into  the  interior.  There  was  a  siiudl  Mooiish 
hall  with  fretted  walls,  li^'ht  marble  columns,  and  :ui  aliiUistcr 
fountain  surrounded  with  flowers.  In  the  centre  luinir  ;i  gji^ 
cage  containing  ;i  singing  bird;  beneath  it,  on  a  eli.iir.  lay  ;i 
tortoise-shell  cat  among  reels  of  silk  and  oLIut  arliclcs  of 
female  labor,  and  a  guitar,  decorated  with  ribbons,  h-aiied 
against  the  fountain. 

Ruyz  do  Alarcon  was  struck  with  tluise  tracies  ot  IVmale 
taste  and  eleg..  ^e  in  a  lonely,  and,  as  lie  had  supposed,  de. 
serted  tower.  They  reminded  him  of  tiie  tales  of  eiieliaiiled 
halls,  current  in  the  Alliambra;  and  the  tortoise-shell  cat 
might  be  some  spellbound  princess. 

lie  knocked  gently  at  tlie  door,  —  a  beautifu'  f;iee  poepod 
out  from  a  little  window  above,  but  was  instantf;  withdrawn. 
He  waited,  expecting  that  the  door  woulil  bt^  oi>eiiea  ;  hut  he 
waited  in  vain:  no  footstep  was  to  be  heard  within,  all  was 
silent.  Had  his  senses  deceived  him,  or  was  this  beautiful 
apparition  the  fairy  of  the  tower?  He;  knocked  again,  and 
more  loudly.  After  a  little  while,  the  beaming  face  once  more 
peeped  ff>rth  :  it  was  that  of  a  blooming  damsel  of  lifteoii. 

The  i)age  immediately  dofftMl  his  plumed  bonnet,  ami  en- 
treated in  the  most  courteous  acc(»uts  to  be  permitted  to  as- 
cend the  tower  in  pursuit  of  his  falcon. 

"  I  dare  not  -p(!n  the  door,  Senor,''  replied  the  little  ilaiusid, 
blushing;  "  my  aunt  has  forbidden  it." 

"I  do  beseech  you,  fair  maid;  it  is  the  f;ivorite  falcon  of 
the  queen;  I  dare  not  return  to  the  palaei'  without  it." 

"Are  you,  then,  one  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  court?" 

"  I  am,  fair  maid ;  but  1  shall  lose  the  queen's  favor  and  my 
place  if  1  lose  this  hawk." 

"Santa  Maria!  It  is  against  you  cavaliers  of  the  court 
that  my  aunt  has  charged  me  especially  to  bar  the  door." 

"  Against  wicked  cavaliers,  doiibtless  ;  but  T  am  none  of 
these,  but  a  simple,  harmless  page,  who  will  be  ruined  and 
undone  if  you  deny  me  this  small  retpu^st." 

The  heart  of  the  litthi  damsel  was  tontdied  by  the  distress 
of  the  page.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  he  shouhl  be  niined  fur 
the  want  of  so  triHing  a  boon.     Surely,  too,  he  could  not  be 
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,pg  of  tli'tsf  tlanporona  boinj^.s  whom  hoi- amit  hud  (losprilM'd 
,s  a  siM'cii's  of  (MiMiiltiil,  (fver  on  t.hc  prowl  Lo  miikc  prey  of 
llnjiisrlitltss  (liim.st;l,s ;  lie  was  j,'('iitlo  iuni  iiio(l(!st,  and  stood  so 
piitreatii'!->'ly  with  cap  in  hand,  and  h)()k('d  so  chariniiif,'.  The 
jlv  iiri^'"'  ■'^'^^v  that  the  garrison  b(!j,'an  to  waver,  and  redoubled 
his  t'liln'ulies  in  such  nioviiii;  terms,  that  it  was  not  in  tho 
i,;ituro  ol'  mortal  maiih'n  to  deny  him  ;  so,  tht;  blushing;  little 
uiiidfr  of  the  tower  descendetl  and  ojiened  the  door  with  a 
tiriiibliii!;  liand;  ami  if  the  jiage  had  been  eharmed  by  a  mere 
.'liiiiiist!  (if  her  countcinance  from  the  window,  he  wua  ravished 
hv  lilt;  lull-length  j)ortrait  now  revealed  to  him. 
"Her  Aiitlalusian  bodicie  and  trim  bastpiina  set  olT  the  round 
Imt  deli('att;  symmetry  of  lier  form,  whieli  was  as  yet  scarce 
YcnjiiiL,'  into  womanhood.  Her  glossy  hair  was  parted  on  her 
loivhfad  with  s(!rupulous  exactness,  and  decorated  with  a 
tivsh-phii'kcid  rose,  according  to  the  universal  custom  of  the 

iviintry. 

it  is  true,  her  complexion  was  tinged  by  tho  ardor  of  a 
southern  sun,  but  it  served  to  give  richness  to  the  mantling 
bluoiu  of  her  cheek,  and  to  heighten  the  lustre  of  her  melting 
cyt'S. 

Kuyz  de  Alarcon  beheld  all  this  with  a  single  glance,  for  it 
liecanie  him  not  to  tarry  ;  he  merely  murmured  liis  acknowl- 
cdijiiKMits,  and  tlien  bound(Ml  liglitly  up  the  spiral  staircase  in 
qiR'st  of  lii^  falcon.  II(!  soon  returned  with  tlie  truant  bird 
upon  his  list.  The  damsel,  in  the  meantime,  liad  seated  her- 
self hv  the  fountain  in  the  hall,  and  was  winding  silk  ;  but  in 
her  agitation  she  let  fall  the  reel  U])()n  the  pavement.  T'he 
pai'e  sprang,  picked  it  uj>,  then  droj)ping  gracefully  on  one 
kiicc.  presented  it  to  her.  but,  seizing  the  hand  extended  to 
rt'peivo  it,  imprinted  on  it  a  kiss  more  fervent  anil  devout 
than  hr  had  ever  imprinted  on  the  fair  hand  of  his  sovereign. 

"Ave  Maria!  Senor  !  "  exclaimed  the  damsel,  blushing  still 
ileeper  with  confusion  and  surprise,  for  never  before  had  she 
ivceived  such  a  salutation. 

The  modest  page  made  a  thousand  apologies,  assuring  her 
it  wa.s  the  way,  at  court,  of  expressing  the  most  profound 
lioraag(!  and  respect. 

Her  anger,  if  anger  she  felt,  was  easily  pacified;  but  her 
agitation  and  embarrassment  continued,  and  she  sat  blushing 
dpe])('r  and  (lee])er,  with  her  -^yes  cast  ilown  upon  her  work, 
entangling  the  silk  which  she  attempted  to  wind. 

The  cunning  })age  saw  the  confusion  in  the  opposite  camp, 
and  would  fain  have  profited  by  it,  but  tho  tine  speeches  he 
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would  have  utterrd  died  upon  his  lips  ;  his  attempts  at  gaj. 
liuitrv  were  awkward  and  ineffectual ;  and,  to  his  surjjiise,  the 
adroit  page  who  had  figured  with  such  grace  and  effrontery 
among  the  most  knowing  and  experienced  ladies  of  tlie  court 
found  himself  awed  and  abashed  in  the  presence  of  a  simple 
damsel  of  fifteen. 

In  fact,  the  ai-tless  maiden,  in  her  own  modesty  and  inno- 
cence, had  guardians  more  effectual  than  the  bolts  and  bars 
prescribed  by  her  vigilant  aunt.  Still,  where  is  the  female 
bosom  proof  against  the  first  whisperings  of  love  ?  The  little 
damsel,  with  all  her  artlessness,  instinctively  comprehended 
all  that  the  faltering  tongue  of  the  page  failed  to  express,  and 
her  heart  was  fluttered  at  beholding,  for  the  first  time,  a  lover 
at  her  feet  —  and  such  a  lover  ! 

The  diffidence  of  the  page,  though  genuine,  was  short-lived, 
and  he  was  recovering  his  usual  ease  and  confidence,  when  a 
shrill  voice  was  heard  at  a  distance. 

*'  My  aunt  is  returning  from  mass  ! "  cried  the  damsel  in 
affright.     "  I  pray  you,  Senor,  depart." 

"  Not  until  you  grant  me  that  rose  from  your  hair  as  a  re- 
membrance." 

She  hastily  untwisted  the  rose  from  her  raven  locks.  "  Take 
it,"  cried  she,  agitated  and  blushing,  "  but  pray  begone." 

The  ]if\ge  tooli  the  rose,  and  at  the  same  time  covered  with 
kisses  the  fair  hand  that  gave  it.  Then  placing  the  flower  iu 
his  bonnet,  and  taking  the  falcon  upon  his  fist,  he  bounded  off 
through  the  garden,  bearing  away  with  him  the  heart  of  the 
gentle  Jaointa. 

When  the  vigilant  aunt  arrived  at  the  tower,  she  remarked 
the  agitation  of  her  niece,  and  an  air  of  confusion  in  the  hall; 
but  a  word  of  explanation  sufficed.  "  A  ger-falcon  had  pursued 
his  jirey  into  the  hall." 

"  Mercy  on  us  !  To  think  of  a  falcon  flying  into  the  tower. 
Did  ever  one  hear  of  so  saucy  a  hawk  ?  Why,  the  very  bird 
in  the  cage  is  not  safe." 

The  vigilant  Fredegonda  was  one  of  the  most  wary  of 
ancient  spinsters.  She  had  a  becoming  terror  and  distrust  of 
what  she  denominated  "  the  opposite  sex,"  which  had  trradu- 
ally  increased  through  a  long  life  of  •celibacy.  Not  that  the 
good  lady  had  ever  suffered  from  their  wiles;  nature  having 
set  u})  a  safeguard  in  her  face,  that  forbade  all  trespass  ujion 
her  premisos  ;  but  ladies  who  have  least  cause  to  fear  for  them- 
selves, are  most  ready  to  keep  a  watch  over  their  more  tempt- 
ing neighbors.     The  niece  was  the  orphan  of  an  officer  who 
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had  fallen  in  the  wars.  She  liad  been  educated  in  a  convent, 
and  liiitl  int'ctitly  been  transferred  from  her  sacred  asybim  to 
the  imiiicdiaLe  guardianship  of  her  aunt  ;  under  whose  over- 
sha^  wing  care  she  vegetated  in  obscurity,  like  an  opening 
rose  blooming  beneath  a  brier.  Nor,  indeed,  is  this  comparisoa 
entirely  accidental,  for  to  tell  the  truth  her  fresh  and  dawning 
beauty  had  caught  the  public  eye,  even  in  her  seclusion,  and, 
ffith  that  poetical  turn  common  to  tlie  people  of  Andalusia, 
the  peasantry  of  the  neighborhood  had  given  her  the  appella- 
tion of  "  The  Kose  of  the  Alhambra." 

The  wary  aunt  continued  to  keep  a  faithful  watch  over  her 
tempting  little  niece  as  long  as  the  court  continued  at  Granada, 
ami  flattered  herself  that  her  vigilance  had  been  successful. 
It  is  true,  the  good  lady  was  now  and  then  discomposed  by  the 
tinkling  of  guitars,  and  chanting  of  love  ditties  from  the  moon- 
lit groves  beneath  the  tower,  but  she  would  exhort  her  niece 
to  shut  her  ears  against  such  idle  minstrelsy,  assuring  her  that 
it  was  one  of  the  arts  of  the  opposite  sex,  by  which  simple 
maids  were  often  lured  to  their  undoing;  —  alas,  what  chance 
with  a  simple  maid  has  a  dry  lecture  against  a  moonlight 
serenade ! 

At  length  king  Philip  cut  short  his  sojourn  at  Granada,  and 
suddenly  de{)arted  with  all  his  train.  The  vigilant  Fredegonda 
watched  the  royal  pageant  as  it  issued  forth  from  the  gate  of 
Justice,  and  descended  the  great  avenue  leading  to  the  city. 
When  the  last  banner  disappeared  from  her  sight,  she  returned 
exulting  to  her  tower,  for  all  her  cares  were  over.  To  her  sur- 
prise, a  light  Arabian  steed  pawed  the  ground  at  the  wicket 
gate  of  the  garden  —  to  her  horror  she  saw  through  the  thickets 
of  roses,  a  youth,  in  gayly  embroi<lered  dress,  at  the  feet  of 
her  niece.  At  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  he  gave  a  tender 
adieu,  bounded  lightly  over  the  barrier  of  reeds  and  myrtles, 
sprang  ujion  his  liorse,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

The  tender  .Ja(!inta  in  the  agony  of  her  grief  lost  all  thought 
of  her  aunt',  lispleasure.  Throwing  herself  into  her  arms,  she 
broke  forth  into  sobs  and  tears. 

"  Ay  di  mi !  "  cried  she,  "  he's  gone  !  he's  gone  !  he's  gone  ! 
and  I  shall  never  see  him  more." 

"Gone!  who  is  gone?  what  youth  is  that  I  saw  at  your 
feet  ?  " 

"A  queen's  page,  aunt,  who  came  to  bid  me  farewell." 

"Acjueen's  page,  child,"  echoed  the  vigilant  Fredegonda 
faintly,  "  and  when  did  you  become  acquainted  with  a  queen's 
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''  The  morniug  that  the  ger-falcou  came  into  the  tower.  Jt 
was  the  queen's  ger-falcon,  and  he  came  in  pursuit  of  it." 

"  Ah,  silly,  silly  girl !  know  that  there  are  no  ger  f.'ilcons 
half  so  dangerous  as  these  young  prankling  pages,  and  it  is 
precisely  such  simple  birds  as  thee  that  they  pounce  upon." 

The  aunt  was  at  first  indignant  at  learning  that,  in  despite 
of  her  boasted  vigilance,  a  tender  intercoirse  had  been  carried 
on  by  the  youthful  lovers,  almost  beneath  her  eye  ;  but  when 
she  found  that  her  simple-hearted  niece,  though  thus  exposed 
without  the  protection  of  bolt  or  bar,  to  all  the  machinations 
of  the  opposite  sex,  had  come  forth  unsinged  from  the  fiery 
ordeal,  she  consoled  herself  with  the  persuasion  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  chaste  and  cautious  maxims  in  which  she  had 
as  it  were,  steeped  her  to  the  very  lips. 

While  the  aunt  laid  this  soothing  unction  to  her  pride,  the 
niece  treasured  up  the  oft-repeated  vows  of  fidelity  of  the 
page.  But  what  is  the  love  of  restless,  roving  man  ?  a  vagrant 
stream  that  dallies  for  a  time  with  each  flower  upon  its  bank 
then  passes  on  and  leaves  them  all  in  tears. 

Days,  weeks,  months  elapsed,  and  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  the  page.  The  pomegranate  ripened,  the  vine  yielded  up 
its  fruit,  the  autumnal  rains  descended  in  torrents  from  tlie 
mountains ;  the  Sierra  Nevada  became  covered  with  a  snowy 
mantle,  and  wintry  blasts  howled  through  the  halls  of  the  Al- 
hambra :  still  he  came  not.  The  winter  passed  away.  Again  tlie 
genial  spring  burst  forth  with  song,  and  blossoms,  and  balmy 
zephyr;  the  snows  melted  from  the  mountains,  until  none 
remained,  but  on  the  lofty  summit  of  Nevada,  glisteniiif 
through  the  sultry  summer  air :  still  nothing  was  heard  of  the 
ff»rgetful  page. 

In  the  meantime,  the  poor  little  Jacinta  grew  ])ale  ana 
thoughtful.  Her  former  occupations  and  amusements  were 
abandoned ;  her  silk  lay  entangled,  her  guitar  unstrung,  her 
flowers  were  neglected,  the  notes  of  her  bird  unheeded,  and 
her  eyes,  once  so  bright,  were  dimmed  with  secret  wiu'ping. 
If  any  solitude  could  be  devised  to  foster  the  passion  of  a 
lovelorn  damsel,  it  would  be  such  a  place  as  the  Alhanibra. 
where  every  thing  seems  disposed  to  produce  tender  and  roman- 
tic reveries.  It  is  a  very  Paradise  for  lovers  ;  how  hard  then 
to  be  alone  in  such  a  Paradise  ;  and  not  merely  alone,  but  for- 
saken. 

"  Alas,  silly  child  !  "  would  the  staid  and  immaculate  Fredc- 
gonda  say,  when  she  found  her  niece  in  one  of  her  despoiidin.; 
moods,  "  did  I  not  warn  thee  against  the  wiles  and  deceptions 
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of  these  men  ?  Wiiat  couldst  tliou  expect,  too,  from  oue  of  w 
liaui^lity  uiul  aspiring  family,  thou,  an  orphan,  the  descendant 
of  a  fallen  and  impoverished  line  ;  be  assured,  if  the  youth 
were  true,  his  father,  who  is  one  of  the  proudest  nobles  about 
the  court,  would  prohibit  his  union  with  one  so  humble  and 
portionless  as  thou.  Pluck  up  thy  resolution,  therefore,  and 
drive  these  idle  notions  from  thy  mind." 

Xlie  words  of  the  immaculate  Fredegonda  only  served  to 
increase  the  melancholy  of  her  niece,  but  she  sought  to  indulge 
it  in  private.  At  a  late  hour  one  midsummer  night,  after  her 
aunt  had  retired  to  rest,  she  remained  alone  in  the  hall  of  the 
tower,  s(!ated  beside  the  alabaster  fountain.  It  was  here  that 
the  faithless  page  had  first  knelt  and  kissed  her  hand,  it  was 
here  that  he  had  often  vowed  eternal  fidelity.  The  poor  little 
damsel's  heart  was  overladen  with  sad  and  tender  recollec- 
tions, her  tears  began  to  flow,  and  slowly  fell,  drop  by  drop, 
into  the  fountain.  By  degrees  the  crystal  water  became  agi- 
tated, and,  bubble  —  bubble  —  bubble,  boiled  up,  and  was 
tossed  about  until  a  female  figure,  richly  clad  in  Moorish 
robes,  slowly  rose  to  view. 

Jacinta  was  so  frightened,  1  at  she  fled  from  the  hall,  and 
did  not  venture  to  return,  lae  next  morning,  she  related 
what  she  had  seen  to  her  aunt,  but  the  good  lady  treated  it  as 
a  fantasy  of  her  troubled  mind,  or  supposed  she  had  fallen 
asleep  and  dreamt  beside  the  fountain.  "Thou  hast  been 
thinking  of  the  story  of  the  three  Moorish  princesses  that 
once  inhabited  this  tower,"  c.itiuued  she,  "and  it  has  entered 
into  thy  dreams." 

"What  story,  aunt?     I  know  nothing  of  it." 

"Thou  hast  certainly  heard  of  the  three  princesses,  Zayda, 
Zorayda.  and  Zorahayda,  who  were  confined  in  this  tower  by 
the  kill!,'  their  father,  and  agreed  to  fly  with  three  Christian 
cavaliers.  The  two  first  accomplished  their  escape,  but  the 
third  failed  in  her  resolution,  and  it  is  said,  died  in  this  tower." 

" I  now  recollect  to  have  heard  of  it,"  said  Jacinta,  "and 
to  have  wept  over  the  fate  of  the  gentle  Zorahayda." 

"Thou  niayst  well  weep  over  her  fate,"  continued  the  aunt, 
"for  the  lover  of  Zorahayda  was  thy  ancestor.  He  long  be- 
moaned his  Moorish  love,  but  time  cured  him  of  his  griei  and 
he  married  a  S])anish  lady,  from  whom  thou  art  descended." 

Jacinta  ruminated  upon  these  words.  "  That  what  I  have 
seen  is  no  fantasy  of  the  brain,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  I  am 
confident.  Tf  indeed  it  be  the  spirit  of  the  gentle  Zorahayda, 
which  I  have  heard  lingers  about  this  tower,  of  what  should  I 
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be  afraid  ?  I'll  watch  by  the  for. .tain  to-night,  perhaps  the 
visit  will  be  repeated." 

Towards  niidiiiglit,,  wlieii  everything  was  quiot,  she  again 
took  her  seat  in  the  hall.  As  the  bell  in  the  distant  watch- 
tower  of  the  Alhainbra  struck  the  midnight  hour,  the  foun- 
tain was  again  agitated,  and  bubble  —  bvibble  —  bubble,  it 
tossed  about  the  waters  until  the  Moorish  female  again  rose 
to  view.  She  was  young  and  beautiful ;  her  dress  was  rioh 
with  jewels,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  silver  lute.  Jacinta 
trembled  and  was  faint,  but  was  reassured  by  the  soft  and 
plaintive  voice  of  the  apparition,  and  the  sweet  expression  of 
her  pale  melancholy  countenance. 

•'  Daughter  of  Mortality,"  said  she,  "  what  aileth  thee  ? 
Why  do  thy  tears  trouble  my  fountain,  and  thy  sighs  and 
plaints  disturb  the  quiet  watches  of  the  night?" 

"  I  weep  because  of  the  faithlessness  of  man  ;  and  I  bemoan 
my  solitary  and  forsaken  state." 

"Take  comfort,  thy  sorrows  may  yet  have  an  end.  Thou 
beholdest  a  Moorish  princess,  who,  like  thee,  was  unhappy  in 
her  love.  A  Christian  knight,  thy  ancestor,  won  my  heart, 
and  would  have  borne  me  to  Ids  native  land,  and  to  the  bosom 
of  his  church.  I  was  a  convert  in  my  heart,  but  1  lacked  cour- 
age equal  to  my  faith,  and  lingered  till  too  late.  For  this, 
the  evil  genii  are  ])ermitted  to  have  power  over  me,  and  1  re- 
main enclianted  in  this  tower,  until  some  pure  Christian  will 
deign  to  break  the  magic  spell.  Wilt  thou  undertake  the 
task  ?  " 

"  I  will !  "  replied  the  damsel,  trembling. 

"Come  hither,  then,  and  fear  not :  dip  thy  hand  in  the  foun- 
tain, sprinkle  the  water  over  me,  and  baptize  me  after  the 
manner  of  thy  faith ;  so  shall  the  enchantment  be  dispelled, 
and  my  troubled  spirit  have  repose." 

The  damsel  advanced  with  faltering  steps,  dipped  her  hand 
in  the  fountain,  collected  water  in  the  palm,  and  sprinkled  it 
over  the  pale  face  of  the  phantom. 

The  latter  smiled  with  ineffable  benignity.  She  dropped  her 
silver  lute  at  the  feet  of  Jacinta,  crossed  her  white  arms  upon 
her  bosom,  and  melted  from  sight,  so  that  it  seemed  merely  as 
if  a  shower  of  dewdrops  had  fallen  into  the  fountain. 

Jacinta  retired  from  the  hall,  liiled  with  awe  and  wonder. 
She  scarcely  closed  her  eyes  that  night,  but  when  she  awoke 
at  daybreak  out  of  a  troubled  slumber,  the  whole  appeared 
to  her  like  a  distempered  dream.  On  descending  into  the 
hall,  however,  the  truth  of   the  vision  was   3stablished ;  for, 
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bpsidp  tlio  fountain  slio  beheld  t}»e  silver  Into  glittering  in 
the  nioniiiig  sunshine. 

She  hastened  to  lier  aunt,  to  relate  all  tliat  had  befallen  her, 
and  called  her  to  beliold  the  lute  as  a  testinionia'  of  the  real- 
ity of  her  story.  If  the  good  lady  had  any  linge».ng  doubts, 
tji'ey  were  removed  when  Jacinta  touched  the  instrument,  for 
she  drew  forth  such  ravishing  tones  as  to  thaw  even  the  frigid 
bosom  of  tlie  immaculate  Fredegonda,  that  region  of  eternal 
winter,  into  a  genial  flow.  Nothing  but  supernatural  melody 
could  have  produced  such  an  effect. 

The  extraordinary  power  of  the  lute  became  every  day  more 
and  more  apparent.  The  wayfarer  passing  by  the  tower  was 
detained,  and,  as  it  were,  spellbound,  in  breathless  ecstasy. 
The  very  birds  gathered  in  the  neighboring  trees,  and,  hush- 
ing their  own  strains,  listened  in  charmed  silence.  Rumor 
soon  spread  the  news  abroad.  The  inhabitants  of  Granada 
thronged  to  the  Alhambra,  to  catch  a  few  notes  of  the  tran- 
scendent music  tliat  floated  about  the  tower  of  Las  Infantas. 

The  lovely  little  minstrel  was  at  length  drawn  forth  from 
her  retreat.  The  rich  and  powerful  of  the  land  contended 
who  should  entertain  and  do  honor  to  her ;  or  rather,  who 
should  secure  the  charms  of  her  lute,  to  draw  fashionable 
throngs  to  their  saloons.  Wherever  she  went,  her  vigilant 
aunt  kept  a  dragon-watch  at  lier  elbow,  awing  the  throngs  of 
impassioned  admirers  who  hung  in  raptures  on  her  strains. 
The  report  of  her  wonderful  powers  spread  from  city  to  o,\ty  : 
Malaga,  Seville,  Cordova,  all  became  successively  mad  on  the 
theme;  nothing  was  talked  of  throughout  Andalusia,  but  the 
beautiful  minstrel  of  the  Alhambra.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise among  a  people  so  musical  and  gallant  as  the  Andalu- 
sians,  when  the  lute  was  magical  in  its  powers,  and  the  min- 
strel mspircd  by  love. 

While  all  Anaalusia  was  thus  music-mad,  a  different  mood 
prevailed  at  the  court  of  Spain.  Philip  V. ,  as  is  well 
known,  was  a  miserable  hypochondriac,  and  subject  to  all 
kinds  of  fancies.  Sometimes  he  would  keep  to  his  bed  for 
weeks  together,  groaning  utuler  imaginary  complaints.  At 
other  times  he  would  insist  upon  abdicating  his  throne,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  his  royal  spouse,  who  had  a  strong  relish 
for  the  splendors  of  a  court  and  the  glories  of  a  crown,  and 
guided  the  sceptre  of  her  imbecile  lord  with  an  expert  and 
steady  hand. 

Notliing  was  found  to  be  so  efficacious  in  dispelling  the 
royal  megrims  as  the  power  of  music  ;  the  queen  took  care, 
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therefore,  to  have  the  best,  performers,  botli  vooal  and  i;iRtru. 
mental,  at  hand,  and  relaini'd  tlie  ranious  Italian  singer  Fan- 
uelli  about  the  court  as  a  kind  of  royal  physician. 

At  the  moment  we  treat  of,  however,  a  freak  had  come  over 
the  mind  of  th"  sapient  and  illustrious  IJourbon,  that  sur- 
])assed  all  former  vagaries.  After  a  long  spell  of  iniaguKuy 
illness,  which  set  all  the  strains  of  Fariuelli,  and  the  coiisulta- 
tions  of  a  whole  orchestra  of  court  fiddlers,  at  defiance,  the 
monarch  fairly,  in  idea,  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  considered 
himself  absolutely  dead. 

This  would  have  been  harmless  enough,  and  even  convenipiit 
both  to  his  queen  and  courtiers,  had  he  been  content  to  ruinaiu 
in  the  quietude  befitting  a  dead  man ;  but,  to  their  annoyance, 
he  insisted  upon  having  the  funeral  ceromonies  performed 
over  him,  and,  to  tlioir  inexpressible  perplexity,  began  to  grow 
impatient,  and  to  revile  bitterly  at  them  for  negligence  and 
disrespect  in  leaving  him  unburied.  What  was  to  be  done? 
To  disobey  the  king  i  positive  commands  was  monstrous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  obsequious  courtiers  of  a  punctilious  court,— 
but  to  obey  him,  and  bury  him  alive,  would  be  downright 
regicide  ! 

in  the  midst  of  this  fearful  dilemma,  a  rumor  reached  the 
court  of  the  female  minstrel,  who  was  turning  the  brains  of 
all  Andalusia.  The  queen  despatched  missions  in  all  haste, 
to  summon  her  to  St.  Ildefouso,  where  the  court  at  that  time 
resided. 

Within  a  few  days,  as  the  queen  with  her  maids  of  honor 
was  walking  in  those  stately  gardens,  intended,  with  their 
avenues,  and  terraces,  and  foun.'.ains,  to  ecli})se  tht  glories  of 
Versailles,  the  far-famed  minstrel  was  conducted  into  her 
presence.  The  imperial  Elizabetta  gazed  with  surprise  at  the 
youthful  and  unpretending  a})pearance  of  the  little  being  that 
had  set  the  world  madding.  She  was  in  her  picturesque 
Andalusian  dress,  her  silver  lute  in  hand,  and  stood  with 
modest  and  downcast  eyes,  but  with  a  simplicity  and  fresh- 
ness of  l)eauty  that  still  bespoke  her  "  The  Kose  of  the  Al- 
hani"ua." 

As  usual,  she  was  accompanied  by  the  ever-vigilant  Frede- 
gonda,  who  gave  the  whole  history  of  her  parentage  and 
descent  to  the  inquiring  queen.  If  the  stately  Elizabetta  had 
been  interested  l)y  the  aj)pearance  of  Jacinta,  she  was  still 
more  pleased  when  she  learnt  that  she  was  of  a  meritorious, 
though  impoverished  line,  and  that  her  father  had  bravely 
t'aileu  in  the  service  of  the  crown.     "If  thy  powers  equal  theii 
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renown,"  said  she,  "  and  thou  canst  cast  forth  this  evil  spirit 
that  possesses  thy  sovereign,  thy  fortunes  shall  henceforth  be 
my  care,  and  honors  and  wealth  attend  thee." 

Impatient  to  make  trial  of  her  skill,  she  led  the  way  at 
once  to  tlie  apartment  of  the  moody  monarch.  Jacinta  fol- 
lowed with  downcast  eyes  through  tiles  of  guards  and  crowds  of 
courtiers.  They  arrived  at  length  at  a  great  chamber  hung 
with  black.  The  windows  were  closed,  to  exclude  tlie  light 
of  day ;  a  number  of  yellow  wax  tapers,  in  silver  sconces,  dif- 
fused a  lugubrious  light,  and  dimly  revealed  the  figures  of 
mutes  in  mourning  dresses,  and  courtiers,  who  glided  about 
with  noiseless  step  and  woebegone  visage.  In  the  midst  of  a 
funeral  bed  or  bier,  his  hands  folded  on  his  breast,  and  the  tip 
of  Ins  nose  just  visible,  lay  extended  this  would-be-buried 
monarch. 

The  queen  entered  the  chamber  in  silence,  and,  pointing  to 
a  footstool  in  an  obscure  corner,  beckoned  to  Jacinta  to  sit 
down  and  commence. 

At  first  she  touched  her  lute  with  a  faltering  hand,  but 
gatlierinj;  confidence  and  animation  as  she  proceeded,  drew 
forth  siicli  soft,  aerial  harmony,  that  all  present  could  scarce 
believe  it  mortal.  As  to  the  monarch,  who  had  already  con- 
sidered himself  in  the  world  of  spirits,  he  set  it  down  for  some 
angeUc  melody,  or  the  music  of  the  spheres.  By  degrees  the 
theme  was  varied,  and  the  voice  of  the  minstrel  accompanied 
the  instrument.  She  poured  forth  one  of  the  legendary  bal- 
lads treating  of  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the 
achievements  of  the  Moors.  Her  whole  soul  entered  into  the 
theme,  for  with  the  recollections  of  the  Alhaml^-a  was  associ- 
ated the  story  of  her  love;  the  funeral  chamuev  resounded 
with  the  animating  strain.  It  entered  into  the  gloomy  lieart 
of  the  monarch.  He  raised  his  head  and  gazed  around ;  he 
sat  upon  his  couch  ;  his  eye  began  to  kindle  ;  at  length,  leap- 
ing upon  tl  J  floor,  he  called  for  sword  and  buckler. 

The  triui.;ph  of  music,  or  rather  of  the  enchanted  lute,  was 
complete  ;  the  demon  of  melancholy  was  cast  forth  ;  and,  as 
it  were,  a  dead  man  brought  to  life.  The  windows  of  the 
apartment  were  thrown  open  ;  the  glorious  effulgence  of  Span- 
ish sunshine  burst  into  the  late  lugubrious  chamber  ;  all  eyes 
souglit  the  lovely  encliantress,  but  the  lute  had  fallen  from 
her  hand  ;  she  had  sunk  upon  the  earth,  and  the  next  moment 
was  clasped  to  the  l)os()m  of  Kuyz  de  Alarcon. 

The  nuptials  of  the  happy  couple  were  celebrated  soon  after- 
wards with  great  splendor,  and  the  ICose  of  the  Alhambra  be- 
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came  the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  court.  "  T.iit  hold  — 
not  so  fast"  —  1  hear  the  reader  exclaim,  "  tliis  is  jiimpiii>r  to 
the  end  of  a  story  at  a  furious  rate  !  First  let  us  know  how 
Ruyz  de  Alarcon  manageil  to  account  to  Jacinta  for  his  long 
neglect?"  Nothing  more  easy  ;  the  venerable,  tinie-hunored 
excuse,  the  opposition  to  his  wishes  by  a  proud,  i)raj,'m;aiual 
old  father  :  besides,  young  people,  who  really  like  one  aiiuiher, 
soon  come  to  an  amicable  understanding,  and  bury  all  past 
grievances  when  once  they  meet. 

But  how  was  the  proud  pragmatical  old  father  reconciled  to 
the  match  ? 

Oh,  as  to  that,  his  scruples  were  easily  overcome  by  a  word 
or  two  from  the  queen,  —  especially  as  digniti(!S  luid  rewards 
were  showered  upon  the  blooming  favorite  ut  royalty.  He- 
sides,  the  lute  of  Jacinta,  you  know,  possessed  a  magic  power, 
and  could  control  the  most  stubborn  head  and  luu'dest  breast. 

And  what  became  of  the  enchanted  lute  ? 

Oh,  that  is  the  most  curious  matter  of  all,  and  i)lainly  proves 
the  truth  of  the  whole  story.  That  lute  reraiiiued  for  some 
time  in  the  family,  but  was  purloined  and  carried  otT,  as  was 
supposed,  by  the  great  singer  Farinelli,  in  pure  jealousy.  At 
his  death  it  passed  into  other  hands  in  Italy,  who  were  igno- 
rant of  its  mystic  powers,  and  melting  down  the  silvcir,  trans- 
ferred the  strings  to  an  old  Cremona  tiddle.  The  strings  still 
retain  something  of  their  magic  virtues,  A  word  in  the 
reader's  ear,  but  let  it  go  no  further,  —  that  fiddle  is  now 
bewitching  the  whole  world,  —  it  is  the  fiddle  of  Tagauiui ! 
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THE  VETERAN. 

Amowo  Lhe  curious  acquaintances  I  made  in  my  rambles 
about  the  fortress,  was  a  brave  and  battered  old  Colonel  of 
Invalids,  who  was  nestled  like  a  hawk  in  one  of  the  Moorisli 
towers.  His  history,  which  he  was  fond  of  telling,  was  a  tis- 
sue of  those  adventures,  mishaps,  and  vicissitudes  that  rondei 
the  life  of  almost  every  Spaniard  of  note  as  varied  and  whim- 
sical as  the  pages  of  Gil  Bias. 

He  was  in  America  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  reckoned 
among  the  most  signal  and  fortunate  events  of  his  lilt',  iiis 
haviug  seen  General  Washington.     Since  then  he  had  taken  a 
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part  in  all  the  wars  of  his  country ;  he  could  speak  cxpeii- 
inentally  of  most  of  the  prisons  and  dungeons  of  tlie  I'enin- 
sula;  had  lu'cn  lamed  of  one  leg,  crippled  in  his  liands,  and  so 
cut  up  and  carbonadoed,  that  he  was  a  kind  of  walking  monu- 
ment of  the  troubles  of  Spain,  on  which  there  was  a  scar  for 
every  battle  and  broil,  as  every  year  of  captivity  was  notched 
upon  the  tree  of  Kobinson  Crusoe.  The  greatest  misfortune 
ot  the  brave  old  ca.alier,  however,  ai)i)eared  to  have  been  his 
having  commanded  at  Malaga  during  a  tinu;  of  peril  and  con- 
fusion, and  been  made  a  general  by  the  inhabitants  to  protect 
tbein  from  the  invasion  of  the  French. 

This  had  entailed  upon  him  a  number  of  just  claims  upon 
government  that  1  feared  would  emjiloy  him  until  his  dying 
day  in  writing  and  printing  jjetitions  and  memorials,  to  the 
great  ilisquiet  of  his  mind,  exhaustion  of  his  purse,  and  ])en- 
aiice  of  his  friends ;  not  one  of  -whom  could  visit  him  without 
having  to  listen  to  a  mortal  document  of  half  an  hour  in 
length,  and  to  carry  away  half  a  dozen  ])amphlets  in  his 
pocket.  This,  however,  is  the  case  throughout  Spain:  every- 
where you  meet  with  some  worthy  wight  brooding  in  a  cor- 
ner, and  nursing  up  some  pet  grievance  and  cherished  wrong. 
Ifeside,  a  Spaniard  who  has  a  lawsuit,  or  a  claim  upon  govern- 
ment, may  be  considered  as  furnished  with  employment  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

I  visited  the  veteran  in  his  quarters  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Torre  del  Vino,  or  Wine  Tower.  His  room  was  small  but  snug, 
and  commanded  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Vega.  It  was  arranged 
with  a  soldier's  precision.  Three  muskets  and  a  brace  of 
pistols,  all  bright  and  shining,  were  suspended  against  the 
wall,  with  a  sabre  and  a  cane  hanging  side  by  side,  and  above 
them  two  cocked  hats,  one  for  parade,  ami  one  for  ordinary 
use.  A  small  shelf,  containing  some  half  dozen  books,  formed 
his  library,  one  of  which,  a  little  old  mouldy  volume  of  phi- 
losophical maxims,  was  his  favorite  reading.  This  he  thumbed 
and  pondered  over  day  by  day ;  applying  every  maxim  to  his 
own  particular  case,  providetl  it  had  a  little  tinge  of  wholesome 
bitterness,  and  treated  of  the  injustice  of  the  world. 

Yet  he  was  social  and  kind-hearted,  and,  provided  he  could 
be  diverted  from  his  wrongs  and  his  philoso])hy,  was  an  enter- 
taining companion.  T  like  these  old  weather-beaten  sons  of 
fortune,  and  enjoy  their  rough  campaigning  anecdotes.  In  the 
course  of  my  visits  to  the  one  in  questicni,  I  learnt  some  eurious 
facts  about  an  old  military  commander  of  the  fortress,  who 
»eems  to  have  resembled  him  in  some  respects,  and  to  have  had 
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similar  fortunes  in  the  wars.  These  particulars  havo  been 
augmented  by  inquiries  among  some  of  the  old  inhahitruits  of 
the  place,  particularly  the  fatlier  of  Matoo  Ximcui's,  of  wliose 
traditional  stories  the  worthy  1  am  about  to  introduce  to  the 
reader  was  t:  favorite  hero. 


THE  GOVERNOR  AND  THE  NOTARY, 

In  former  times  there  ruled,  as  governor  of  the  Alhambra, 
a  doughty  old  cavalier,  who,  from  having  lost  one  arm  in  the 
wars,  wiis  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  El  Goheniador 
Manco,  or  the  one-armed  governor.  He  in  fact  ])ri(l(Hl  himself 
upon  being  an  old  soldier,  wore  his  mustache  curled  u[)  to  his 
eyes,  a  pair  of  campaigning  boots,  and  a  toledo  as  long  as  a 
spit,  with  his  pocket  handkerchief  in  the  basket-hilt. 

He  was,  moreover,  exceedingly  proud  and  j)unctilious.  and 
tenacious  of  all  his  privileges  and  dignities.  Under  his  sway, 
the  immunities  of  the  Alhambra,  as  a  royal  residence  and  do- 
main, were  rigidly  exacted.  No  one  was  })ermitted  to  enter 
the  fortress  with  fire-arms,  or  even  with  a  sword  n-  staff,  unless 
he  were  of  a  certain  rank,  aiul  every  horseman  was  ol)liged  to 
dismount  at  the  gate  and  lead  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  Now, 
as  the  hill  of  the  Alhambra  rises  from  the  very  midst  of  the 
city  of  Granada,  being,  as  it  were,  an  excrescence  of  the  capi- 
tal, it  must  at  all  times  be  somewhat  irksome  to  the  captain- 
general  who  commands  the  province,  to  have  thus  an  imjierium 
in  imperio,  a  petty  independent  post,  in  the  very  ceiitn'  of  his 
domains.  It  was  rendered  the  more  galling  in  the  priisont  in- 
stance, from  the  irritable  jealousy  of  the  old  governor,  that 
took  fire  on  the  least  question  of  authority  aiul  jurisdiction. 
and  from  the  loose  vagrant  character  of  the  people  who  had 
gradually  nestled  themselves  within  the  fortress  as  in  a  sanctu- 
ary, and  thence  carried  on  a  system  of  roguery  and  depreda- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  honest  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
Thus  there  was  a  perpetual  feud  and  heart-burning  between 
the  captain-general  and  the  governor ;  the  more  virulent  on 
the  part  of  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  the  smallest  of  two  neigh- 
boring potentates  is  always  th?  mostca]ttious  about  his  dignity. 
The  stately  palace  of  the  captain-general  stood  in  the  I'laza 
Nueva,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  Alhambra, 
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and  lif'ro  was  always  a  l)ii.stl(?  ami  paracU;  of  guards,  and  domes. 
tics  aiulcifcy  t'uuctiouaries.  A  hoetling  bastion  of  the  fortress 
overlooked  the  i)alaee  and  piihlie  scpiure  in  front  of  it;  and 
on  this  bastion  the  old  governor  would  occasionally  strut  back- 
wards and  forwards,  with  his  toledo  girded  by  hi?  side,  keeping 
a  wary  eye  down  upon  his  rival,  like  a  hawk  reconnoitring  his 
qiiairy  from  his  nest  in  a  dry  tree. 

Wht'iiever  he  descended  into  the  city,  it  was  in  grand  parade, 
on  horseback,  surrounded  by  his  giuirds,  or  in  his  state  coach, 
an  aiicit'iit  and  unwieldy  Spanish  edifice  of  carved  timber  and 
ijilt  leather,  drawn  by  eight  mules,  with  running  footmen,  out- 
riders, and  lackeys,  on  which  occasions  he  tlattered  himself 
he  impressed  ev(!ry  beholder  with  awe  and  admiration  as  vice- 
gerent of  tlic  king,  though  the  wits  of  Granada,  particularly 
those  who  loitered  about  the  palace  of  tht;  captain-general, 
were  apt  to  sneer  at  his  petty  parade,  and,  in  allusion  to 
the  va.^'rant  character  of  his  subjects,  to  greet  him  with  the 
appellation  of  "  the  King  of  the  beggars." 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  dispute  between  these 
two  doughty  rivals,  was  the  right  claimed  by  the  governor  to 
have  all  things  passed  free  of  duty  through  the  city,  that  were 
intended  for  the  use  of  himself  or  his  garrison.  By  degrees, 
this  privilege  had  given  rise  to  extensive  smuggling.  A  nest 
of  contrabandistas  took  up  their  abode  in  the  hovels  of  the 
fortress  and  the  immerous  caves  in  its  vicinity,  and  drove  a 
thriving  business  under  the  connivance  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison. 

The  vigilance  of  the  captain-general  was  aroused.  He  con- 
sulted his  legal  adviser  and  factotum,  a  shrewd,  meddlesome 
escrib(i7io.  or  notary,  who  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  of  per- 
plexing the  old  potentate  of  the  Alhambra,  and  involving  him 
in  a  maze  of  legal  subtilties.  He  advised  the  captain-general 
to  insist  upon  the  right  of  examining  every  convoy  passing 
through  the  gates  of  his  city,  and  penned  a  long  letter  for 
him,  in  vindication  of  the  right.  Governor  Manco  was  a 
straightforward,  cut-and-thrust  old  soldier,  who  liated  an  escrv- 
bano  worse  than  the  devil,  and  this  one  in  particular,  worse 
than  all  other  escribanos. 

"  What ! "  said  he,  curling  up  his  mustaches  fiercely,  "  does 
the  captain-general  set  his  man  of  the  pen  to  practise  confu- 
sions upon  me  ?  I'll  let  him  see  an  old  soldier  is  not  to  be 
baffled  by  schoolcraft." 

He  seized  his  pen,  and  scrawled  a  short  letter  in  a  crabbed 
hand,  in  which,  without  deigning  to  enter  into  argument,  he 
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iusistc  oil  tli'^  rifjlit  of  tnuisit  U-oo  of  search,  and  donoiincej 
v('ii,i,'(':iiK'i'  (III  any  ciistoin-liousc  oUiccr  who  slioiild  l.iy  |ii,^  ^^^^ 
lj;ill(iwi'(l  liaiUi  on  any  (ionvoy  proU'clcd  by  tlio  Hai,'  of  the 
Alliiuiilira. 

Wliilt' tliis  qut'stion  was  agitated  bi'twoen  tlio  two  pra<Miiati- 
cal  potcntati'S,  it  so  hajuxMicd  that  a  mule  laden  witji  sup. 
j)lies  l'(ir  tin-  fortress  arrived  one  day  at  the  gate  of  Xcnil,  !,« 
whi(!h  it  was  to  travta-se  a  sulnirl)  of  the  city  on  its  wiiy  to 
the  Alliainl)ra.  'i'hc  (!onvoy  was  headed  l»y  ;i  u'sty  old  cor- 
j)oral,  who  had  long  served  under  tlw  governor,  and  w;is  a 
man  after  his  own  heart;  as  nisty  and  staneli  as  an  old  tolcdo 
blade.  As  tlit-y  ajt|iroached  the  gate  of  the  eity,  tin;  coriKinil 
j)laced  the  banner  of  the  Alhambra  on  the  pack  saddle  of  the 
mule,  and,  drawing  hiniscdf  up  to  a  ju'rfeet  iierpcndicular, 
advaneed  with  his  head  dressed  to  the  front,  but  willi  the 
wary  side-glaniie  of  a  eiir  passing  tlirough  hostile  grounds, 
anil  ready  for  a  snaj)  and  a  snarl. 

"  Who  goes  there  ';'  "  said  the  sentinel  at  thegate. 

"  Soldier  of  the  Alhambra,"  said  the  corporal,  without  turn- 
ing his  head. 

"  What  have  you  in  charge  ?  " 

"  Provisions  fov  the  garrison." 

"  Troceed." 

The  corporal  marched  straiglit  forward,  followed  by  the 
convoy,  but  had  not  advanced  many  paces,  before  ;i.  posse  of 
custoni-lious(^  ofHeers  rushed  out  of  a  small  toll-house. 

"  jlallo  there  !  "  cried  the  leader  :  •'  JMuleteer,  halt  and  open 
those  ])aekages." 

The  corporal  wheeled  round,  and  drew  liimself  up  in  battle 
array.  "  Respect  the  flag  of  the  Alhambra,"  said  he  ;  "these 
things  :ire  for  the  governor." 

"A  figo  for  the  governor,  and  a  ligo  for  his  flag.  Muleteer, 
halt,  1  say." 

"  Stop  the  convoy  at  your  peril !  "  cried  the  corporal,  cocking 
his  musket.     ''  Muleteer,  ]>roceed." 

The  muleteer  gave  his  beast  a  hearty  thwack,  the  custom- 
house  officer  sprang  forward,  and  seized  the  halter;  whereupon 
the  corporal  levelled  his  ]»iece  and  shot  him  dead. 

The  street  w;is  immediately  in  an  uproar.  The  old  corpo- 
ral Ara.-  se'  -d,  and  after  un(iergoing  sundry  kicks  and  cutfs, 
and  fudge ilings_  which  are  generally  given  iin])rom])tu,  by 
the  mob  in  Sp;un.  as  a  foretaste  of  tlie  after-penalius  of 
the  ]aw„  l.Hf»  wah  lo.aded  with  irons,  and  eon.Jiietetl  to  the 
city    prisujii ;  while   his  coimrjides  w<  re  permitted  to  proceed 
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Tlit(  ol'l  k'ovornor  was  in  a  toworiiif?  passion,  wlioii  lio  hoard 
„f  tlii.^  insult  to  his  Hag  and  capture  of  his  corporal.  Kor  a 
time  ho  stornu'd  about  i\w  Moorish  halls,  and  vapored  about 
tilt!  lastions,  and  look(»<l  down  tire  and  sword  upon  the  palace 
(if  tlid  captain-goneral.  Having  vented  the  tirst  ebullition  of 
liis  wrath,  he  despatched  a  message  (h'nianding  the  surrender 
(if  the  corporal,  as  to  him  alone  belonged  the  right  of  sitting 
ill  jii(l<,'iii('nt  on  th(5  otTeiic.es  of  those  under  hi^  command. 
The  capt;iin-geiieral,  aided  by  the  ])en  of  the  delightci]  esc.ri- 
lo  >,  replied  at  great  length,  arguing  that  as  the  offt  .lee  liad 
IieeiiPeiiiniitted  within  the  walls  of  his  city,  and  against  one  of 
Ills  eivil  otlicers,  it  was  clearly  within  his  j)roper  jurisdiction. 
The  },'()vernor  rejoined  by  a  repetition  of  his  demand  ;  the 
(■;i|it:iiii-g('neral  gave  a  sur-rejoinder  of  still  greater  length,  and 
l('ir;il  aciunen ;  the  governor  became  hotter  and  more  peremp- 
tory in  his  demands,  and  the  captain-general  cooler  and  more 
copious  in  his  rejdies;  until  the  old  lion-hearted  soldier  abso- 
lutely roared  with  fury,  at  being  thus  entangled  in  the  meshes 
of  Ic^^'ul  controversy. 

While  the  subtle  escrlbano  was  thus  amusing  hinself  at  the 
expense  of  the  governor,  he  was  conducting  the  trial  of  the 
corporal;  who,  mewed  up  in  a  narrow  dungeon  of  the  prison, 
had  merely  a  small  grated  window  at  which  to  show  his  iron- 
bound  visage,  and  receive  the  consolations  of  his  friends ;  a 
moiintiiin  of  written  testimony  was  diligently  heaped  up,  ac- 
cording to  Spanish  form,  by  the  indefatigable  escribmio ;  the 
corporal  was  cf)mpletely  overwhelmed  by  it.  He  was  con- 
victed of  murder,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

It  was  in  vain  the  governor  sent  down  remonstrance  and 
menace  from  the  Alhambra.  The  fatal  day  was  at  hand,  and 
the  rorjjoral  was  put  w  cnpilhi,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  prison ;  as  is  always  done  with  culprits  the  day  before 
execution,  that  they  may  meditate  on  their  approaching  end, 
and  repent  them  of  their  sins. 

Seeing  things  drawing  to  extremity,  the  old  governor  deter- 
mined to  attend  to  the  affair  in  person.  For  this  purpose  he 
ordered  out  his  carriage  of  state,  and,  surrounded  by  his  guards, 
runibh'd  down  the  avenue  of  the  Alhambra  into  the  city. 
Driving  to  the  house  of  the  escribano,  he  summoned  him  to 
the  portal. 

The  eye  of  the  old  governor  gleamed  like  a  coal  at  behold- 
nig  tlic  smirking  man  of  the  law  advancing  with  an  air  of 
exultation. 
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"  What  is 
piit  to  death  one 


tliis   I   hear,"  cried  he,  "  that  you  are  about  to 

)ne  of  my  soldiers  ?  " 
"  All  ;i((^ordiiig  to  law,  — all  in  strict  form  of  justice,"  said 
the  sel ('-sufficient  escribano,  chuckling  and  rubbing  his  hands, 
"  1  can  show  your  excellency  the  written  testimony  in  the 


case. 


"  Fetch  It  hitlier."  said  the  governor. 

The  escribano  bustled  iut  >  his  office,  delighted  with  havino 


another  ()i)])ortMnity  of  displaying  his  ingenuity  at  the  expense 
of  the  hanl-headed  veteran.  He  returned  with  a  satchel  full 
of  j)apers,  and  began  to  read  a  long  deposition  with  profes- 
sionaf  volubility.  By  this  time,  a  crowd  had  collected,  listen- 
ing with  outstretched  necks  and  gaping  mouths. 

"  Prithee  man,  get  into  the  carriage  out  of  this  pestilent 
throng,  that  I  may  the  better  hear  thee,"  said  the  governor 

The  escribano  entered  the  carriage,  whjn,  in  a  twinkling, 
the  door  was  closed,  the  coachman  smacked  his  whip,  nuiles,' 
carriage,  guards,  and  all  dashed  off  at  a  thundering  rate,  lea^ 
iiig  the  crowd  in  gaping  wonderment;  nor-  did  the  govern^, 
pause  until  he  had  lodged  his  prey  in  one  of  the  strongest 
dungeons  of  the  Alhambra. 

He  then  sent  down  a  flag  of  truce  in  military  style,  pro- 
posing a  cartel  or  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  corporal  for 
the  notary.  The  ])ride  of  the  captain-general  was  piqued,  he 
returned  a  contemptuous  refusal,  and  forthwith  caused  a  gal- 
lows, tall  and  strong,  to  l)e  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  Plaza 
Nueva,  for  the  execution  of  the  corporal. 

"  0  ho  !  is  that  the  game  ?  "  said  Governor  Manco  :  he  gave 
orders,  and  immediately  a  gibbet  was  reared  on  the  verge  of 
the  great  beetling  bastion  that  overlooked  the  Plaza.  "Now," 
said  he,  in  a  message  to  the  captain-general,  "  hang  my  soldier 
when  you  please  ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  s  vuiig  ot!  in 
the  square,  look  up  to  see  your  escribano  dangling  against  the 
sky." 

The  captain-general  was  inflexible  ;  troops  were  paraded  in 
the  square;  the  drums  beat;  the  i)eU  tolled;  an  immense 
multitude  of  amateurs  gathered  together  to  behold  the  execu- 
tion ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  governor  ])araded  his  garrison 
on  the  bastion,  and  tolled  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  notary  from 
the  Torre  de  la  Campana,  or  Tower  of  the  liell. 

The  notary's  wife  prijssed  thnjugli  the  crowd  witli  a  wliole 
progeny  of  little  embryo  escribanos  ;it  her  lu^els,  and  thnjwing 
herself  at  the  feet  of  tlie  captaiii-gcinM-al,  implored  him  not  to 
sacrifice  the  life  of  her  husband,  and  the  welfare  of  herself 
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ancl  her  numerous  little  ones,  to  a  point  of  pride  ;  "  for  you 
know  tlio  old  goveiror  too  well,"  said  she,  "  to  doubt  that  he 
will  put  Ids  threat  in  execution  if  you  hang  the  soldier." 

The  captain-general  was  overpowered  by  her  tears  and  lam. 
entatlons,  and  the  clamors  of  her  callow  brood.  The  corporal 
was  sent  up  to  the  Alhambra  under  a  guard,  in  his  gallows 
(tarb,  like  a  hooded  friar;  but  with  head  erect  and  a  face  of 
iron.  The  escrihano  was  demanded  in  exchange,  according  to 
the  cartel.  The  once  bustling  and  self-sufhciLMit  man  of  the 
law  was  ''••awn  forth  from  his  dungeon,  more  dead  than  alive. 
All  his  flippancy  and  conceit  had  evaporated  ;  his  hair,  it  is 
said,  had  nearly  turned  gray  with  affright,  and  lie  had  a  down- 
cast, (logged  look,  as  if  he  still  felt  the  halter  round  his  neck. 

The  old  governor  stuck  his  one  arm  akimbo,  and  for  a 
moment  surveyed  him  with  an  iron  smile.  "  Henceforth,  my 
friend,"  said  he,  "  moderate  your  zeal  in  hurrying  others  to 
the  gallows;  be  not  too  certain  of  your  safety,  even  though 
you  should  have  the  law  on  your  side;  and,  above  all,  take 
eare  ho>v^  you  play  off  your  schoolcrafc  another  time  upon  an 
old  soldier." 
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While  Governor  Manco,  or  the  one-armed,  kept  up  a  show 
of  military  state  in  the  Alhambra,  he  became  nettled  at  the 
reproaclies  continually  cast  upon  his  fortress  of  being  a 
nestling  place  of  rogues  and  contrabandistas.  On  a  sudden, 
the  oki  ])otentate  determined  on  reform,  and  setting  vigor- 
ously to  work,  ejected  whole  nests  of  vagabonds  out  of  the 
fortress  and  the  gypsy  caves  with  which  the  surrounding 
hills  are  honey-combed.  He  sent  out  soldiers,  also,  to  patrol 
the  avenues  and  footpaths,  with  orders  to  take  up  all  suspi- 
cious persons. 

One  bright  summer  morning,  a  patrol  consisting  of  the  testy 
old  corporal  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  affair  of 
the  notary,  a  trumpeter,  and  two  privates  were  seated  under 
the  garden  wall  of  the  Generalife,  beside  the  road  which  leads 
down  from  the  mountain  of  the  Sun,  when  they  heard  the 
tramp  of  a  horse,  and  a  male  voice  singing  in  rough,  though 
not  unmusical  tones,  an  old  Castilian  camjiaigning  song. 

Presently  they  beheld  a  sturdy,  sun-burnt  fellow  clad  in 
the  ragged  garb  of  a  foot-soldier,  leading  a  powerful  Arabian 
horse  caparisoned  in  the  ancient  Morisco  fashion. 
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Astonished  at  the  sight  of  a  strange  soldier,  descendine 
steed  in   hand,   from   that   solitary   mountain,   the  corporal 
stepped  forth  and  challenged  him. 
"  Who  goes  there  ?  " 
"  A  friend." 

"  Who,  and  what  are  you  ?  " 

"  A  poor  soldier,  just  from  the  wars,  with  a  cracked  crown 
and  empty  purse  for  a  reward." 

By  this  time  they  were  enabled  to  view  him  more  narrowly 
He  had  a  black  patch  across  his  forehead,  which,  with  a  griz" 
zled  beard,  added  to  a  certain  dare-devil  cast  of  countenance 
while  a  slight  squint  threw  into  the  whole  an  occasional  "leam 
of  roguish  good-humor. 

Having  answered  the  questions  of  the  patrol,  the  soldier 
seemed  to  consider  himself  entitled  to  make  others  in  return. 
"  May  I  ask,"  said  he,  "  what  city  is  that  which  I  see  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  ?  " 

"  What  city  ! "  cried  the  trumpeter ;  "  come,  that's  too  bad. 
Here's  a  fellow  lurking  about  the  mountain  of  the  Sun,  and 
demands  the  name  of  the  great  city  of  Granada." 
"  Granada !    Madre  di  Dios !  can  it  be  possible  ?  " 
"  Perhaps  not ! "  rejoined  the  trumpeter,  "  and  perhaps  you 
have  no  idea  that  yonder  are  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra?" 

"  Son  of  a  trumpet,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  do  not  trifle  with 
me ;  if  this  be  indeed  the  Alhambra,  I  have  some  strange  mat- 
ters to  reveal  to  the  governor." 

"  You  will  have  an  opportunity,"  said  the  corporal,  "  for  we 
mean  to  take  you  before  him." 

By  this  time  the  trumpeter  had  seized  the  bridle  of  the  steed, 
the  two  privates  had  each  secured  an  arm  of  the  soldier,  the 
corporal  put  himself  in  front,  gave  the  word,  "  Forward,  march!" 
and  away  they  marched  for  the  Alhambra. 

The  siglit  of  a  ragged  foot-soldier  and  a  fine  Arabian  horse 
brought  in  captive  by  the  patrol,  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
the  idlers  of  the  fortress,  and  of  those  gossip  groups  that  gen- 
erally assemble  about  wells  and  fountains  at  early  dawn.  The 
wheel  of  the  cistern  paused  in  its  rotations ;  and  the  slipshod 
se-vant-maid  stood  gaping  with  pitcher  in  hand,  as  the  cor- 
poral passed  by  with  his  prize.  A  motley  train  gradually 
gathered  in  the  rear  of  the  escort.  Knowing  nods,  and  winks, 
and  conjectures  passed  from  one  to  another.  It  is  a  deserter, 
said  one;  a  contrabandista,  said  another;  a  baiulaloro.  said  a 
third,  until  it  was  affirmed  that  a  captain  of  a  desperate  band 
of  robbers  had  been  captured  by  the  prowess  of  the  corporal 
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and  his  patrol.  "  Well,  well,"  said  the  old  crones  one  to 
another,  '*  captain  or  not,  let  him  get  out  of  the  grasp  of  old 
Governor  Manco  if  he  can,  though  he  is  but  one-handed." 

Governor  Maiico  was  seated  in  one  of  the  inner  hails  of  the 
Alhaiubra,  taking  his  morning's  cup  of  chocolate  in  company 
with  his  confessor,  a  fat  Franciscan  friar  from  the  neighboring 
convent.  A  demure,  dark-eyed  damsel  of  Malaga,  the  daughter 
of  his  liousekeeper,  was  attending  upon  him. 

The  world  hinted  that  the  damsel,  who,  with  all  her  demure- 
iiess,  was  a  sly,  buxom  baggage,  had  found  out  a  soft  spot  in 
the  iron  heart  of  the  old  governor,  and  held  a  complete  control 
over  him,  —  but  let  that  pass;  the  domestic  affairs  of  these 
mighty  potentates  of  the  earth  should  not  be  too  narrowly 
scrutinized. 

When  word  was  brought  that  a  suspicious  stranger  had  been 
taken  lurking  about  the  fortress,  and  was  actually  in  the  outer 
court,  in  durance  of  the  corporal,  waiting  the  pleasure  of  his 
excellency,  the  pride  and  stateliness  of  office  swelled  the  bosom 
of  the  governor.  Giving  back  his  chocolate  cup  into  the  hands 
of  the  demure  damsel,  he  called  for  his  basket-hilted  sword, 
sjirded  it  to  his  side,  twirled  up  his  mustaches,  took  his  seat  in  a 
large  high-backed  chair,  assumed  a  bitter  and  forbidding  aspect, 
and  ordered  the  prisoner  into  his  presence.  The  soldier  was 
brought  in,  still  closely  pinioned  by  his  captors,  and  guarded 
by  the  corporal.  He  maintained,  however,  a  resolute,  self- 
confident  air,  and  returned  the  sharp,  scrutinizing  look  of  the 
governor  with  an  easy  squint,  which  by  no  means  pleased  the 
punctilious  old  potentate. 

"Well,  culprit !"  said  the  governor,  after  he  had  regarded 
him  for  a  moment  in  silence,  "what  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
self? who  are  you  ?" 

"A  soldier,  just  from  the  wars,  who  has  brought  away  noth- 
ing but  scars  and  bruises." 

"A  soldier?  humph  !  a  foot-soldier  by  your  garb.  I  under- 
stand you  have  a  fine  Arabian  horse.  T  presume  you  brought 
him  too  from  the  wars,  besides  your  scars  and  bruises." 

"May  it  please  your  excellency,  I  have  something  strange  to 
tell  about  that  horse.  Indeed,  I  have  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful things  to  relate  —  something  too  that  concerns  the  secu- 
rity of  this  fortress,  indeed,  of  all  Granada,  i^ut  it  is  a  matter 
to  be  imparted  only  to  your  private  ear,  or  in  presence  of  such 
only  as  are  in  your  confidence." 

The  governor  considered  for  a  moment,  and  then  directed  the 
corporal  and  his  men  to  withdraw,  but  to  post  themselveB  out- 
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side  of  the  door,  and  be  ready  at  a  call.  "This  holy  friar,"  suid 
he,  '-is  my  coufessDr,  you  may  say  anything  in  liis  puiseiice.^ 
and  this  damsel,"  nodding  towards  tlie  handmaid,  who  had 
loitered  with  an  air  of  great  curiosity,  "this  d;uusel  is  of  great 
secrecy  and  discretion,  and  to  be  trusted  with  anything." 

The  soldier  gave  a  glance  between  a  squint  and  a  leer  at  the 
demure  handmaid.  '•!  Q.m  perfectly  willing,"  said  he,  '-that 
the  damsel  should  remain." 

When  all  the  rest  liad  withdrawn,  the  soldier  commenced  Jiis 
story.  He  w;),s  a  fluent,  .smooth-tongued  varlet,  and  had  a  com- 
mand of  language  abovp  his  apparent  rank. 

"May  it  please  your  excellency,"  said  he,  "I  am,  as  I 
before  observed,  a  soldier,  and  have  seen  some  iiard  service 
but  my  term  of  enlistment  being  expired,  I  was  discharged 
not  long  since  from  the  army  at  Valladolid,  and  set  out  on 
foot  for  my  native  village  in  Andalusia.  Yesterday  evening 
the  sun  went  down  as  I  was  traversing  a  great  dry  plain  of  old 
Castile." 

"  Hold  !  "  cried  the  governor,  "  Avhat  is  tliis  you  say  ?  Old 
Castile  is  some  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  this." 

"  Even  so,  "  replied  the  soldier,  coolly,  "  1  told  your  excel- 
lency I  had  strange  things  to  relate  —  but  not  more  strange 
than  true  —  as  your  excellency  will  find,  if  you  will  deign  me 
a  patient  hearing." 

"Proceed,  culprit,"  said  the  governor,  twirling  up  his  mus- 
taches. 

"  Ao  the  sun  went  down,"  continued  the  soldier,  "I  cast  my 
eyes  about  in  search  of  quarters  for  the  night,  but  as  far  as 
my  sight  could  reach,  there  were  no  signs  of  habitation.  1  saw 
that  I  should  have  to  make  my  bed  on  the  naked  plain,  with 
my  knapsack  for  a  pillow  ;  but  your  excellency  is  an  old  sol- 
dier, and  knows  that  to  one  who  has  been  in  the  wars,  such  a 
night's  lodging  is  no  great  hardship." 

The  governor  nodded  assent,  as  he  drew  liis  pocket-haiidkci- 
chief  out  of  the  basket-hilt,  to  drive  away  a  fiy  tliat  buzzed 
about  his  nose. 

"  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,"  continued  the  soldier. 
"  I  trudged  forward  for  several  miles,  until  I  came  to  a  bridge 
over  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  ran  a  little  thread  of  water, 
almost  dried  up  by  the  summer  licat.  At  one  end  of  the 
bridge  was  a  Moorish  tower,  the  upper  end  all  in  ruins,  but  a 
vault  in  the  foundation  quite  entire.  Here,  thinks  I,  is  a  good 
place  to  make  a  halt.  So  I  went  down  to  the  stream,  took  a 
hearty  drink,  for  the  water  was  pure   and  sweet,   and  1  was 
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parched  with  thirst; then  opening  my  wallet,  I  took  out  an 
Ljou  and  a  lew  crusts,  which  were  all  my  provisions,  and 
seatin"  myself  on  a  stone  on  the  margin  of  the  stream,  began 
to  make  my  supper;  intending  afterwards  to  quarter  myself 
for  the  night  in  the  vault  of  the  tower,  and  capital  quarters 
tbey  wcnilil  have  been  for  a  eanipaigniT  just  from  the  wars,  afi 
your  excellency,  who  is  an  old  soldier,  nuiy  suppose," 

«I  have  i)ut  up  gladly  with  worse  in  my  time,"  said  the 
(Tovernor,  returning  his  pocket-handkerchief  into  the  hilt  of 
his  sword. 

"While  I  './as  quietly  crunching  my  crust,"  pursued  the 
soldier,  "1  heard  something  stir  within  the  vault;  I  listened: 
it  was  the  tramp  of  a  horse.  By  and  by  a  man  came  forth 
from  a  door  in  the  foundation  of  the  tower,  close  by  the 
water's  edge,  leading  a  powerful  horse  by  the  bridle.  I  could 
not  well  make  out  what  he  was  by  the  starlight.  It  had  a 
suspicious  look  to  be  lurking  among  the  ruins  of  a.  tower  in 
that  wild  solitary  })lace.  lie  mighr  be  a  mere  wayfarer  like 
mvself;  he  might  be  a  contrabandista ;  he  might  be  a  banda- 
loro!  Wliat  of  that  —  thank  heaven  and  my  poverty,  1  had 
nothing  to  lose,  —  so  I  sat  still  and  crunched  my  crust. 

'•He  led  his  horse  to  the  water  close  by  where  I  was  sitting, 
so  that  I  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  reconnoitring  him.  To  my 
surprise,  he  was  dressed  in  a  Moorish  garb,  with  a  cuirass  of 
steel,  and  a  polished  skullea{),  that  I  distinguished  by  the  re- 
tlection  of  the  stars  u[)on  it.  His  horse,  too,  was  harnessed  in 
the  Morisco  fashion,  with  great  shovel  stirrups.  lie  led  him, 
us  I  said,  to  the  side  of  the  stream,  into  which  the  animal 
plunged  his  head  almost  to  the  eyes,  and  drank  until  I  thought 
he  would  have  burst. 

•''Comrade,'  said  I, 'your  steed  drinks  well;  it's  a  good 
>ign  when  a  horse  plunges  his  muzzle  bravely  into  the  water.' 

"'He  may  well  drink,'  said  the  stranger,  speaking  with  a 
Moorish  accent ;  '  it  is  a  good  year  since  he  had  his  last 
draught.' 

"  •  By  Santiago,'  said  I,  *  that  beats  even  the  camels  I  have 
seen  in  Africa.  lUit  come,  you  seem  to  be  something  of  a  sol- 
dier, will  you  sit  down,  and  take  part  of  a  soldier's  fare  ? '  — 
la  fact,  I  felt  the  want  of  a  companion  in  this  lonely  place, 
ami  was  will  ill",  to  put  up  with  an  infidel.  Besides,  as  your 
txeellency  well  knows,  a  soldier  is  never  very  particular  about 
theiaifcli  of  liis  company,  aiul  soldiers  of  all  countries  are  com- 
rades on  peaceable  ground." 

The  governor  again  nodded  assent. 
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"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  invited  him  to  share  my  supper 
such  as  it  was,  for  I  could  not  do  less  in  conimou  hospiuliiy.' 

"  '  1  have  no  time  to  pause  for  meat  or  driuk,'  said  he  'I 
have  a  long  journey  to  make  before  morniug,' 

"  '  In  which  direction  ?  '  said  I. 

"  '  Andalusia,'  said  he. 

"  '  Exactly  my  route,'  said  I.  *  So  as  you  won't  stop  and  eat 
with  me,  perhaps  you'll  let  me  mount  and  ride  vvitli  you.  I 
see  your  horse  is  of  a  powerful  frame  :  I'll  warrant  hed  carry 
double,' 

"' Agreed,' said  the  trooper;  and  it  would  not  lave  been 
civil  and  soldierlike  to  refuse,  especially  as  1  had  offered  to 
share  my  su5)per  with  him.  So  up  he  mounted,  ami  up  I 
mounted  behind  him. 

" '  Hold  fast,'  said  he,  '  my  steed  goes  like  the  wmd.' 

"  *  Never  fear  me,'  said  1,  and  so  off  we  set. 

"  From  a  walk  the  horse  soon  passed  to  a  trot,  from  a  trot 
to  a  gallop,  and  from  a  gallop  to  a  harum-scarum  scamper.  It 
seemed  as  if  rocks,  trees,  houses,  everything,  tiow  hurry- 
scurry  behind  us. 

"  '  What  town  is  this  ? '  said  I. 

" '  Segovia,'  said  he ;  ami  before  the  word  was  out  of  his 
mouth,  the  towers  of  Segovia  were  out  of  siglit.  We  swept 
up  the  Guadarama  mountains,  and  down  by  the  Esoiirial ;  and 
we  skirted  the  walls  of  Madrid,  and  we  scoured  away  across 
the  plains  of  La  Manclia.  In  this  way  we  went  up  Jiill  and 
down  dale,  by  towers  and  cities  all  buried  in  deep  sleep,  and 
across  mountains,  and  plains,  and  rivers,  just  glimmering  in 
the  starlight. 

<*  To  make  a  long  story  short,  and  not  to  fatigue  your  excel- 
lency, th.  trooper  suddenly  pulled  up  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain.    '  Here  we  are,'  said  he,  '  at  the  end  of  our  journey.' 

"  I  looked  about  but  could  see  no  signs  of  habitation  :  noth- 
ing but  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  :  while  I  looked,  I  saw  multi- 
tudes of  i)eople  in  Moorish  dresses,  some  on  liorseback,  some 
on  foot,  arriving  as  if  borne  by  the  wind  from  all  points  of  the 
compass,  and  hurrying  into  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  like  bees 
into  a  hive.  Before  I  could  ask  a  question,  the  trooper  struck 
his  long  Moorish  spurs  into  the  horse's  flanks,  and  dashed  in 
with  the  throng.  We  passed  along  a  steep  winding  way 
that  descended  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  mountain.  As  we 
pushed  on.  a  light  began  to  glimirer  up  by  little  and  littlo. 
like  the  urst  glimmerings  of  day,  L'lt  what  caused  it;.  I  could 
nui.  discern.     It  grew  stronger  and  s>onger,  and  enabled  me 
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to  see  evrrytliing  around.  T  now  noticed  as  we  passed  along, 
great  cav'i'ns  ojKMiing  to  the  riglit  and  left,  like  lialls  in  an 
arsenal.  In  some  there  were  shields,  and  helmets,  and  cui- 
rasses, and  lances,  and  cinieters  hanging  against  the  walls  ;  in 
others,  there  were  great  heaps  of  warlike  munitions  and  camp 
equipage  lying  upon  the  ground. 

'•It  would  have  done  your  excellency's  heart  good,  being  an 
old  solditi'-  to  have  seen  such  grand  provision  for  war.  Then 
in  other  caverns  there  were  h/Ug  rows  of  horsemen,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  with  lances  raised  and  banners  unfurled,  all  ready 
for  the  Held  ;  but  they  all  sat  motionless  in  their  saddles  like 
so  many  sta*;ues.  In  other  halls,  were  warriors  sleeping  on 
the  ground  beside  their  horses,  and  foot-soldiers  in  groups, 
ready  to  fall  into  the  ranks.  All  were  in  old-fashioned  Moor- 
ish dresses  and  armor. 

"Well,  your  excellen(!y,  to  put  a  long  story  short,  we  at 
length  entered  an  immense  cavern,  or  1  may  say  palace,  of 
grotto  work,  the  w;ills  of  wliich  seemed  to  be  veined  with 
gold  and  silver,  anil  to  si)arkle  witli  diamonds  and  sapphires, 
and  all  kinds  of  pnicioiis  stones.  At  the  np})er  end  sat  a 
Moorish  king  on  a  golden  throne,  with  his  nobles  on  each  side, 
and  a  guard  of  African  blacks  with  drawn  cinieters.  All  the 
crowd  that  continued  to  flock  in,  and  amounted  to  thousands 
and  thousands,  passed  one  by  one  beiore  his  throne,  each  pay- 
ing Intnage  as  he  passed.  Some  of  the  multitude  were  dressed 
in  inagnihcent  robes,  without  stain  or  blemish,  and  sparkling 
with  jewels;  others  in  burnished  and  enamelled  armor ;  while 
others  were  in  mouldered  and  mildewed  garments,  and  in 
armor  all  battered  and  dented,  and  covered  with  rust. 

••1  had  hitherto  held  my  tongue,  for  your  excellency  well 
knows,  it  IS  not  for  a  soldier  to  ask  many  questions  when  on 
duty,  but  i  could  keep  silent  no  longer. 

"'Prithee,  comrade,'  said  I,  '  wliat  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this?' 

"'This.' said  the  trooper,  'is  a  great  and  fearful  mystery. 
Know.  (>  (Christian,  that  you  see  before  you  the  court  and 
army  of  lioabdil,  the  last  king  of  Granada.' 

"'What  is  this  you  tell  me?'  ca-ied  T.  '  Boabdil  and  his 
court  were  exiled  from  the  land  hundreds  of  years  agone,  and 
all  died  in  Africa.' 

"'So  it  is  recorded  in  your  lying  chronicles,'  rejdied  the 
Moor,  •  but  know  that  Boabdil  and  the  warrio.s  who  made 
the  last  struggle  for  Granada  were  all  shut  up  in  the  n.ountain 
by  powerful  enchantment.     As  for  the  king  and  army  that 
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marched  forth  from  Granada  at  the  time  of  the  surrontler 
they  were  a  mere  phaiilum  train  of  spirits  and  donionH,  u^.^ 
mitted  to  assume  tliose  shapes  to  deceive  the  Cliristian  sov- 
ereigns.  And  furthermore  let  me  tell  you,  friend,  that  all 
Spain  is  a  country  under  the  power  of  enchantment.  There 
is  not  a  mountain-cave,  not  a  lonely  watch-tower  in  the  plains 
nor  ruined  castle  on  the  hills,  but  has  some  spelllKiuiid  war- 
riors sleeping  from  age  to  age  within  its  vaults,  rntil  the  sins 
are  expiated  for  which  Allah  permitted  the  dominion  to  pass 
for  a  time  out  of  the  hands  of  the  faithful.  Once  every  year 
on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  they  are  released  from  enchantment 
from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  permitted  to  repair  here  to  pay 
homage  to  their  sovereign  ;  and  the  crowds  which  you  beheld 
swarming  into  the  cavern  are  Moslem  warriors  from  their 
liaunts  in  all  parts  of  Spain ;  for  my  own  part,  you  saw  the 
ruined  tower  of  the  bridge  in  old  Castile,  where  1  have  now 
wintered  and  summered  for  many  hundred  years,  and  where  I 
must  be  back  again  by  daybreak.  As  to  the  battalions  of 
liorse  and  foot  which  you  beheld  drawn  up  in  array  in  the 
neighboring  caverns,  they  are  the  spcdlbound  warriors  of 
Granada.  It  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  that  when  the 
enchantment  is  broken,  Boabdil  will  descend  from  the  moun- 
tain at  the  head  of  this  army,  resume  his  throne  in  the 
Alhambra  and  his  sway  of  Granada,  and  gathering  toj,n'ther 
the  enchanted  warriors  from  all  parts  of  Spain,  will  reconquer 
the  peninsula,  and  restore  it  to  ^Moslem  rule." 

*' '  And  when  shall  this  happen  ?  '  said  I. 

"  *  Allah  alone  knows.  We  had  hoped  the  day  of  deliver- 
ance was  at  hand ;  but  there  reigns  at  presiuit  a  vigilant  gov- 
ernor in  the  Alhambra,  a  stanch  old  soldier,  well  known  as 
Govtu-nor  Manco ;  while  such  a  warrior  holds  command  of  the 
very  outpost,  and  stands  ready  to  check  the  first  irruption 
from  the  mountain,  1  fear  lioabdil  and  his  soldiery  must  he 
content  to  rest  upon  their  arms.'  " 

Here  the  governor  raised  himself  somewhat  ])erpendicularly, 
adjusted  his  sword,  and  twirled  up  his  mustaches. 

'*Ti)  make  a  long  story  short  and  not  to  fatigue  your  excel- 
lency, the  trooper  having  given  me  this  account,  dismounted 
from  his  steed. 

"  '  Tarry  here,'  said  he,  '  and  guard  my  steed,  while  T  go  and 
bow  the  knee  to  lioabdil.'  So  saying,  he  strode  away  among 
the  throng  that  pressed  forward  to  the  throne. 

"What's  to  be  done?  thought  I,  when  thus  left  to  myself. 
Shall  I  wait  liere  until  this  infidel  returns  to  whisk  me  off  on 
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jiispoMiii  stood,  tlip  Lord  knows  whoro  ?  or  shall  I  mako  the 
iiiiisL  III  my  liiiio.  jiiid  beat  a  rctroat  from  this  h()l)^M)l)liii  coin- 
„„iiiityj'  yV  .sdliiior'ri  luitul  is  soon  made  iq),  as  your  oxcol- 
leiicy  w'll  knows.  As  to  th(!  horse,  he  belongtul  to  an  avowed 
eiioiuy  of  the  faitli  ami  tlic  realm,  and  was  a  fair  prize  acoord- 
iiic  to  the  rules  of  war.  So  hoisting  myself  from  the  ernpper 
into  the  saddle,  I  ttirned  the  reins,  struck  tlie  Moorish  stirrups 
into  the  sides  of  the  stood,  and  put  him  to  make  the  best  of 
his  wnv  out  of  the  ]tassage  by  which  he  had  entered.  As  we 
spourcd  by  the  lialls  wliero  the  Moslem  horsemen  sat  in 
mntiouloss  battalions,  I  thought  I  heard  the  clang  of  arnu)r, 
and  a  hollow  murmur  of  voices.  I  gave  the  steed  another 
taste  of  th(>  stirrups,  and  doubled  my  speed.  There  was  now 
a  sound  behind  me  like  a  rushing  blast ;  1  heard  the  clatter  of 
a  thousand  hoofs  ;  a  countless  throng  overtook  me  ;  1  was 
borne  along  in  the  press,  and  hurled  forth  from  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern,  while  thousands  of  shadowy  forms  were  swept  off 
in  every  direction  by  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

"  lu  the  whirl  and  confusion  of  the  scene,  I  was  thrown 
senseless  to  the  earth.  When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  lying 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  with  the  Aral)ian  steed  standing  beside 
rae,  for  in  falling  my  arm  li:id  slipped  within  the  bridle,  which, 
I  prpsnme,  prevented  his  whisking  off  to  old  Castile. 

"Your  oxeolleney  may  easily  judge  of  my  surprise  on  look- 
ing round,  to  behold  hecbjjes  of  aloes  and  Indian  figs,  and  other 
proofs  of  a  southtM-n  climate,  and  to  see  a  great  city  below  me 
with  towers  aiul  jjalaces,  and  a  grand  cathedral.  I  descended 
the  hill  cautiously,  loading  my  steed,  for  1  was  afraid  to  mount 
hini  ac:ain,  lest  he  should  j)lay  me  some  slippery  trick.  As  I 
descoiiiied,  I  met  with  your  patrol,  who  let  me  into  the  secret 
that  it  was  (Jranada  that  lay  before  me:  and  that  I  was 
aptually  under  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  the  fortress  of  the 
redoul>ted  Governor  Manco,  the  terror  of  all  enchanted  Mos- 
loras.  AVhon  I  heard  this,  I  determined  at  once  to  seek  your 
excellency,  to  inform  you  of  all  that  I  had  seen,  and  to  warn 
you  of  the  ])erils  that  surround  and  undermine  you,  that  you 
may  take  measures  in  time  to  guard  your  fortress,  and  the 
kini;(l()m  itself,  from  this  intestine  army  that  lurks  in  the 
very  bowels  of  the  land." 

"And  prithee,  friend,  you  who  are  a  veteran  campaigner, 
and  ]i;iv(!  seen  so  much  service,"  said  the  governor,  "  how 
would  you  advise  me  to  proceed  in  order  to  prevent  this  evil." 

"It  is  not  for  a  humbh^  private  of  the  ranks,"  said  the 
soldier  modestly,  "to  pretend  to  instruct  a  commander  of  your 
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excelleiioy'H  sagacity  ;  but  it  appears  to  nio  that  your  ,.x- 
ccllency  might  cause  all  tli<'  (lavcs  and  eTitrancos  into  tho 
m(miitaiii.s  to  be  waUed  up  with  solid  inaaou-work,  so  that 
iJoabdil  and  his  army  might  be  completely  corked  uji  in  their 
subterranean  habitation.  If  the  good  lather  too,"  added  the 
soldier,  reverently  bowing  to  tho  friar,  and  devoutly  eroHsing 
himself,  "  would  consecrate  the  barricadoes  with  his  blosgine 
and  i)ut  up  a  fev/  crosses  and  relics,  and  images  of  saints  I 
think  they  might  withstand  all  the  power  of  iniidtd  eni^liant- 
ments." 

"  They  doubtless  would  be  of  great  avail,"  said  the  friar. 

The  governor  now  placed  his  arm  a-kimbo,  with  his  hand 
resting  on  the  hilt  of  his  toledo,  fixed  his  eye  upon  tlu;  soldier 
and  gently  wagging  his  head  from  one  side  to  the  otlu'r: 

"  So,  friend,"  said  he,  '*  then  you  really  sup])ose  I  am  to  be 
gulled  -vith  this  cock-and-bull  story  about  ciudianted  nn)uii- 
tains,  and  enchantetl  iMoors  ?  Hark  ye,  culprit!  — not 
another  word.  —  An  old  soldier  you  may  be,  but  you'll  lind 
you  have  an  older  soldier  to  deal  with;  and  one  not  easily  out- 
generalled.     Hoi  guards   there  I  —  put  this  fellow  in  irons." 

The  demure  handmaid  would  have  ])ut  in  a  word  in  favor 
of  the  prisoner,  but  the  govcriuu'  silenced  her  with  a  look. 

As  they  were  pinioning  the  soldier,  one  of  the  guards  felt 
something  of  bulk  in  his  ])oeket,  and  drawing  it  forth,  foniid 
a  long  leathern  purse  that  ajipeared  to  be  well  filled.  Hold- 
ing it  by  one  corner,  he  turned  out  the  contents  upon  tlie 
table  before  the  governor,  and  never  did  freebooter's  bag 
make  more  gorgeous  delivery.  Out  tumbled  rings  and  jewels, 
and  rosaries  of  pearls,  ami  sparkling  diamond  crosses,  and  a 
profusion  of  ancient  golden  coin,  soiue  of  which  fell  jingling 
to  the  floor,  and  rolled  away  to  the  uttermost  jtarts  of  the 
chamber. 

For  a  time  the  functions  of  justice  were  suspended  :  there 
was  a  universal  scramble  after  the  glittering  fugitives.  The 
governor  alone,  who  was  imbued  with  true  Spanish  pride, 
maintained  liis  stately  decorum,  though  liis  eye  betrayed  a 
little  anxiety  until  the  last  coin  and  jewel  was  restored  to  the 
sack. 

The  friar  was  not  so  calm  ;  his  whole  face  glowed  like  a 
furnace,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  and  flashed  at  sight  of  the 
rosaries  and  crosses. 

"  Sacrilegious  wretch  that  thou  art,"  exclaimed  he,  '*  what 
church  or  sanctuary  hast  thou  been  plundering  of  these  sacred 
relics  ?  " 
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"Nfitlicr  Olio  nor  i\\v.  otlior,  lioly  fiitlier.  If  they  bo  s.'Uj- 
riloL'ioiis  spoils,  they  iiiiisl  liiivr  Ik-cii  taktiu  in  tiiiics  long 
last  In  t'l'"  i'l'iil'-'l  troopiT  I  have  uieiitioiuMi.  1  was  just 
'uiiig  to  It'll  his  excclk-uDy,  wlu'ii  he  iiiterruptud  me,  that,  on 
ukiiit:  uosst'ssion  of  tlie  trooper's  horse,  1  unhooked  a  leathern 
^ji(>k  which  hung  at  the  saddle-bow,  and  which,  I  presume, 
coiitaiiied  the  itlunder  of  his  eampaignings  in  days  of  old, 
when  tlie  Moors  overran  the  country." 

'•  Mi"lity  well,  —  at  present  you  will  n'.ake  up  your  mind 
to  take  up  your  (juarters  in  a  chainher  ol  t\ie  Verniiliou 
tower,  which,  though  not  under  a  nuigie  spell,  will  hold  you 
as  sate  as  any  (!ave  of  your  enehanted  Moors," 

"Your  exeelleiK^y  will  dt)  as  you  think  proper,"  said  the 
nrisoiuT  coolly.  '*  1  shall  be  thankful  to  your  excelleney  for 
any  accoiuinodation  in  the  fortress,  A  soldier  who  has  been 
in  tlie  wars,  as  your  exe<'llen(!y  well  knows,  is  not  particular 
about  his  lodgings  ;  ])rovided  I  have  a  snug  dungeon  and 
rei'iilar  rations,  1  siiall  manage  to  make  myself  comfortable, 
I  would  only  (Mitreat,  that  while  your  excelleney  is  so  careful 
about  nil',  you  would  have  an  eye  to  your  fortress,  and  think 
on  the  liint  I  dropjied  about  stopping  up  the  entrances  to  the 
mountain." 

Here  ended  the  scene.  The  prisoner  was  conducted  to  a 
stroni,'  iluiigeou  in  the  Vermilion  tower,  the  Arabian  steed 
was  led  to  his  excel leney's  stable,  and  the  trooper's  sack  was 
deposited  in  his  excellency's  strong  box.  To  the  latter,  it  is 
true,  the  friar  made  some  demur,  (piestioiiiug  whether  the 
sacred  relics,  which  were  evidently  sacrilegious  sjioils,  should 
not  be  placed  in  custody  of  the  church  ;  but  as  the  governor 
iva,s  peremptory  on  the  subject,  and  was  absolute  lord  in  the 
Alliauibra,  the  friar  discreetly  dropjied  the  discussion,  but 
deteriuliied  to  convey  intelligence  of  the  fact  to  the  church 
di^'iiitaries  in  Granada. 

To  explain  these  prompt  and  rigid  measures  on  the  part  of 
old  Governor  Manco,  it  is  ])roper  to  observe,  that  about  this 
time  the  Alj)uxarra  mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gra- 
nada were  terribly  infested  by  a  gang  of  robbers,  under  the 
command  of  a  daring  chief  named  Manuel  Horasco,  who  were 
accustomed  to  prowl  about  the  country,  and  even  to  enter  the 
city  in  various  disguises  to  gain  intelligence  of  the  de])arture 
of  convoys  of  merchandise,  or  travellers  witli  well-lined 
purses,  whom  they  took  care  to  waylay  in  distant  and  solitary 
passes  of  tlie  road.  These  repeated  and  daring  outrages  had 
awakened  thi;  attention  of  govecuuient,  and  the  commanders 
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of  tlin  various  posts  li;ul  received  iiistniotioiia  to  h*»  oti  Ui« 
iilert,  and  In  take  up  all  siispiiMoiis  stra'„'<,'lers.  (lovcruof 
Maiico  was  partieiilariy  zealous,  iu  eoiisefpieiuie  oi  i,\n',  varioug 
stij,'inas  that  had  been  cast  iipoii  his  fortress,  and  lie  now 
doubted  not  he  liad  ei)trai)ped  some  fornndublo  desperado  of 
this  gang. 

In  the  meantime  the  story  took  wind,  and  beeamo  the  talk 
not  merely  of  the  fortress,  l)ut  of  tlie  whoh>  eity  of  (rranada. 
It  was  said  that  tlie  noted  robber,  Manuel  Moraseo,  tlie  terror 
of  the  Alpuxarras,  had  falhii  into  the  elutehes  of  old  (.Jover 
nor  Manoo,  and  been  eoopeil  up  by  him  in  \  dungeon  of  the 
Vermilion  tower,  and  every  one  who  had  been  roblx-d  by  him 
floctked  to  recognize  the  marauch'r.  The  Vermilion  tower, 
as  is  well  known,  stands  apart  from  the  Alhainbra,  on  a  sister 
hill  separated  from  the  main  fortress  by  tlu;  ravine,  down 
which  passes  the  main  avenue.  There  were  no  outer  walls, 
but  a  sentimd  patrolled  before  the  tower.  The  window  of  the 
chamber  in  whicli  the  soldier  was  eonfiiuMl  was  strongly  grated, 
and  looked  upon  a  small  esplanade.  Mere  the  good  folks  of 
Granada  repaired  to  gaze  at  him,  as  th<!y  would  at  a  laughing 
hyena  grinning  through  the  cage  of  a  menagerie.  Nobody, 
however,  recognized  him  for  Manuid  Horaseo,  for  that  terrible 
robber  was  noted  for  a  ferocious  jdiysiognomy,  and  had  by  no 
means  the  good-humored  stpiint  of  the  prisoner.  Visitors 
came  not  merely  from  the  city,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  (!oun- 
try,  but  nobody  knew  him,  and  there  began  to  be  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  the  common  people,  whc^ther  there  might  not  be 
some  truth  in  his  story.  That  Boabdil  and  his  army  were 
shut  up  in  the  mountain,  was  an  old  tradition  which  many  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  had  heard  from  their  fathers.  Num- 
bers went  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Sun,  or  ratlier  of  St. 
Elena,  in  search  of  the  cave  mentioned  by  the  soldier;  and 
saw  and  ])ee])ed  into  the  deep  dark  pit,  descending,  no  one 
knows  how  far,  into  the  mountain,  and  which  remains  there 
to  this  day,  the  fabled  entrance  to  the  subterranean  abode  of 
Boabdil. 

By  degrees,  the  soldier  became  popular  with  the  common 
people.  A  freebooter  of  the  mountains  is  by  no  means  the 
opprobrious  character  in  Spain  that  a  robber  is  in  any  other 
country;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  kind  of  chivalrous  personage 
in  the  eyes  of  the  lower  classes.  There  is  always  a  disposi- 
tion, also,  to  cavil  at  the  conduct  of  those  in  command,  and 
many  began  to  murmur  at  the  high-handed  measures  of  old 
Governor  Manco,  and  to  look  upon  the  prisoner  in  the  light  of 
a  martyr. 
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The  soldier,  moreover,  was  a  merry,  wajjRish  fellow,  that 
hadii  jok<'  for  every  tuie  who  came  near  his  window,  and  a  soft 
speech  tor  every  female.  Jle  had  procured  an  old  guitar  also, 
and  would  sit  by  liis  window  and  sinj,'  ballads  and  love-ditties 
to  the  lU'light  of  the  women  of  the  neigiiborhood,  wlio  would 
iisseiubU;  on  the  esjiliuiado  in  the  evenings,  and  danee  boleros 
to  his  music.  Having  trimmed  off  his  rough  beard,  his  sun- 
Imruthico  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair,  and  the  demure 
handmaid  of  the  governor  declared  that  his  squint  was  per- 
fectly irresistible.  This  kind-hisarted  damsel  had,  from  the 
lirst,  evinced  a  deep  sympathy  in  his  fortunes,  and  having  in 
vaiii  tried  to  mollify  the  governor,  hud  set  to  work  privately 
to  iiiitigiite  the  rigor  of  his  dispensations.  Every  day  she 
brou,i,'lit  the  prisoner  some  crumbs  of  comfort  which  had  fallen 
from  the  governor's  table,  or  been  abstracted  from  his  larder, 
together  with,  now  and  then,  a  consoling  bottle  of  choice  Val 
de  IVnas,  or  rich  iMalaga. 

While  this  petty  tnnvson  was  going  on  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  ulil  1,'overiior's  citadel,  a  storm  of  open  war  was  brewing 
upiunouK  his  external  foes.  The  circumstance  of  a  bag  of 
gold  ami  jt'wels  having  been  found  upon  the  person  of  the 
supposed  robber,  had  been  reported  with  many  exaggerations 
in  Granada.  A  (piestion  of  territorial  jurisdiction  was  imme- 
diately started  by  the  governor's  inveterate  rival,  the  captain- 
general.  He  insisted  that  the  prisoner  had  been  captured 
without  the  precincts  of  the  Alhambra,  and  within  the  rules  of 
his  authority.  He  demanded  his  body,  therefore,  and  the  apolia 
opima  taken  with  him.  Due  information  having  been  carried 
hkewise  by  the  friar  to  the  grand  Inquisitor,  of  the  crosses 
and  rosaries,  and  other  relics  contained  in  the  bag,  he  claimed 
the  culprit,  as  having  been  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  insisted 
that  his  plunder  was  due  to  the  church,  and  his  body  to  the 
ue.xt  Auto  da  Fe.  The  feuds  ran  high ;  the  governor  was  furi- 
ous, and  swore,  rather  than  surrender  his  captive,  he  would 
hani^him  u])  within  the  Alhambra,  as  a  spy  caught  within  the 
purlieus  of  the  fortress. 

The  captain-general  threatened  to  send  a  body  of  soldiers  to 
liuisfer  the  prisoner  from  the  Vermilion  tower  to  the  city. 
The  grand  Inquisitor  was  equally  bent  upon  despatching  a 
iiuinber  of  t'le  familiars  of  the  holy  office.  Word  was  brough 
i;ite  at  iiij^I.t  to  the  governor,  of  tlu'se  machinations.  "  Let 
them  come,"  said  he,  "  tliey'll  find  nie  beforehand  with  tham. 
He  must  rise  bright  and  early  who  would  take  in  an  old  sol- 
dier."    He  accordingly  issued  orders  to  have    the    prisoner 
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remored  at  daybreak  to  the  donjon  keep  within  the  walls  of 
the  Alhambra;  ''And  d'ye  hear,  child,"  said  he  to  liis  demure 
handmaid,  "  tap  at  my  door,  and  wake  me  before  cockcrow- 
ing,  that  I  may  see  to  the  matter  myself." 

The  day  dawned,  the  cock  crowed,  but  nobody  tapped  at 
the  door  of  the  governor.  The  sun  rose  high  above  the 
mountain-tops,  and  glittered  in  at  his  casement  ere  the  gov. 
ernor  was  awakened  from  his  morning  dreams  by  his  veteran 
corporal,  who  stood  before  him  with  terror  stamped  upon  his 
iron  visage. 

"He's  off!  he's  gone  !"  cried  the  corporal,  gasping  for 
breath. 

"  Who's  off  ?  —  who's  gone  ?  " 

"The  soldier — the  robber  —  the  devil,  for  aught  I  know, 
His  dungeon  is  empty,  but  the  door  locked.  No  one  knows 
how  he  has  escaped  out  of  it." 

"Who  saw  him  last?" 

"Your  handmaid,  —  she  brought  him  his  supper." 

"Let  her  be  called  inst;intly." 

Here  was  new  matter  ol'  confusion.  The  chamber  of  the 
demure  damsel  was  likewise  empty  ;  lier  bed  had  not  been 
slept  in  :  she  had  doubtless  gone  off  with  the  culprit,  as  she 
had  appeared,  for  some  days  past,  to  have  frequent  conversa- 
tions with  him. 

This  was  wounding  the  old  governor  in  a  tender  part,  but 
he  had  scarce  time  to  wince  at  it,  when  new  misfortunes  broke 
upon  his  view.  On  going  into  his  cabinet  h  ?  found  his  strong 
box  open,  the  leather  purse  of  the  trooper  abstracted,  and 
with  it,  a  couple  of  corpulent  bags  of  doubloons. 

But  how,  and  which  way  had  the  fugitives  escaped  ?  An 
old  peasant  who  lived  in  a  cottage  l)y  tlie  road-side,  lending 
up  into  the  Sierra,  declared  that  he  had  beard  the  tramp  of  a 
powerful  steed  just  before  daybreak,  passing  up  into  the 
mountains,  He  had  looked  out  at  his  casement,  and  cduld 
just  distinguish  a  horseman,  with  a  female  seated  before  liim. 

"  Search  the  stables  !  "  cried  Governor  Manco.  'Die  stablos 
were  searched;  all  the  horses  were  in  their  stalls,  excepting 
the  Arabian  steed.  In  his  place  was  a  stout  cudgel  tied  tn 
the  manger,  and  on  it  a  label  bearing  these  words,  "A  gift  to 
Governor  Manco,  from  an  Old  Soldier." 
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A  FETE   IN  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

The  saint's  day  of  my  neighbor  and  rival  potentate,  the 
count  took  place  during  his  sojourn  in  the  Al  ham  bra,  on  which 
occasion  he  gave  a  domestic /e^e ;  assembling  round  him  the 
members  of  his  family  and  household,  while  the  stewards  and 
old  servants  from  his  distant  possessions  cam,  to  pay  liira 
refeience  and  partake  of  the  good  cheer  which  was  sure  to 
be  provided.  It  presented  a  type,  though  doubtless  a  faint 
one  of  the  establishment  of  a  Spanish  noble  in  the  olden 

time. 

The  Spaniards  were  always  grandiose  in  their  notions  of 
style.  Huge  palaces ;  lumbering  equipages,  laden  witli  foot- 
men and  lackeys ;  pompous  retinues,  and  useless  dependants 
of  all  kinds  ;  the  dignity  of  a  noble  seemed  commensurate 
with  the  legions  who  loitered  about  his  halls,  fed  at  his  ex- 
pense, and  seemed  ready  to  devour  him  alive.  This,  doubt- 
less originated  in  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  hosts  of  armed 
retainers  during  the  wars  with  the  Moors  ;  wars  of  inroads  and 
surprises ;  when  a  noble  was  liable  to  be  suddenly  assailed  in 
his  castle  by  a  foray  of  the  enemy,  or  summoned  to  the  field 
by  his  sovereign. 

The  custom  remained  after  the  wars  were  at  an  end ;  and 
what  originated  in  necessity  was  kept  up  through  ostentation. 
The  wealth  which  flowed  into  the  country  from  conquests  and 
discoveries  fostered  the  passion  for  princely  establishments. 
According  to  magni'i 'ent  old  Spanish  usage,  in  wliic'i  pride 
and  1,'eiierosity  bore  t  ;  lal  parts,  a  superannuated  servant  was 
never  turned  off,  but  became  a  charge  for  the  rest  of  his  days  ; 
nay.  his  children,  and  his  children's  children,  and  often  their 
relatives  to  the  right  and  left,  became  gradually  entailed  upon 
the  family.  Hence  the  huge  palaces  of  tlie  Spanish  nobility, 
which  have  such  an  air  of  empty  ostentation  from  the  great- 
ness of  their  size  compared  with  the  mediocrity  and  scantiness 
of  their  furniture,  were  absolutely  required  in  the  golden  days 
of  Spain,  by  tlie  patriarchal  liabits  of  their  possessors.  They 
were  little  better  than  vast  barracks  for  the  hereditary  g(Mier- 
ations  of  hangers  on,  that  battened  at  the  expense  of  a  Span- 
ish noble. 

These  patriarchal  habits  of  the  Spanish  nobility  liave  de- 
clined wit>h  their  revenues  ;  though  the  spirit  which  })ronipted 
them  remains,  and  wars   sadly  with  their  altered   fortunes, 
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poorest  among  them  have  always  some  hereditary  hanif, 
on,  who  live   at  their   expense,  and  make  them  poorer 


The 

ers  on,  wnu  uvu  ixn  uncn  ca^jchoc^,  ami  juaft.t;  Lueiii  poorer 
Some  who,  like  ray  neighbor  'jie  count,  retain  a  niodioutu  of 
their  once  princely  possessions,  keep  up  a  shadow  of  the 
ancient  system,  and  their  estates  are  overrun  and  the  produce 
consumed  by  generations  of  idle  retainers. 

The  count  held  estates  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom 
some  including  whole  villages ;  yet  the  revenues  collected 
from  them  were  comparatively  small ;  some  of  thein,  he  as- 
sured mo,  barely  fed  the  hordes  of  dependants  uestUd  upon 
them,  who  seemed  to  consider  themselves  entitled  to  live  rent 
free  and  be  maintained  into  the  bargain,  because  their  fore- 
fathers had  been  so  since  time  immemorial. 

The  saint's  day  of  the  old  count  gave  me  a  glimpse  into  a 
Spanisii  interior.  For  two  or  three  days  previous  preparations 
were  made  for  the  fete.  Viands  of  all  kinds  were  brought  up 
from  town,  greeting  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  old  invalid 
guards,  as  they  were  borne  })ast  them  through  the  Gate  of 
Justice,  Servants  hurried  officiously  about  the  courts;  the 
ancient  kitchen  of  the  palace  was  again  alive  with  the  tread 
of  cooks  and  scullions,  and  blazed  with  unwonted  tires. 

When  the  day  arrived  I  beheld  the  old  count  in  patriarchal 
state,  his  family  and  household  around  him,  with  function- 
aries who  mismanaged  his  estates  at  a  distance  and  consumed 
the  proceeds ;  while  numerous  old  worn-out  servants  and  pen- 
sioners  were  loitering  about  the  courts  and  keeping  within 
smell  of  the  kitchen. 

It  was  a  joyous  day  in  the  Alharabra.  The  guests  dispersed 
themselves  about  the  palace  before  the  hour  of  dinner,  enjoy- 
ing  the  luxuries  of  its  courts  and  fountains,  and  embosomed 
gardens,  and  music  and  laughter  resounded  through  its  late 
silent  halls. 

The  feast,  fo**  a  set  dinner  in  S})ain  is  literally  a  feast,  was 
served  in  the  beautiful  Morisco  Hall  of  "  Las  dos  Ilernianas." 
The  table  was  loaded  with  all  the  luxuries  of  the  season; 
there  was  an  almost  interminable  succession  of  dishes;  show- 
ing how  truly  the  feast  at  tlie  ricli  Camacho's  weddin;^'  in  Don 
Quixote  was  a  picture  of  a  Spanish  banquet.  A  joyous  con- 
viviality prevailed  round  the  l)oar(l ;  for  though  Sjianiards  are 
generally  abstemious,  they  are  eomjjlete  revellers  on  occasions 
like  the  present,  and  none  iiion?  so  than  the  Aiidahisians, 
For  my  part,  there  was  something  petiuliarly  exeitiiig  in  tlmg 
sitting  at  a  U'-Hi^i,  in  the  royal  halls  of  thc^  Alhajiibra,  ijivcn  by 
one  who  might  cUiui  remote  affinity  with  its  Muonsli  kings, 
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and  who  was  a  lineal  representative  of  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova, 
one  ot  the  most  (ii'.tiiiguished  of  tho  Christian  conquerors. 

Tlie  bunqiiot  ended,  the  <;oinpany  adjourned  to  the  Hall  of 
Ambassadors.  Here  every  one  endeavored  to  contribute  to  the 
(jeneral  amu^ciucr't,  singing,  improvising,  telling  wonderful 
tales  or  dancing  popular  dances  to  that  all-pervading  talis- 
man of  Spanish  plea  ai.-ci,  ihe  guitar. 

Tlie  count's  gifted  little  daughter  was  as  usual  the  life  and 
delight  of  the  assemblage,  and  I  was  more  than  ever  struck 
with  her  aptness  and  wonderful  versatility.  She  took  a  part 
iutwo  or  three  scenes  of  elegant  comedy  with  some  of  her 
companions,  and  performed  them  with  exquisite  point  and 
finished  grace;  she  gave  imitations  of  the  popular  Italian 
singers,  some  serious,  some  comic,  with  a  rare  quality  of 
voice,  and,  I  was  assured,  with  singular  fidelity  ;  she  imitated 
the  dialects,  dances,  ballads,  and  movements  and  manners  of 
the  gypsies,  and  the  peasants  of  the  Vega,  with  equal  felicity, 
but  everything  was  done  with  an  all-pervading  grace  and  a 
lady-like  tact  perfectly  fascinating. 

The  great  charm  of  everything  she  did  was  its  freedom 
from  pretension  or  ambitious  display,  its  happy  spontaneity. 
Everything  sprang  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  or  was 
in  prompt  compliance  with  a  re(j[uest.  She  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  the  rarity  and  extent  of  her  own  talent,  and  was  like 
a  child  at  home  revelling  in  the  buoyancy  of  its  own  gay  and 
innocent  spirits.  Indeed  I  was  told  she  had  never  exerted 
her  talents  in  general  society,  but  only,  as  at  present,  iu  the 
domestic  circle. 

Her  faculty  of  observation  and  her  perception  of  character 
must  have  been  remarkably  quick,  for  she  could  have  had  only 
casual  and  transient  glances  at  the  scenes,  manners  and  cus- 
toms depicted  with  such  truth  and  spirit.  "  Indeed  it  is  a 
contimial  wonder  to  us,"  said  the  countess,  "  where  the  child 
[111 N mi)  has  picked  up  these  things;  her  life  being  passed 
almost  entirely  at  home,  in  the  bosom  of  the  family." 

Evening  approached ;  twilight  began  to  throw  its  shadows 
about  the  halls,  and  the  bats  to  steal  forth  from  their  lurking- 
place  and  flit  about.  A.  notion  seized  the  little  damsel  and 
some  of  her  youthful  companions,  to  set  out,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Dolores,  and  explore  the  less  frequented  parts  of  the 
palace  in  quest  of  mysteries  and  enchantments.  Thus  con- 
ducted, thoy  peeped  fearfully  into  the  gloomy  old  mosque,  bull 
quick  drew  back  on  being  told  that  a  Moorish  king  had  been 
murdered  there ;  they  ventured  into  the  mysterious  regions 
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of  the  bath,  frightening  thorasolvcs  with  tlic  sounils  and  mur- 
luurs  of  hidden  aquediuds,  and  ilying  witli  inuck  jianic  at  the 
ahirni  of  phantom  iMoors.  They  then  uniUirtook  the  adven- 
ture  of  the  Iron  G-ate,  a  phice  of  baleful  note  in  tlie  Alliain. 
bra.  It  is  a  postern  gate,  opening  into  a  dark  ravine-  a 
narrow  covered  way  leads  down  to  it,  wliich  used  to  be  the 
terror  of  Dolores  and  her  playmates  in  childhood,  as  it  was 
said  a  hand  without  a  body  would  sometimes  be  stretched 
out  from  the  wall  and  seize  hold  of  the  passers  by. 

The  little  j>arty  of  enchantment-hunters  ventured  to  the 
entrance  of  the  covered  way,  bat  nothing  would  tempi  them 
to  enter,  in  this  hour  of  gathering  gloom ;  they  dreaded  the 
grasp  of  the  phantom  arm. 

At  length  they  came  running  back  into  the  Hall  of  Ambas- 
sadors in  a  mock  paroxysm  of  terror ;  they  had  jiositiwlv 
seen  two  speclral  figures  all  in  white.  They  hail  not  .stopped 
t)  examine  them;  but  could  not  be  mistaken,  fur  t'ucy  glared 
rdstinctly  through  the  surrounding  gloom.  Dolores  soon 
irrived  and  explained  the  mystery.  The  spectres  proved  to 
oe  two  statues  of  nymphs  in  white  marble,  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  a  vaulted  passage.  Upon  this  a  grave,  but.  as  I 
thought,  somewhat  sly  old  gentleman  present,  who.  I  believp, 
was  the  count's  advocate  or  legal  adviser,  assured  tlu'iii  tliat 
these  statues  were  connected  with  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries 
of  the  Alhambra ;  that  there  was  a  curious  history  eoncerniu" 
them,  and  moreover,  that  they  stood  a  living  munuiacut  in 
marble  of  female  secrecy  and  discretion.  All  })n'soiit  en- 
treated him  to  tell  the  history  of  the  statues.  He  took  a 
little  time  to  recollect  the  details,  and  then  gave  them  in  sub- 


stance the  following  legend. 
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TiiERii:  lived  once,  in  a  waste  apartment  of  the  AUiainhrn, a 
merry  little  fellow  named  Lo{)e  Sanchez,  who  worked  in  the 
gardens,  and  was  as  brisk  and  blithe  as  a  grasshoi)]i(>r.  siii;,'in;' 
all  da}'  long.  lie  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  fortress;  when 
his  work  was  over,  he  would  sit  on  one  of  the  stone  hciiches 
of  the  es[)l;uiade,  strum  his  guitar,  and  sing  long  ditties  about 
the  ('id,  and  liernardo  d(d  Carpio,  and  Kcrnamio  d(d  I'ulgar. 
and  other  Spanish  heroes,  for  the  amusement  of  the  old  sol- 
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diets  of  the  fortress,  or  would  strike  up  a  merrier  tune,  and 

set  the  girls  dancing  boleros  and  fandangos. 

Like  most  little  men,  Lope  Sanchez  had  a  strapping  buxom 
dame  for  a  wife,  who  could  almost  have  put  him  in  her 
Docket ;  but  ho  lacked  the  usual  poor  man's  lot,  —  instead  of 
ten  chiliiren  he  had  but  one.  This  was  a  little  black-eyed  girl, 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  named  Sanchica,  who  was  as  merry 
as  himself,  and  the  delight  of  his  heart.  She  played  about 
liim  as  lie  worked  in  the  gardens,  danced  to  his  guitar  as  ho 
sat  in  the  shade,  and  ran  as  wild  as  a  young  fawn  about  the 
groves,  and  alleys,  and  rui'ied  halls  of  the  Alhambra. 

It  was  now  the  eve  of  the  blessed  St.  John,  and  the  holiday- 
loving  gossips  of  the  Alhambra,  men,  women,  and  children, 
went  up  at  night  to  the  mountain  of  the  Sun,  which  rises 
above  the  Generalife,  to  keep  their  midsummer  vigil  on  its 
Jevel  suiinnit.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  all  the 
mountains  were  gray  and  silvery,  and  the  city,  with  its  domes 
and  spires,  lay  in  shadows  below,  and  the  Vega  was  like  a 
fairv  laud,  with  haunted  streams  gleaming  among  its  dusky 
(Troves.  On  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain  they  lit  up  a 
bonfiio,  according  to  an  old  custom  of  the  country  handed 
down  from  the  Moors.  The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
country  were  keeping  a  similar  vigil,  and  bonfires  here  and 
there  in  the  Vega,  and  along  the  folds  of  the  mountains, 
blazed  up  palely  in  the  moonlight. 

The  evening  was  gayly  passed  in  dancing  to  the  guitar  of 
Lope  Sanchez,  v.'ho  was  never  so  joyous  as  when  on  a  holiday 
revel  of  the  kind.  While  the  dance  was  going  on,  the  little 
Sancliica  with  some  of  herplayinati  s  sported  among  the  ruins 
of  an  olil  Moorisli  fort  that  crowns  the  mountain,  when,  in 
gathering  })ebbles  in  tlie  fosse,  she  found  a  small  hand,  curi- 
ously carved  of  jet,  the  fingers  closed,  and  the  thumb  firmly 
clasped  upon  them.  Overjo^'ed  with  her  good  fortune,  .vhe 
ran  to  her  mother  with  her  prize.  It  immediately  became  a 
subjeet  of  sage  speculation,  antl  was  eyed  by  some  with  super- 
stitious distrust.  "  Throw  it  awa}',"  said  one,  "  it  is  Moorish, 
—depend  upon  it  th  jre's  mischief  and  witchcraft  in  it."  "  By 
no  means,"  said  another,  "you  may  sell  it  for  something  to 
the  jewellers  of  tho  Zacatin."  In  the  midst  of  this  discussion 
an  old  tawny  soMier  drew  near,  who  had  served  in  Africa, 
and  was  as  swar'.hy  as  a  Moor.  He  examined  the  hand  with 
a  knowing  look,  "  I  have  seen  things  of  this  kind,"  said  he, 
"among  the  Moors  of  IJarbary.  It  is  of  great  virtue  to  guard 
against  the  evil  eye,  and  all  kinds  of  spells  and  enchantments. 
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1  give  you  joy,  friend  Lope,  this  bodes  good  luck  to  your 
(;!iild." 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  wife  of  Lope  Sanchez  tied  the  littlr. 
luind  of  jet  to  a  ribbon,  and  hung  it  round  the  neck  of  lier 
daughter. 

The  sight  of  this  talisman  called  up  all  the  favorite  super- 
stitions  about  the  Moors.  The  dance  was  neglected,  ai\{l  they 
sat  in  groups  on  the  ground,  telling  old  legendary  tales  ham  ed 
down  from  their  ancestors.  Some  of  their  stories  turned  upon 
the  wonders  of  the  very  mountain  upon  which  they  wore 
seated,  which  is  a  famous  hobgoblin  region. 

One  ancient  crone  gave  a  long  account  of  the  subterranean 
palace  in  the  bowels  of  vhat  mountain,  where  Boabdil  and  all 
his  Moslem  court  are  said  to  remain  enclianted.  "  Anionic 
yonder  ruins,"  said  she,  pointing  to  some  crumbling  walls  and 
mounds  of  earth  on  a  distant  jiart  of  the  mountain,  '•  there  is 
a  deep  black  pit  that  goes  down,  down  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  mountain.  For  all  the  money  in  Granada,  1  would  not 
look  down  into  it.  Once  upon  a  time,  a  poor  man  of  the 
Alhambra,  who  tended  goats  upon  this  mountain,  scrambled 
down  into  that  pit  after  a  kid  that  had  fallen  in.  He  came 
out  again,  all  wild  and  staring,  and  told  such  things  of  what 
he  had  seen,  that  every  one  thought  his  brain  was  turned.  He 
raved  for  a  day  or  two  about  the  hobgoblin  Moors  th;it  luul 
pursued  him  in  the  cavern,  and  could  hardly  be  perstiadod  to 
drive  his  goats  up  again  to  the  mountain.  He  did  so  at  last. 
but,  poor  man,  he  never  came  down  again.  The  i  (dghbors 
found  his  goats  browsing  abont  the  Moorish  ruins,  an(^  his  hat 
and  mantle  lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  but  he  was  never 
more  heard  of." 

The  little  Sanchica  listened  with  breathless  attention  to 
this  story.  She  was  of  a  curious  nature,  and  felt  imiuciliatelj 
a  great  hankering  to  peep  into  this  dangerous  ])it.  Stfalin^ 
away  from  her  companions,  she  sought  the  distant  ruins,  anil 
after  groping  for  souu3  time  among  them,  came  to  a  small 
hollow  or  basin,  near  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  where  it  swept 
steeply  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Darro.  In  the  centre  of 
this  basin  yawned  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  Sanchica  ventured 
to  the  verge  and  pee})ed  in.  AH  was  black  as  pitch,  and  gave 
an  idea  of  immeasurable  depth.  Her  blood  ran  cold— she 
drew  back  —  then  peeped  again  —  t)ien  would  have  run  away 
—  then  took  another  peep  —  the  very  horror  of  the  thing  was 
delightful  to  her.  At  length  she  rolled  a  large  stone,  and 
pushed  it  over  the  brink.     For  some  time  it  fell  in  silenoe; 
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thon  stnu'k  some  rocky  projootion  witli  a  violent  crash,  then 
rel)(inii(l<'(l  from  side  to  .si(i(!  ,>nnb!ing  and  tumbling,  with  a 
noise  like  thunder,  then  made  a  iinal  s])lash  into  water,  far, 
far  below,  and  all  was  again  silent. 

The  silence,  however,  did  not  long  continue.  It  seemed  as 
if  something  had  been  awakened  within  this  dreary  abyss. 
A  innnniiriTig  sound  gradually  rose  out  of  the  pit  like  the  hum 
;m(l  buzz  of  a  beehive.  It  grew  louder  and  louder  ;  there  was 
the  oon fusion  of  voices  as  of  a  distant  multitude,  together  with 
the  faint  din  of  arms,  clash  of  cymbals,  and  clangor  of  trum- 
pets, as  if  some  army  were  marshalling  for  battle  in  the  very 
bowels  of  the  mountain. 

Tlie  chilli  drew  off  with  silent  awe,  and  hastened  back  to 
the  plaee  where  she  had  left  her  parents  and  their  companions. 
All  were  gone.  The  bonfire  was  expiring,  and  its  last  wreath 
of  smoke  curling  up  in  the  moonshine.  The  distant  fires  that 
had  blazed  along  the  mountains  and  in  the  Vega  were  all  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  everything  seemed  to  have  sunk  to  repose. 
Sancliica called  her  ])arents  and  some  of  her  companions  by 
name,  but  received  no  reply.  She  ran  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  by  the  gardens  of  the  Generalife,  until  she  ar- 
rived in  t.lu;  alley  of  trees  leading  to  the  Alhambra,  when  she 
seated  herself  on  a  bench  of  a  woody  recess  to  recover  breath. 
The  bell  from  the  watch-tower  of  the  Alhambra  told  midnight. 
There  was  a  deep  tranquillity,  as  if  all  nature  slept ;  except- 
ing the  low  tinkling  sound  of  an  unseen  stream  that  ran  under 
the  covert  of  the  bushes.  The  breathing  sweetness  of  the 
atmosphere  was  lulling  her  to  sleep,  when  her  eye  was  caught 
by  souiething  glittering  at  a  distance,  and  to  her  surprise,  she 
beheld  a  long  cavalcade  of  Moorish  warriors  pouring  down  the 
mountain  side,  and  along  the  leafy  avenues.  Some  were  armed 
with  lances  and  shields  ;  others  with  cimeters  and  battle-axes, 
and  with  jiolished  cuirasses  that  flashed  in  the  moonbeams. 
Their  horses  i)ranced  proudly,  and  champed  upon  their  bits, 
but  their  tramp  caused  no  more  sound  than  if  they  had  been 
shod  with  felt,  and  the  riders  were  all  as  pale  as  death.  Among 
them  rode  a  beautiful  lady  with  a  crowned  head  and  long 
golden  locks  intwined  with  pearls.  The  housings  of  her  pal- 
frey were  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and  swept 
the  earth  ;  but  she  rode  all  disconsolate,  with  eyes  ever  fixed 
upon  the  grctmd. 

Tlieii  succeeded  a  train  of  courtiers  magnificently  arrayed 
in  robes  and  turbans  of  divers  colors,  and  amidst  them,  on  a 
cream-colored  charger,  rode  king  lioabdil  el  Chico,  in  a  royal 
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niruitle  covored  with  jewel-  •!!.,'  crown  sparkling  with  clia. 
inonds.  'I'lio  little  Saiioliica  »  •  ■  dm  by  his  yellow  beard 
and  his  vosoniblanco  to  his  jk  ,*,;»/,  "1  =eh  she  had  often  seen 
in  the  pietiire  gallery  of  the  Generaliit  She  gazed  in  wonder 
and  admiration  at  this  royal  pageant  as  Jt  passed  glistening 
among  the  trees,  but  though  she  knew  these  moiiarchs,  and 
courtiers,  and  warriors,  so  pale  and  silent,  were  out  of  the 
common  course  of  nature,  and  thif.gs  of  magic  and  enchant- 
ment, yet  she  looked  on  with  a  bold  heart,  such  courage  did 
she  derive  from  the  mystic  t.-lisman  of  the  hand  which  was 
suspendtl  about  her  neck. 

The  cavalcade  having  passed  by,  she  rose  and  followed.  It 
continued  (.n  to  the  great  Gate  of  Justice,  which  stood  wide 
open  ;  the  old  invalid  sentinels  on  duty,  lay  on  the  stone 
benches  of  the  Barbican,  buried  in  profound  and  .appareutly 
charmed  s^.eep,  and  the  phantom  pageant  swept  noiselessly  by 
them  with  flaunting  banner  and  triumphant  state.  Sanchica 
would  have  followed,  but,  to  her  surj)rise,  she  beheld  an  open- 
ing in  the  earth  within  tlie  Barbican,  leading  down  beneath 
the  foundations  of  the  tower.  She  entered  for  a  little  distance 
and  was  encouraged  to  proceed  by  finding  steps  rudely  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  a  vaulted  passage  here  and  there  lit  up  by 
a  silver  lamp,  which,  while  it  gave  light,  diffused  likewise  a 
grateful  fragrance.  Vejituring  on,  she  came  at  la.st  to  a  great 
hall  wrought  out  of  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  magnificently 
furnished  in  the  Moorish  style,  and  lighted  up  by  silver  and 
crystal  lamps.  Here  on  an  ottoman  sat  an  old  man  in  Moorish 
dress,  with  a  long  white  beard,  nodding  and  dozing,  with  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  which  seemed  ever  to  be  slipping  from  his 
grasp  ;  while  at  a  little  distance,  sat  a  beautiful  lady  in  ancient 
Spanish  dress,  with  a  coronet  all  sparkling  with  diamonds, 
and  her  hair  intwined  with  pearls,  who  was  softly  playing  on 
a  silver  lyre.  The  little  Sanchica  now  recollected  a  story  she 
had  heard  among  the  old  people  of  the  Alhambra,  concerning 
a  Gothic  princess  confined  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain  by 
an  old  Arabian  magician,  whom  she  kept  bound  up  in  magic 
sleep  by  the  power  of  music. 

The  lady  paused  with  surprise,  at  seeing  a  mortal  in  that 
enchanted  hall.  '^  Is  it  the  eve  of  the  blessed  St.  John?" 
said  she. 

"  It  is,"  replied  Sanchica. 

"Then  for  one  night  the  magic  charm  is  suspended.  Come 
hither,  child,  and  fear  not.  I  am  a  Christian  like  thyself, 
though  bound  here  by  enchantment.     Touch  my  fetters  with 
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thptalisiTi.au  that  hangs  about  tliy  neck,  and  for  this  niglit  I 
shall  1.0  froo." 

j^o  siiyiiii^r,  she  opened  her  robes   and   displayod    a   broad 
(rolden  band  round  her  waist,  and  a  golden  chain  that  fastened 
her  to  the  ground.     Tlte  child  hesitated  not  to  apply  the  little 
hand  of  jet  to  the  golden  band,  ar.d  immediately  the  chain  (ell 
|.gtiie  e;irth.     At  the  sound  the  old  man  woke,  and  began  to 
rill)  his  eyes,  but  the  lady  ran  lier  fingers  over  the  chords  of 
the  Ivre,  an«l  again  he  fell  into  a  sluml)er  and  began  to  nod, 
and  his  staff  to  falter  in  his  hand.     "Now,"  said  the  lady, 
"touch  his  staff  with  the  talisinanic  hand  of  jet."     The  child 
did  so,  and  it  fell  from  his  grasp,  and  he  sank  in  a  deep  sleep 
on  the  ottoman.     The  lady  gently  laid  the  silver  lyre  on  the 
ottoinaii.  loaning  it  against  the  head  of  the  sleeping  magician, 
then  touching  tiie  chords  until   they  vibrated  in  his  ear,  "O 
potent  spirit  of  harmony,"  said  she,  **  continue  thus  to  hold 
his  senses  in  thraldom  till  the  return  of  day."     "Now  follow 
me,  my  (shild."  continued  she,  "and  thou  shalt  behold   the 
Alliambra  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  for  thou  hast  a 
magic  talisman   that   reveals    all    enchantments."     Sanchica 
followed  the  lady  in  silence.     They   passed  up  through  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern  into  the  Barbican  of  the  Gate  of  Justice, 
and  thence  to  the  I'laza  de  los   Algibes,  or  esplanade  within 
the  fortress.     This  was  all  filled  with  Moorish  soldiery,  horse 
and  foot,   marshalled  in  squadrons,  with  banners  displayed. 
There  were  royal  guards  also  at  the  portal,  and  rows  of  African 
blacks  with  drawn  cimeters.     No  one  spoke  a  word,  and  San- 
chica passe'l  on  fearlessly  after  her  conductor.     Her  astonish- 
ment increased  on  entering  the  royal  palace,  in  which  she  had 
been  reared.     The  broad  moonshine  lit  up  the  halls,  and  courts, 
and  gardens,  almost  as  brightly  as  if  it  were  day  ;  but  revealed 
a  far  different  scene  from  that  to  which  she  was  accustomed. 
The  walls  of  the  apartments  were  no  longer  stained  and  rent 
by  time.     Instead  of  cobwebs,  they  were  now  hung  with  rich 
silks  of  Damascus,  and  the  gildings  and  arabesque  paintings 
were  restored  to  their  original  brilliancy  and  freshness.     The 
halls,  no  longer  naked  and  unfurnished,  were  set  out  with 
divans  and  ottomans  of  the   rarest  stuffs,  embroidered  with 
pearls,  and  studded  with  precious  gems,  and  all  the  fountains 
in  the  courts  and  gardens  were  playin< 
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busied  preparing  shadowy  dishes,  and  roasting  and  boiling  the 
phantoms  of  ])ullets  and  partridges ;  servants  were  hurrying 
to  and  fro  with  silver  dishes  heaped  up  with  daintiej,  and 
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ar mucins,'  a  dcliciniis  l)auqnot.  Tlio  Court  of  TiloriR  was 
tliroiiLicil  with  guards,  ami  courtiers,  ami  ali'aciuis,  as  in  the 
old  timosof  tlic  Moors;  and  at  tlio  upptu'  oud  iti  the  s;ilooii 
of  judgmont,  sat  lioabdil  on  his  throne,  surrounded  hy  his 
court,  and  swaying  a  shadowy  sceptre  for  the  night. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  throng  and  seeming  bustle,  not  a 
voioe  nor  a  footstep  was  to  be  heard  ;  nothitig  interrupted  the 
midnight  silence  but  the  splashing  of  the  fountains.  Tln!  little 
Sanchica  followed  her  conductress  in  mutt;  amazement  aljout 
the  })alace,  until  they  came  to  a  jiortal  opening  to  the  vaulted 
passages  beneath  the  ,Mv>at  tower  of  (^louuires.  On  each  side 
of  the  portal  sat  the  figure  of  a  nymi)h,  wrought  out  of  alabiis- 
ter.  Their  heads  were  turned  aside,  and  their  regards  fixed 
upon  the  same  spot  within  the  vault.  The  enchanted  lady- 
paused,  and  beckoned  the  child  to  her.  "  Mere,"  said  she. 
"  is  a  great  secret,  which  I  will  reveal  to  thee  in  reward  for 
thy  faith  and  courage.  These  discreet  statues  watch  over  a 
treasure  hidden  in  old  times  by  a  Moorish  king.  Tell  thy 
father  to  search  the  spot  on  which  their  eyes  are  fixed,  and  he 
will  find  what  will  make  liim  richer  than  any  man  in  (Canada. 
Thy  innocent  hands  alone,  however,  gifted  as  thou  art  also 
with  the  talisman,  can  remove  the  treasure.  Hid  thy  father 
use  it  discreetly,  and  devote  a  part  of  it  to  the  perfornianni!  of 
daily  masses  for  my  deliverance  from  this  unholy  enchant- 
ment." 

When  the  lady  had  spoken  these  words,  she  led  tho  cliild 
onward  to  the  little  garden  of  Lindaraxa,  which  is  hard  l)ythe 
vault  of  the  statues.  The  moon  tremi)led  upon  the  waters  of 
the  solitary  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  gardtMi,  and  shod  a 
tender  light  upon  the  orange  and  citron  trees.  The  Ix'aiitifiil 
lady  ])lucke(l  a  branch  of  myrtle  and  wreathed  it  round  the 
head  of  the  (diild.  "Let  this  be  a  memento."  said  she,  "of 
what  1  have  revealed  to  thee,  and  a  testimonial  of  its  truth. 
My  hour  is  come.  I  must  return  to  the  enclianted  hall; 
follow  me  not,  lest  evil  l)efall  thee;  farewell.  Kemend)erwhat 
1  have  said,  and  liave  masses  performed  for  my  (h^liveraiice." 
So  saying,  the  lady  entered  a  dark  passage  leading  beneath 
tlie  towers  of  Comares,  and  was  no  longer  seen. 

The  faint  crowing  of  a  cock  was  now  heard  from  the  cottai^es 
below  the  Al  ham  bra,  in  the  valley  of  the  Darro,  and  a  pale 
streak  of  light  began  to  appear  ubov(!  the  eastern  infmiilaiiirf. 
A  slight  wind  arose  ;  there  was  a  souiul  like  the  rustliiitr  of 
dry  leaves  through  the  courts  and  corridors,  and  door  after 
door  shut  to  with  a  jarring  sound.     Sanchica  returned  to  the 
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scenes  slio  had  so  lately  beheld  throiigod  with  the  shadowy 
multitude,  but  Hoabdil  and  liis  phantom  court  were  gone. 

The  moon  shone  into  empty  halls  and  galU'ries,  strij)ped  of 
their  transient  splendor,  stained  and  dilap'idated  by  time,  and 
hung  with  cobwebs  ;  the  bat  flitted  about  in  the  uncertain  light, 
and  the  frog  croaked  from  the  fish-pond. 

Sanchica  now  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  a  remote  staircase 
that  led  up  to  the  humble  apartment  occ-upied  by  her  family. 
The  door  as  \isual  was  open,  for  liopc;  Sanchez  was  too  poor  to 
need  bolt  or  bar  :  she  crept  quietly  to  her  pallet,  and,  putting 
the  myrtle  wreath  beneath  her  pillow,  soon  tell  asleep. 

In  the  morning  slui  related  all  that  had  befallen  her  to  her 
father.  Lope  Sanchez,  however,  treated  the  whole  as  a  mere 
dream,  and  laughed  at  the  child  for  her  cedulity.  lie  went 
forth  to  his  customary  labors  in  the  garden,  but  had  not  been 
there  long  when  his  little  daughter  came  running  to  him  almost 
breathless.  "  Father  !  fatlu'r  ! "  cried  she,  "  behold  tlu;  myrtle 
wreath  which  the  Moorish  lady  bound  round  my  head." 

Lopo  Sanchez  gazed  with  astonishment,  for  the  stalk  of  the 
myrtle  was  of  pure  gold,  and  every  leaf  was  a  sparkling  eme- 
rald !  Being  not  much  accustomed  to  precious  stones,  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  real  value  of  the  wreath,  but  he  saw  enough  to 
convince  him  that  it  was  something  more  substantial  than  the 
stuff  that  dreams  are  generally  made  of,  and  that  at  any  rate 
the  child  had  dreamt  to  some  piirpose.  His  first  care  was  to 
enjoin  the  most  absolute  secrecy  upon  his  daughter;  in  this 
respect,  however,  he  was  secure,  for  she  had  discretion  far 
beyond  her  years  or  sex.  He  then  repaired  to  the  vault  where 
stood  the  stacues  of  the  two  alabaster  nymphs.  He  remarked 
that  their  heads  were  turned  from  the  portal,  and  that  the 
regards  of  each  were  fixed  upon  the  same  point  in  the  interior 
of  the  building.  Lope  Sanchez  could  not  but  admire  this  most 
discreet  contrivance  for  guarding  a  secret.  Ho  drew  a  line 
from  the  eyes  of  the  statues  to  the  i)oint  of  regard,  made  a 
private  mark  on  the  wall,  and  then  retired. 

All  day,  however,  the  mind  of  Lope  Sanchez  was  distracted 
with  a  thousand  cares.  He  could  not  help  hovering  within 
distant  view  of  the  two  statues,  and  became  nervous  from  the 
dread  that  the  golden  secret  might  be  discovered.  Every  foot- 
step that  approached  the  place,  made  him  tremble.  He  would 
have  t,'ivtMi  anything  could  he  but  have  turned  the  heads  of  the 
statues,  forgetting  that  they  had  looked  precisely  in  the  same 
direetion  fur  some  hundreds  of  years,  without  any  person 
being  the  wiser.     "  A  plague  upou  them,"  he  would   say  to 
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himsplf,  "thoy'll  betray  all.  Did  ever  mort,;.l  hoar  of  snch  a 
mode  of  ,i,Mianliiit,'  a  scnret !  "  Then,  on  lu-aringany  ont;  advance 
he  wouUi  steal  off,  as  tliou^'h  his  very  lnikin<;  m-ar  ilir  pia,,^ 
would  awaken  suspieion.  Then  he  woulil  return  cautiously,  mul 
peep  from  a  distanee  to  see  if  everything,'  was  secure,  but  the 
sight  of  the  statues  would  again  eall  forth  his  indignation.  "Ay 
there  they  stand,"  would  he  say,  "always  looking,  and  looking' 
and  looking,  just  where  they  should  not.  Confound  tluim"! 
they  are  just  like  all  their  sex;  if  they  have  not  tongues  to 
tattle  with,  they'll  be  sure  to  do  it  with  their  eyes  ! "' 

At  langth,  to  his  relief,  the  long  anxious  «lay  drew  to  ;i  close. 
The  sound  of  footsteps  was  no  longer  heard  in  the  echoing 
lialls  of  the  Alhambra;  the  last  stranger  passed  the  threshold" 
the  great  portal  was  barred  and  bolted,  and  the  bat,  and  tho 
frog,  and  thc^  liooting  owl  gradually  resumed  tlieir  nightly 
vocations  in  the  deserted  palace. 

Lope  Sanchez  waited,  however,  until  the  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced, before  he  ventured  with  his  littler  daugliter  to  the  hall 
of  the  two  nymphs.  He  found  them  looking  as  knowinj^ly 
and  mysteriously  as  ever,  at  the  .secret  place  of  deposit.  ••Rv 
your  leaves,  gentle  ladies,"  thought  Lope  Saiudie/  as  he;  passed 
between  them,  "  I  will  relieve  you  from  this  charge;  that  must 
liave  set  so  heavy  in  your  minds  for  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies." He  accordingly  went  to  work  at  the  part  of  the  wall 
which  he  had  marked,  and  in  a  little  while  laid  oiiena(vtn- 
cealed  recess,  in  which  stood  two  great  jars  of  i)orcelain.  He 
attempted  to  draw  them  forth,  but  they  were  immovable  until 
touched  by  the  innocent  hand  of  his  little  daughter.  With 
her  aid  he  dislodged  them  from  their  niche,  and  foinid  to  his 
great  joy,  that  they  wei  iilled  with  pieces  of  Moorish  gold, 
mingled  with  jewels  and  precious  stones.  Before  daylight  he 
managed  to  convey  them  to  his  chamlu^r,  and  left  the  two 
guardian  statues  with  their  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  vacant  wall. 

Lope  Sanchez  had  thus  on  a  sudden  become  a  rich  man,  but 
riches,  at;  usual,  brought  a  world  of  cares,  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger.  How  was  he  to  convey  away  his 
wealth  V, Hh  safety?  How  was  he  oven  to  enter  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  it  without  awakening  suspicion  ?  Now  too,  lor 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  dread  of  robbers  entered  into  his 
mind.  He  looked  with  terror  at  the  insecurity  id'  his  habita- 
tion, and  went  to  work  to  barricade  the  doors  and  windows; 
yet  after  all  his  precautions,  he  ct)idd  not  sleep  soundly.  His 
usual  gayety  was  at  an  end;  he  had  no  longer  a  joke  or  a  soiii; 
for  his  neighbors,  and,  in  short,  became  the  must  miserable 
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mimal  in  the  Alhambra.  His  old  roii-.radoa  roinarkod  this 
a^UTiition ;  piticiil  him  lioarlily,  and  bcj^'un  lo  dcsi'i'L  him, 
thinkiiij,'  lio  must  bu'  falling  into  want,  and  in  (hin;,'t!r  of  look- 
iug  to  tlicm  tor  assistanct! ;  Uttlo  did  thi'y  sus[)i!ot  tliat  iwS 
oiilv  calamity  was  riclu.'S. 

The  wilt!  of  IiO|t(f  Sanchez  siiaved  his  anxiety;  l)ut  then  she 
had  ghostly  comfort.  We  ouyht  to  before  this  have;  men- 
tidiietl,  that  Lopi'  bein<^  rather  a  li.^'ht,  ineonsidijrate  little 
man  his  wife  was  acinistomed,  in  all  grave  matters,  to  setdt 
the  counsel  atul  ministry  of  her  ttonfcssor,  Fray  Simon,  a 
sturdy,  broad-shouldered,  blue-bearded,  bullet-heailed  friar  of 
the  iu'ij,'hl)oring  convent  of  San  Franeis(!o,  who  was,  in  fact, 
tho  spiritual  comforter  ol  half  the  good  wives  of  the  neigh- 
liorliood.  He  was,  moreover,  in  great  esteem  among  divers 
sislerlioods  of  nuns,  who  refjuited  him  for  his  ghostly  servitH's 
bv  fiviiuent  i)resents  of  those  little  dainties  and  kniekknacks 
iiiaiiuf:icture(l  in  convents,  su(di  as  (Udieate  confections,  sweut 
biscuits,  and  l)ottles  of  spiced  cordials,  found  to  be  nuirvellous 
restoratives  after  fasts  and  vigils. 

Fray  Simon  thrived  in  the  ex"rciso  of  liis  functions.  His 
oily  skill  glistened  in  the  sunshine  as  he  toiled  up  th((  hill  of 
the  Alli;iud)ra  on  a  sultry  day.  Yet  notwithstanding  his  sleek 
coiulitioii,  the  knotted  rope  round  his  waist  showed  the  auster- 
ity of  his  s(d»"-dis('iplin(! ;  tlie  midtitiide  dolTed  their  (laps  to 
him  as  a  mirror  of  piety,  and  even  the  dogs  scented  the  odor 
of  sanctity  tliat  exhaled  from  his  garments,  and  howled  from 
their  kennels  as  he  ])assed. 

Such  was  Fray  Simon,  the  spiritual  counsellor  of  the  comely 
wife  of  Lo[)e  Sanchez,  and  as  the  fatViier  confessor  is  the 
domestic  conticiant  of  women  in  humble  iife  in  S})ain,  he  was 
soon  ac()uainted,  in  great  secrecy,  with  the  story  of  the  hidden 
treasure. 

The  friar  opened  eyes  and  mouth,  and  crossed  himself  a 
dozen  times  at  the  n(!ws.  AfttM*  a  moment's  pause,  "Daughter 
of  my  soul!"  said  he,  "know  that  thy  iuisbund  has  committed 
adoubic  sin,  a  sin  against  both  state  and  church  !  The  treas- 
ure he  has  thus  seized  upon  for  himself,  being  found  in  the 
royal  domains,  belongs  of  course  to  the  crown  ;  but  being  in- 
fidel wealth,  rescued,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  fangs  of  Satan, 
ilioulil  be  devoted  to  the  church.  Still,  however,  the  matter 
may  ho  accommodated.     I'>ring  liitlier  thy  myrtle  wreath." 

When  the  good  father  beheld  it,  his  (^yes  twinkled  more 
than  ever,  with  admiration  of  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  em- 
erald.s.    "  This,"  said  he,  "  being  the  first-fruits  of  this  dis- 
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coTery,  should  be  dedicated  to  pious  purposes.  T  will  lianrj  u 
up  as  a  votive  olTeriiig  before  the  image  of  San  Francisco  in 
our  chapel,  aud  will  earnestly  pray  to  him,  this  very  niirJit 
that  your  husband  be  permitted  to  remain  in  quiet  jiossiession 
of  your  wealth." 

The  good  dame  was  delighted  to  make  her  peace  with  heaven 
at  so  cheap  a  rate,  and  the  friar,  putting  the  wreatli  under  his 
mantle,  departed  with  saintly  steps  towards  his  convcMit. 

When  Lo])e  Sanchez  came  home,  his  wife  told  him  what  liad 
passed.  He  was  excessively  provoked,  for  he  lacked  liis  wife's 
devotion,  and  had  for  sonu'  tinu>  groaned  in  secret  at  the 
domestic  visitations  of  the  friar.  "Woman,"  said  lie,  "what 
hast  thou  done  !  Thou  hast  put  everything  at  hazard  by  thy 
tattling." 

"  What !  "  cried  the  good  woman,  "  would  you  forbid  my 
disburdening  my  conscience  to  my  ccafesscr  ?  " 

"  No,  wife  !  confess  a,>  many  of  your  own  sins  as  you  please 
but  as  to  this  money-dij.ging,  it  is  a  sin  of  my  own,  and  my 
conscience  is  very  easy   'inder  the   veight  of  it." 

There  was  no  use,  however,  in  complaining;  the  secot  was 
told,  and,  like  water  spilled  on  the  sand,  was  not  aga,.i  to  be 
gathered.  Their  only  chance  was,  that  the  friar  would  be 
discreet. 

The  next  day,  while  Lope  Sanchez  was  abroad,  the /e  wasan 
humble  knocking  at  the  door,  and  Fray  Simon  entered  with 
meek  and  demure  counteuance. 

"  Daughter,"  said  he,  "  I  have  earnestly  prayed  'm  San 
Francisco,  and  he  has  heard  my  prayer,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  the  saint  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  but  with  a  liMwning 
aspect.  '  Wliy,'  said  he,  '  dost  thou  j)ray  to  me  to  dispense 
with  this  treasure  of  the  Gentiles,  when  thou  s(  <^st  the  jiavorty 
of  my  chapel  ?  Go  to  the  house  of  Lopi?  Sanchez,  crave  in  my 
name  a  portion  of  the  Moorish  gold  to  furnish  two  candle- 
sticks for  the  main  altar,  aud  let  thorn  possess  the  residue  in 
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When  the  good  woman  heard  of  this  vision,  she  crossed 
herself  with  awe,  and  going  to  the  secret  place  where  Lope 
liad  hid  the  treasure,  she  filled  a  great  leathern  ])urse  with 
pieces  of  Moorish  gold,  atid  gave  it  to  the  friar.  The  ])ioiis 
monk  bestowed  upon  her  in  return,  beneilictions  enough,  if 
paid  hy  heaven,  to  enrich  her  race  to  the  latest  posterity; 
then  slipping  the  p\irs(^  into  the  sleeve  of  his  habit,  lu-  Hdded 
his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and  departed  with  an  air  of  humble 
thankfulness. 
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WliP'i  Lopn  Sanchez  heard  of  this  second  donation  to  the 
^,|„„.^,1,.  \n\  liad  well  nij^li  lost  liis  senses.  "  Unlortunate 
1,1,11),"  cried  tie,  "  what  will  become  of  me  ?  1  shall  be  robbed 
liv  niecoineul ;  I  shall  be  ruined  and  brought  to  beggary  !  " 
'it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  his  wife  could  pacify 
him  hy  reminding  him  of  the  countless  wealth  that  yet 
loiiriined ;  and  how  considerate  it  was  for  San  Francisco  to 
rest  coiitoiided  with  so  small  a  portion. 

Unluckily,  Fray  Simon  had  a  number  of  poor  relations  to 
be  provided  for,  not  to  mention  some  half  dozen  sturdy, 
Imllet-hoaded  orphan  children  and  destitude  foundlings,  that 
hi!  had  taken  under  his  care.  He  rej)eated  his  visits,  there- 
fore from  day  to  day,  with  solicitations  on  behalf  of  Saint 
Doiuinick,  Saint  Andrew,  Saint  James,  until  poor  Lope  was 
driven  to  despair,  and  found  that,  unless  he  got  out  of  the 
reach  of  this  holy  friar,  he  should  have  to  make  peace 
offeriii,?s  to  every  saint  in  the  calendar.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  pack  up  his  remaining  wealth,  beat  a  secret 
retreat  in  the  night,  and  make  off  to  another  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

Full  of  his  project,  he  bought  a  stout  mule  for  the  purpose, 
and  tethered  it  in  a  gloomy  vault,  underneath  the  tower  of  the 
Seven  B^loors,  —  the  very  place  whence  the  Belludo,  or  goblin 
horse,  is  said  to  issue  forth  at  midnight,  and  scour  the  streets 
of  Granada,  pursued  by  a  pack  of  hellhounds.  Lope  Sanchez 
had  little  faith  in  the  story,  but  availed  himself  of  the  dread 
occasioned  by  it,  knowing  that  no  one  would  be  likely  to  pry 
into  the  subterranean  stable  of  the  phantom  steed.  He  sen*" 
off  his  family  in  the  course  of  the  day,  with  orders  to  wait  for 
him  at  a  distant  villa.ge  of  the  Vega.  As  the  night  advanced, 
he  conveyed  his  treasure  to  the  vault  under  the  tower,  and 
having  loaded  his  mule,  he  led  it  forth,  and  cautiously 
descended  the  dusky  avenue. 

Honest  Lope  had  taken  his  measures  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  imparting  them  to  no  one  but  the  faithful  wife  of 
his  bosom.  My  some  miraculous  revelation,  however,  they 
became  known  to  Fray  Simon ;  the  zealous  friar  beheld 
lliese  infidel  treasures  on  the  point  of  slipping  forever  out 
of  his  grasp,  and  determined  to  have  one  more  dash  at  them 
fnrtlie  henetit  of  the  church  and  San  Francisco.  Accordingly, 
when  tlie  bells  had  rung  for  animas,  and  all  the  Alhambra 
was  quiet,  he  stole  out  of  his  convent,  and,  descending 
.hrouLjh  the  Gate  of  Justice,  concealed  himself  among  the 
thickets  of  roses  and   laurels  that  border  the  great  avenue. 
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Here  he  remained,  oounting  the  quarters  of  hours  as  they 
were  sounded  on  the  bell  of  the  watcli-tower,  and  Hr^Gwing  to 
the  drear}'  hootings  of  owls,  and  the  distant  barking  of  dogs 
from  the  gypsy  caverns. 

At  length,  he  heard  the  tramp  of  hoofs,  and,  through  the 
glooin  of  tne  overshadowing  trees,  imperfectly  beheld  a  steed 
descending  the  avenue.  The  sturdy  friar  chuckUnl  at  the 
idea  of  the  knowing  turn  he  was  about  to  serve  honest  Lope. 
Tucking  up  the  skirts  of  his  habit,  and  wriggling  like  a  cat 
watching  a  mouse,  he  waited  until  his  prey  was  directly 
before  him,  when  darting  forth  from  his  leafy  covert,  and 
putting  one  hand  on  the  shoulder,  and  the  other  on  the 
crupper,  he  made  a  vault  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the 
most  experienced  master  of  equitation,  and  alighted  well- 
forked  astride  the  steed.  "Aha!'"  said  the  sturdy  friar,  "we 
shall  now  see  who  best  understands  the  game." 

He  had  scarce  uttered  the  words,  when  the  mule  began  to 
kick  and  rear  and  plunge,  and  then  set  off  full  speed  down 
the  hill.  The  friar  attempted  to  check  him,  but  in  vain.  He 
bounded  from  rock  to  rock,  and  bush  to  bush  ;  the  friar's 
habit  was  torn  to  ribbons,  and  fiutr.cred  in  the  wind;  his 
shaven  poll  received  many  a  hard  knock  from  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  many  a  scratch  from  the  brambles.  To  add  to  his 
terror  and  distress,  he  found  a  pack  of  seven  hounds  in  full 
cry  at  his  heels,  and  perceived,  too  late,  that  he  was  actually 
mounted  upon  the  terrible  Belludo  ? 

Away  they  went;  according  to  the  ancient  phrase,  "  Pull 
devil,  pull  friar,"  down  the  great  avenue,  across  the  Plaza 
Nueva,  along  the  Zacatin,  around  the  Virarrambla,  —  never 
did  huntsman  and  hound  make  a  more  furious  run,  or  more 
infernal  uproar. 

In  vain  did  the  friar  invoke  every  saint  in  the  calendar,  and 
the  holy  virgin  into  the  bargain  ;  every  time  he  men;.ioned  a 
name  of  the  kind,  it  was  like  a  fresh  api)lication  of  the  spur, 
and  made  the  I'elludo  bound  as  high  as  a  house.  Through  the 
remainder  of  the  night  was  the  unlucky  Fray  Simon  carried 
hither  and  thither  and  whither  he  would  not,  until  every  bone 
in  his  body  ached,  and  he  suffered  a  lors  of  leather  too  griev- 
ous t(j  be  Inentioned.  At  length,  the  crowing  of  a  cock  gave 
the  signal  of  returning  day.  At  the  s  lund,  the  goblin  steed 
wheeled  about,  and  galloped  back  for  his  tower.  Again  he 
scoured  the  Virarrambla,  the  Zacatin,  the  I'laza  Nueva,  and 
the  avenue  of  fountains,  the  seven  dogs  yelling  and  harking, 
and  leaping  up,  and  snapping  at  the  heels  of  the  terrified 
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friar.  The  first  streak  of  day  had  just  appeared  as  they 
reached  tlio  tower;  here  the  goblin  steed  kicked  up  his  heels, 
sent  the  friar  a  somerset  through  the  air,  plunged  into  the 
dark  vault  followed  by  the  infernal  pack,  and  a  profound 
■ilence  succeeded  to  the  late  deafening  clamor. 

Was  ever  so  diabolical  a  trick  played  oif  upon  a  holy  friar  ? 
J\.  peasant  going  to  his  labors  at  early  dawn,  found  the  unfor- 
tunate Fray  Simon  lying  under  a  iig-tree  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower,  but  so  bruised  and  bedeviled,  that  he  could  neither 
speak  nor  move,  lie  was  conveyed  with  all  care  and  tender- 
ness to  his  cell,  and  the  story  went  that  he  had  been  v  _,  ^aid 
and  maltreated  by  robbers.  A  day  or  two  elapsed  before  lie 
recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs  :  he  consoled  himself  in  the 
meantime,  with  the  thoughts  that  though  the  mule  with  the 
treasure  had  escaped  him,  he  had  previously  had  some  rare 
pickings  at  the  infidel  spoils.  His  first  care  on  being  able  to 
use  his  limbs,  vas  to  search  beneath  his  pallet,  where  he  had 
secreted  the  myrtle  wreath  and  the  leathern  pouches  of  gold, 
extracted  from  the  piety  of  dame  Sanchez.  What  was  his  dis- 
may at  finding  the  wreath,  in  effect,  but  a  withered  branch 
of  myrtle,  and  the  leathern  pouches  filled  with  sand  and 
gravel !  _ 

Fray  Simon,  witn  all  his  chagrin,  had  the  discretion  to  hold 
his  tongue,  for  to  betray  the  secret  might  draw  on  him  the 
ridicule  of  the  public,  and  the  punishment  of  his  superior ;  it 
was  not  until  many  years  afterwards,  on  his  death-bed,  that 
he  revealed  to  his  confessor  his  nocturnal  ride  on  the  Belludo. 

Nothing  was  heard  of  Lope  Sanchez  for  a  long  time  after 
his  disa])pearance  from  the  Alhambra.  His  memory  was 
always  cherished  as  that  of  a  merry  companion,  though  it 
ffas  feared,  from  the  care  and  melancholy  observed  in  his  con- 
duct shortly  before  his  mysterious  departure,  that  poverty  and 
distress  had  dr.ven  him  to  some  extremity.  Some  years  after- 
wards, one  of  his  old  companions,  an  invalid  soldier,  being  at 
Malaga,  was  knocked  down  and  nearly  run  over  by  a  coach 
and  six.  The  carriage  stopped;  an  old  gentleman,  magnifi- 
cently dressed,  with  a  bag-wig  and  sword,  stepped  out  to 
assist  the  poor  invalid.  What  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
latter  to  behold  in  this  grand  cavalier,  his  old  friend  Lope 
Sanchez,  who  was  actually  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his 
ilaiiiihter  Sanchica,  with  one  of  the  first  grandees  in  the  land. 

The  carriage  contained  the  bridal  party.  There  was  dame 
Saiifibez,  now  grown  as  round  as  a  barrel,  and  dressed  out  with 
feathers  and  jewels,  and  necklaces  of  pearls,  and  necklaces  of 
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(liainoinls,  niid  rinps  on  every  finger,  altogether  a  finory  of 
Kitparel  that  had  not  been  seen  since  tlie  days  of  Quocii  Sheba' 
The  lit th'  Sanehioa  had  now  grown  to  be  a  woman,  and  fnr 
grace  and  beanty  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  (hiclioss.  if 
not  a  princess  outright.  The  bridegroom  sat  beside  her,  rather 
a  withered,  spindle-shanked  little  man,  but  this  oidy  proved 
him  to  be  of  the  true  blue  blood,  a  legitimate  Spanish  grandee 
being  rarely  above  three  cubits  in  stature.  The  match  had 
been  of  the  mother's  making. 

Riches  had  not  spoiled  the  heart  of  honest  Lope.  He  kept 
his  old  comrade  with  him  for  several  days ;  feasted  him  likea 
king,  took  him  to  plays  and  Imll-fights,  and  at  length  sent  liim 
away  rejoicing,  with  a  big  l)ag  of  money  for  himself,  and 
another  to  l)e  distributed  among  his  ancient  messmates  of  the 
Al  ham  bra. 

Lope  always  gave  out  that  a  rich  brother  had  died  in  Amer- 
ica, and  left  liim  lieir  to  a  copper  mine,  but  the  shrewd  gossips 
of  the  Alhambra  insist  that  his  wealth  was  all  derived  from 
his  having  discovered  the  secret  guarded  by  the  two  marble 
nymphs  of  the  Alhambra.  It  is  remarked,  that  these  very 
discreet  statues  continue  even  unto  the  preseiv  m  with  thefr 
eyes  fixed  most  significantly  on  tin  same  f  art  ir  the  wall, 
which  leads  many  to  suppose  there  is  still  so:;io  niddeii  treas 
ure  remaining  there,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  tlie  enter- 
prising traveller.  Thougli  others,  and  particularly  all  female 
visitors,  regard  them  with  great  complacency,  as  lasting  monu- 
ments of  the  fact,  that  women  can  keep  a  secret. 
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the  crusade  of  the  grand  master  of 

alcXntara. 

I5i  thf  r.urse  ->f  a  morning's  research  among  t.e  old  chron- 
icles in  tiie  Library  of  the  University,  I  came  i.pon  a  little 
episr.'le  in  iAn-  history  of  Grana  la,  so  strongly  .diaractoristic 
of  th  :  '<i;.'.\)t  /eal  wlrch  sometimes  inttanKMi  tli(!  (Jliristian 
ento  !•r■M'^;  .'.griiijst  tnls  sjtlendid  but  d(!voted  city,  th.u,  1  was 
tem''!>^d  t(^  di.iw  it  forth  from  the  parchment-boiiiul  volume 
in  ^vllieh  it  luv  e'l/ombed  and  sul)mit  it  to  the  reader. 

In  th''  yeui  of  redemjitiou.  l.'3i)4,  there  was  a  valiant  and 
devout  ;_r(';  -lA  i'laster  of  iMi-tintara,  named  Martin  Vafifz  de 
Barl)mlo,  who  was  iuHaiiu'd  with  a  vehement  desire  to  serve 
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God  and  fi^^lit  the  Moors.  Unfortunately  for  this  brave  and 
nious  oiivalitsr,  a  profound  peace  existed  between  the  Christian 
iiid  Moslem  powers.  Henry  111.  had  just  ascended  tho  throne 
of  Castile,  and  Yusef  beu  Mohammed  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  (Jianada,  and  both  were  disposed  to  continue  the  pt'ace 
wliich  liiid  prevailed  between  their  lathers.  The  grand  master 
louki'd  with  repining  at  Moorish  banners  and  wea|)ons,  which 
decorated  Ms  castle  hall,  trophies  of  the  exploits  of  hi;  i.)rcdec(  s- 
^i^irs-  and  repined  at  his  fate  to  exist  in  a  period  of  such  inglorious 

tranqui'!:  y. 

At  length  )iis  impatience  broke  through  all  bounds,  and  seeing 
tliut  he  coiil'l  lind  no  public  war  in  which  to  engager,  he  resolved 
U)  carve  out  a  little  war  for  himself.  Such  at  least  is  the 
account  given  by  some  ancient  chronicles,  though  others  give 
thi  following  as  the  motive  for  this  sudden  resolution  to  go 
campaifiniiig. 

As  the  ,t.n-and  master  was  one  day  seated  at  table  with  sevisral 
of  his  cavvliers,  a  man  suddtiuly  entered  the  hall ;  tall,  meagre 
aiul  bony,  with  haggard  countenance  and  liery  eye.  AH  I'ecog- 
iiized  him  for  a  hermit,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth,  but 
now  led  a  life  of  penitence  in  a  cave.  lie  advanced  to  the  table 
and  struck  upon  it  with  a  fist  that  seemed  of  iron.  "  Cavaliers," 
said  he,  "  why  sit  ye  here  idly,  with  your  weapons  resting  against 
the  wall,  while  the  enemies  of  the  faith  lord  it  over  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  land?  " 

'•Holy  father,  what  wouldst  thou  have  us  do,"  asked  the  grand 
master,  "  seeing  the  wars  are  over  and  our  swords  bound  up  by 
treaties  of  peace  ?  " 

"  Listen  to  my  words,"  replied  the  hermit.  ''  As  1  was  seated 
late  at  night  at  the  entrance  of  my  cave,  contemplating  the 
luaveus,  I  fell  into  a  revery,  and  a  wonderful  vision  was  pre- 
sented to  me.  I  beheld  the  moon,  a  mere  cresctuit,  yet  lumi- 
nous as  the  brightest  silver,  and  it  hung  in  the  heavens  ovu' 
the  kingdom  of  Granada.  While  I  was  looking  at  it,  behold 
there  shot  forth  from  the  firmament  a  blazing  star,  which,  as  it 
went,  drew  after  it  all  the  stars  of  heaviin  ;  and  they  assailed 
the  moon  and  drove  it  from  the  skies;  and  the  whoh;  lirnia- 
iii'mt  was  filled  with  the  glory  of  that  blazing  star.  "While 
mine  oyes  were  y(!t  dazzled  by  this  wondrous  sight,  some  one; 
stood  l)v  nie  with  snowy  winirs  !ind  a  shininjj  eountcnanee.  'Oh 
man  oi'  prayer,'  said  ho,  'get  thiut  to  tht;  grand  master  of  Alcan- 
tara iuid  tell  him  of  the  vision  tliou  hast  beheld.  lb;  is 
tile  blazing    star,    destined    to    drive    tln^    crescent,    the    Moslem 
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emblem,  from  the  land.  Let  him  boldly  draw  the  sword  ;\n| 
continue  the  good  work  begun  by  Pelazo  of  old,  and  victory 
will  assuredly  attend  his  banner.' "  ^ 

The  grand  master  listened  to  the  hermit  as  to  a  messenfer 
from  heaven,  and  followed  his  counsel  in  all  things.  By  hii 
advic.n  he  despatcned  two  of  his  stoutest  warriors,  armed  (oi 
a-pie,  on  an  embasi  y  to  the  Moorish  Wng.  They  entered  the 
gates  of  Granada  \n  Ithout  molestation,  as  the  nations  were  at 
peace  ;  and  made  their  way  to  the  Alhambra,  where  they  we're 
pronij)tly  admitted  to  the  king,  who  received  them  in  the  Hal! 
of  Ambassadors.  They  delivered  their  message  roundly  anij 
hardily.  "  We  come,  oh  king,  from  Don  Miirlin  Yufiez  (';« 
Barbudo,  grand  master  of  Alcantara;  who  alhrms  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  lie  true  and  holy,  and  that  of  Mahomet  false 
and  detestable,  and  h'^  challenges  thee  to  maiiiiain  the  con- 
trary, hand  to  hand,  in  single  combat.  Shouldst  thou  refuse 
he  offers  to  combat  with  one  hundred  cavaliers  against  two 
hundred  ;  or,  in  like  proportion,  to  the  number  of  one  thou- 
sand, always  allowing  t)iy  faith  a  double  number  of  cham- 
pions. Remember,  oh  king,  that  thou  canst  not  refuse  this 
challenge;  since  thy  prophet,  knowing  the  impossibility  of 
maintaining  his  doctrines  by  argument,  has  commanded  ..his 
followers  to  enforce  them  with  the  .iword." 

The  beard  of  king  uusef  trembled  with  indignation.  "The 
master  of  Alcantara,"  .^aid  he,  "  is  a  madman  to  send  such  a 
message,  and  ye  are  jaucy  knaves  to  bring  it." 

So  saying,  he  cr.-leied  the  ambassadors  to  be  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  by  v, ay  ^'f  gi.'  i -"  them  a  lesson  in  diplomacy;  ami 
they  were  rou,:;hlv  treated  "^n  their  way  thither  by  the  po|ni- 
lace,  who  wer  .  exaspevuted  u\  this  insult  to  their  sovereign 
and  their  faith. 

The  grandmaster  cf  Alcantara  could  scarcely  credit  the  tid- 
ings of  the  maltreatm  i  ,01  hi.^'  messengers;  but  the  hermit 
rejoiced  when  they  wc  '.  repeated  to  him.  "  God,'' said  ho, 
*' has  blindeci  this  infid  king  for  his  downfall.  Sinctlieha,- 
sent  no  reply  to  thy  dei..ince,  consider  it  occepte'I.  Marslia: 
thy  forces,  therefore  ;  march  forward  to  Granada;  pause  iic: 
until  thou  seest  the  gate  of  Elvira,  A  miracle  will  be  wrouijlii 
in  tl  y  favor.  There  will  be  a  great  battle  ;  the  enemy  will  be 
overthrown;  but  not  one  of  tliy  soldier^  will  \w.  slain." 

The  grand  master  called  ipon  every  warnor  /.<  almis  in  the 
Christian  cause  to  a'd  him  in  this  crusade.  In  a  little  while 
*^hree  hundred  horsemen  and  a  thousand  foot-soldiers  rallied 
under  bis  standard.     The  horsemen  were  veterans  ;  seasoned  w 
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battle  and  well  armod  ;  but  the  infantry  were  raw  and  undis- 
ciplined. The  victoi-y,  however,  was  to  be  miraculous;  the 
(jrand  master  was  a  man  of  surpassiiisj;  faith,  and  knew  that 
the  weaker  the  means  the  greater  the  miracle.  He  sallied 
forth  confidently,  therefore,  with  his  little  army,  and  the  her- 
mit strode  ahead  bearing  a  cross  on  the  end  of  a  long  pole, 
ami  beneath  it  the  pennon  of  the  order  of  Alcantara. 

Astboy  approached  the  city  of  Cordova  they  were  overtaken 
by  messengers,  spurring  in  all  haste,  bearing  missives  from 
the  Castiliau  monarch,  forbidding  the  entorprise.  The  grand 
master  was  a  man  of  a  single  mind  and  a  single  will ;  in  other 
words,  a  man  of  one  idea.  '•  Were  I  on  any  other  errand," 
said  he,  "  I  should  ol;ey  these  letters  as  coming  from  my  lord 
the  king ;  but  I  am  sent  by  a  higher  power  than  the  king.  In 
compliance  with  its  commands  I  have  advanced  the  cross  thus 
far  against  the  infidels  ;  anil  it  would  be  treason  to  the  stand 
ardof  Ciirist  to  turn  back  without  achieving  my  errand." 

So  the  trumpets  were  sounded  ;  the  cross  was  again  reared 
aloft,  and  the  band  of  zealots  resumed  tlieir  march.  As  they 
passed  through  the  streets  of  Cordova  the  people  were  amazed 
atbebolding  a  hermit  bearing  a  cross  at  the  head  of  a  warlike 
multitude  ;  but  when  tliey  learnt  that  a  miraculous  victory  was 
to  be  effected  and  Granada  destroyed,  laborers  and  artisans 
threw  by  the  implements  of  their  handicrafts  and  joined  in 
thecmsade ;  while  a  mercenary  rabble  followed  on  with  a  view 
of  plunder. 

A  number  of  cavaliers  of  rank  who  lacked  faith  in  the  prom 
ised  miracle,  and  dreaded  the  conseriuences  of  this  unpro- 
voked irruption  into  the  country  of  the  Moor,  assembled  at 
the  bridge  of  tlie  Guadalquivir  and  endeavored  to  dissuade 
the  grand  master  from  crossing.  He  was  deaf  to  prayers, 
expostulations  or  menaces  •,  his  followers  were  enraged  at  tliis 
opposition  to  the  cause  of  the  faith;  the}'^  put  an  end  to  the 
parley  by  their  clamors ;  the  cross  was  again  reared  and  borne 
triumphantly  across  the  bridge. 

The  iimltitude  incrt-ased  as  it  proceeded ;  by  the  time  the 
grand  master  had  reached  Alcald  la  lieal,  which  stands  on  a 
mountain  overlooking  the  Vega  of  Granada,  upwards  of  five 
thousand  men  on  foot  had  joined  his  staiidard. 

At  Alcala  came  forth  Alonzo  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  Lord 
of  Aguil'v,  his  brother  Diego  Fernandez,  Marshal  of  Castile, 
and  o*^'.r  cavaliers  of  valor  and  experience.  Placing  them- 
selves m  the  way  of  the  grand  master,  "  What  madness  is 
this,  Don  Martin  ?  "  said  tney  ;  "  the  Moorish  king  has  two 
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hundrea  .ho.:.?an(l  foot-sol diors  and  five  thousaiul  horse 
within  his  walls ;  what  can  you  and  your  handful  of  (-avalierB 
and  your  noisy  rabbl(3  do  a},'ainst  such  force  ?  Uethiuk  you 
of  the  disasters  which  have  befallen  other  Christian  com- 
manders, wlu)  have  crossed  these  rocky  borders  with  ter 
times  your  force.  Think,  loo,  of  the  niiscliici  that  will  be 
brought  nj)on  this  kint,'doni  by  an  outrage  of  the  kind 
committed  by  a  man  of  your  rank  and  importance,  a  grand 
master  of  Alcantara.  I'ause,  we  entreat  you,  while  tin;  tnicc 
is  yet  unbroken.  Await  within  the  borders  the  reply  of 
the  king  of  Granada  to  your  challenge.  If  he  agree  tu  lueet 
you  singly,  or  with  champions  two  or  three,  it  will  be  your 
individual  contest,  and  tight  it  out  in  God's  name;  if  he 
refuse,  you  may  return  home  with  great  honor  and  the  dis- 
grace will  fall  upon  the  Moors." 

Several  cavaliers,  who  had  hitherto  followed  the  grand 
master  with  devoted  zeal,  were  moved  by  these  e\|)ostulatious, 
and  suggested  to  !.im  tlie  policy  of  listening  to  lliis  ;ulvice. 

"Cavaliers,"  sai  i  he,  addressing  himself  to  Alonzo  Fcriiau 
dez  de  Cordova  and  his  companions,  "  1  thank  you  for  the 
counsel  you  have  so  kindly  bestowed  ui)on  mo,  and  if  I  were 
merely  in  pursuit  of  individual  glory  I  might  be  swayed  by 
it.  But  1  am  engaged  to  achieve  a  greai  triumph  of  the  faith 
which  God  is  "o  effect  by  miracle  through  my  means.  As  to 
you,  cavaliers,"  tur;iing  to  those  of  his  followers  who  had 
wavered,  "  if  your  hearts  fail  you,  or  you  repent  of  having  put 
your  hands  to  this  good  work,  return  in  God's  name,  and  my 
blessing  go  with  you.  For  myself,  though  I  have  none  to  .stauii 
by  me  but  this  holy  hermit,  yet  will  I  assuredly  proceed; 
until  I  have  planted  this  sacred  standard  on  the  walls  of  Gra- 
nada, or  perished  in  the  aLtem])t.'' 

"  Don  Martin  Yafiez  de  Barbudo,"  replied  the  cavaliers,  "we 
are  not  men  to  turn  our  backs  upon  our  commander,  liowever 
rash  his  enterprise.  We  spoke  but  in  caution.  Lead  on,  there- 
lore,  and  if  it  be  to  the  death,  be  assured  to  the  death  wu  will 
follow  thee." 

liy  this  time  the  common  soldiers  became  impatient.  "For 
ward  !  forward  I "  shouted  they.  "  Forward  in  the  cause  of 
faith."  So  the  grand  master  gave  signal,  the  hermit  agaiu 
reared  the  cross  aloft,  and  they  poured  down  a  defile  of  the 
mountain,  with  solemn  chants  of  trium]»h. 

That  night  they  encamped  at  the  river  of  Azores,  and  the 
next  inorniu^-,  which  was  Sunday,  crossed  the  borders.  Their 
first  pause  was  at  an  alaiaya  or  solitary  tower,  built  u|i m  a 
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roch ;  a  frontier  post  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  border,  and 
give  notice  of  invasion.  It  was  thence  called  el  Torre  del 
Exea  (tho  tower  of  the  spy).  The  grand  master  halted  before 
it  and  siiuimoued  its  petty  garrison  to  surrender.  He  was 
answered  oy  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows,  which  wounded 
him  in  the  hand  and  killed  three  of  his  men, 

''  How  is  this,  father  ?  "  said  he  to  the  hermit,  "you  assured 
me  that  not  one  of  my  followers  would  be  slain !  " 

« True,  my  son  ;  but  1  meant  in  the  great  battle  of  the 
infidel  kirg-,  what  need  is  there  of  miracle  to  aid  in  the  cap- 
ture of  a  petty  tower  ?  " 

The  grand  master  was  satisfied.  He  ordered  wood  to  be 
piled  against  the  door  of  the  tower  to  burn  it  down.  In  the 
mean  time  provisions  were  unloaded  froir  the  sumpter-mules, 
and  the  crusaders,  withdrawing  beyond  bow-shot,  sat  down  on 
the  grass  to  a  repast  to  strengthen  them  for  the  arduous  day's 
work  before  them.  While  thus  engaged,  they  were  startled 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  great  Moorish  host.  The 
atalayas  had  given  the  alarm  by  lire  and  smoke  from  the 
mountain  tops  of  "  an  enemy  across  the  border,"  and  the  king  of 
Granada  had  sallied  forth  with  a  great  force  to  the  encounter. 

The  crusaders,  nearly  taken  by  surprise,  flew  to  arms  and 
prepared  tor  battle.  The  grand  master  ordered  his  three 
hundred  horsemen  to  dismount  and  fight  on  foot  in  support  of 
the  infantry.  The  Moors,  however,  charged  so  suddenly  that 
they  separated  the  cavaliers  frcm  the  foot-soldiers  and  pre- 
vented their  uniting.  The  grand  master  gave  the  old  war 
cry,  "  Santiago !  Santiago  !  and  close  Spain !  "  He  and  his 
knights  breasted  the  fury  of  the  battle,  but  were  surrounded 
by  a  coiuitless  host  and  assailed  with  arrows,  stones,  darts, 
and  arquebuses.  Still  they  fought  fearlessly,  and  made 
pvoJigious  slaughter.  The  hermit  mingled  in  the  hottest  of 
ibe  fight.  In  one  hand  he  bore  the  cross,  in  the  other  he 
brandished  a  sword,  with  which  he  dealt  about  him  like  a 
maniac,  slaying  several  of  the  enemy,  until  he  sank  to  the 
pround  covered  with  wounds.  The  grand  master  saw  him 
fall,  and  saw  too  late  the  fallacy  of  his  prophecies.  Despair, 
however,  only  made  him  fight  the  more  fiercely,  until  he  also 
fell  overpowered  by  numbers.  His  devoted  cavaliers  emulated 
his  holy  zeal.  Not  one  turned  his  back  nor  asked  for  mercy  ; 
all  fought  until  they  fell.  As  to  the  foot-soldiers,  many  were 
killed,  many  taken  prisoners ;  the  residue  escaped  to  Alcala 
la  Real.  When  the  Moors  came  to  strip  the  slain,  the  wounds 
of  the  cavaliers  were  all  found  to  be  in  front. 
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Such  was  the  catastrophe  of  this  fanatic  enterprise.  The 
Moors  vaunted  it  as  a  decisive  piooi  of  tlie  superior  sanctity 
of  their  faith,  and  extolled  th(;ir  king  to  the  skius  wliL-n  he 
returned  in  triumph  to  Granada. 

As  it  was  satisfactorily  shown  that  this  crusade  was  the 
enterprise  of  an  individual  and  contrary  to  the  express  orders 
of  the  king  of  Castile,  the  peace  of  the  two  kin-doiii.s  was 
not  interrupted.  Nay,  the  Moors  evinced  a  feeling  of  rospi-ct 
for  the  valor  of  the  unfortunate  grand  nuister,  and  ri-udiiy 
gave  up  his  body  to  Don  Alonzo  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  who 
came  from  AlcalA  to  seek  it.  The  Christians  of  the  frontier 
united  in  paying  the  last  sad  honors  to  his  memory.  His  body 
was  placed  upon  a  bier,  covered  with  the  pL'iinon  of  the  order 
of  Alcantara ;  and  the  broken  cross,  the  emblem  of  his  con- 
fident hopes  and  fatal  disappointment,  was  borne  before  it. 
In  this  way  his  remains  were  carried  back  in  funeral  proces- 
fiion,  through  the  mountain  tract  which  he  had  traversed  so 
resolutely.  Wherever  it  passed,  through  a  town  or  village, 
the  populace  followed,  with  tears  and  lamentations,  bewailing 
him  as  a  valiant  knight  and  a  martyr  to  the  faitli.  Ili.s  body 
was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  de 
Almocovara,  and  on  his  sepulchre  may  still  be  seen  engraven 
in  quaint  and  antique  Spanish  the  following  testimonial  to  his 
bravery : 

"here  lies  one  wuose  heart  never  knew  fear." 
(Aqui  yaz  aquel  que  par  neua  cosa  nunca  eve  pavor  en  seu  cornMn.)' 
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SPANISH  ROMANCE. 

In  the  latter  part  of  my  sojourn  in  the  Alhainbra,  T  made 
frequent  descents  into  the  Jesuits'  Library  of  the  University; 
and  relished  more  and  more  the  old  Spanish  elironieles.  which 
I  found  tliere  bound  in  parchment.  I  delight  in  those  quaint 
histories  which  treat  of  the  times  when  the  Moslems  main- 
tained a  foothold  in  the  Peninsula.  With  all  their  bigotry 
and  occasional  intolerance,  they  are  full  of  noble  acts  and  gen- 
erous sentiments,  and  have  a  high,  spicy,  Oriental  flavor,  not 
to  be  found  in  other  records  of  the  times,  which  were  merely 

1  Torres.  Hijt.  Ord.  AlciDtua.    CroB.  Bnrique  III.,  por  I'odro  Lopes  du  Ajrala. 
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European.  In  fact,  Sp.ain,  even  at  tlie  present  day,  is  a  coun- 
try apart ;  severed  in  history,  habits,  nianiiers,  and  modes  of 
thinking,  from  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is  a  romantic  coun- 
try ;  but  its  romance  has  none  of  the  sentimentality  of  modern 
Euro[)ean  romance;  it  is  chiefly  derived  from  tiie  brilliant 
refjioiis  of  the  East,  and  from  the  high-minded  school  of  Sar- 
acenic chivalry. 

The  Arab  invasion  and  conquest  brought  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion and  a  nobler  style  of  thinking  into  Gothic  Spain.  The 
Arabs  were  a  (juick-wittcd,  sagacious,  proud-spiriteil,  and  poet- 
ical people  ancl  were  imbued  with  Oriental  science  and  litera- 
ture. Wherever  they  established  a  seat  of  power,  it  became  a 
rallying  place  for  the  learned  and  ingenious ;  and  they  soft- 
ened aiui  refined  the  people  wlioni  they  conquered.  Jiy  de- 
grees, occupancy  seemed  to  give  them  an  hereditary  right  to 
their  foothold  in  the  land  ;  they  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as 
invaders,  and  were  regarded  as  rival  neighbors.  The  penin- 
sula, brok(!n  up  into  a  variety  of  states,  both  Christian  and 
Moslem,  became,  for  centuries,  a  great  campaigning  ground, 
where  the  art  of  war  seemed  to  be  the  principal  busiiuiss  of 
man,  and  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  romantic  chivalry. 
The  original  ground  of  hostility,  a  difference  of  faith,  gradu- 
ally lost  its  rancor.  Neighboring  states,  of  opposite  creeds, 
were  occasionally  linked  together  in  alliances,  offensive  and 
defensive ;  so  that  the  cross  and  crescent  were  to  be  seen  side 
by  side,  fighting  against  some  common  enemy.  In  times  of 
peace,  too,  the  noble  youth  of  either  faith  resorted  to  the  same 
cities,  Christian  or  Moslem,  to  school  themselves  in  military 
science.  Even  in  the  temporary  truces  of  sanguinary  wars, 
the  warriors  who  had  recently  striven  together  in  the  deadly 
conflicts  of  the  field,  laid  aside  their  animosity,  met  at  tour- 
naments, jousts,  and  other  military  festivities,  and  exchanged 
the  courtesies  of  gentle  and  generous  spirits.  Thus  the  op- 
posite races  became  frequently  mingled  together  in  jieaceful 
intercourse,  or  if  any  rivalry  took  place,  it  was  in  those  high 
courtesies  and  nobler  acts,  which  bespeak  the  accomplished 
cavalier.  Warriors,  of  opposite  creeds,  became  ambitious  of 
transcending  each  other  in  magnanimity  as  well  as  valor. 
Indeed,  the  chivalric  virtues  were  refined  upon  to  a  degree 
sometimes  fastidious  and  constrained  ;  but  at  other  times, 
inexpressibly  noble  and  affecting.  The  annals  of  the  times 
teem  with  illustrious  instances  of  high-wrought  courtesy,  ro- 
mantic generosity,  lofty  disinterestedness,  and  punctilious 
honor,  that  warm  the  very  soul  to  read  them.    These  have 
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furniahed  themes  for  national  plays  and  poems,  or  have  been 
celebrated  in  those  all-pervading  ballads,  which  are  as  the  life- 
breath  of  the  i)ei)ple,  and  thus  have  continued  to  exorcise  an 
influence  on  the  national  character,  which  centuries  of  vicissi- 
tude and  decline  have  not  been  able  to  desti'oy  ;  so  that,  with 
all  their  faults,  and  they  are  many,  the  Spaniards,  even  at  the 
presMit  day,  are,  on  many  points,  the  most  high-minded  and 
prou  1-spirited  people  of  Europe.  It  is  true  the  romance  of 
feeling  derived  from  the  sources  1  liave  mentioned,  lias,  like 
all  other  romance,  its  affectations  and  extremes.  It  renders 
the  Spaniard  at  times  pompous  and  grandiloquent;  prone  to 
carry  the  "  pundonor,"  or  point  of  honor,  beyond  the  bounds  cf 
sober  sense  and  sound  morality,  disposed,  in  the  midst  of  po\- 
erty,  to  affect  the  "grande  caballero."  and  to  look  down  with 
sovereign  disdain  upon  "arts  mechanical,"  and  all  the  gain- 
ful pursuits  of  plebeian  life  ;  but  this  very  inflation  of  sjiirit, 
while  it  fills  his  brain  with  vapors,  lifts  him  above  a  thousand 
meannesses ;  and  though  it  often  keeps  him  in  indigence, 
ever  protects  him  from  vulgarity. 

In  the  present  day,  when  popular  literature  is  running  into 
the  low  levels  of  life,  and  luxuriating  on  the  vices  and  follies 
of  mankind ;  and  when  tlie  universal  pursiut  of  gain  is  tram- 
pling down  the  early  growth  of  poetic  feeling,  and  wearing  out 
the  verdure  of  the  soul,  I  question  whether  it  would  not  lio 
of  service  for  the  reader  occasionally  to  turn  to  these  records 
of  prouder  times  and  loftier  modes  of  thinking ;  and  to  steep 
himself  to  the  very  lips  in  old  Spanish  romance. 

With  these  preliminary  suggestions,  the  fruit  of  a  morning's 
reading  and  rumination  in  the  old  Jesuits'  Library  of  the 
University,  I  will  give  him  a  legend  in  point,  drawn  forth 
from  one  of  the  venerable  chronicles  alluded  to. 


LEGEND  OF  DON  MUNIO   SANCHO  DE  HINOJOSA. 


Iw  the  cloisters  of  the  ancient  Benedictine  convent  of  San 
Domingo,  at  Silos,  in  Castile,  are  the  mouldering  yet  magnifi- 
cent monuments  of  the  once  powerful  and  chivalrous  family 
of  Hinojosa.  Among  these  reclines  the  marble  figure  of  a 
knight,  in  complete  armor,  with  the  hands  pressed  togctlier, 
as  if  in  prayer.  On  one  side  of  his  tomb  is  sculptured  in 
relief  a  band  of  Christian  cavaliers,  capturing  a  cavalcade  of 
male  and  female  Moors  j  on  the  other  side^  the  same  cavaliens 
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aro  n'prcsonted  knoeling  before  an  altar.  The  tomb,  like 
most  <»t'  tilt'  lu'igliborinjjf  inomiineiits,  is  almost  in  ruins,  and 
the  sculpture  is  nearly  unintelligible,  excepting  to  the  keen 
eye  oi'  the  antiquary.  The  story  connected  with  the  sepulchre, 
however,  is  still  preserved  in  the  old  Spanish  chrouicles,  and 
is  to  the  following  purport. 


In  old  times,  several  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a  noble 
Castilian  cavalier,  named  Don  Munio  Sancho  de  Hinojosa, 
lord  of  a  border  castle,  which  had  stood  the  brunt  of  many  a 
Moorisli  foray.  He  had  seventy  horsemen  as  his  household 
troops,  all  of  the  ancient  Castilian  proof;  stark  warriors,  hard 
riders,  and  men  of  iron ;  with  these  he  scoured  the  Moorish 
lands,  and  made  his  name  terrible  throughout  the  borders. 
His  castle  hall  was  covered  with  banners,  cimeters,  and  Mos- 
lem helms,  the  trophies  of  his  prowess.  Don  Munio  was, 
moreover,  a  keen  huntsman ;  anr^  rejoiced  in  hounds  of  all 
kinds,  steeds  for  the  chase,  and  hawks  for  the  towering  sport 
of  falconry.  When  not  engaged  in  warfare,  his  delight  was 
to  beat  up  the  neighboring  forests ;  and  scarcely  ever  did  ho 
rule  fortli,  without  hound  and  horn,  a  boar-spear  in  his  hand, 
or  a  liawk  upon  his  fist,  and  an  attendant  train  of  huntsmen. 

His  wife.  Dona  Maria  Palacin,  was  of  a  gentle  and  timid 
nature,  little  fitted  to  be  the  spouse  of  so  hardy  and  adventu- 
rous a  knight ;  and  many  a  tear  did  the  ]»oor  lady  shed,  when  he 
sallied  forth  upon  his  daring  enterprises,  and  many  a  prayer 
did  she  oiYer  up  for  his  safety. 

As  this  doughty  cavalier  was  one  day  hunting,  he  stationed 
himself  in  a  tliicket,  on  the  borders  of  a  green  glade  of  the 
forest,  and  dispersed  his  followers  to  rouse  the  game,  and  drive 
it  toward  his  stand.  He  had  not  been  here  long,  when  a  cav- 
alcade of  Moors,  of  both  sexes,  came  prankling  over  the  forest 
lawn.  They  were  unarmed,  and  magnificently  dressed  in  robes 
of  tissue  and  embroidery,  rich  shawls  of  India,  bracelets  and 
anklets  of  gold,  and  jewels  that  sparkled  in  the  sun. 

At  tlie  head  of  this  gay  cavalcade  rode  a  youthful  cavalier, 
superior  to  the  rest  in  dignity  and  loftiness  of  demeanor, 
and  in  splendor  of  attire :  beside  him  was  a  damsel,  whose 
veil,  blown  aside  by  the  breeze,  displayed  a  face  of  surpassing 
beauty,  and  eyes  cast  down  in  maiden  modesty,  yet  beaming 
with  tenderness  and  joy. 

Don  Munio  thanked  his  stars  for  sending  him  such  a  prize, 
aud  exulted  at  the  thought  of  bearing  home  to  .  ia  wife  the 
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glittoring  spoils  of  these  infidels.  Putting  his  hunting  horn  to 
his  lips^'lu'  gave  a  blast  that  rung  through  the  forest.  His 
huntsmen  came  running  from  all  quarters,  and  the  astonished 
Moors  were  surrounded  and  made  captives. 

The  beautiful  Moor  wrung  her  hands  in  despair,  and  her 
female  attendants  uttered  the  most  piercing  cries.  The  young 
Moorish  cavalier  alone  retained  seIf-})OSse3sion.  He  inquiied 
the  name  of  the  Christian  knight  who  commanded  this  troop 
of  horsemen.  When  told  that  it  was  Don  Munio  Sancho  de 
Hinojosa,  his  countenance  lighted  up.  Ai)proachiiig  that 
cavalier,  and  kissing  his  hand,  "Don  Munio  Sancho,"  said  lie, 
"  I  have  heard  of  your  fame  as  a  true  and  valiant  knight,  ter- 
rible in  arms,  but  schooled  in  the  noble  virtues  of  chivalry.  Such 
do  I  trust  to  find  you.  In  me  you  behold  Abadil,  son  of  a 
Moorish  alcayde.  I  am  on  the  way  to  celebrate  my  nuptials 
with  this  lady  ;  chance  has  thrown  us  in  your  power,  but  I 
confide  in  your  magnanimity.  Take  all  our  treasure  and  jewels : 
demand  what  ransom  you  think  proper  for  our  persons,  but 
suffer  us  not  to  be  insulted  nor  dishonored." 

When  the  good  knight  heard  this  appeal,  and  beheld  the 
beauty  of  the  youthful  pair,  his  heart  was  touched  with  lou- 
derness  and  courtesy.  "  God  forbid,"  said  he,  "  that  I  should 
disturb  such  happy  nuptials.  My  prisoners  in  troth  shall  ye 
be,  for  fifteen  days,  and  immured  within  my  castle,  where  I 
claim,  as  conqueror,  the  right  of  celebrating  your  espousals." 

So  saying,  lie  despatched  one  of  his  fleetest  horsemen  in 
advance,  to  notify  Dona  Maria  I'alacin  of  the  coming  of  this 
bridal  i)arty  ;  while  he  and  his  huntsmen  escorted  the  caval- 
cade, not  as  captors,  but  as  a  guard  of  honor.  As  they  drew 
near  to  the  castle,  the  banners  were  hung  out,  and  the  trum- 
pets sounded  from  the  battlements ;  and  on  their  nearer  ap- 
proach, the  draw-bridge  was  lowered,  and  Dofia  Maria  came 
forth  to  meet  them,  attended  by  her  ladies  and  knights,  her 
pages  and  her  minstrels.  She  took  the  young  bride,  Allifra, 
in  her  arms,  kissed  her  with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister,  and 
conducted  her  into  the  castle.  In  the  mean  time.  Don  Munio 
sent  forth  missives  In  every  direction,  and  had  viands  and 
dainties  of  all  kinds  collected  from  the  country  round ;  and 
the  wedding  of  the  Moorish  lovers  was  celebrated  with  all 
possible  state  and  festivity.  For  fifteen  days,  the  castle  was 
given  up  to  joy  and  revelry.  There  were  tiltings  and  jousts 
at  the  ring,  and  bull-figuts,  and  banquets,  and  dances  to  the 
sound  of  minstrelsy.  VVhen  the  fifteen  days  were  at  an  rnd, 
he  made  the  bride  and  bridegroom  magnificent  presents,  and 
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conducted  them  and  their  attendants  safely  beyond,the  borders. 
Such,  in  old  times,  were  the  courtesy  and  generosity  of  a 
Spanish  cavalier. 

Several  years  after  this  event,  the  king  of  Castile  summoned 
his  nobles  to  assist  him  in  a  campaign  against  the  Moors.  Don 
Munio  Sancho  was  among  the  first  to  answer  to  the  call,  with 
seventy  horsemen,  all  stanch  and  well-tried  warriors.  His 
wile,  Dona  Maria,  hung  about  his  neck.  "Alas,  my  lord!" 
exohiinuHl  she,  "how  often  wilt  tliou  tempt  thy  fate,  and  when 
will  tliy  thirst  for  glory  be  appeased  ?  " 

"()ne  battle  more,"  replied  J)()n  Munio,  "one  battle  more, 
for  the  honor  of  Castile,  and  1  here  make  a  vow,  that  when 
this  is  over,  I  will  lay  by  my  sword,  and  repair  with  my  cava- 
liers in  pilgrimage  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem." 
The  cavaliers  all  joined  with  him  in  the  vow,  and  Doiia  Maria 
felt  in  some  degree  soothed  in  spirit;  still,  she  saw  with  a 
heavy  heart  the  departure  of  her  husband,  and  watched  his 
banner  with  wistful  eyt's,  until  it  disappeared  among  the  trees 
of  the  forest. 

The  king  of  Castile  led  his  army  to  the  plains  of  Almanara, 
^here  they  encountered  the  Moorish  host,  near  to  Ucles.  The 
battle  was  long  and  bloody;  the  Christians  repeatedly  wa- 
vered, and  were  as  often  rallied  by  the  energy  of  their  com- 
manders. Don  Munio  was  covered  with  wounds,  but  refused 
to  leave  the  field.  The  Christians  at  length  gave  way,  and 
the  king  was  hardly  pressed,  and  in  danger  of  being  cap- 
tured. 

Don  Munio  called  u})on  his  cavaliers  to  follow  him  to  the 
rescue.  "  Now  is  the  time."  cried  he,  "  to  prove  your  loyalty. 
Fall  to,  like  brave  men  !  We  fight  for  the  true  faith,  and  if 
we  lose  our  lives  here,  we  gain  a  better  life  hereafter." 

Rushing  with  his  mcMi  l)etween  the  king  and  his  pursuers, 
they  checked  the  latter  in  their  career,  and  gave  time  for  their 
monarch  to  escape  ;  but  they  fell  victims  to  their  loyalty. 
They  all  fought  to  the  last  gasp.  Don  Munio  was  singled  out 
by  a  powerful  Moorish  knight,  but  having  been  wounded  in 
the  right  arm,  he  fought  to  disadvantage,  and  was  slain.  The 
battle  beiTig  over,  the  Moor  ])aused  to  possess  himself  of  the 
spoils  of  this  redoubtable  Christian  warrior.  When  he  un- 
laced the  iielmet,  however,  and  beheld  the  countenance  of 
Don  Munio,  he  gave  a  great  cry,  and  smote  his  breast.  "  Woe 
is  me  !  "  cried  he,  "  I  have  slain  my  benefactor  !  The  flowei 
«f  knightly  virtue  (  the  most  magnanimous  of  cavaliers  1" 
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While  the  battle  had  been  ra,i,'in<,'  on  the  plain  of  Salmanara, 
Dona  Maria  Palacin  remained  in  her  castle,  a  prey  to  the 
keenest  anxiety.  Her  eyes  were  ever  fixed  on  the  road  that 
led  ^"oni  the  country  of  the  Moors,  and  often  she  asked  the 
watchman  of  the  tower,  "  What  seest  thou  ?  " 

One  evening,  at  the  shadowy  hour  of  twilight,  the  warden 
sounded  his  horn.  "  I  see,"  cried  he,  "  a  numerous  train  wind- 
iiit;  up  the  valley.  There  are  mingled  Moors  and  Christians. 
The  banner  of  my  lord  is  in  the  advance.  Joyful  tidings!" 
exclaimed  the  old  seneschal  :  "  my  lord  returns  in  triumph, 
and  brings  captives  !  "  Then  the  castle  courts  rang  with  shouts 
of  joy  ;  and  the  standard  was  displayed,  and  the  trumpets  wore 
sounded,  and  the  draw-bridge  was  lowered,  and  Uona  Maria 
went  forth  with  lier  ladies,  and  her  knights,  and  her  pages, 
and  her  minst.rels,  to  welcome  her  lord  from  the  wars.  But  as 
the  train  drew  nigh,  she  beheld  a  sumptuous  bier,  covered 
with  black  velvet,  and  on  it  lay  a  warrior,  as  if  taking  his 
repose  :  he  lay  in  his  armor,  with  his  helmet  on  his  head,  and 
his  sword  in  his  hand,  as  one  who  had  never  been  conquered, 
and  around  the  bier  were  the  escutcheons  of  the  house  of 
Hinojosa. 

A  number  of  Moorish  cavaliers  attended  the  bier,  with  em- 
blems of  mourning,  and  with  dejected  countenances  ;  and  their 
leader  cast  liiraself  at  the  feet  of  Dona  Maria,  and  !.id  his  face 
in  his  hands.  She  beheld  in  him  the  gallant  Abadil,  whom 
she  had  once  welcomed  with  his  bride  to  her  castle  ;  but  who 
now  came  with  the  body  of  her  lord,  whom  he  had  unknow- 
ingly slain  in  battle  ! 

The  sepulchre  erected  in  the  cloisters  of  the  convent  of  San 
Domingo,  was  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  Moor  Abadil,  as 
a  feeble  testimony  of  his  grief  for  the  death  of  the  good  knight 
Don  Munio,  and  his  reverence  for  his  memory.  The  tender 
and  faithful  Dona  Maria  soon  followed  her  lord  to  the  tomb. 
On  one  of  the  stones  of  a  small  arch,  beside  his  sepulchre,  is  the 
following  simple  inscription  :  "  Hicjacet  Maria  Palacin,  tixor 
Munonis  Sancij  De  Finojosa :  "  Here  lies  Maria  Palacin,  wife 
of  Munio  Sancho  de  Hinojosa. 

The  legend  of  Don  Munio  Sancho  does  not  conclude  with 
his  death.  On  the  same  day  on  which  the  battle  took  place 
on  the  plain  of  Salmanara,  a  chaplain  of  the  Holy  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  whil^  standing  at  the  outer  gate,  beheld  a  train  of 
Christian  cavaliers  advancing,  as  if  in  pilgrimage.  The  chaplain 
was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  as  the  pilgrims  approached,  he  knew 
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the  foremost  to  be  Don  Muuio  Sancho  de  Hinojosa,  with  whom 
he  had  been  well  acquainted  in  former  times.  Hastening  to 
the  patriarch,  he  told  him  of  the  honorable  rank  of  the  pilgrims 
at  the  gate.  The  patriarch,  therefore,  went  forth  with  a  grand 
procession  of  priests  and  monks,  and  received  the  pilgrims 
with  all  due  honor.  There  were  seventy  cavaliers,  beside  their 
leader,  all  stark  and  lofty  warriors.  They  carried  their  helmets 
in  their  hands,  and  their  faces  were  deadly  pale.  They  greeted 
no  one,  nor  looked  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  entered 
the  chapel,  and  kneeling  before  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour, 
performed  their  orisons  in  silence.  When  they  had  concluded, 
they  rose  as  if  to  depart,  and  the  patriarch  and  his  attendants 
advanced  to  speak  to  them,  but  they  were  no  more  to  be  seen. 
Every  one  marvelled  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  prodigy. 
The  patriarcli  carefully  noted  down  the  day,  and  sent  to  Castile 
to  learn  tidings  of  l)on  Munio  Sancho  de  Hinojosa.  He  re- 
ceived for  reply,  that  on  the  very  day  specified,  that  worthy 
knight,  with  seventy  of  his  followers,  had  been  slain  in  battle. 
These,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  blessed  spirits  of  those 
Christian  warriors,  come  to  fulfil  their  vow  of  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Sejmlchre  at  Jerusalem.  Such  was  Castilian  faith, 
iu  the  olden  time,  which  kept  its  word,  even  beyond  the  grave. 

\i  any  one  sliould  doubt  of  the  miraculous  apparition  of 
these  phantom  knights,  let  him  consult  the  History  of  the 
Kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  by  the  learned  and  pious  Fray 
I'rudencio  de  Sandoval,  bishop  of  Pamplona,  where  he  will 
find  it  recorded  in  the  History  of  king  Don  Alonzo  VI.,  on  the 
hundred  and  second  page.  It  is  too  precious  a  legend  to  be 
lightly  abandoned  to  the  doubter. 
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DduiNO  the  latter  part  of  my  sojourn  in  the  Alhambra  I  was 
more  than  once  visited  by  the  Moor  of  Tetuan,  with  whom  I 
took  groat  ])leasure  in  rambling  through  the  halls  and  courts, 
and  getting  him  to  explain  to  me  the  Arabic  inscriptions.  He 
endeavored  to  do  so  faitlifuUy;  but,  though  he  succeeded  in 
giving  me  the  thought,  ho  despaired  of  imparting  an  idea  of 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  language.  The  aroma  of  the 
poetry,  said  he,  is  all  lost  \n  translation.  Enough  was  im- 
parted, however,  to  increase  the  stock  of  my  delightful  asso- 
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ciations  with  this  extraordinary  pile.  Perhaps  there  never 
was  a  monument  more  characteristic  of  an  age  and  people 
than  the  Alhambra;  a  rugged  fortress  without,  a  vohii)tuou8 
palace  within  ;  war  frowning  from  its  battlements ;  poetry 
breathing  throughout  the  fairy  architecture  of  its  lialls.  One 
is  irresistibly  transported  in  imagination  to  thosi;  times  when 
Moslem  Spain  was  a  region  of  light  amid  Christian,  yet  be- 
nighted Europe  ;  externally  a  warrior  power  fighting  for  exist- 
ence ;  internally  a  realm  devoted  to  literature,  science,  mid 
the  arts;  where  philosophy  was  cultivated  with  passion, 
though  wrought  up  into  subtleties  and  reiinements  ;  and  whore 
the  luxuries  of  sense  were  transcended  by  those  of  Ihouglit 
and  imagination. 

Arab  poetry,  we  are  told,  arrived  at  its  highest  splendor 
under  the  Ommiades  of  Spain,  who  for  a  long  time  centred 
the  power  and  splendor  of  tlie  western  Caliphat  at  C'ordova. 
Most  of  the  sovereigns  of  that  brilliant  line  were  tlieniselves 
poets.    One  of  the  last  of  them  was  Mahomed  ben  Abderaiiman. 
He  led  the  life  of  a  sybarite  in  the  famous  palace  and  giinleiis 
of  Azahara,  surrounding  himself  with  all  that  could  excite 
the  imagination  and  delight  the  senses.     His  palace  was  the 
resort  of   poets.      His  vizier,    Ibn    Zeydun,    was   called  the 
Horace  of  Moslem  Spain,  from   his  exquisite  verses,  winch 
were  recited  with  enthusiasm   even    in   the   saloons   of  the 
Eastern  Caliphs.     The  vizier  became  j.ssionately  enamoured 
of  the  princess  Walada,  daughter  of  Mahomed.     She  was  the 
idol  of  her  father's  court,  a  poetess  of  the  highest  order,  and 
renowned  for  beauty  as  well  as  talent.     H'  Ibn  Zeydun  was 
the  Horace  of  Moslem  Spain,  slie  was  its  Sappho.     The  jirin- 
cess  became  the  subject   of  the;    vizier's    most   impassioned 
verses  ;  especially  of  a  famous  ris.-ileh  or  e])istle  addressed  to 
her,   which   the   historian   Ash-Sliakandi   declares    has    never 
been  equalled  for  tenderness  and  iii(dancholy.     Whether  the 
poet  was  happy  in  his  love,  the  authors  I   have  consiiltivd  do 
not  say ;  but  one  intimates  that  the  princess  was  discreet  as 
she  was  beautiful,  and  caused  many  a  lover  to  sigh  in  vain, 
In  fact,  the  reign  of  love  and  ])oetry  in  the  delicious  abode  of 
Zahara,  was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  a  popular  insurrection. 
Mahomed  with   his    family  took    refuge    in   the    fortress  of 
Ucles,  near  Toledo,  where  he  was  treacherously  poisoned  by  the 
Alcayde  ;  and  thus  perished  one  of  the  last  of  the  Ommiades. 
The  downfall  of  that  brilliant  dynasty,  which  had  concen- 
trated  everything  at  Cordova,  was  favorable  to  the  genvriil 
literature  of  Morisco  Spain. 
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"After  the  breiiking  of  the  necklace  and  the  scattering  of 
its  pearls,"  says  Ash-Shakandi,  <<the  kings  of  small  states 
divided  among  themselves  the  patrimony  of  the  Beni  Om- 

miah." 

They  vied  with  each  other  in  filling  their  capitals  with 
poets  and  learned  men,  and  rewarded  them  with  boundless 
prodigality.  Such  were  the  Moorish  kings  of  Seville  of  the 
illustrious  line  of  the  Beni  Abdad,  "with  whom,"  says  the 
writer,  "  resided  fruit  and  palm-trees  and  pomegranates ;  who 
became  the  centre  of  eloquence  in  prose  and  verse  ;  every  day 
of  whose  reign  was  a  solemn  festivity ;  whose  history  abounds 
in  generous  actions  and  heroic  deeds,  that  will  last  through 
surrounding  ages  and  live  forever  in  the  memory  of  man  !  " 

No  place,  however,  profited  more  in  point  of  civilization 
and  refinement  by  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Caliphat  than 
Granada.  It  succeeded  to  Cordova  in  splendor,  while  it  sur- 
passed it  in  romantic  beauty  of  situation.  The  amenity  of 
its  climate,  where  the  ardent  heats  of  a  southern  summer  were 
tempered  by  breezes  from  snow-clad  mountains ;  the  voluptu- 
ous repose  of  its  valleys  and  the  bosky  luxuriance  of  its 
groves  and  gardens  all  awakened  sensations  of  delight,  and 
disposed  the  mind  to  love  and  poetry.  Hence  the  great 
number  of  amatory  poets  that  flourished  in  Granada.  Hence 
those  amorous  canticles  breathing  of  love  and  war,  and  wreath- 
ing chivalrous  grace  round  the  stern  exercise  of  arms.  Those 
ballads  which  still  form  the  pride  and  delight  of  Spanish 
literature  are  but  the  echoes  of  amatory  and  chivalric  lays, 
which  once  delighted  the  Moslem  courts  of  Andalus  ;  and  in 
which  a  modern  historian  of  Granada  pretends  to  find  the 
origin  of  the  rima  Castellana  and  the  type  of  the  "  gay 
science  "  of  the  troubadours.* 

Poetry  was  cultivated  in  Granada  by  both  sexes.  "  Had 
Allah,"  says  Ash-Shakandi,  '*  bestowed  no  other  boon  on  Gra- 
nada than  that  of  making  it  the  birthplace  of  so  many  poet 
esses,  that  alone  would  be  sufficient  for  its  gloiy." 

Among  the  most  famous  of  these  was  Hafsah,  renowned, 
says  the  old  chronicler,  for  beauty,  talents,  nobility,  and  wealth. 
We  have  a  mere  relic  of  her  poetry  in  some  verses  addressed 
to  her  lover,  Ahmed,  recalling  an  evening  passed  together  in 
the  garden  of  Maumal. 

"Allah  has  given  us  a  happy  night,  such  as  he  never  vouch- 
ftafes  to  the  wicked  and  the   ignoble.    We  have  beheld  the 
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cypresses  of  Maumal  Rcntly  bowinj^  their  heads  before  the 
niouiitain  breeze,  —  the  sweet  pcrt'uiufd  bree/.o  thiit  siudt  of 
gillyfiowers  :  the  dovu  imirinurcd  her  U)ve  aiiioii;^' tint  iruus- 
the  sweet  basil  inclined  its  b()n<,'lis  to  the  limpid  brook." 

The  garden  of  Maumal  was  famous  among  tlu!  Moors  fur  its 
rivulets,  its  fountains,  its  flowers,  and  above  all,  its  <!y  presses. 
It  hail  its  name  from  a  vizier  of  Abdallah,  grandson  of  Ahcii 
llabuz,  and  Sultan  of  (Jranada.  Under  the  adniinistraliou  i)f 
this  vizii'r  many  of  the  noblest  jtublie  works  W(.'ri'  fXcciiU'd. 
Jle  eonstrueted  an  aqueduct  by  which  water  was  bronghl  I  rum 
the  mountains  of  Alfacar  to  irrigate  the  hills  and  orclmrds 
north  of  the  city,  lie  planted  a  public  walk  with  cypress- 
tnu's,  and  "  made  delicious  gardens  for  the  solace  of  the  mel- 
ancholy Moors."  "The  name  of  Maumal,"  says  Aht.-iiitiiiH, 
"ought  to  l)e  preserved  in  Granada  in  letters  (;f  gold."  I'l'i'. 
haps  it  is  as  well  ))reserved  by  being  assv)ciated  with  tin-  gunlcn 
he  planted  ;  and  by  being  mentioned  in  the  verses  of  ilatsuh. 
How  often  does  a  casual  word  from  a  poet  confer  iminoruiliiy. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  learn  somelhiiig  of  the 
story  of  Ilafsah  and  her  lover,  thus  conneiitetl  with  one  of  the 
beautiful  localities  of  Granada.  The  following  an;  all  the 
particulars  I  have  bpcu  able  to  rescue  out  of  tin;  dai'kncss  ami 
oblivion  which  have  settled  upon  the  brightest  names  ami 
geniuses  of  Moslem  Spain. 

Ahmed  and  Hafsah  flourished  in  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Hegira  ;  the  twelfth  of  the  Christian  VaVa.  Ahmed  was  the 
son  of  the  Alcayde  of  Alcala  la  Real.  His  fatluM-  desiijiied 
him  for  public  and  military  life  ami  would  have  niiide  liim 
his  lieutenant;  but  the  youth  was  of  a  poetical  teniperament, 
and  preferred  a  life  of  lettered  ease  in  the  delightful  abodes  of 
Granada.  Here  he  surroumled  himscdf  by  objects  ol'  tusie  in 
the  arts,  ami  by  the  works  of  the  learned  ;  he  divided  liisliine 
between  study  and  social  enjoymeiit.  He  was  fund  of  the 
sports  of  the  field,  and  kept  horses,  hawks,  and  hounds.  He 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  became  renowned  for  erudition, 
and  his  compositions  in  prose  and  verse;  were  extolled  foe  their 
beauty,  and  in  the  mouths  of  every  one. 

Of  a  tender,  susceptible  heart,  and  extremely  sensible  to 
female  charms,  he  became  the  devoted  lover  of  Hafsah.  The 
passion  was  mutual,  and  for  once  the  course  of  true  love  ap- 
peared to  run  smooth.  The  lovers  were  both  yiMing,  ecpial  in 
merit,  fame,  rank,  and  fortune,  enamo\ired  of  each  other's  ;^'eiiiiis 
as  well  as  person,  and  inhabiting  a  region  formed  to  be  :i  realm 
of  love  and  poetry,     A  poetical  intercourse  was  carried  on 
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l)Ptw<'<'ii  tliiMii  that  fonnod  tlio  doli^^lit  of  Granada.  'I'Im'V  W(?re 
coiitiiiuiilly  int('n!lian^in<,'  vorsos  and  epistles  ;  "the  poetry  of 
whicli."  «'iy«  t*''-  Anihiaii  writer,  Al  Makkari,  "  was  like  the 
languaj,'o  of  doves." 

Ill  the  lieight  of  their  hap|iiiiess  a  change  took  place  in  the 
(Toverninent  of  (iranada.  It  was  the  time  when  the  Almo- 
hiuies,  a  r.erber  tribe  of  Mount  Atlas,  liad  acquired  the  control 
of  Moslem  Spain,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government  from 
('(inlova  to  Morocco.  The  Sultan  Abdelmuman  governed  Spain 
tlin)ui,'li  his  Walls  and  Alcaydes;  and  his  son,  Siu.  Abu  Said, 
was  made  Wall  of  Granada,  lie  governed  in  liis  father's  name 
with  royal  state  and  si)lendor,  and  with  despotic  sway.  Being 
a  stranger  in  the  country,  and  a  Moor  by  birth,  he  sought  to 
sUciii^'Lhen  himself  by  drawing  round  him  j)opular  persons  of 
the  Arab  race  ;  and  to  this  eifect  made  Ahmed,  who  was  then 
ill  tilt;  zt'uilh  of  his  fame  and  i)opularity.  his  vizier.  Ahmed 
WdiiM  have  declined  the  post,  but  the  Wall  was  peremptory. 
Its  duties  were  irksome  to  him,  and  he  spurned  at  its  restraint. 
On  a  liiiwkinj^  ])arty,  with  some  of  his  gay  companions,  he  gave 
way  to  his  poetic;  vein,  exulting  in  his  breaking  away  from  the 
thraldom  of  a  despotic;  master  like  a  hawk  from  the  jesses  of 
the  falconer,  to  follow  the  soaring  impulses  of  his  soul. 

His  words  were  repeated  to  Sidi  Abu  Said.  "  Ahmed,  "  said 
the  informant.  "s])urns  at  restraint  and  scoffs  at  thy  author- 
ity." The  poet  was  instantly  dismissed  from  office.  The  loss 
of  an  irksome  ]iORt  was  no  grievance  to  one  of  his  joyous  tein- 
lieraiiient;  but  he  soon  discovered  the  real  cause  of  his  removal. 
The  Wali  was  his  rival.  He  had  seen  and  become  enamoured 
of  Hal'sah.  'Vhat  was  worse,  Hafsah  was  dazzled  with  the 
conquest  she  had  made. 

For  a  time  Ahmed  treated  the  mattcn-  with  ridicule  ;  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  prejudice  existing  between  the  Arab  and  Moorish 
raees.  Sidi  Abu  Said  was  of  a  dark  olive compleyion.  "How 
canst  thou  endure  that  black  man  ?  "  said  he.  scornfully.  "  By 
Allah,  for  twenty  dinars  I  can  buy  thee  a  better  than  he  in  the 
slave  market." 

The  scoff  reached  the  ears  of  Sidi  Abu  Said  and  rankled  in 
his  heart. 

At  other  times,  Ahmed  gave  way  to  grief  and  tenderness, 
ivoalling  past  scenes  of  hai)])iness,  reproaching  Hafsah  with 
iier  inooiistancy,  and  warning  her  in  despairing  accents  tliat 
she  would  b(>  the  cause  of  his  death.  His  words  were  unheeded. 
The  idea  of  having  the  son  of  the  Sultan  for  a  lover  had  cap 
tivated  the  imagination  of  the  poetess. 
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Maddrnctl  hy  jcalotisy  and  despair,  Ahinnd  joinnd  in  a  con- 
Bpiracry  against  l\w  ruling  dynasty.  It  was  disrovfrod,  ;ii,i| 
tho  conspirators  Hed  from  (Jranada.  Some  t'scapod  t(»  a  castlf 
on  tlie  nionntains,  Ahmed  took  refuge  in  Malaga,  where  In. 
concealed  liimself,  intending  to  embark  for  Valencia.  He  was 
discovered,  loaded  with  chains  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  to 
abide  the  decision  of  Sidi  Abu  Said. 

He  was  visited  in  prison  by  a  nephew,  who  has  left  on  rec- 
ord an  account  of  the  interview.  The  youth  was  moved  u> 
tears  at  seeing  his  illustrious  relative,  late  so  prosperous  ami 
honored,  fettered  like  a  malefactor. 

"  Why  dost  thou  weej)  ?  "  said  Ahmed.  "  Are  these  tears 
shed  for  me  ?  For  me,  who  have  enjoyed  all  that  the  world 
could  give  ?  Weep  not  for  me.  I  have  had  my  shan;  of  h^y. 
piness ;  banqueted  on  the  daintiest  fare  ;  quatYed  out  of  erystiil 
cups  ;  slept  on  beds  of  down  ;  been  arrayed  in  the  richest  silks 
and  brocades ;  ridden  the  fleetest  steeds  ;  enjoyed  the  loves  of 
the  fairest  maidens.  Weep  not  for  me.  My  present  reverse 
is  but  the  inevitable  course  of  fate.  I  have  committed  acts 
which  render  pardon  hopeless.  I  must  await  my  punish- 
ment." 

His  presentiment  was  correct.  The  vengeance  of  Sidi  Aim 
Said  was  only  to  be  satisfied  by  the  blood  of  his  rival,  and 
the  unfortunate  Ahmed  vas  beheaded  at  Malaga,  in  the  niontli 
Jumadi,  in  the  year  559  of  the  Ilegira  (April,  1164).  Wlieii 
the  news  was  brought  to  the  fieklcj-hearted  Hafsah,  she  was 
struck  w^ith  sorrow  and  remorse,  and  put  on  mourning;  re- 
calling his  warning  words,  and  reproaching  herself  with  Ijcing 
the  cause  of  liis  death. 

Of  the  after  fortunes  of  Hafsah  I  have  no  further  trace  than 
that  she  died  in  Morocco,  in  1184,  outliving  both  her  lovers, 
for  Sidi  Abu  Said  died  in  Morocco  of  the  plague  in  11  To.  A 
memorial  of  his  residence  in  Granada  remained  in  a  palan- 
which  he  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil.  The  ganlcn  of 
Maumal,  the  scene  of  the  early  lives  of  Ahmed  and  llafsali,  is 
no  longer  in  existence.  Its  site  may  be  found  by  the  auii- 
quary  in  poetical  research.* 
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AN   EXrEDiriON    IN  QU KST  OP  A   DIPLOMA. 

Onk  of  tlio  most  important  ofcurroncea  in  the  domestic  life 
of  tlio  AUi.imbni,  was  llic  (Icparturc  of  Matuu'l,  the  nephew  of 
l)()na  Antoiiia,  for  Malaj^a,  to  stand  examination  as  a  i)hy8i- 
cian.  I  liave  already  int'ormed  the  reader  tiiat,  on  his  success 
in  ohtainint,'  a  det^ree  depended  in  a  1,'reat  measure  the  imion 
and  luture  fortunes  of  himsell  and  his  cousin  Dolores;  at 
least  so  I  was  privaUdy  informed  hy  Mateo  Ximenes,  and 
various  cireumstances  concurred  to  corroborate  his  informa- 
tion. TlnMr  courtship,  however,  was  carried  on  very  quietly 
and  discreetly,  and  I  scarce  think  I  sliould  have  discovered  it, 
if  1  liad  not  been  put  on  the  alert  by  the  all-observant 
Mateo. 

In  the  present  instance,  Dolores  was  less  on  the  reserve, 
und  had  busied  her'^elf  for  several  days  in  fitting  out  honest 
Manuel  for  his  ex]»edition.  All  his  (dothes  had  been  arranged 
and  packed  in  the  n<^atest  order,  and  above  all  she  had  worked 
a  sinrirl  Andalusian  trav»dling  jacket  for  him  with  her  own 
hands.  On  the  rnorniii.t,'  appointed  for  his  departure,  a  stout 
mule  on  which  he  was  to  perform  tiie  journey  was  paraded  at 
the  portal  of  the  Alhanil)ra,  and  Tio  I'olo  (Uncle  Polo),  an 
old  invalid  soldier,  attended  to  (iaparison  him.  This  veteran 
was  one  of  th(!  curiosities  of  the  place,  lie  had  a  leathern 
lantern  visage,  tanned  in  the  tropics,  a  long  Roman  nose,  and 
a  i)lack  beetle  eye.  I  had  frecpiently  observed  'lim  reading, 
apparently  with  intense  interest,  an  old  parchment-bound 
volume  ;  sometimes  he  would  be  surrounded  by  ,1  group  of  his 
hrother  invalids ;  sf)me  seated  on  tlu^  parapets,  some  lying  on 
the  tjrass,  listening  with  fixed  attention,  wliile  he  read  slowly 
and  delil)erately  out  of  his  favorite  work,  sometimes  pausing 
to  oxidain  or  expotuid  for  the  benefit  of  his  less  enlightened 
auditors. 

I  took  occasion  one  day  to  inform  myself  of  this  ancient 
hook,  which  appeared  to  be  his  vade  mecum,  and  found  it  to 
he  an  odd  volume  of  the  works  of  Padre  Penito  Geronymo 
Fevjoo  ;  and  that  one  which  treats  about  the  Magic  of  Spain, 
the  mysterious  caves  of  Salamanca  and  Toledo,  the  Purgatory 
of  San  Patricio  (St.  Patrick),  and  other  mystic  subjects  of  the 
kind.     From  that  time  I  kept  my  eye  upon  the  veteran. 

On  the  present  occasion,  I  amused  myself  with  watching 
him  fit  out  the  steed  of  Manuel  with  all  the  forecast  of  an  old 
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campaigner.  First,  lie  took  a  considcraVile  time  in  adjusting 
to  the  back  of  tlie  mule  a  cumbrous  saddle  oi'  anticjue  fashion, 
high  in  front  and  behind,  with  Moorish  stirrups  like  shovels; 
the  whole  looking  like  a  relic  of  the  old  armory  of  the  Alham- 
bra ;  then  a  fleecy  sheep-skin  was  accommodated  to  the  deep 
seat  of  the  saddle ;  tlien  a  maleta,  neatly  packed  by  the  hand 
of  Dolores,  was  buckled  behind;  then  a  manta  was  throwi 
over  it  to  serve  either  as  cloak  or  couch ;  i-heu  the  all-iiui'ov- 
tant  alforjas,  carefully  stocked  with  provant,  were  hung  in 
front,  together  with  the  bota,  or  leathern  bottle  for  eitlici' 
wine  or  water,  and  lastly  the  trabuco,  which  the  old  soldici' 
slung  behind,  giving  it  his  benediction.  It  was  like  the  tit- 
ting  out  in  old  times  of  a  Moorish  cavalier  for  a  foray  or  :i 
joust  in  the  Vivarrambla.  A  number  of  the  lazzaroni  of  the 
fortress  had  gathered  round,  with  some  of  the  invalids.,  cJl 
looking  on,  all  offering  their  aid,  and  all  giving  advice,  to  he 
great  annoyance  of  Tio  Polo. 

When  al)  was  ready  Manuel  took  leave  of  the  household  ; 
Tio  Polo  held  his  stirrup  while  he  mounted  ;  adjusted  llu' 
girths  and  saddle,  and  cheered  him  ott  .  military  style  ;  tlicii 
turning  to  Dolores,  who  stood  admiring  her  cavalier  ;is  he 
trotted  off;  "Ah  Dolorocita,"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  nod  and  ;i 
wink,  "  es  muy  guapo  Manuelito  in  su  xagiieta,"  (Ah  Dolores. 
Manuel  is  mighty  fine  in  his  jacket.)  The  little  damsel 
blushed  and  laughed,  and  ran  into  the  house. 

Days  elapsed  without  tidings  from  Manuel,  though  he  hud 
promised  to  write.  The  heart  of  Dolores  began  to  misgive 
her.  Had  anything  happened  to  him  on  the  road  ?  Ha(l  he 
failed  in  his  examination  ?  A  circumstance  occurred  in  liei' 
little  household  to  add  to  her  uneasiness  and  nil  her  mind 
with  foreboding.  It  was  almost  equal  to  the  escai)ade  of  her 
pigeon.  Her  tortoise-shell  cat  eloj)cd  at  night  and  clambered 
to  the  tiled  roof  of  the  Alhambra.  In  the  dead  of  the  nigiii 
there  was  a  fearful  caterwauling;  some  grimalkin  was  un- 
civil to  her  ;  then  there  was  a  scramble  ;  thei'  a  clajiper-claw- 
ing;  then  both  parties  rolled  off  the  roof  and  tumbled  from  ;i 
great  height  among  the  trees  on  the  hillside.  Nothing  more 
was  seen  or  heard  of  the  fugitive,  and  ])oor  Dolores  consid- 
ered it  bu*  ohe  prelude  to  greater  calamities. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days,  however,  Manuel  returned  in  tri- 
umph, duly  authorized  to  kill  or  cure  ;  and  all  Dolores'  cares 
were  over.  There  was  a  general  gathering  in  the  evening,  of 
the  humble  friends  and  hangers-on  of  Dame  Antonio,  to  con- 
gratulate her,  and  to  pay  their  respects  to  el  Senor  Medico,  who, 
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peradventure,  at  some  future  day,  might  have  all  their  lives 
ID  his  hands.  One  of  tlie  most  important  of  these  guests  was 
old  Tio  Polo ;  and  I  gladly  seized  tlie  occasion  to  prosecute 
my  acquaintance  with  him.  "  Oh  Senor,"  cried  Dolores,  "  you 
who  are  so  eager  to  learn  all  the  old  histories  of  the  Alham- 
bra.  Tio  Polo  knows  more  about  them  than  any  one  else 
abcvit  the  place.  More  fchan  Mateo  Ximenes  and  his  whole 
family  put  together.  Vai/a  —  Vaija,  —  Tio  Polo,  tell  the 
Seiior  all  those  stories  you  told  us  one  evening,  about  en- 
chanted Moors,  and  the  haunted  bridge  over  the  Darro,  and 
the  old  stone  pomegranates,  that  have  been  there  since  the 
days  of  King  Chico. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  old  invalid  could  be  brought 
into  a  narrative  vein.  He  shook  his  head  —  they  were  all  idle 
tales;  not  worthy  of  being  told  to  a  caballero  like  myself.  It 
was  only  by  telling  some  stories  of  the  kind  myself  I  at  last 
got  him  to  open  his  budget.  It  was  a  whimsical  farrago, 
partly  made  up  of  what  he  had  heard  in  the  Alhauibra,  partly 
of  what  he  had  read  in  Padre  Feyjoo.  I  will  enueavor  to  give 
the  reader  the  substance  of  it,  but  I  will  not  promise  to 
give  it  in  the  very  words  of  Tio  Polo. 
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EvEitYBODY  has  heard  of  the  Cave  of  St.  Cyprian  at  Sala- 
manca, where  in  old  times  judicial  astronomy,  necromancy, 
chiromancy,  and  other  dark  and  damnable  arts  were  secretly 
taught  by  an  ancient  sacristan;  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  by  the 
devil  liimself,  in  that  disguise.  ''^h-L,  cave  has  long  been  shut 
up  and  the  very  site  of  it  forgotten  ;  though,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  entrance  was  somewhere  about  where  the  stone 
cross  stands  in  the  small  square  of  the  seminary  of  Carvajal ; 
and  this  tradition  appears  in  some  degree  corroborated  by  the 
circumstances  of  tne  following  story. 

There  was  at  one  time  a  student  of  Salamanca,  Don  Vicente 
by  name,  of  that  merry  but  mendicant  class,  who  set  out  on 
the  road  to  learning  without  a  penny  in  pouch  for  the  journey, 
and  who,  during  college  vacations,  beg  from  town  to  town  and 
Tillage  to  village  to  raise  funds  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their 
studies  through  the  ensuing  term.  He  was  now  about  to  set 
forth  on  his  wanderings  ;  and  being  somewhat  musical;  slung 
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on  his  back  a  guitar  with  which  to  amuse  the  villagers,  and 
pay  for  a  meal  or  a  iii<;ht's  lodgings. 

As  he  pass(Mi  by  tb(!  stone  cross  in  the  seminary  square,  he 
pulled  off  his  liat  and  made  a  short  invocation  to  St.  Cyprian, 
for  good  luck  ;  when  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  earth,  he  per- 
ceived something  glitter  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  On  picking 
it  up,  it  proved  to  be  a  seal  ring  of  mixed  metal,  in  which  golj 
and  silver  apfteared  to  be  blended.  The  seal  bore  as  a  device 
two  triangles  crossing  each  other,  so  a^  to  form  a  star.  This 
device  is  said  to  be  a  cabalistic  sign,  invented  by  king  Solo- 
non  the  wise  .i.nd  of  mighty  power  in  all  cases  of  enchant- 
ment; but  the  honest  student,  being  neither  sage  nor  conjurer 
knew  nothing  vi  tiie  matter.  He  took  the  ruig  as  a  present 
from  St.  Cyprian  in  reward  of  his  prayer;  slipped  it  on  his 
finger,  made  a  bow  to  the  cross,  and  strumming  his  guitar,  set 
off  merrily  on  his  wandering. 

The  life  of  a  mendicant  student  in  Spain  is  not  the  most 
miserable  in  the  world ;  especially  if  he  has  any  talent  at 
making  himself  agreeable.  He  rambles  at  large  from  village 
to  village,  and  city  to  city,  wherever  curiosity  or  caprice  may 
conduct  him.  The  country  curates,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
have  been  mendicant  students  in  their  time,  give  him  s'lolter 
for  the  night,  and  a  comfortable  meal,  and  often  enrich  him 
with  several  quartos  or  half-pence  in  the  morning.  As  he 
presents  himself  from  door  to  door  in  the  streets  of  the  oiiies, 
he  meets  with  no  harsh  rrlmff,  no  chilling  contempt,  for  there 
is  no  disgrace  attending  his  mendicity,  many  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  Spain  having  commenced  their  career  in  this 
manner;  but  if,  like  the  student  in  question,  he  is  a  good- 
looking  varlet  and  a  merry  companion;  and,  above  all,  if  he 
can  play  the  guitar,  he  is  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  a.^iri>g 
the  peasants,  and  smiles  and  favors  from  their  wives  and 
daughters. 

In  this  way,  then,  did  our  lagged  and  musical  son  of  learn- 
ing make  his  way  over  hall  the  kingdom  ;  with  the  fixed  de- 
termination to  visit  the  famous  city  of  Granada  before  his 
return.  Sometimv.s  he  was  gathered  for  the  night  inLo  the 
fold  of  some  village  pastor  ;  sometimes  he  was  sheltered  ander 
the  humble  but  hospitable  roof  of  the  peasant.  Seated  at  the 
cottage  door  with  his  guitar,  he  delighted  the  simple  folk  with 
his  ditties  :  or  striking  up  a  fandango  or  bolero,  set  the  brown 
country  lads  and  la^-^es  dancing  in  the  mellow  twilight.  In 
the  morning  he  departed  with  kind  words  from  host  and 
hostess,  and  kind  looks  an<i,  peradventure,  a  squeeze  of  the 
hand  from  the  daughter. 
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A.t  len^tli  lif"  {irrivod  at  the  great  obioct  of  liis  innsirnl  vaga- 
boncliziiii.'i  <'"^  f:ir-fnino(l  city  of  Graiiiulii,  mikI  hailed  with 
woncU'r  niid  delight  its  Moorish  towers,  its  h)vely  Vega  and 
its  snowy  iiioiinttiins  gliHtening  through  a  summer  atmosphere. 
It  is  needless  to  say  with  what  eager  curiosity  he  entered  its 
gates  and  wandered  through  its  streets,  and  .q;azed  upon  its 
Oiieiital  monuments.  Every  female  face  peering  through  a 
window  or  beaming  from  a  balcony  was  to  him  a  Zorayda  or 
a  Zclinda,  nor  could  he  meet  a  stately  dame  on  the  Alameda 
but  he  was  ready  to  fancy  her  a  Moorish  princess,  and  to 
spread  his  student's   robe  beneath  her  feet. 

His  mnsieal  talent,  his  happ^-  humor,  his  youth  and  his  good 
looks,  won  him  a  universal  welcome  in  spite  of  his  ragged 
rol)es,  and  for  several  days  he  led  a  gay  life  in  the  old  Moorish 
capital  aiid  its  environs.  One  of  his  occasional  haunts  was 
the  fountain  of  Avellanos,  in  the  valley  of  the  Darro.  It  is 
cue  of  the  popular  resorts  of  Granada,  and  has  Veen  so  since 
the  days  of  the  Moors ;  and  here  the  student  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  liis  studies  of  female  beauty ;  a  branch  of 
study  to  which  he  was  a  little  prone. 

Here  he  would  take  his  seat  with  his  guitar,  improvise  love- 
(littios  to  admiring  groui)s  of  majos  and  majas,  or  prompt  with 
liis  music  the  ever  ready  dance.  He  was  thus  engaged  one 
evening,  when  he  beheld  a  padre  of  the  church  advancing,  at 
whose  approach  every  one  touched  the  hat.  He  was  evidently 
a  man  of  consequence  ;  he  certainly  was  a  mirror  of  good  if 
not  of  holy  living  ;  robust  and  rosy-faced,  and  lireathiug  at 
jvory  pore  with  the  warmth  of  the  weather  and  the  exercise 
of  the  walk.  As  he  passed  along  he  would  every  now  and 
then  "raw  a  maravedi  out  of  his  pocket  and  bestow  it  on  a 
beggar,  with  an  air  of  signal  beneficence.  ''  Ah,  the  blessed 
father !  "  would  be  the  cry ;  "  long  life  to  him,  and  may  he 
soon  be  a  bishop !  " 

To  aid  his  steps  in  ascending  the  hill  he  lenued  gently  now 
and  then  on  the  arm  of  a  handmaid,  evidently  the  pet  laud) 
of  this  kindest  of  pastors.  Ah,  such  a  damsel !  Andalus  from 
head  to  foot:  from  the  rose  in  her  hair,  to  the  fairy  shoe  !ind 
Ip.cework  stocking;  Andalus  in  every  movement ;  in  every  un- 
dulation of  the  body  :  —  ripe,  melting  Andalus  !  —  But  then 
so  modest!  — so  shy  !  —  ever,  with  downcast  eyes,  listening  to 
the  words  of  the  i)adre ;  or,  if  by  chance  she  let  flash  a  side 
ghmee,  it  was  suddenly  checked  and  her  eyes  once  more  cast 
to  tlie  ground. 

The  good  padre  looked  benignantly  on  the  company  about 
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the  fountain,  ana  took  his  seat  with  some  emphasis  on  a  stonfi 
bencli,  while  the  liaiulmaid  liasteiied  to  brinj]j  him  a  glass  of 
sparkling  water,  lie  ai[)peil  it  deliberately  and  with  ;i  relish 
tempering  it  with  one  of'  those  spongy  pieces  of  frosted  OL,'gs 
and  sugar  so  (U'ar  to  Spanish  epicures,  and  on  returniiii,'  the 
glass  to  the  hand  of  the  damsel  pinched  her  cheek  with  inhnite 
loving  kindness. 

"  Ah,  the  good  pastor !  "  whispered  the  student  to  himself; 
•''  what  a  happiness  would  it  be  to  be  gathered  into  his  fold 
with  such  a  pet  lamb  for  a  companion  !  " 

But  no  such  good  fare  was  likely  to  befall  him.  In  vain  he 
essayed  those  powers  of  pleasing  which  he  had  found  so  irre- 
sistible with  country  curates  and  country  lasses.  Never  had 
he  touched  his  guitar  with  such  skill ;  never  had  lie  poured 
forth  more  soul-moviug  ditties,  but  he  had  no  longer  a  country 
curate  or  country  lass  to  deal  with.  The  worthy  priest  evi- 
dently did  not  relish  music,  aiul  the  modest  damsel  never 
raised  her  eyes  from  the  ground.  They  remained  but  a  short 
time  at  the  fountain ;  the  good  padre  hastened  their  return  to 
Granada.  The  damsel  gave  the  student  one  shy  glance  iu 
retiring ;  but  it  plucked  the  heart  out  of  liis  bosom  ! 

He  inquired  about  them  after  they  had  gone.  Padre  Toinds 
was  one  of  the  saints  of  Granada,  a  mode^  of  regularity ; 
punctual  in  his  hour  of  rising;  his  hour  of  taking  a  ])aseo  tor 
an  appetite ;  his  hours  of  eating  ;  liis  hour  of  taking  his  siesta ; 
his  hour  of  playing  his  game  of  tresillo,  of  an  evening,  with 
some  of  the  dames  of  the  Catliedral  circle  ;  his  liour  of  sup- 
ping, and  his  hour  of  retiring  to  rest,  to  gather  fresh  strength 
for  another  day's  round  of  similar  duties.  He  liad  an  easy 
sleek  mule  for  his  riding;  a  matronly  housekeeper  skilled  in 
])re paring  tid-bits  for  his  table  ;  and  the  pet  lamb,  to  smooth 
his  pillow  at  night  and  bring  him  his  chocolate  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Adieu  now  to  the  gay,  thoughtless  life  of  the  student ;  the 
side-glance  of  a  bright  eye  had  been  the  uii  'oing  of  him.  Day 
and  night  he  could  not  get  the  image  of  this  most  modest 
damsel  out  of  h^s  mind.  He  sought  the  mansion  of  the  padre. 
Alas !  it  was  above  the  class  of  houses  accessible  to  a  strolling 
student  like  himself.  The  worthy  ])adre  had  no  symj)atliy 
with  him;  he  had  never  been  Estudiante  sopista,  obliged  to 
sing  for  his  sui)per.  He  blockaded  the  house  by  day,  catching 
a  glance  of  the  damsel  now  and  then  as  she  apj)eared  at  a 
casement;  but  these  glaaces  only  fed  his  thinie  without  en- 
couraging his  hope.     He  serenaded  her  balcony  at  night,  and 
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ftt  one  time  was  flattered  by  tho  appearance  of  something  white 
at  a  window.     Alas,  it  was  only  the  nightcap  of  the  padre. 

Never  was  lover  more  devoted  ;  never  damsel  more  shy : 
the  poor  student  was  rediujed  to  despair.  At  length  arrived 
the  eve  of  St.  John,  when  the  lower  classes  of  Granada  swarm 
into  the  country,  dance  away  the  afternoon,  and  pass  mid- 
summer's night  on  the  banks  of  the  Darro  and  the  Xenil. 
Happy  are  they  who  on  this  eventful  night  can  wash  their 
faces  in  those  waters  just  as  the  Cathedral  loell  tells  midnight; 
for  at  that  precise  moment  they  have  a  beautifying  power. 
The  student,  having  nothing  to  do,  suffered  himself  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  holiday-seeking  throng  until  he  found  him- 
splf  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Darro,  below  the  lofty  hill 
and  ruddy  towers  of  the  Alhambra.  The  dry  bed  of  the  river ; 
the  rocks  which  border  it;  the  terraced  gardens  which  over- 
hang it,  were  alive  with  va'degated  groups,  dancing  under  the 
vines  and  fig-trees  to  the  sound  of  the  guitar  and  castanets. 

The  stuilent  remained  for  some  time  in  doleful  dumps,  lean- 
in<,'  against  oiif  of  the  huge  misshajien  stone  pomegranates 
wliieh  adorn  the  ends  of  the  little  bridge  over  the  Darro.  lie 
cast  a  wistful  glance  upon  the  merry  scene,  where  every  cava- 
her  had  his  dame ;  or,  to  speak  more  appropriately,  every 
Jack  his  Jill ;  sighed  at  his  own  solitary  state,  a  victim  to  the 
black  eye  of  the  most  unapproachable  of  damsels,  and  repined 
at  his  ragged  garb,  which  seemed  to  shut  the  gate  of  hope 
against  him. 

l^y  degrees  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  neighbor  equally 
solitary  with  himself.  This  was  a  tall  soldier,  of  a  stern  as- 
pect and  griz?,led  beard,  who  seemed  posted  as  a  sentry  at 
the  opjiosite  pomegranate.  His  face  was  bronzed  by  time ; 
he  was  arrayed  in  ancient  Spanish  armor,  with  buckler  and 
lanoo,  and  stood  immovable  as  a  statue.  What  surprised  the 
student  was,  that  though  thus  strangely  equipped,  he  was 
totally  unnoticed  by  the  passing  throng,  albeit  that  many 
almost  brushed  against  him. 

"  This  is  a  city  of  old-time  peculiarities,"  thought  the  stu- 
dent, "and  doubtless  this  is  one  of  them  with  which  the  in- 
habitants are  too  familiar  to  be  surprised."  His  own  curiosity, 
however,  was  awakened,  and  being  of  a  social  disposition,  he 
accosted  the  soldier. 

"  A  rare  old  suit  of  armor  that  which  you  wear,  comrade. 
May  I  ask  what  corps  you  belong  to  ?  " 

The  soldier  gasped  out  a  reply  from  a  pair  of  jaws  which 
seemed  to  have  rusted  on  their  hinges. 
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"  The  royal  guard  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella." 

"  Santa  Maria  !  Why,  it  is  three  centuries  since  that  corps 
was  in  service." 

"  And  for  three  centuries  have  I  been  mounting  guard. 
Now  I  trust  my  tour  of  duty  draws  to  a  close.  Dost  thou 
desire  fortune  ?  " 

The  student  held  up  his  tattered  cloak  in  reply. 

"  I  understand  thee.  If  thou  hast  faith  and  courage,  follow 
me,  and  thy  fortune  is  made." 

"  Softly,  comrade,  to  follow  thee  would  require  small  courage 
in  one  who  has  nothing  to  lose  but  life  and  an  old  guitar 
neither  of  much  value  ;  but  my  faith  is  of  a  different  matter, 
and  not  to  be  put  in  temptation.  If  it  be  any  criminal  act  by 
which  I  am  to  mend  my  fortune,  think  not  my  ragged  cloak 
will  make  me  undertake  it." 

The  soldier  turned  on  him  a  look  of  high  displeasure.  "My 
sword,"  said  he,  *'  has  never  been  drawn  but  in  the  cause  of 
the  faith  and  the  throne.  I  am  a  Crutiano  viejo,  trust  in  me 
and  fear  no  evil." 

The  student  followed  him  wondering.  He  observed  that  no 
one  heeded  their  conversation,  and  that  the  soldier  made  his 
way  through  the  various  groups  of  idlers  unnoticed,  as  if 
invisible. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  the  soldier  led  the  way  by  a  narrow 
and  steep  path  past  a  Moorish  mill  and  aqueduct,  and  up  the 
ravine  which  separates  the  domains  of  the  Generalife  from 
those  of  the  Alhambra.  The  last  ray  of  the  sun  shone  u[ion 
the  red  battlements  of  tho  latter,  which  beetled  far  above; 
and  the  convent  bells  were  proclaiming  the  festival  of  the 
ensuing  day.  The  ravine  was  overshadowed  by  fig-trees,  vines, 
and  myrtles,  and  the  outer  towers  and  walls  of  the  fortress, 
It  wr  s  dark  and  lonely,  and  the  twilight-loving  bats  l)(>gan  to 
flit  about.  At  h  ugth  the  soldier  halted  at  a  remote  and  ruined 
tower,  apparently  intended  to  guard  a  Moorish  aqueduct.  He 
struck  the  foundation  with  the  butt-end  of  his  spear.  A  rum- 
bling sound  was  heard,  and  the  solid  stones  yawned  ajjart, 
leaving  an  opening  as  wide  as  a  door. 

"Enter  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,"  said  the  soldier, 
"and  fear  nothing."  The  student's  heart  quaked,  but  ho 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  muttered  his  Ave  Maria,  and  fol- 
lowed his  mysterious  guide  into  a  deep  vault  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock  under  the  tower,  and  covcired  with  Anibie  inscrip- 
tions. The  soldier  ])ointed  to  a  stone  seat  hewn  alcjiig  one 
gide  of  the  vault.     **  Behold,"  said  he,  "  my  couch  for  thrcp 
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hundred  years."  The  bewildered  student  tried  to  force  a  joko. 
"By  the  blessed  St.  Anthony,"  said  he,  "  but  you  must  have 
slept  soundly,  considering  tlie  hardness  of  your  couch." 

"On  the  contrary,  sleep  has  been  a  stranger  to  these  eyes  ; 
incessant  watchfulness  has  been  my  doom.  Listen  to  my  lot. 
I  was  one  of  the  royal  guards  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  but 
was  taken  })risoner  by  the  Moors  in  one  of  their  sorties,  and 
coiifuK'd  a  captive  in  this  tower.  When  preparations  were 
made  to  surrender  the  fortress  to  the  Christian  sovereigns,  I 
was  prevailed  upon  by  an  Alfaqui,  a  Moorish  priest,  to  aid 
him  in  secreting  some  of  the  treasures  of  Boabdil  in  this 
vault.  I  was  justly  punished  for  my  fault.  The  Alfaqui  was 
an  African  necromancer,  and  by  his  infernal  arts  cast  a  spell 
upoa  me  —  to  guard  his  treasures.  Something  must  have 
happened  to  him,  for  he  never  returned,  and  here  have  I  re- 
mained ever  since,  buried  alive.  Years  and  years  have  rolled 
away;  earthquakes  have  shaken  this  hill ;  I  hav«.  heard  stone 
by  stone  of  the  tower  above  tumbling  to  the  ground,  in  the 
natural  operation  of  time  ;  but  the  spell-bound  walls  of  this 
vault  set  both  time  and  earthquakes  at  defiance. 

"  Once  every  hundred  years,  on  the  festival  of  St.  John,  the 
enchantment  ceases  to  have  thorough  sway ;  I  am  permitted 
to  go  forth  and  post  myself  upon  the  bridge  of  the  Darro, 
where  you  met  me,  waiting  until  some  one  shall  arrive  who 
may  have  power  to  break  this  magic  spell.  I  have  hitherto 
mounted  guard  there  in  vain.  I  walk  as  in  a  cloud,  con- 
cealed from  mortal  sight.  You  are  the  first  to  accost  me  for 
now  three  hundred  years.  I  behold  the  rea.son.  I  see  on  your 
finger  the  soal-ring  of  Solomon  the  wise,  which  is  proof  against 
all  enchantment.  With  you  it  remains  to  deliver  me  from 
this  awful  dungeon,  or  to  leave  me  to  keep  guard  here  for 
another  hundred  years." 

The  student  listened  to  this  tale  in  mute  wonderment.  He 
had  heard  many  tales  of  treasure  shut  up  under  strong  enchant- 
ment in  the  vaults  of  the  Alhambra,  but  had  treated  them  as 
fables.  He  now  felt  the  value  of  the  seal-ring,  which  had,  in 
a  manner,  been  given  to  him  by  St.  Cyprian.  Still,  though 
armed  by  so  potent  a  talisman,  it  was  an  awful  thing  to  find 
himself  tete-h-tete  in  such  a  place  with  an  enchanted  soldier, 
who,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  ought  to  have  been 
quietly  in  his  grave  for  nearly  three  centuries. 

A  personage  of  this  kind,  however,  was  (piite  out  of  the 
ordinary  run,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  he  assured  him  he 
might  rely  upon  his  friendship  and  good-will  to  do  every- 
thing  in  his  power  for  his  doliveranoe. 
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"I  trast  to  a  motive  more  powerful  than  friendship,"  gajj 
the  soldier. 

He  pointed  to  a  ponderous  iron  coffer,  secured  hy  locks  in. 
scribed  with  Arabic  characters.  "That  coffer,"  said  he,  "con. 
tains  countless  treasure  in  gold  and  jewels,  and  precious  stones. 
Break  the  magic  spell  by  which  I  am  enthralled,  and  one-halj 
of  this  treasure  shall  be  thine." 

"  But  how  am  1  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  The  aid  of  a  Christian  priest  and  a  Christian  maid  is  neces- 
sary. The  priest  to  exorcise  the  powers  of  darkness;  the 
damsel  to  touch  this  chest  with  the  seal  of  Soloniuii.  This 
must  be  done  at  night.  But  have  a  care.  This  is  solemn 
work,  and  not  to  be  effected  by  the  carnal-minded.  The  priest 
must  be  a  Crlstiano  viejo,  a  model  of  sanctity  ;  and  must 
mortify  the  flesh  before  he  comes  here,  by  a  rigorous  fast 
of  four-and-twenty  hours  :  and  as  to  the  maiden,  she  must  be 
above  reproach,  and  proof  against  temptation.  Linger  not  in, 
finding  such  aid.  In  three  days  my  furlough  is  at  an  end ;  if 
not  delivered  before  midnight  of  the  third,  I  shall  have  to 
mount  guard  for  another  century." 

"  Fear  not,"  said  the  student,  "  I  have  in  my  eye  the  very 
priest  and  damsel  you  describe  ;  but  how  am  I  to  regain  admis- 
sion  to  this  tower  ?  " 

"  The  seal  of  Solomon  will  open  the  way  for  thee." 

The  student  issued  forth  from  the  tower  much  more  gayly 
than  he  had  entered.  The  wall  closed  behind  him,  and  re- 
mained solid  as  before. 

The  next  morning  he  repaired  boldly  to  the  mansion  of  the 
priest,  no  longer  a  poor  strolling  student,  thrumming  his  way 
with  a  guitar ;  but  an  ambassador  from  the  shadowy  world, 
with  enchanted  treasures  to  bestow.  No  particulars  are  told 
of  his  negotiation,  excepting  that  the  zeal  of  the  wortliy  priest 
was  easily  kindled  at  the  idea  of  rescuing  an  old  soldier  of  the 
faith  and  a  strong  box  of  King  Chico  from  the  very  clutches 
of  Satan ;  and  then  what  alms  might  be  dispensed,  what 
churches  built,  and  how  many  poor  relatives  enriched  with 
the  Moorish  treasure ! 

As  to  the  immaculate  handmaid,  she  was  ready  to  lend  her 
hand,  which  was  all  that  was  required,  to  tho  pious  work ;  and 
if  a  shy  glance  now  and  then  might  be  believed,  the  arabaa- 
sador  began  to  feel  favor  in  her  modest  eyes. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  however,  was  the  fast  to  which  the 
good  Padre  had  to  subject  himself.  Twice  he  attempted  it, 
and  twice  the  flesh  was  too  strong  for  the  spirit.     It  was  onlj 
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on  the  third  day  that  he  was  enabled  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  cupboard;  but  it  was  atill  a  question  whether  he 
would  hold  out  until  the  spell  was  broken. 

At  a  late  hour  of  the  night  the  party  groped  their  way  up 
the  ravine  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  and  bearing  a  basket 
with  provisions  for  exorcising  the  demon  of  hunger  so  soon  as 
the  other  demons  should  be  laid  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Tiic  seal  of  Solomon  opened  their  way  into  the  tower.  They 
found  the  soldier  seated  on  the  enchanted  strong  box,  awaiting 
their  arrival.  The  exorcism  was  performed  in  due  style.  The 
damsel  advanced  and  touched  the  locks  of  the  coffer  with  the 
seal  of  Solomon.  The  lid  flew  open  ;  and  such  treasures  of 
gold  and  jewels  and  precious  stones  as  flashed  upon  the  eye  ! 

'<  Here's  cut  and  come  again  !  "  cried  the  student,  exultingly, 
as  he  proceeded  to  cram  his  pockets. 

"Fairly  and  softly,"  exclaimed  the  soldier.  "Let  us  get  the 
coffer  out  entire,  and  then  divide." 

They  accordingly  went  to  work  with  might  and  main  ;  but 
it  was  a  difficult  task  ;  the  cliest  was  enormously  heavy,  and 
had  been  imbedded  there  for  centuries.  While  they  were  thus 
employed  the  good  dominie  drew  on  one  side  and  made  a  vig- 
orous onslaught  on  the  basket,  by  way  of  exorcising  the  demon 
of  hunger  which  was  raging  in  his  entrails.  In  a  little  while 
a  fat  capon  was  devoured,  and  washed  down  by  a  deep  potation 
of  Valdepenas ;  and,  by  way  of  grace  after  meat,  he  gave  a 
kind-hearted  kiss  to  the  pet  lamb  who  waited  on  him.  It  was 
quietly  done  in  a  corner,  but  the  telltale  walls  babbled  it  forth 
as  if  in  triumph.  Never  was  chaste  salute  more  awful  in  its 
effects.  At  the  sound  the  soldier  gave  a  great  cry  of  despair ; 
the  coffer,  which  was  half  raised,  fell  back  in  its  place  and 
was  locked  once  more.  Priest,  student,  and  damsel,  found 
themselves  outside  of  the  tower,  the  wall  of  which  closed 
with  a  thundering  jar.  Alas  !  the  good  Padre  had  broken  his 
fast  too  soon ! 

When  recovered  from  his  surprise,  the  student  would  have 
re-entered  the  tower,  but  learned  to  his  dismay  that  the  dam- 
sel in  her  fright  had  let  fall  the  seal  of  Solomon ;  it  remained 
within  the  vault. 

In  a  word,  the  cathedral  bell  tolled  midnight ;  the  spell  was 
renewed ;  the  soldier  was  doomed  to  mount  guard  for  another 
hundred  years,  and  there  he  and  the  treasure  remain  to  this 
day  —  and  all  because  the  kind-hearted  Padre  kissed  his  hand- 
maid. "Ah  father!  father !"  said  the  student,  shaking  his 
head  ruefully,  as  they  returned  down  the  ravine,  "  I  fear  there 
was  less  of  the  saint  than  the  siuaer  in  that  kiss  !  " 
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Thus  ends  the  lepriid  as  far  as  it  has  boon  ai'.fhfMitionlpd. 
'I'liero  is  a  tradition,  however,  that  the  student  liad  iMc.iii^'lii  (,tf 
treasure  enou^'h  in  his  pockt't  to  sc^t  hiui  u[»  m  the  world  ;  Uku; 
he  prospered  in  his  alTairs,  that  tlie  wortliy  I'adro  gavt;  him 
the  pet  hinih  in  marriage,  by  way  of  amends  for  th(!  hhiiider 
in  the  vault;  that  tlie  immaculate  damsel  proved  a  pattern  for 
wives  as  she  had  been  for  handmaids,  and  bore  her  hushaiul  a 
numerous  progeny;  that  the  first  was  a  wonder;  it  was  Iidiu 
seven  months  after  lier  marriage,  and  though  a  seveii-niouths 
boy,  was  the  sturdiest  of  the  flock.  The  rest  were  all  Unn  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  time. 

The  story  of  the  enchanted  soldier  renuiins  one  of  the  pop- 
ular traditions  of  Granada,  though  told  in  a  varitjty  of  w;iys; 
the  common  people  affirm  that  ho  still  mounts  guard  on  mid- 
Bummer  eve,  beside  the  gigantic  stcjne  pomegranate  on  the 
Bridge  of  the  Darro,  but  remains  invisible  excepting  to  such 
lucky  mortal  as  may  possess  the  seal  of  Solomon, 
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NOTES  TO  THE  ENCHANTED  SOLDIER. 

Among  the  ancient  Buporstilions  of  Hp.iin,  were  those  of  the  existence 
of  profound  caverns  in  whicli  the  niaj;ic  arts  were  taught,  eilhrr  l)y  ilie 
devil  in  person,  or  some  sa^e  devoted  to  his  service.  One  of  liie  most 
famous  of  these  caves,  was  at  Salamnnca,  Don  Francisco  de  Torreblanca 
makes  mention  of  it  in  the  first  book  of  his  work  on  Magic,  C.  '2,  So.  4. 
Tlie  devil  was  said  to  play  the  part  of  Oracle  there  ;  giving  replies  to 
those  who  repaired  thither  to  propound  fateful  questions,  as  in  the  cele- 
brated eave  of  Trophonius.  Don  Francisco,  though  he  records  this  story, 
does  not  i)Ut  faith  in  it  :  lie  gives  it  however  as  certain,  that  a  Sacristan, 
named  (.'lenient  I'otosi,  taught  secretly  the  magic  arts  in  that  cave.  I'adre 
Feyjoo,  who  imiuired  into  the  matter,  reports  it  as  a  vulgar  belief,  that  the 
devil  himself  taught  those  arts  there  ;  admitting  only  seven  discii>los  at  a 
time,  one  of  whom,  to  be  determined  by  lot,  was  to  be  devoted  to  him  body 
and  soul  forever.  Among  one  of  these  sets  of  students,  was  a  young  man, 
son  of  the  Marquis  de  Villena,  on  whom,  .after  liaving  accomplished  his 
studies,  the  lot  fell.  He  succeeded  however,  in  cheating  the  devil  :  leaving 
him  his  sli.adow  instead  of  his  body. 

Don  .luriii  de  Dios,  T'rofessor  of  Ilumanilies  in  the  University,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  gives  the  following  version  of  the  story, 
extracted,  as  he  says,  from  an  ancient  manuscript.  It  will  be  perceiveil 
he  ha.s  niiirriHl  the  supernatural  part  of  the  tale,  and  ejected  the  devil 
from  it  allogetlier. 

As  to  the  fable  of  the  Cave  of  San  Cyprian,  says  he,  all  that  we  have 
been  able  to  verify  is,  that  where  the  stone  cross  stands,  in  the  small  square 
or  place  called  by  the  name  of  the  Seminary  of  Carvajal,  there  was  the 
parochial  church  of  .San  Cyprian.  A  descent  of  twenty  steps  led  down  to 
a  subterranean  S;icristy,  spacious  and  vaulted  like  a  cave.  Here  a  Sacristan 
once  taught  magic,  judicial  astrology,  geomancy,  hydroniancy,  pyromancy, 
»cromancy,  chiromancy,  necromancy,  etc. 

The  extract  goes  on  to  state  tlmt  seven  students  engaged  at  a  time  with 
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the  Sacristan,  .it  a  fixed  stipend.  Lots  were  oast  amonf;  them  which  ono 
ufljieir  Miiiiiher  shuidil  jtay  for  llie  whole,  with  the  under!«tandin<;  that  he 
on  wliu">  '''^  '"''  '^"'  ''^  '"' '"''  ""'' P'^y  pioniptly,  .should  bu  duLained  in  a 
clumber  of  the  Sacristy  until  the  funis  were  forthcoming.  This  bccama 
llienceforth  the  u.sual  practice. 

On  one  occasion  the  lot  fell  on  Henry  de  Villena,  son  of  the  marquis  of 
the  same  name.  He  having  perceived  that  there  had  been  trick  and  shuf- 
Uing  ill  t)>(<  casting  of  the  lot,  and  suspecting  the  Sacristan  to  he  cognlxant 
thircof,  refused  to  pay.  He  was  forthwith  left  in  limbo.  It  so  happened, 
that  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  Sacristy  was  a  huge  jar  or  earthen  reservoir 
for  water,  which  was  cracked  and  empty.  In  this  the  youth  contrived  to 
conceal  liinistdf.  The  Sacristan  returned  at  night  with  a  servant,  bringing 
liL'liLs  anil  a  supper.  Unlocking  the  door,  they  found  no  one  in  the  vault, 
and  a  book  of  magic  lying  open  on  the  table.  They  retreated  In  dismay, 
liMiviiiR  the  door  open,  by  which  Villena  made  his  escape.  The  story  went 
abonttbat  through  magic  he  hail  made  himself  invisible. — The  reader 
has  now  both  versions  of  the  story,  and  may  make  his  choice.  I  will  only 
observe  that  the  sages  of  the  Alhambra  incline  to  the  diabolical  one. 

This  Henry  de  Villena  flourished  in  the  time  of  Juan  II.,  King  of  Castile, 
of  whom  he  was  uncle.  He  became  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  ;  and  hence,  in  that  ignorant  age  was  stigmatized  as  a 
necromancer.  Fernan  Terez  de  Guzman,  in  his  account  of  distinguished 
men,  gives  him  credit  for  great  learning,  but  says  he  devoted  himself  to 
ilie  arts  of  divination,  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  of  signs,  and  por- 
tents. 

At  the  death  of  Villena,  his  library  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King, 
who  was  warned  that  it  contained  books  treating  of  magic,  and  not  proper 
to  be  read.  King  Juan  ordered  that  they  should  be  transported  in  carta 
to  the  resilience  of  a  reverend  prelate  to  be  examined.  The  prelate  was 
less  learned  than  devout.  Some  of  the  books  treated  of  mathematics, 
others  of  astronomy,  with  figures  and  diagrams,  and  planetary  signs  ; 
others  of  chemistry  or  alchemy,  with  foreign  and  mystic  words.  All  these 
were  necromancy  in  the  eyes  of  the  pious  prelate,  and  the  books  were  con- 
signeii  to  the  flames,  like  the  library  of  Don  Quixote. 

TnK  Skal  of  Solomon.  —  The  device  consists  of  two  eqttilateral  tri- 
angles, interlaced  so  as  to  form  a  star,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle.  Accord- 
ing to  Arab  tradition,  when  the  Most  High  gave  Solomon  the  choice  of 
bli'ssiniis,  and  he  chose  wisdom,  there  came  from  heaven  a  ring,  on  which 
this  device  was  engraven.  This  mystic  talisman  was  the  arcanum  of  his 
wisdom,  felicity,  and  grandeur  ;  by  this  he  governed  and  prospered.  In 
consequence  of  a  temporary  lapse  from  virtue  he  lost  the  ring  in  the  sea, 
and  was  at  once  reduce<l  to  the  level  of  ordinary  men.  By  penitence  and 
prayer  he  made  his  peace  with  the  Deity,  was  permitted  to  find  his  ring 
ai^ain  in  the  belly  of  a  fish,  and  thus  recovered  his  celestial  gifts.  That 
lie  might  •^ot  utterly  lose  them  again,  he  communicated  to  others  the 
secret  of  the  marvellous  ring. 

This  symbolical  seal  we  are  told  was  sacrilegiously  used  by  the 
Mahometan  infidels  ;  and  before  them  by  the  Arabian  idolaters,  and  be- 
fore them  by  the  Hebrews,  for  "diabolical  enterprises  and  abominable 
superstitions."  Those  wlio  wish  to  be  more  thoroughly  informed  on  the 
subject,  will  do  well  to  consult  the  learned  Father  Atbanasius  Kirker's 
treatise  on  the  Cabala  Sarracfnica. 
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A  wofti  moio  to  llic  (Mirioiin  roador.  There  aro  many  pi^nons  in  n,,,,, 
«r<'|iUciil  limes,  wilt)  iifft'iM,  lr>  ilcriilr  tivciytliiiiK  (•oniicclcd  wilii  Ihcocinii 
scinici's,  or  liliick  lul  ;  wlio  Inivc  im  failli  In  llif  t'llicacy  of  ronjinaiioti., 
iiKMiiiiiiioiiH  or  iliviiMiioiis  ;  uml  who  stoutly  ••oi.tctnl  that  siitli  tliim,^ 
iHivtT  had  cxiHtt'iico.  'I'o  such  dctcrmiiK-d  iiiihrliovcis  the  testimony  „( 
past  a^,'»^s  Ih  as  iiolhiti),' ;  they  n'lpiiie  the  <'vidftipe  of  their  own  spihm 
atid  (h^iiy  tlial  Hiieh  arts  and  praclieeH  liavu  orevathul  in  (hiys  of  virt 
xiinply  hecaust!  they  meet  Willi  no  iiistanoc  of  llieni  in  the  jiresrin  day' 
TJiey  oannol  |)Piceive  that,  as  llifi  world  hecame  vcrseil  in  ih,.  natural 
sciences,  iho  supernatural  hecame  stip(>rthious  and  fell  Into  disiisi!  ;  ami 
thai  the  iianly  inventionH  of  art  superseded  tii«  mysteries  of  inaeic  Viiin 
say  llie  enli;,'hlened  few,  those  myslic  jjowcrs  exist,  thou^;h  iti  a  latent 
slate,  and  untasked  hy  tlie  in;,'eniiily  of  man.  A  talisman  is  siijl  a  talis- 
niaii,  )>ossessiii<;  all  its  indwelling  and  assfiil  |iropertie<<  ;  thoui^li  It  niay 
have  lain  dormant  for  ai,'cs  at  the  hottum  uf  the  sea,  or  In  ihe  iliisty 
ealiiiiet  of  i\w.  anti(|uary. 

The  sifiiiel  of  Solo  'jn  the  Wise,  for  instance,  is  well  known  t()  davf 
held  potent  control  over  ^'enii,  demons,  and  enehaiilnienls  ;  now  who  will 
jiositivfdy  assert  that  the  same  myslic  sijjnet,  wherever  it  may  exist, 
does  not  at  the  present  moment  possess  tlie  same  marvellous  virtiipj 
which  distinguished  it  in  the  olden  time  ?  Let  those  who  doiihl  ie|iairio 
■Salamanca,  delve  into  the  cave  of  .San  Cyprian,  exjilore  its  hiiUhn  secnis. 
and  ilecide.  As  to  those  who  will  not  he  at  the  pains  of  such  investiga- 
tion, let  them  suhsliiute  faith  fur  incredulity,  and  receive  with  hoiusi 
credence  the  fureguiug  legend. 


,!!'  . 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  FAREWELL  TO  GRANADA. 

Mv  serene  and  happy  reign  in  the  Alhanihra  was  suddenly 
brought  to  a  close  by  letters  which  reached  me,  whik'  indul- 
ging in  Oriental  luxury  in  tlic  cool  hull  of  the  baths,  siiiiiiiioiiinr; 
nie  away  from  my  Moslem  clysiiim  to  juingle  oikh;  more  in 
the  bustle  and  business  of  the  dusty  world.  How  was  I  to 
encounter  its  toils  and  turmoils,  after  such  a  life  of  reposp 
and  revery !  How  was  I  to  endure  its  commonplace,  after 
the  poetry  of  the  Alhambra  ! 

lUit  little  j)reparation  was  necessary  for  my  departure.  A 
two-wheeled  vehicle,  called  a  tartana,  very  much  reseinl)liiii,' 
a  covered  cart,  was  to  be  the  travelling  eciuipage  of  a  young 
Englishman  and  myself  through  Murcia,  to  Alicaiit  and 
Valencia,  on  our  way  to  France  ;  and  a  long-limbed  varlct.  who 
had  been  a  contrabandista,  and,  for  aught  I  knew,  a  robber, 
was  to  be  our  guide  and  guard.  The  j)reparations  were  sooti 
made,  but  the  departure  was  tlie  dithoulty.  Da}'  after  day 
was  it  postponed  ;  day  after  day  was  spent  in  lingering  about 
my  favorite  haunts,  and  day  iii'ter  day  they  appeared  mure 
delightful  in  my  eyes. 
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The  Bocial  and  domostio  littlo  world  also,  in  whioh  1  had 
been  moving,  had  bcconic  siiigulurly  cndfuivd  to  uw  ;  and  tlio 
concern  evintuMl  by  thoiii  at  my  intended  dcpiirturi',  convinced 
me  that  my  kind  feelings  were  rccii)r()cat»!d.  indeed,  when 
at  lenL'th  tho  day  arrived,  1  did  not  dare  ventiin!  upon  a  leave- 
takiiiK  '^^  ^'"'  K"od  danio  Antoniii's  ;  1  saw  the  sott  heart  of 
littlo  Dolores,  at  least,  was  hriniluU  and  ready  for  an  over- 
flow. So  1  bade  a  silent  adieu  to  the  palace  and  its  inmates, 
and  descended  into  the  city,  as  if  intemling  to  return.  Tlutro, 
however,  the  tartana  and  the  guide;  wert!  ready;  so,  after  tak- 
ing a  noonday's  repast  with  my  fellow  traveller  at  the  I'osada, 
I  set  out  with  him  on  our  journey. 

Huniblc  was  tho  cortege  and  melancholy  the  departure  of 
El  Key  Ciiico  the  second  Manuel,  th<;  nephew  of  Tia 
Antonia,  Mateo,  my  ofFieious  but  now  disconsolate  squire,  and 
two  or  three  old  invalids  of  the  Alhanibra  with  whom  1  had 
(jrowM  into  gossiping  companionship,  had  come  d(nvn  toseo  me 
off-  for  it  is  one  of  the  good  old  customs  of  Spain,  to  sally 
forth  several  miles  to  meet  a  coming  friend,  and  to  aecomjtany 
him  as  far  on  his  departure.  Thus  then  we  .set  out,  our  long- 
legged  guard  striding  ahead,  with  Ids  escopeta  on  Ins  shoulder; 
Manuel  and  Mateo  on  eacli  side  of  tho  tartana,  and  the  old 
invalids  bihind.  At  some  little  distaiuse  to  the  north  of 
Granada, tl'ii  road  gradually  asctuuls  the  hills;  here  I  alighted 
and  walked  ip  slowly  with  Manuel  v/ho  took  this  occasion  to 
confide  to  me  the  secret  of  his  heart  and  of  all  those  tender 
concerns  between  himself  and  Dolores,  with  which  I  had  been 
already  inforr.ied  by  the  all  knowing  ami  all  revealing  Mateo 
Ximenos.  His  doctor's  dijiloma  had  prepared  the  way  for 
their  union,  and  nothing  more  was  wanting  but  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Pope,  on  account  of  their  consanguinity.  Then,  if 
he  could  get  the  post  of  Medico  of  the  fortress,  his  happiness 
would  be  complete  !  I  congratulated  liim  on  the  judgment 
and  good  taste  he  had  shown  in  his  choice  of  a  helpmate  ; 
invoked  all  possible  felicity  on  their  union,  and  trusted  that 
the  abun(hint  afTections  of  the  kind-hearted  little  Dolores 
would  in  time  have  more  stable  objects  to  occupy  them  than 
recreant  cats  and  truant  pigeons. 

It  was  indeed  a  sorrowful  ])arting  when  I  took  leave  of 
these  good  peo])le  and  saw  them  slowly  descend  the  hills  ;  now 
and  then  turning  around  to  wave  me  a  last  adieu.  Manuel, 
it  ij  true,  had  cheerful  prospects  to  console  him,  but  poor 
>r.ceo  seemed  perfectly  cast  down.  It  was  to  him  a  grievous 
i  dl  from  the  station  of  prime  minister  and  historiographer,  to 
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his  old  brown  cloak  and  his  starveling  mystery  of  ribbon- 
weaving;  and  the  poor  devil,  notwithstancHng  his  occasional 
officiousness,  had  somehow  or  other,  acquired  a  stronger  hold 
on  my  sympathies  than  I  was  aware  of.  It  would  have  really 
been  a  consolation  in  parting,  could  I  have  anticijiatod  the 
good  fortune  in  store  for  him,  and  to  which  I  had  contril.Mited' 
lor  the  importance  I  had  appeared  to  give  to  his  tales  and 
gossip  and  local  knowledge,  and  the  frequent  compaiiionship 
in  which  I  had  indulged  him  in  the  course  of  my  strolls  had 
elevated  his  idea  of  his  own  qualifications  and  oj)oiumI  a  new 
career  to  him  ;  and  the  son  of  the  Alhambra  has  since  become 
its  regular  and  well-paid  cicerone ;  insomuch  that  I  am  told 
he  has  never  been  obliged  to  resume  the  ragged  old  brown 
cloak  in  which  I  first  found  him. 

Towards  sunset  I  came  to  where  the  road  wound  into  the 
mountains,  and  here  I  paused  to  take  a  last  look  at  Granada. 
The  hill  on  which  I  stood  commanded  a  glorious  view  of  the 
city,  the  Vega,  and  the  surrounding  mountains.  It  was  at  an 
opposite  point  of  the  compass  from  La  cuesta  de  las  laijrimas 
(the  hill  of  tears)  noted  for  the  "  last  sigh  of  the  Moor."  1 
now  could  realize  something  of  the  feelings  of  poor  Hoabdil 
when  he  bade  adieu  to  the  paradise  he  was  leaving  behind 
and  beheld  before  him  a  rugged  and  sterile  road  conducting 
him  to  exile. 

The  setting  sun  as  usual  shed  a  melancholy  cfTulgcnce  on 
the  ruddy  towers  of  the  Alhambra.  I  could  faintly  discern 
the  balconied  window  of  the  tower  of  Comares,  avIutb  1  had 
indulged  in  so  many  delightful  reveries.  The  bosky  groves 
and  gardens  about  the  city  were  richly  gilded  with  the  sun- 
shine, the  purple  haze  of  a  summer  evening  was  gathering 
over  the  Vega  ;  everything  was  lovely,  but  tenderly  and  sadly 
80,  to  my  parting  gaze, 

"I  will  hasten  from  this  prospect,"  thought  I,  "before the 
8un  is  set.  I  will  carry  away  a  recollection  of  it  clothed  in 
all  its  beauty." 

With  these  thoughts  I  pursued  my  way  among  tbo  moun- 
tains. A  little  further  and  Granada,  the  Vega,  and  tlie  Al- 
hambra, were  shut  from  my  view ;  and  thus  ended  one  of  the 
pleasantest  dreams  of  a  life  which  the  reader  perhaps  may 
think  has  been  but  too  much  made  up  of  dreams. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AiiTHOuoTi  the  foUowiiig  Clu'oiiicle  bears  the  name  of  the 
venerable  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  it  is  rather  a  superstructure 
reared  upon  the  fragments  whicli  remain  of  his  work.  It  may 
be  asked,  Wlio  is  this  same  Agapida,  who  is  cited  witli  such 
(lefereneo,  yet  wliose  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
catalogues  of  Spanish  authors  ?  The  question  is  hard  to 
answer :  ho  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  indefatig- 
able authors  of  Spain,  wlio  have  filled  the  libraries  of  convents 
and  cnthedrals  with  their  tomes,  without  ever  dreaming  of 
bringing  their  labors  to  the  press.  He  evidently  was  deeply 
and  accurately  informed  of  the  particulars  of  the  wars  between 
his  countrymen  and  the  Moors  —  a  tract  of  liistory  but  too 
much  overgrown  with  the  weeds  of  fable.  His  glowing  zeal, 
also,  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  faith,  entitles  him  to  be  held 
up  as  a  model  of  the  good  old  orthodox  chroniclers,  who 
recorded  with  such  pious  exultation  the  united  triumphs  of 
the  cross  and  the  sword.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  there- 
fore, that  his  maiuiscripts,  deposited  in  the  libraries  of  various 
convents,  have  been  dispersed  during  the  late  convulsions  in 
Spain,  so  that  nothing  is  now  to  be  met  of  them  but  disjointed 
frau'iiients.  These,  however,  are  too  precious  to  be  suffered 
to  fall  into  oblivion,  as  they  contain  many  curious  facts,  not  to 
1)0  found  in  any  other  historian.  In  the  following  work, 
therefore,  the  manuscri])t  of  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  will  be 
adopted,  wherever  it  exists  entire ;  but  will  be  filled  up, 
extended,  illustrated,  and  corroborated,  by  citations  from  vari- 
ous authors,  both  Spairsh  and  Arabian,  who  have  treated  of 
the  subject.  Those  who  may  wish  to  know  how  far  the  work 
is  indebted  to  the  chronicle  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  may 
readily  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  referring  to  his  manuscript 
fragments,  carefully  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial. 

Before  entering  upon  the  history,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice 
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tlie  opinions  of  certain  of  tlui  most.  U-arnod  and  dovoiit  liistori. 
ographcrs  of  former  times,  ndative  to  this  war. 

iMarinus  Siculus,  iiistorian  to  Ciiarles  V.,  pronounecs  it  a 
war  to  aveii,<;e  aneient  injuries  reeoived  by  the  Christians  from 
tlie  Moors,  to  recover  the  kinj^doni  of  Granada,  and  to  cxtt'iid 
the  name  and  honor  of  the  Christian  reli,<,Mon.* 

Estevan  de  (Jarihay,  one  of  the  nu)st  di  tin,t,Miislied  Spanish 
liistorians,  ret,'ards  tlie  war  as  a  special  act  of  divine  cU'iiwiicy 
towards  tlio  iSloors  ;  to  the  end  that  tlioscf  barbarians  and  iiifi. 
dels,  who  had  dragged  out  so  many  centuries  under  the  ilia- 
bolical  opprtission  of  the  absurd  sect  of  MahouKit,  should,  at 
length  be  reduced  to  the  Christian  faith," 

Padre  Mariana,  also,  a  venerable  Jesuit,  and  the  most  re- 
nowned historian  of  Spain,  considers  the  past  domination  of 
the  Moors  a  scourge  inflicted  on  the  Sp;uiish  nation,  for  its 
iniquities ;  but  the  conquest  of  Granada,  the  reward  of  Heaven 
for  its  great  act  of  propitiation  in  establishing  the  glorious 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition !  No  sooner  (s.ays  the  worthy 
father)  was  this  holy  office  opened  in  Spain,  than  there  shone 
forth  a  resplendent  light.  Then  it  was,  that,  through  divine 
favor,  the  nation  increased  in  power,  and  became  competent 
to  overthrow  and  trample  down  the  Moorish  domin.ation." 

Having  thus  cited  high  and  venerable  authority  for  consid- 
ering this  war  in  the  light  of  one  of  those  jjious  enterprises 
denominated  crusades,  we  trust  we  have  said  «'nough  to  engage 
the  Christian  reader  to  follow  us  into  the  field,  and  stand  by 
us  to  the  very  issue  of  the  encounter. 


NOTE  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION. 


The  foregoing  introduction,  prefixed  to  the  former  editions 
of  this  work,  has  been  somewhat  of  a  detriment  to  it.  Kray 
Antonio  Agapida  was  found  to  be  an  imaginary  personage ; 
and  this  threw  a  doubt  over  the  credibility  of  his  chronicle; 
which  was  increased  by  a  vein  of  irony,  indulged  ht!re  anil 
there,  and  by  the  occasional  heightening  of  some  of  the  inci- 

I  Lucio  Marino  Siculo.    Cosan  Momnrablles  de  Kspana,  lib.  30, 
»  (iarlbay.    (^oinpond.  \\\M.  Kspjifia,  lib.  18,  c.  22. 
*  Ittariana.    tliat.  Kupaiiu,  lib.  'J5,  c.  1. 
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dents,  and  the  romantic  coloring  of  some  of  the  scones.  A 
word  or  two  explanatory  may  therefore  be  of  service.' 

The  idea  of  the  work  was  suggested  while  I  was  occupied  at 
Madrid  in  writing  the  life  of  Columbus.  In  searching  for  traces 
of  his  early  life,  I  was  led  among  the  scenes  of  the  war  of 
Gnvriadiv;  he  having  followed  the  Spanish  sovereigns  in  some 
of  their  campaigns,  and  been  present  at  the  surnnader  of  the 
Moorish  capital.  1  actually  wove  some  of  those  scenes  into 
the  biography ;  but  found  they  occupied  an  undue  space,  and 
stood  out  in  romantic  relief,  not  in  unison  with  the  general 
course  of  the  narrative.  My  mind,  however,  had  become  so 
excited  by  the  stirring  events  and  romantic  achievements  of 
this  war,  that  I  could  not  return  with  composure  to  the  sober 
biography  I  had  in  hand.  The  idea  then  occurred,  as  a  means  of 
alloying  this  excitement,  to  throw  off  a  rough  draught  of  the 
history  of  this  war,  to  be  revised  and  completed  at  future 
leisure.  It  appeared  to  me  that  its  true  course  and  character 
had  never  been  fully  illustrated.  The  world  liad  received  a 
strangely  perverted  idea  of  it  through  Florian's  romance  of 
Goiisalvo  of  Cordova,  or  through  the  legend,  equally  fabulous, 
entitled  "  The  Civil  Wars  of  Granada,"  by  Ginez  Perez  de  la 
Hita;  the  pretended  work  of  an  Arabian  contemporary,  but  in 
reality  a  Spanish  fabrication.  It  had  been  woven  over  with 
love  talcs  aiul  scenes  of  sentimental  gallantry  totally  opposite 
to  its  real  character ;  for  it  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  sternest 
of  those  iron  conflicts,  sanctified  by  the  title  of  "  Holy  Wars." 
In  fact,  the  genuine  nature  of  the  war  placed  it  far  above  the 
need  of  any  amatory  embellishments.  It  possessed  sufficient 
interest  in  the  striking  contrast  presented  by  the  combatants, 
of  Oriental  and  European  creeds,  costumes,  and  manners  ;  and 
in  the  hardy  aiul  harebrained  enterprises,  the  romantic  adven- 
tures, the  picturesque  foraj'S  through  moujitaiii  regions  ;  the 
daring  assaults  and  surprisals  of  clift'-built  castles  and  cragged 
fortresses,  which  succeeded  each  other  with  a  variety  and  bril- 
Hanoy  beyond  the  scope  of  mere  invention. 

The  time  of  the  contest,  also,  contributed  to  heighten  the 
interest.  It  was  not  long  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder  ; 
when  fire-arms  and  artillery  mingled  the  flash,  and  smoke,  and 
thunder  of  modern  warfare,  with  the  steely  splendor  of  ancient 
chivalry,  and  gave  an  awful  magnificence  and  terrible  sublimity 
to  battle  ;  and  when  the  old  Moorish  towers  and  castles,  that 


■  Many  of  thp  obserTatioDS  in  this  note  have  already  npprareii  in  an  explanatory 
trticle,  which,  at  Ur.  Murray's  request,  the  author  f urniBhod  to  the  London  Quarterly 
UcTiew. 
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for  a^ps  had  frowiKMl  (u'liaiico  to  tho  oattfrint^-rains  ana  cata- 
])iilt,s  of  classic  ta(!tics,  wcrt!  toppled  down  hy  t.ln-  loiuhanlsof 
till'  Spanish  onj^inoiTS.  It  was  one  of  the  ca.s«^s  in  which  history 
rises  superior  to  iiction. 

The  nion;  I  thouj^'ht  about  tho  subject  tin!  more  T  was  tompted 
to  undertake  it,  and  the  fac^ilities  at  hand  at  lenj,'th  ili'tcriiiiiicl 
me.      In  the  libraries  of  Madrid,  and  in  the;   private  library  of 
the  Aineri(!an  Consul,  Mr.  Ilich,  I  had  access  to  various  cluon- 
icles  and  other  works,  both  printed  and  in  manuscript,  wrilipn 
at  the  time  by  eye-witnossi!S,  and  in  some  instances  by  persons 
who  liad  actually  min^ded  in  tho  scenes  recorded,  and  f;;ivo 
des(!riptions  of  thenj   from  diffenMit  points  of  view,  and  wiUi 
different  ilotails.     These  works  were  often  diffuse  and  tecliuus, 
and  occasionally  discolored  by  tho  bigotry,  superstition,  am] 
fierce  intolerance  of  the  a,i,'e  ;  but  their  pages  •were  illumiufil 
at  tinu!S  with  scenes  of  high  emprise,  of  romantic  geiuTdsily 
and  heroic  valor,  whiidi  Hashed  upon  the  reader  with  aildilioiuil 
sjjlendor  from  the   surrounding   darkness.     I    collated  those 
various  works,  some  of  which  have  nevtu'  appeared  in  print, 
di'evv   from  each   facts   relative   to  the    u'fferi'ut  enterprises, 
arranged  tlu-m  in  as  clear  and  lucid  order  a.    ^  could  conuiuiiul, 
ami  eiuleavore'l  to  give  them  somewhat  of  a  graphic  etTcet,  hv 
connecting  them  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  a;^'!'  ili 
whicli  they  occurred.     The  rough  draught  being  compleicd,  I 
laid  the  manuscript  aside,  and  jiroceeded  with  the  Life  of  ('o 
lumbus.     After  this  was  finished  and  sent  to  the  press,  1  luaili; 
a  tour  in  Andalusia,  visited  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish  towns, 
fortresses,  and  castles,  aiul  the  wild  mountain  passes  and  (h.'lilos, 
which  had  been  the  scenes  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of 
the  war,  and  passed  some  time   in  the   ancient  palace  of  the 
Alhandn-a,  the  once  favorite  abode  of  the   Moorisii  nutnarchs, 
Everywhere   I  took  notes,  from  the  most  advantageous  points 
of  view,  of  whatever  could  serve  to  give  local  verity  and  grapliie 
effect  to  the  scenes  described.     Having  taken  up  my  aljode 
for  a  time  at  Seville.  I    there  resumed  my  manuscript  and  re- 
wrote it,  benefited  by  my  travidling  notes  and  the  fresh  and  vivid 
impressions  of  my  recent  tour.     In  constructing  my  chronicle, 
I  adopted  the  fiction  of  a  .Spaiush  monk  as  the  chronicder.    Fray 
Antonio  Agapida  was    intendtid   ;is  a   i)ersonificati(;n  of  llie 
monkish  zealots,  who   hovered  about  the  sovendgns  in  ihi'ir 
campaigns,  marring  the  chivalry  of  the  camp  by  the  bii,'(itrv 
of  the  cloister,  and  (dironieling  in  raj)turous  strains  I'vcrv  ;i(l 
of  intolerance  towards  the  Mooi-s.    In  fact,  scarce  a  sally  «>r  \\w 
pretended  friar,  when  he  bursts  forth   in  rapturous  ewlo'^'v  ef 
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soini^  prf»at  strnkn  of  solfisli  policy  on  Iho  part  of  Fonlinanfl, 
or  t'xults  ovor  soinn  ov«'rwlH^lmiiig  disivstfr  of  tin?  ;,Mll;iiit  and 
(Icvott'd  MosliMus.  but.  is  tak(Mi  iilniost  word  for  word  from  ono 
or  otlit-r  of  the  orthodox  (dironicders  of  Sp;iin. 

Till'  ironiiial  vein  also  was  provoked  by  the  niixtiiro  of  king- 
craft and  priestcraft,  discerniblo  throui^'hout  this  great  ontor- 
nrJHt',  and  the  mistaken  zeal  and  self-d(dusion  of  many  of  its 
iiiest  gallant  and  generous  e,hami>ioiis.  The!  romantie  coloring 
soemeil  to  btdong  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  was  in  har- 
mony with  what  I  had  seen  in  my  tour  tlirougli  tlio  jioetical  and 
romantic  regions  in  which  the  events  !iad  taken  jdace.  With 
all  lliese  deductions  the  work,  in  all  its  essential  points,  was 
fiiitlilul  to  historical  fact,  and  b»iilt upon  substantial  documents. 
It  \v;is  a  great  satisfacition  to  me,  therefore,  after  the  doubts 
tluit  had  i)een  expressed  of  the  authenticity  of  my  chrouiclo, 
to  liiul  it  repeatedly  and  largely  used  by  Don  Miguel  Ijafui-nto 
AU':tiitara,  of  (Jranada,  in  liis  recent  learned  and  elal)orat(! 
history  of  his  nativo  city  ;  he  having  had  ample  opportunity, 
in  his  varied  and  indefatigable  researches,  of  judging  how  far 
it  accorded  with  documentary  authority. 

I  have  still  more  satisfaction  in  (iiting  the  following  tosti- 
moiiial  of  Mr.  I'rcscott,  whose  researches  for  liis  admirable 
history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  took  him  over  the  same 
groiuul  I  had  trodden.  J I  is  testimonial  is  writttni  in  the  liberal 
and  courtcijus  spirit  characteristic  of  him;  but  with  a  degree 
of  oulogium  which  would  make  me  shrink  from  (pioting  it,  did 
I  not  feel  the  importance  of  his  voucher  for  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  my  work. 

"Mr.  Irving's  late  ])ublication,  the  'Chronicle  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Granada,'  has  suj)erseded  all  further  necessity  for 
jiiiitry,  and,  unfortunately  for  me,  for  history.  He  has  fully 
availtMl  himself  of  all  the  picturesque  and  animating  move- 
nit'iit  of  this  romantic  era ;  and  tlu;  reader  who  will  take  the 
troul)U'  to  compare  his  chronicle  with  the  present  more  prosaic 
ami  literal  narrative,  will  see  how  little  he  has  been  seduced 
from  historic  accuracy  by  the  poetical  aspect  of  his  subject. 
Tlu!  fictitious  and  romantic  dress  of  his  work  has  enabled  him 
to  make  it  the  medium  of  reflecting  more  vividly  the  floating 
opinions  and  chimerical  fancies  of  the  age.  while  he  has  illu- 
minated the  picture  with  the  dramatic  brilliancy  of  coloring 
denied  to  sober  history."  ^ 

In  the   j)resent  edition    I    have  endeavored    to  render  the 
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work  more  worthy  of  the  generous  encomium  of  Mr.  Pivscott 
Thougli  I  still  retain  the  liction  of  the  monkish  author  Agapida 
I  have  brought  my  narrative  nu)re  strictly  within  historicai 
bounds,  have  corrected  and  enriched  it  in  various  ixirts  with 
facts  recently  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  Alcantara 
and  others;  and  have  sought  to  render  it  a  faithful  and  char- 
acteristic picture  of  the  romantic  portion  of  history  to  which 
it  relates. 

W.  I. 

SUNNTBIDB,   1850. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OF  THE  KINGDOM   OF    GRANADA,   AND  THE  TRIBUTE  WHICH   IT 
PAID    TO    THE    CASTILIAN    CROWN. 

The  history  of  those  bloody  and  disastrous  wars,  which 
have  caused  the  downfall  of  mighty  empires,  (observes  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida,)  has  ever  been  considered  a  study  liighly 
delectable,  and  full  of  precious  edification.  What  then  must 
be  the  history  of  a  pious  crusade,  waged  by  the  most  Catholic 
of  sovereigns,  to  rescue  from  the  power  of  the  Infidels  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  but  benighted  regions  of  the  globe  ?  Listen 
then,  while,  from  the  solitude  of  my  cell,  I  relate  the  events 
of  the  conquest  of  Granada,  where  Christian  knight  and  tur- 
baned  Infidel  disputed,  inch  by  inch,  the  fair  land  of  Andalu- 
sia, until  the  crescent,  that  symbol  of  heathenish  abomination, 
was  cast  down,  and  the  blessed  cross,  the  tree  of  our  redemp- 
tion, erected  in  its  stead. 

?'fearly  eight  hundred  years  were  passed  and  gone,  since 
th.  Arabian  invaders  had  sealed  the  perdition  of  Spain,  by  the 
defeat  of  Don  Iloderick,  the  last  of  her  Gothic  kings.  Since 
that  disastrous  event,  one  portion  after  another  of  the  penin- 
sula had  been  gradually  recovered  by  the  Christian  princes, 
until  the  single,  but  powerful  and  warlike  territory  of  Gra- 
nada, alone  remained  under  the  domination  of  the  Moors. 

This  renowned  kingdom,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
Spain,  and  washed  on  one  side  by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  was 
traversed  in  every  direction  by  Sierras  or  chains  of  lofty  and 
rugged  mountains,  naked,  rocky,  and  precipitous,  rendering  it 
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almost  impregnable,  but  locking  up  within  their  sterile  era- 
braces  deep,  rich,  and  verdant  valleys  of  prodigal  fertility. 

In  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  lay  its  capital,  the  beautiful 
city  of  Granada,  sheltered,  as  it  were,  in  the  lap  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  or  Snowy  Mountains.  Its  houses,  seventy  thousand  in 
number,  covered  two  lofty  hills  with  their  declivities,  and  a 
deep  valley  between  them,  through  which  flowed  the  Darro. 
The  streets  were  narrow,  as  is  usual  in  Moorish  and  Arab 
cities,  but  there  were  occasionally  small  squares  and  open 
])laces.  The  houses  had  gardens  and  interior  courts,  set  out 
with  orange,  citron,  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  refreshed  by 
fountains,  so  that  as  the  edifices  ranged  above  each  other  up 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  they  presented  a  delightful  a])pearance 
of  mingled  grove  and  city.  One  of  the  hills  was  surmounted 
by  the  Alcazaba,  a  strong  fortress,  commanding  all  that  p'  vt 
of  the  city  ;  the  other  by  the  Alhambra,  a  royal  palace  and 
warrior  castle,  capable  of  containing  within  its  alcazar  and 
towers  a  garrison  of  forty  thousand  men ;  but  possessing  also 
its  harem,  the  voluptuous  abode  of  the  Moorish  monarebs, 
laid  out  with  courts  and  gardens,  fountains  and  baths,  and 
stately  halls,  decorated  in  the  most  costly  style  of  Oriental 
luxury.  According  to  Moorish  tradition,  the  king  who  built 
this  mighty  and  magnificent  pile,  was  skilled  in  the  occult 
sciences,  and  furnished  himself  with  the  necessary  funds  by 
means  of  alchemy.^  Such  was  its  lavish  splendor  that  even  at 
the  present  day,  the  stranger,  wandering  through  its  silent 
courts  and  deserted  halls,  gazes  with  astonishment  at  gilded 
ceilings  and  fretted  domes,  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  wbich 
have  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  the  silent  delapida- 
tion  of  ages. 

The  city  was  surrounded  by  high  walls,  three  Itagues  in 
circuit,  furnished  with  twelve  gates,  and  a  thousand  and  thirty 
towers.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  crowned  with  perpetual  snows,  tempored 
the  fervid  rays  of  summer ;  so  that,  while  other  cities  were 
panting  with  the  sultry  and  stifling  heat  of  the  dog-days,  the 
most  salubrious  breezes  played  through  the  marble  halls  of 
Granada. 

The  glory  of  the  city,  however,  was  its  vega  or  plain,  which 
spread  out  to  a  circumference  oi  thirty-seven  leagues,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  and  was  proudly  compared  to 
the  famous  plain  of  Damascus.     It  was  a  vast  garden  of  de- 
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lifht.  refreshed  by  numerous  fountains,  and  by  the  silver 
windings  of  the  Xeni).  The  labor  and  ingenuity  of  the  Moors 
had  diverted  the  waters  of  this  river  into  thousands  of  rills 
and  streams,  and  diffused  them  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
plain.  Indeed,  they  had  wrought  up  this  happy  region  to  a 
decree  of  wonderful  prosperity,  and  took  a  p^'ide  in  decorat- 
ini'  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  favorite  mistress.  The  hills  were 
clothed  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  the  valleys  embroidered 
with  gardens,  and  the  wide  plains  covered  with  waving  gx-ain. 
Here  were  seen  in  profusion  the  orange,  the  citron,  the  fig, 
and  pomegranate,  with  great  plantations  of  mulberry-trees, 
from  which  was  produced  the  finest  silk.  The  vine  clambered 
from  tree  to  tree  ;  the  grapes  hung  in  rich  clusters  about  the 
peasant's  cottage,  and  the  groves  were  rejoiced  by  tlie  per- 
petual song  of  the  nightingale.  In  a  word,  so  beautiful  was 
the  earth,  so  pure  the  air,  and  so  serene  the  sky,  of  this  de- 
licious region,  that  the  Moors  imagined  the  paradise  of  their 
Prophet  to  be  situated  in  that  part  of  the  heaven  which  over- 
hung the  kingdom  of  Gr'^nada. 

Within  this  favc  ^d  realm,  so  prodigally  endowed  and 
strongly  fortified  by  nature,  the  Moslem  wealth,  valor,  and 
iiiteliigence,  which  had  once  shed  such  a  lurtre  over  Spain, 
h;ul  gradually  retired,  and  here  they  made  their  final  stand. 
GraiKida  liad  risen  to  splendor  on  the  ruin  of  other  Moslem 
kini,'doms;  hut  in  so  doing  had  become  the  sole  object  of 
Christian  liostility,  :\nd  had  to  maintain  its  very  existence  by 
the  sword.  The  Moorish  capital  accordingly  presented  a  sin- 
gular scene  of  Asiatic  luxury  and  refinement,  mingled  with 
the  glitter  and  the  din  of  arms.  Letters  were  still  cultivated, 
philosophy  and  poetry  had  their  schools  and  disciples,  and 
the  language  spoken  was  said  to  be  the  most  elegant  Arabic.  A 
passion  for  dress  and  ornament  pervaded  all  ranks.  That  of 
the  princesses  and  ladies  of  high  rank,  says  Al  Kattib,  one  of 
their  own  writers,  was  carried  to  a  height  of  luxury  and  mag- 
iiiticence  tliat  bordered  on  delirium.  They  wore  girdles  and 
bracelets  and  anklets  of  gold  and  silver,  wrought  with  ex- 
quisite art  and  delicacy,  and  studded  with  jacinths,  chryso- 
lites, emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones.  They  were  fond 
of  braiding  and  decorating  their  beautiful  long  tresses,  or  con- 
fining them  in  knots  sparkling  with  jewels.  They  were  finely 
formed,  excessively  fair,  graceful  in  their  manners,  and  fasci- 
nating in  their  conversation  ;  when  they  smiled,  says  Al 
Kattib,  they  displayed  teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  their 
breath  was  as  the  perfume  of  flowers. 
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The  Moorisli  cavaliers,  wheii  not  in  armor,  dolightod  i^ 
dressing  themselves  in  Tersian  style,  in  garments  of  wool,  of 
silk,  or  cotton,  of  the  tinest  texture,  beautifully  wrought  with 
stripes  of  various  colors.  In  winter  they  wore,  as  an  outer  gar- 
ment, the  African  cloak  or  Tunisian  albornoz  ;  but  in  tlio  heat  of 
summer,  they  arrayed  themselves  in  linen  of  spotless  whiteness. 
The  same  luxury  prevailed  in  their  military  equipments. 
Their  armor  was  inlaid  and  chased  with  gold  and  silver.  The 
sheaths  of  their  cimeters  were  richly  labored  and  enanielled, 
the  blades  were  of  Damascus  bearing  texts  from  the  Koraii 
or  martial  and  amorous  mottoes  ;  the  i)elts  were  of  golden  fila- 
gree,  studded  with  gems,  their  poniards  of  Fez  were  wrought 
in  the  arabesque  fashion;  their  lances  bore  gay  bandarolcs; 
their  horses  were  sumptuously  caparisoned  with  housings  of 
green  and  crimson  velvet ;  wrought  with  silk  and  enameled 
with  gold  and  silver.  All  this  warlike  luxury  of  tlu;  youth- 
ful chivalry  was  encouraged  by  the  Moorish  kings,  who  or- 
dained that  no  tax  should  be  imposed  on  the  gold  and  silver 
employed  in  these  embellishments  ;  and  the  same  exce}  tioii 
was  extended  to  the  bracelets  and  other  ornaments  worn  by 
the  fair  dames  of  Granada. 

Of  the  chivalrous  gallantry  which  prevailed  between  the 
sexes  in  this  romantic  period  of  Moorish  history,  we  have 
traces  in  the  thousand  ballads  which  have  come  down  to  our 
day,  and  which  have  given  a  tone  and  colorii-.g  to  S])anish 
amatory  literature,  and  to  everything  in  Spain  connected  with 
the  tender  passion. 

War  was  the  normal  state  of  Granada,  and  its  inhabitants; 
the  common  people  were  subj(;ct  at  any  laoment  to  be  .sum- 
moned to  the  field,  and  all  the  upper  class  was  a  brilliant 
chivalry.  The  Christian  princes,  so  suticessful  in  regaining 
the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  found  their  trium})hs  cheeked  at 
the  mountain  boundaries  of  this  kingdom.  Every  peak  had 
its  atalaya  or  watch-tower,  ready  to  make  its  fire  by  niglit  or 
to  send  up  its  column  of  smoke  by  day,  a  signal  of  invasion. 
at  which  the  whole  country  was  ou  the  alert.  To  penetrate 
the  defiles  of  this  perilous  country  ;  to  surprise  a  frontier  for- 
tress ;  or  to  make  a  foray  into  the  vega  and  a  hasty  ravaj,'e 
within  sight  of  the  very  capital,  wt  re  among  the  most  favorite 
and  daring  exploits  of  the  Castilia.i  chivalry,  liut  they  never 
pretended  to  hold  the  region  thus  ravaged ;  it  was  sack,  Imrn, 
plunder,  and  away!  and  these  desolating  inroads  were  retal- 
iated in  kind  l>y  the  Moorish  cavaliers,  whose  greatest  delight 
was  a  fold,  or  predatory  incursion  into  ',he  Christian  territories 
beyond  the  mountains. 
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A  partisan  warfare  of  this  kind  liad  long  existed  between 
Granada  and  its  most  formidable  antagonists,  the  kingdoms  )f 
Castile  and  Leon.  It  was  one  which  called  out  the  keen  yet 
generous  rivalrj'^  of  Christian  and  Mos)  m  cavaliers,  and  gave 
rise  to  individual  acts  of  chivalrous  gallantry  and  daring 
prowess  ;  but  it  was  one  which  was  gradually  exhausting  the  re- 
sources and  sapping  the  strength  of  Granada.  One  of  the  latest 
of  its  kings,  therefore,  Aben  Ismael  by  name,  disheartened  by 
a  foray  which  had  laid  waste  the  vega,  and  conscious  that  the 
balance  of  warfare  was  against  his  kingdom,  made  a  truce  in 
1457  with  Henry  IV.,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  stipulating 
to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute  of  twelve  thousand  doblas  or  pis- 
toles of  gold,  and  to  liberate  annually  six  hundred  Christian 
captives,  or  in  default  of  captives,  to  give  an  equal  number  of 
Moors  as  hostages ;  all  to  be  delivered  at  the  city  of  Cordova.^ 

The  truce,  however,  was  of  a  partial  nature,  with  singular 
reservations.  It  did  not  include  the  Moorish  frontier  towards 
Jaen,  which  was  to  remain  open  for  the  warlike  enterprises 
of  either  nation  ;  neither  did  it  prohibit  sudden  attacks  upon 
towns  and  castles,  provided  they  were  mere  forays,  conducted 
furtively,  without  sound  of  trumpet  or  display  of  banners; 
or  pitching  of  camps,  or  regular  investment,  and  that  they  did 
not  last  above  three  days." 

Aben  Ismael  was  faithful  in  observing  the  conditions  of  the 
truce,  but  they  were  regarded  with  impatience  by  his  eldest 
son,  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  a  prince  of  a  fiery  and  belligerent 
spirit,  and  fond  of  casing  himself  in  armor  and  mounting  his 
war  horse.  He  had  been  present  at  Cordova  at  one  of  the 
payments  of  tribute,  and  had  witnessed  the  scoffs  and  taunts 
of  the  Christians,  and  his  blood  boiled  whenever  he  recalled 
the  humiliating  scene.  When  he  came  to  the  throne  in  14G5, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  ceased  the  payment  of  the 
tribute  altogether,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  put  him  into  a 
tempest  of  rage  only  to  mention  it. 

'•He  was  a  fierce  and  warlike  infidel,"  says  the  pious  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida  ;  "  his  bitterness  against  the  holy  Christian 
faith  had  been  signalized  in  battle  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  and  the  same  diabolical  spirit  of  hostility  was  apparent 
in  his  ceasing  to  pay  this  most  righteous  tribute." 


•  Garibay,  Compcnd.  L.  17,  c.  3. 
>  /uritA,  Anali'8  «le  Aragon,  L.  20,  c. 
Blflda  Coroo  de  los  If  oros.  L.  6.  c.  3. 
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OP  THE  EMBASSY  OP  DON  JUAN   DE  VERA   TO  DEMAND 
ARUEARS  OF  TRIBUTE  FROM  THE  MOORISH  MONARCH. 

The  flagrant  want  of  faith  of  Muley  Abul  Hassan  in  ful. 
filling  treaty  stipulations,  passed  unresented  during  the  residue 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Impotent,  and  tlie  truce  was  tacitly 
continued  without  the  enforcement  of  tribute,  during  the  lirst 
three  years  of  the  reign  of  his  successors,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  of  glorious  and  happy  memory,  who  were  too  much 
engrossed  by  civil  commotions  in  tlieir  own  dominions,  and  by 
a  war  of  succession  waged  with  them  by  the  king  of  Portugal 
to  risk  an  additional  conflict  with  the  Moorish  sovereifu. 
When,  however,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  truce,  Muley 
Abul  Hassan  sought  a  reuewal  of  it,  the  })ride  and  piety  of 
the  Castilian  sovereigns  were  awakened  to  the  flagrant 
defalcation  of  the  Infidel  king,  and  they  felt  themselves 
called  upon,  by  their  dignity  as  inonarchs,  and  tleir  religious 
obligations  as  champions  of  the  faith,  to  make  a  formal 
demand  for  the  payment  of  arrearages. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1478,  therefore,  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  a 
zealous  and  devout  knight,  full  of  ardor  for  the  faith  and 
loyalty  to  the  crown,  was  sent  as  ambassador  for  the  purpose. 
He  was  armed  at  all  points,  gallantly  mounted,  and  followed 
by  a  moderate  but  well-appointed  retinue  ;  in  this  way  he 
crossed  the  Moorish  frontier,  and  passed  slowly  through  the 
country,  looking  round  him  with  the  eyes  of  a  practised 
warrior,  and  carefully  noting  its  military  points  and  cai)abili- 
ties.  He  saw  tliat  the  Moor  was  well  ju-epared  for  j)ossible 
hostilities.  Every  town  was  strongly  fortified.  The  vega 
was  studded  with  towers  of  refuge  for  the  peasantry  :  every 
pass  of  the  mountain  had  its  castle  of  defence,  every  lofty 
height  its  watch-tower.  As  the  Christian  cavaliers  passed 
under  the  walls  of  the  fortresses,  lances  and  cimeters  flashed 
from  their  battlements,  and  the  Moorish  sentinels  darted 
from  their  dark  eyes  glances  of  hatred  and  defiance.  It  was 
evident  that  a  war  with  this  kingdom  must  be  a  war  of  posts, 
full  of  doughty  peril  and  valiant  enterprise;  where  every 
step  must  be  gained  by  toil  and  bloodshed,  and  maintained 
with  the  utmost  difliculty.  The  warrior  spirit  of  the  cava- 
liers kindled  at  the  thoughts,  and  they  were  impatient  for 
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hostilities;  "not,"  says  Antonio  Agapida,  "from  any  thirst 
for  rapine  and  revenge,  but  from  that  pure  and  lioly  indigna- 
tion which  every  Spanish  Uniglit  i-ntcrtained  at  beholding  this 
beautiful  dominion  of  his  ancestors  defiled  by  the  footsteps 
of  Infidel  usurpers.  It  was  impossible,"  he  adds,  "  to  con- 
template this  delicious  country,  and  not  long  to  see  it  restored 
to  the  dominion  of  the  true  faith,  and  the  sway  of  the  Christian 
iiionarchs." 

Arrived  at  the  gates  of  Granada,  Don  Juan  de  Vera  and  his 
companions  saw  the  same  vigilant  preparations  on  the  part  of 
the  Moorish  king.  His  walls  and  towers  were  of  vast 
strength,  in  complete  repair,  and  mounted  with  lorabards  and 
other  heavy  ordnance.  His  magazines  were  well  stored  with 
the  nuinitions  of  war :  lie  had  a  mighty  host  of  foot-soldiers, 
together  v/ith  squadrons  of  cavalry,  ready  to  scour  the  country 
anil  carry  on  either  defensive  or  predatory  warfare.  The 
Christian  warriors  noted  these  things  without  dismay  ;  their 
hearts  rather  glowed  with  emulation,  at  the  thoughts  of 
encountering  su  worthy  a  foe.  As  they  slowly  pranced 
througli  the  streets  of  Granada,  they  looked  round  with 
eagerness  on  its  stately  palaces,  and  sumptuous  mosques ; 
on  its  alcayceria  or  bazaar,  crowded  with  silks  and  cloth  of 
silver  and  gold,  with  jewels  and  precious  stones,  and  other 
rich  merchandise,  the  luxuries  of  every  clime ;  and  they 
longed  for  the  time  when  all  tliis  wealth  sliould  be  the  spoil 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  faith,  and  when  each  tramp  of  their 
steeds  might  be  fetlock  deep  in  the  blood  and  carnage  of  the 
Infidels. 

The  Moorish  inhabitants  looked  jealously  at  this  small  but 
proud  array  of  Spanish  chivalry,  a  it  paraded,  with  that 
stateliness  possessed  only  by  Spanish  cavaliers,  through  the 
renowned  gate  of  Elvira.  They  were  struck  with  the  stern 
and  lofty  demeanor  of  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  and  his  sinewy 
frame,  which  showed  him  formed  for  hardy  deeds  of  arms  ; 
0  .d  they  supposed  he  had  come  in  search  of  distinction,  by 
defying  the  Moorish  knights  in  open  tourney,  or  in  the  famous 
tilt  with  reeds,  for  which  they  were  so  renowned :  for  it  was 
still  the  custom  of  the  knights  of  either  nation  to  mingle  in 
these  courteous  and  chivalrous  contests,  during  the  intervals 
of  war.  When  thoy  learnt,  however,  that  he  was  come  to 
demand  the  tribute  so  abhorrent  to  the  ears  of  the  fiery 
monarch,  they  observed  that  it  well  required  a  warrior  of  his 
apparent  nerve,  to  execute  such  an  embassy. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  received  the  cavalier  in  state,  seated 
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oil  a  magnificoiit  divan,  and  surrounded  by  the  officers  of  his 
court,  in  the  liall  of  ambassadors,  one  of  the  most  sumptuous 
a])artmcnts  of  the  Alliauibra.  When  I)e  Vera  had  delivored 
liis  message,  a  liaughty  and  bitter  smile  curled  the  lip  of 
the  fierce  monarch.  "  Tell  your  sovereigns,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
kings  of  Granada,  who  used  to  pay  tribute  in  nioney  to  the 
Castilian  crown,  are  dead.  Our  mint  at  present  coins  nothing 
but  blades  of  cimeters  and  heads  of  lances."  * 

The  defiance  couched  in  this  proud  reply  was  heard  witli 
secret  satisfaction  by  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  for  he  was  a  bokl 
soldier  and  a  devout  hater  of  the  Infidels ;  and  he  saw  iron 
war  in  the  words  of  the  Moorish  monarch.  Being  master, 
however,  of  all  points  of  etiquette,  he  retained  an  inflexible 
demeanor,  and  retired  from  the  apartment  with  stately  and 
ceremonious  gravity.  His  treatment  was  suited  to  his  rank 
and  dignity  ;  a  magnificent  apartment  in  the  Alhambra  was 
assigned  to  him  ;  and  before  his  departure,  a  cimeter  was 
sent  to  him  by  the  king ;  the  blade  of  the  finest  Damascus 
steel,  the  hilt  of  agate  enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  the 
guard  of  gold.  De  Vera  drew  it,  and  smiled  grimly  a':  lie 
noticed  the  admirable  temper  of  the  blade.  "  Hi;?  majesty 
has  given  me  a  trenchant  weapon,"  said  he  :  "I  trust  a  time 
will  come  when  I  may  show  him  that  I  know  how  to  use  his 
royal  present."  The  reply  was  considered  a  compliment,  of 
course ;  the  bystanders  little  knew  the  bitter  hostility  that 
lay  couched  beneath. 

On  his  return  to  Cordova,  Don  Juan  de  Vera  delivered  the 
reply  of  the  M  oor,  but  at  the  same  time  reported  tlie  state  of 
his  territories.  These  had  been  strengthened  and  augmented 
during  the  weak  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  recent  troubles 
of  Castile.  Many  cities  and  strong  places  contiguous  to 
Granada,  but  heretofore  conquered  by  the  Christians,  had 
renewed  their  allegiance  to  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  so  that  liis 
kingdom  now  contained  fourteen  cities,  ninety-seven  fortified 
places,  besides  numerous  unwalled  towns  and  villages  defended 
l)y  formidable  castles,  while  Granada  towered  in  the  centre 
as  the  citadel. 

The  wary  Ferdinand,  as  he  listened  to  the  military  report 
of  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  saw  that  the  present  was  no  time  for 
hostilities  with  a  warrior  kingdom,  so  bristled  over  with 
means  of  defence.  The  internal  discords  of  Castile  still  con- 
tinued, as  did  the  war  with  Portugal ;  under  these  cireum- 

>  Garabay,  L.  40.  c.  29.    Coade,  Iliat.  Arab.  p.  4,  o.  34. 
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stances  he  forbore  to  insist  upon  the  payment  of  tribute,  and 
tacitly  porniitted  the  truce  to  continue  ;  but  the  defiance  con- 
tained ill  the  reply  of  Muley  Abul  Hassan  remained  rankling 
in  his  bosom  as  a  future  ground  of  war ;  and  De  Vera's  de- 
scription of  Granada  as  the  centre  of  a  system  of  strongholds 
and  rock-built  castles,  suggested  to  him  his  plan  of  conquest ; 
by  taking  town  after  town,  and  fortress  after  fortress,  and 
gradually  plucking  away  all  the  supports  before  he  attempted 
the  capital.  He  expressed  his  resolution  in  a  memorable  pun, 
or  play  upon  the  name  of  Granada,  which  signifies  a  ponie< 
granate.  "  I  will  pick  out  the  seeds  of  this  pomegranate  one 
by  one,"  said  the  cool  and  crafty  Ferdinand. 

NoTK.  —  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  the  author  recounted  a  char- 
acteristic adventure  of  the  stout  Juan  de  Vera,  as  happening  on  the  occa- 
sion of  tliis  embassy;  a  further  consultation  of  historical  authorities  lias 
induced  liini  to  transfer  it  to  a  second  embassy  of  De  Vera's;  which  the 
reader  will  find  related  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


DOMESTIC  FEUDS  IN  THE  ALHAMBRA  —  RIVAL  SULTANAS  — 
PRKDICTIONS  CONCERNING  BOABDILTHE  HEIR  TO  THE  THRONE 
—  HOW  FERDINAND  MEDITATES  WAR  AGAINST  GRANADA, 
AND  HOW  HE  IS  ANTICIPATED. 

Though  Muley  Abul  Hassan  was  at  peace  in  his  external 
relations,  a  civil  war  raged  in  his  harem,  which  it  is  proper  to 
notice,  as  it  had  a  fatal  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  king- 
dom. Though  cruel  by  nature,  he  was  uxorious,  and  some- 
what prone  to  be  managed  by  his  wives.  Early  in  life  he  had 
married  his  kinswoman,  Ayxa,  (or  Ayesha,)  daughter  of  his 
great  uncle,  the  Sultan  Mohammed  VII.,  surnamed  El  Hay- 
zari,  or  the  left-handed.  She  was  a  woman  of  almost  mascu- 
line spirit  and  energy,  and  of  such  immaculate  and  inaccessible 
virtue,  that  she  was  generally  called  La  Horra,  or,  The  Chaste. 
By  her  he  had  a  son,  Abu  Abdallah ;  or,  as  he  is  commonly 
named  by  historians,  Boabdil.  The  court  astrologers,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  infant,  but  were 
seized  with  fear  and  trembling  as  they  regarded  it.  "Allali 
Achbar !  God  is  great ! "  exclaimed  they,  "  He  alone  controls 
the  fate  of  empires.     It  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  this 
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child  will  one  day  sit  upon  the  throne,  but  tliat  tho  downfall 
of  tlie  kingdom  will  be  accomjilisheil  during  his  reign."  From 
that  time  the  prince  had  been  regarded  with  aversion  hy  i,ij 
father;  and  tlie  prediction  which  hung  over  hiin,  aiul  tlie 
persecutions  to  which  he  became  subjected,  jirocured  liim  the 
surname  of  El  Zogoybi,  or,  The  Unforcunato.  He  grew  up 
liowever,  under  the  protection  of  his  valiant-hearted  iiiotlier' 
who,  by  the  energy  of  her  character,  long  maintained  an  un- 
disputed sway  in  the  harem,  until,  as  her  youth  passed  away 
and  her  beauty  declined,  a  fornddable  rival  arose. 

In  one  of  the  forays  of  the  Moorish  chivalry  into  the  Cluis- 
tian  territories,  they  had  surprised  a  frontier  fortress,  com- 
manded by  Sancho  Ximenes  de  Solis,  a  noble  and  valiant 
cavalier,  who  fell  in  bravely  defending  it.  Among  the  caii- 
tives  was  his  daughter  Isabella,  then  .almost  in  her  ini'aiicy ; 
who  was  brought  to  Granada;  delicately  raised,  and  odueaUMl 
in  the  iMoslem  faith. ^  Her  Moorish  captors  gave  her  the  name 
of  Fatima,  but  as  she  grew  up  her  surj)assing  beauty  gained 
her  the  surname  of  Zoraya,  or,  the  Morning  Star,  by  wliich 
she  has  become  known  in  history.  Her  charms  at  k-ii^'th 
attracted  the  notice  of  i\Iuley  Abul  Hassan,  and  slui  soon 
became  a  member  of  his  harem.  Some  have  spoken  of  her  as 
a  Christian  slave,  whom  he  had  made  his  concubine ;  but 
others,  with  more  truth,  rej)resent  her  as  one  of  his  wives, 
and  ultimately  his  favorite  Sultana ;  and  indeed  it  was  often 
the  case  that  female  cajitives  of  rank  and  beauty,  when  con- 
verted to  the  faith  of  Islam,  became  united  to  the  proudest 
and  loftiest  of  their  captors. 

Zoraya  soon  acquired  complete  ascendency  over  the  mind 
of  Muley  Abul  Hassan.  She  was  as  ambitious  as  she  was 
beautiful,  and,  having  l)ecome  the  mother  of  two  sons,  looked 
forward  to  tlic  possibility  of  one  of  them  sittir-g  on  the  throne 
of  Granada.  Tliese  ambitious  views  were  oncouragc.'d,  if  not 
suggested,  by  a  faction  which  gathered  round  her,  inspired 
by  kindr>^d  sympathies.  The  king's  vizier,  Abul  Cacini  Va- 
n(!gas,  who  had  great  influenee  over  him,  was,  like  Zoraya,  of 
Christian  descent,  being  of  the  noble  house  of  Luque.  Ilis 
father,  one  of  the  Vanegas  of  Cordova,  had  been  captured  in 
infancy  and  brought  up  as  a  Moslem."  From  him  sprang  the 
vizier,  Abul  Cacim  Vanegas,  and  his  brother  lleduan  Vanegas, 
likewise  high  in  rank  in  the  court  of  Muley  Abul  Hassan; 
and  they  had  about  them  numerous  and  powerful  connections, 

>  Cronicu  del  (irim  Carditial,  cap.  71. 

*  Cura  de  los  i'ulactoii,  Hiut.  de  lo8  Ueyei  C«toI,  cap.  M. 
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cU  basking  in  court  favor.  Tlioujjh  Moslems  in  faith,  they 
were  all  drawn  to  Zoraya  by  the  tie  of  loreif^ii  ami  Christian 
descent,  ami  sought  to  elevate  her  and  her  children  to  tlie 
(lisparagenuiut  of  Ayxa  la  Horra  and  her  son  lioahdil.  The 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  were  suj»j)orted  by  the  noble  and 
once  potent  family  of  the  Abeneerrages,  and  by  Aben  Comixa, 
alcayde  of  the  Alhanibra;  and  between  these  two  factions, 
headed  by  rival  sultanas,  the  harem  of  Mulcy  Al)ul  Hassan 
became  the  scene  of  inveterate  jealousies  and  intrigues,  which 
in  time,  as  will  bo  shown,  led  to  popular  commotions  and 
civil  wars.' 

While  these  female  feuds  were  threatening  Muley  Abul 
Hassan  with  trouble  and  disaster  at  home,  his  evil  genius 
prompted  him  to  an  enterprise  which  involved  him  in  tenfold 
daiif^er  from  abroad.  The  reader  has  already  been  apprised  of 
a  singular  clause  in  the  truce  existing  between  the  Christians 
ami  the  Moors,  permitting  hasty  dashijs  into  each  others'  ter- 
ritories, and  assaults  of  towns  and  fortresses,  provided  they 
were  carried  on  as  mere;  forays,  and  without  the  parade  of  regu- 
lar warfare.  Along  time  had  elapsed,  however,  without  any 
incursion  of  the  kind  on  the  part  of  the  Moors,  and  the  Chris- 
tian towns  on  the  frontiers  had,  in  consequence,  fallen  into  a 
state  of  the  most  negligent  security.  In  an  unlucky  mon)ent, 
Muley  Abul  Hassan  was  tempted  to  one  of  these  forays  by 
learning  that  the  fortress  of  Zahara,  on  the  frontier  between 
Konda  and  ^ledina  Sidonia,  was  but  feebly  garrisoned  and 
scantily  su})i»lied,  and  that  its  alcayde  was  careless  of  his 
charge.  This  important  post  was  built  on  the  crest  of  a  rocky 
mountain,  with  a  strong  castle  perched  above  it,  upo;;  acliif,  so 
high  that  it  was  said  to  be  above  the  flight  of  birds  or  drift  of 
clouds.  The  streets  and  many  of  the  houses  were  mere  excava- 
tions, wrought  out  of  the  living  rock.  The  town  had  but  one 
gate,  opening  to  the  west,  and  defended  by  towers  aiul  bul- 
warks. The  only  ascent  to  this  cragged  fortress  was  by  roads 
cut  in  the  rock,  so  rugged  in  many  places  as  to  resemble  broken 
stairs.  In  a  word,  the  impregnable  security  of  Zahara  had 
become  so  proverbial  throughout  Spain,  that  a  woman  of  for- 
bidding and  inaccessible  virtue  was  called  a  Zaharena.  But 
the  strongest  fortress  and  sternest  virtue  have  weak  points,  and 
require  unremitting  vigilance  to  guard  them  :  let  warrior  aud 
dame  take  warning  from  the  fate  of  Zahara. 


■  U  U  to  be  Doled  that  several  liifitorianR  hnre  erroneouBlf  represented  ZorarA  as 
the  mothor  of  KoabdU,  instead  of  Ayxs  la  llorra;  and  the  Abrncprrapes  as  the 
opponents  of  KoabdU,  instead  of  his  stroniioiis  adherents.  The  statement  in  the 
text  is  uocording  to  the  most  reliable  authorities. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EXPEDITION    OF   MULKY    AHUL    HASSAN    A(JAINST   THK   icnu. 

TKKH8   OK   ZAIIAUA. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  four  huiulrod  and 
eighty-one,  and  but  a  night  or  two  aftt-r  the  fostival  of  the 
most  blessed  Nativity,  the  inhabitants  of  Zahara  w<ne  sunk 
in  profound  sleep;  the  very  si'ntinel  had  deserU'il  lijs  iiust 
and  sought  shelter  from  a  tempest  whitdi  had  rageil  i'or  thive 
nights  in  succession  ;  for  it  appeared  l)ut  litth;  probable  tliat 
an  enemy  would  be  abroad  during  sueh  an  uproar  of  the  ele- 
ments. Hut  evil  spirits  work  best  during  a  storm.  In  the 
midst  of  the  night,  an  uproar  rose  within  the  walls  of  Ziduiru 
more  awful  than  the  raging  of  the  storm.  A  fearful  ahuni 
cry  —  "  The  Moor  !  the  Moor  !  "  resouiuled  through  the  streets 
mingled  with  the  clash  of  arms,  the  shriek  of  anguish,  and 
the  shout  of  victory.  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  force,  luid  hurried  from  Granadii,  and  ]>  issed  unob- 
served through  the  mountains  in  the  obscurity  of  tlie  tempest. 
While  the  storm  j)elted  the  sentinel  from  his  post,  and  liowled 
round  tower  and  battlement,  the  Moors  had  i)huite(l  their 
scaling-ladders,  and  mounted  securely,  into  both  town  and 
castle.  The  garrison  was  unsuspicious  of  dinger,  until  l)uttle 
and  massacre  burst  forth  within  its  very  walls.  It  seemed  to 
the  affrighted  inhabitants,  as  if  the  fiends  of  the  air  liad  eonie 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  pos.sessed  themselves  of 
tower  and  turret.  The  war  cry  resounded  on  every  side,  siiout 
answering  shout,  above,  below,  on  the  battlements  of  tlie  eusile, 
in  the  streets  of  the  town  — the  foe  was  in  all  j)arts  wnipped 
in  obscurity,  but  acting  in  concert  by  the  aid  of  iJrceoneerted 
signals.  Starting  from  sleep,  the  soldiers  were  intercepted 
and  cut  down  as  they  rushed  from  their  quarters  ;  or,  if  tliey 
escaped,  they  knew  not  where  to  assemble,  or  where  to  strike. 
Wherever  lights  appeared,  the  flashing  cimeter  was  at  its 
deadly  work,  and  all  who  attempted  resistance  fell  beneatli 
its  edge. 

In  a  little  while,  the  struggle  was  at  an  end.  Those  who 
were  not  slain  took  refuge  in  the  secret  i)laces  of  their  houses, 
orprave  tiiemselves  up  as  cai)tives.  The  clash  of  arms  ceased; 
and  the  storm  continued  its  howling,  mingled  with  the  occa- 
shutat  of  th«"  Moorish  soldiery,  roaming  in  search  of 
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pliiiKl'T.  Wliilf"  tlio  iiili.'ibitfmts  worn  tr<Mnl)liiij»  for  Uioir  fiito 
;i  tiiiiii|H't  n'soiiiidtMl  tliroui,'!!  the  streets,  suininoniii};  them 
all  to  assemble,  uiuiriiied,  in  the  )iulili(!  s(iii;ire.  lleii!  they 
wero  suirouiuled  by  si>l(lieiy,  jiiul  strhaly  ^'Uiinled,  until  diiy- 
hroak.  When  tlie  day  dawned,  it  was  i)ite()U3  to  beliold  this 
oiico  prosperous  coinnumity,  who  had  lain  down  to  rest  in 
nciu'ot'ul  security,  now  (jrowiUfd  toj,'eth(fr  without  distinetiou 
(it  ;ige,  or  rank,  or  sex,  and  almost  without  raiment,  durinj,' 
tht!  severity  of  a  wintry  storm.  Tlio  fiiM'ou  Mul(!y  Abid  Has- 
san Itinied  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  {)ray'jrs  and  ri-monstrances, 
jiiul  ordered  them  to  be  conducted  captives  to  GraJiada.  Leav- 
ing'a  strong'  garrison  in  both  town  and  cas:  ic,  with  orders  to 
imt  them  in  a  complete  state  of  defence,  he  returned,  flushed 
with  vit^tory,  to  his  capital,  entering?  it  at  the  heatl  of  his 
troops,  laden  with  spoil,  and  bearing  in  triumph  the  banners 
and  pennons  taken  at  Zahara. 

Wliile  jtreparations  were  making  for  jousts  and  other  fes- 
tivities, in  honor  of  this  victory  over  the  Christians,  the 
captives  of  Zaliara  arrived  —  a  wretclnid  train  of  men,  women, 
anil  children,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  haggard  with  despair, 
and  driven  like  cattle  into  the  city  gates,  by  a  detachiupnt 
of  Moorish  soldiery. 

Deep  was  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  people  of  Gra- 
nada, at  this  cruel  scene.  Old  men,  who  had  experienced  the 
calamities  of  warfare,  antiidpated  coming  troubles.  Mothers 
clasped  their  infants  to  their  breasts,  as  they  beheld  the  hap- 
less females  of  Zahara,  with  their  children  expiring  in  their 
arms.  On  every  side,  the  accents  of  pity  for  the  sufferers  were 
mingled  with  ext^crations  of  the  barbarity  of  the  king.  The 
preparations  for  festivity  were  neglected ;  and  the  viand.s, 
which  were  to  have  feasted  the  conquerors,  were  distributed 
among  the  captives. 

The  nobles  and  alfaquis,  however,  repaired  to  the  Alhambra, 
to  congratulate  the  king;  for,  whatever  storms  may  rage  in 
the  lower  regions  of  society,  rarely  do  any  clouds,  but  clouds 
of  incense,  rise  to  the  awful  eminence  of  the  throne.  In  this 
instance,  however,  a  voice  rose  from  the  midst  of  the  obse- 
quious crowd,  and  burst  like  thunder  upon  the  ears  of  Abul 
Hassan.  "Woe!  woe!  woe!  to  (iranada!"  exclaimed  the 
voice ;  "  its  hour  of  desolation  a])proaches.  The  ruins  of 
Zahara  will  fall  upon  our  heads ;  my  spirit  tells  me  that  the 
end  of  our  empire  is  at  hand  !  "  All  shrank  back  aghast,  and 
left  the  denouncer  of  woe  standing  alone  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall.     He  was  an  ancient  and  hoary  man,  in  the  rude  attire  of 
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a  d«>rvise.  Ago  had  withered  his  form  without  quenching  the 
lim  of  his  spirit,  wliich  ghired  in  baleful  lustre  from  his  eyes. 
lie  was  (say  the  Arabian  historians)  one  of  those  holy  men 
termed  santons,  who  pass  their  lives  in  hermitages,  in  fastin^ 
meditation,  and  prayer,  until  they  attain  to  the  purity  of  saints 
and  the  foresight  of  prophets.  "  Ho  was,"  says  the  indignant 
Fray  Antonio  Agapi  la,  *'  a  son  of  lielial,  one  of  those  fanatio 
infidels  possessed  by  the  devil,  who  are  sometimes  permitted 
to  ])n'diot  the  truth  to  their  followers;  but  with  the  proviso, 
that  their  prediction  shall  be  of  no  avail." 

The  voice  of  the  santon  resounded  through  the  lofty  hall 
of  the  Alhanibra,  and  struck  silence  and  awe  into  the  crowd  of 
courtly  sycophants.  Muley  Abul  Hassan  alone  was  un- 
moved ;  he  eyed  the  hoary  anchorite  with  scorn  as  lie  stood 
dauntless  before  him,  and  treated  Lis  predictions  as  tlie  rav- 
ings of  a  maniac.  The  santon  rushed  from  the  royal  presence, 
and,  descending  into  the  city,  hurried  through  its  streets  and 
squares  with  frantic  gesticulations.  His  voice  was  heard,  in 
every  part,  in  awful  denunciation.  "The  peace  is  broken! 
exterminating  war  is  commenced.  Woe  !  woe  !  woe  to  Gra- 
nada !  its  fall  is  at  hand  !  desolation  will  dwell  in  its  palaces ; 
its  strong  men  will  fall  beneath  the  sword,  its  children  and 
maidens  be  led  into  captivity.  Zahara  is  but  a  type  of 
Granada! " 

Terror  seized  upon  the  populace,  for  they  considered  tliese 
ravings  as  the  inspirations  of  prophecy.  S^me  hid  themselves 
in  their  dwellings,  as  in  a  time  of  general  mourning ;  while 
some  gathered  together  in  knots  in  the  streets  and  stjuares, 
alarming  each  other  with  dismal  forebodings,  and  cursing  the 
rashness  and  cruelty  of  the  king. 

The  Moorish  monarcii  heeded  not  their  murmurs.  Know- 
ing that  his  ex})loit  must  drq,w  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the 
Christians,  he  now  threw  off  all  reserve,  and  made  attem})ts  to 
surprise  Castellan  and  Elvira,  though  without  success,  lie 
sent  alfaquis,  also,  to  the  Barbary  ])owers,  informing  them 
that  the  sword  was  drawn,  and  inviting  the  African  princes 
to  aid  him  with  men  and  supplies  in  maintaining  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  and  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  against  the  violence 
of  unbelievers. 

While  discontent  exhaled  itself  in  murmurs  among  the  com- 
mon  people,  however,  it  fomented  in  dangerous  conspiracies 
among  the  nobles,  and  Muley  Abul  Hassan  was  startled  by 
information  of  a  design  to  depose  him  and  place  his  sou 
Boabdil  upon  the  throne.     His  first  measure  was  to  confine 
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the  prince  and  his  mother  in  tlie  tower  of  Comares;  then, 
calliii"  to  Tiind  the  prediction  of  the  astrologers,  that  the  youth 
would  one  day  sit  on  tlie  throne  of  Granada,  lie  impiously 
set  the  stars  at  defiance.  "  The  sword  of  the  executioner," 
said  he,  "shall  prove  the  fallacy  of  those  lying  horoscopes, 
and  shall  silence  the  ambition  of  Boabdil." 

The  Sultana  Ayxa,  apprised  of  the  imminent  danger  of  her 
son,  concerted  a  plan  for  his  escape.  At  the  dead' of  the  night 
slie  gained  access  to  his  prison,  and  tying  together  the  shawls 
and  scarfs  of  herself  and  her  female  attendants,  lowered  him 
down  from  a  balcony  of  the  Alhambra,  to  the  steep  rocky  hill- 
side which  sweeps  down  to  the  Uarro.  Here  some  of  her 
devoted  adherents  were  waiting  to  receive  him,  who,  mount- 
ing him  on  a  swift  horse,  spirited  him  away  to  the  city  of 
Guadix,  in  the  Alpuxaras. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


EXPEDITTON    OP    THE    MARQUES    OF    CADIZ    AGAINST    ALHAMA. 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  king  Ferdinand  when  he 
heard  of  the  storming  of  Zahara;  though  the  outrage  of  the 
Moor  happened  most  opportunely.  The  war  between  Castile 
and  Portugal  had  come  to  a  close ;  the  factions  of  the  Spanish 
nobles  were  for  the  most  part  quelled.  The  Castilian  mon- 
archs  had  now,  therefore,  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  cher- 
ished object  of  their  ambition,  the  conquest  of  Granada.  The 
pious  heart  of  Isabella  yearned  to  behold  the  entire  peninsula 
redeemed  from  the  domination  of  the  Infidel ;  while  Ferdi- 
nand, in  whom  religious  zeal  was  mingled  with  temporal  j>()l- 
icy,  looked  with  a  craving  eye  to  the  rich  territory  of  the 
Moor,  studded  with  wealthy  towns  and  cities.  Muley  Abu  I 
Hassan  had  rashly  or  unwarily  thrown  the  brand  that  was  to 
produce  the  wide  conflagation.  Ferdinand  was  not  the  one 
to  quench  the  flames.  He  immediately  issued  orders  to  all  the 
adelantados  and  alcaydes  of  the  frontiers,  to  maintain  the 
utmost  vigilance  at  their  several  posts,  and  to  prepare  to  carry 
lire  and  sword  into  the  territories  of  the  Moors. 

Among  the  many  valiant  cavaliers  who  rallied  round  the 
throne  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  one  of  the  most  eminent  in 
rank  and  renowned  in  arms  was  Don  Koderigo  Ponce  de  Leon, 
marques  of  Cadiz.     As  he  was  the  distinguished  champion  of 
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this  holy  war,  and  conunandod  in  most  of  its  enterprises  and 
iKit.tles,  it  is  meet  that  some  parlieuhir  account  shouhl  he  given 
of  liim.  He  was  born  in  1443,  of  the  valiant  lineage  of  the 
ronces,  and  from  his  earl'  /outh  had  rendered  himself 
illustrious  in  the  field.  He  was  of  the  middle  stature,  with  a 
muscular  and  powerful  frame,  capable  of  great  exertion  and 
fatigue.  His  hair  and  beard  were  red  and  curled,  his  eouute- 
nance  was  open  and  magnanimous,  of  a  ruddy  complexion 
and  slightly  marked  with  the  small-pox.  He  was  temperate' 
chaste,  valiant,  vigilant;  a  just  and  generous  master  to  his 
vassals;  frank  and  noble  in  his  deportment  towards  his 
equals  ;  loving  and  faithful  to  his  friends  ;  fierce  and  terrible 
yet  magnanimous,  to  his  enemies.  He  was  considered  the 
mirror  of  chivalry  of  his  times,  and  compared  by  contem- 
porary historians  to  the  immortal  Cid. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  had  vast  possessions  in  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  Andalusia,  including  many  towns  and  castles 
and  could  lead  forth  an  army  into  the  field  from  his  own  v:issals 
and  dependants.  On  receiving  the  orders  of  the  king,  he 
burned  to  signalize  himself  by  some  sudden  incursion  into  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  that  should  give  a  brilliant  eoumience- 
ment  to  the  war,  and  should  console  the  sovereigns  for  the 
insult  they  had  received  in  the  capture  of  Zahara.  As  his 
estates  lay  near  to  the  Moorish  frontiers,  and  were  subject  to 
sudden  inroads,  he  had  always  in  his  pay  numbers  of  adalides, 
or  scouts  and  guides,  many  of  them  converted  Moors.  Those 
he  sent  out  in  all  directions,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  procure  all  kinds  of  information  important  to 
the  security  of  the  frontier.  One  of  these  spies  came  to  him 
one  day  in  his  town  of  Marchena,  and  informed  him  tliat  the 
Moorish  town  of  Alhama  was  slightly  garrisoned  and  negli- 
gently guarded,  and  might  be  taken  by  surprise.  This  was  a 
large,  wealthy,  and  populous  place  within  a  few  leagues  of 
(iranada.  It  was  situated  on  a  rocky  height,  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  a  river,  and  defended  by  a  fortress  to  whioli  there 
was  no  access  but  by  a  steep  and  cragged  asc^ent.  The  strength 
of  its  situation,  and  its  Ix'ing  embosonu'd  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  had  ))roduct'd  the  careless  security  which  now  in- 
vited attack. 

To  ascertain  fully  the  state  of  the  fortress,  tlie  marques 
despatched  secretly  a  veteran  soldier,  who  was  highly  in  liis 
confidence.  His  name  was  Ortega  de  I'rado.  a  man  of  gnat 
activity,  shrewdness,  and  valor,  and  ca,pta,iji  of  escaladors  (sol- 
diers  employed   to  scale  the  walls  of    fortresses  in  time  of 
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attack).  Ortega  approached  Alhama  one  moonless  niglit,  and 
naced  along  its  walls  with  noiseless  step,  laying  his  ear  occa- 
sionally to  the  ground  or  to  the  wall.  Every  time,  he  distin- 
(Tuished  the  measured  tread  of  a  sentinel,  and  now  and  then 
the  challenge  of  the  nightwatch  going  its  rounds.  Finding  the 
town  thus  guarded,  he  clambered  to  the  castle :  —  there  all  was 
silent.  As  he  ranged  its  lofty  battlements,  between  him  and 
the  sky  he  saw  no  sentinel  on  duty.  He  noticed  certain  places 
where  the  wall  might  be  ascended  by  scaling-ladders ;  and, 
haviii"  marked  the  hour  of  relieving  guard,  and  made  all 
necessary  observations,  he  retired  without  being  discovered. 

Ortega  returned  to  Marchena,  and  assured  the  marques  of 
Cadiz  of  the  practicability  of  scaling  the  castle  of  Alhama, 
and  taking  it  by  surprise.  The  marques  had  a  secret  con- 
ference with  Don  Pedro  Enriquez,  adelantado  of  Andalusia ; 
Don  Diego  de  Merlo,  commander  of  Seville ;  Sancho  de  Avila, 
alcayde  of  Carmona,  and  others,  who  all  agreed  to  aid  him  with 
their  forces.  On  an  appointed  day,  tlie  several  commanders  as- 
sembled at  Marchena  with  their  troops  and  retainers.  None  but 
the  leaders  knew  the  object  or  destination  of  the  enterprise  ; 
but  it  was  enough  to  rouse  the  Andalusian  spirit,  to  know  that 
a  foray  was  intended  into  the  country  of  their  old  ene-mies,  the 
Moors.  Secrecy  and  celerity  were  necessary  for  success. 
They  set  out  promptly,  with  three  thousand  genetes,  or  light 
cavalry,  and  four  thousand  infantry.  They  chose  a  route  but 
little  travelled,  by  the  way  of  Antiquera,  passing  with  great  la- 
bor through  rugged  and  solitary  defiles  of  the  Sierra  or  chain  of 
mountains  of  Arrecife,  and  left  all  their  baggage  on  tlie  banks 
of  the  river  Yeguas,  to  be  brought  after  them.  This  march 
was  principally  in  the  night ;  all  day  they  remained  quiet ;  no 
noise  was  suffered  in  their  camp,  and  no  fires  were  made,  lest 
the  smoke  should  betray  them.  On  the  third  day  they  resumed 
their  march  as  the  evening  darkened,  and  forcing  themselves 
forward  at  as  quick  a  pace  as  the  rugged  and  dangerous  moun- 
tain roads  would  permit,  they  descended  towards  midnight  into 
a  small  deep  valley,  only  half  a  league  from  Alhama.  Here 
they  made  a  halt,  fatigued  by  this  forced  march,  during  a 
long  dark  evening  towards  the  end  of  February. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  now  explained  to  the  troops  the  object 
of  the  expedition.  He  told  them  lZ  was  for  the  glory  of  the 
mool  holy  faith,  and  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  countrymen 
at  Zahara;  and  that  the  town  of  Alhama,  full  of  wealthy 
spoil,  was  the  place  to  be  attacked.  The  troops  were  roused 
GO  new  ardor  by  these  words,  and  desired  to  be  led  forthwith 
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to  the  assault.  They  arrived  close  t,o  Alhama  about  two  hourn 
before  daybreak.  Here  the  army  remained  in  ambush,  while 
three  hundred  men  were  despatched  to  scale  the  walls  and  get 
possession  of  the  castle.  They  were  picked  men,  many  of  thein 
alcaydes  and  officers,  men  who  preferred  deatli  to  dishonor 
This  gallant  band  was  guided  by  the  escalador  Ortes^a  de 
I'ardo,  at  the  head  of  thirty  men  with  scaling-ladders,  ^'liey 
clambered  the  ascent  to  the  castle  in  silence,  and  arrived  under 
tlie  dark  shadow  of  its  towers  without  being  discovered.  Not 
a  Jight  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  sound  to  be  heard;  the  whole 
pl-'xce  was  wrapped  in  profound  repose. 

Fixing  their  ladders,  they  ascended  cautiously  and  with 
noiseless  steps.  Ortega  was  the  first  that  mounted  upon  the 
battlements,  followed  by  one  Martin  Galindo,  a  youtliful  es- 
quire, full  of  spirit  and  eager  for  distinction.  Moving  stealth- 
ily along  the  parapet  to  the  portal  of  the  citadel,  tliey  came 
upon  the  sentinel  by  surprise.  Ortega  siezed  him  by  tlie 
throat,  brandished  a  dagger  before  his  eyes,  and  ordered  hiin 
to  point  the  way  to  the  guard-room.  The  inlidel  obeyed,  and 
was  instantly  despatched,  to  prevent  his  giving  an  alarm, 
The  guard-room  was  a  scene  rather  of  massacre  than  couibat. 
Some  of  the  soldiery  were  killed  while  sleeping,  others  were 
cut  down  almost  without  resistance,  bewildered  by  so  unex 
pected  an  assault :  all  were  despatched,  for  the  scaling  party 
was  too  small  to  make  prisoners  or  to  spare.  The  alarm  S])read 
throughout  the  castle,  but  by  this  time  the  three  lunulrcd 
picked  men  had  mounted  the  battlements.  The  garrison, 
startled  from  sleep,  found  the  emeny  already  masters  of  the 
towers.  Some  of  the  Moors  were  cut  down  at  once,  others 
fought  desperately  from  room  to  room,  and  the  whole  c;istle 
resounded  with  the  clash  of  arms,  the  cries  of  the  combatants. 
and  the  groans  of  the  wounded.  The  army  in  ambush,  tiiuling 
by  the  uproar  that  the  castle  was  surprised,  now  rushed  from 
their  concealment,  and  approached  the  walls  with  loud  shouts, 
and  sound  of  kettle-drums  and  trumpets,  to  increase  the  con- 
fusion and  dismay  of  the  garrison.  A  violent  conllict  took 
place  in  the  court  of  the  castle,  where  several  of  the  sealins,' 
party  sought  to  throw  open  the  gates  to  admit  their  country- 
men. Here  fell  two  valiant  alcaydes,  Nicholas  de  Koja  ;uid 
Sar.cho  de  Avila;  but  they  f(dl  lionoraLdy.  ujion  a  heap  of 
slain.  At  length  Ortega  d'.^  i*ardo  succeedinl  in  tlirowiiiLj  ojieu 
a  postern,  through  whicli  tne  manjues  of  Cadiz,  the  adelantado 
of  Andalusia,  and  Don  Diego  de  Merlo,  entered  with  a  host  of 
followers,  and  the  citadel  remained  in  full  possession  of  the 
Christians. 
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As  the  Spanish  cavaliers  were  ranging  from  room  to  room, 
the  marques  of  Cadiz,  entering  an  apartment  of  superior  rich- 
ness to  the  rest,  beheld,  by  the  light  of  a  silver  lamp,  a  beauti- 
ful Moorish  female,  the  wife  of  the  alcayde  of  the  castle, 
whose  husband  was  absent,  attending  a  wedding-feast  at  Velez 
Malaga.  She  would  have  fled  at  the  oight  of  a  Christian  war- 
rior in  her  apartment,  but,  entangled  in  the  covering  of  the 
bfci  she  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  marques,  imploring  mercy. 
That  Christian  cavalier,  who  had  a  soul  full  of  hoivor  and 
courtesy  towards  the  sex,  raised  her  from  the  floor,  and  cn- 
f'eavored  to  allay  her  fears ;  but  they  were  increased  at  the 
sight  of  her  female  attendants,  pursued  into  the  room  by  the 
Spanish  soldiery.  The  marques  reproached  his  soldiers  with 
unmanly  conduct,  and  reminded  them  that  they  made  war 
upon  men,  not  on  defenceless  women.  Having  soothed  the 
terrors  of  the  females  by  the  promise  of  honorable  protection, 
he  appointed  a  trusty  guard  to  watch  ever  the  security  of 
their  apartment. 

The  castle  was  now  taken;  but  the  town  below  it  was  in 
arms.  It  was  broad  day,  and  the  people,  recovered  from  their 
panic,  were  enabled  to  see  and  estimate  the  force  of  the 
enemy.  The  inhabitants  were  chiefly  merchants  and  trades- 
people ;  but  the  Moors  all  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
weapons,  and  were  of  brave  and  warlike  spirit.  They  conlidod 
in  the  strength  of  their  walls,  and  the  certainty  of  speedy 
relief  from  Granada,  which  was  but  about  eight  leagues  distant. 
Manning  the  battlements  and  towers,  they  discharged  showers 
of  stones  and  arrows,  whenever  the  part  of  the  Christian  army, 
without  the  walls,  attempted  to  approach.  They  barricadoed 
the  entrances  of  their  streets,  also,  which  opened  towards  the 
castle ;  stationing  men  expert  at  the  cross-bow  and  arquebuse. 
These  kept  up  a  constant  fire  upon  the  gate  of  the  castle,  so 
that  no  one  could  sally  forth  without  being  instantly  shot  down. 
Two  valiant  cavaliers,  who  attempted  to  lead  forth  a  party  in 
defiance  of  this  fatal  tempest,  were  shot  dead  at  the  very  portal. 

The  Christians  now  found  themselves  in  a  situation  of  great 
peril.  Re-enforcements  must  soon  arrive  to  the  enemy  from 
Granada;  unless,  therefore,  they  gained  possession  of  the 
town  in  the  course  of  the  day,  they  were  likely  to  be  sur- 
roi<'>ded  and  beleaguered,  without  provisions,  in  the  r'".:,uit;. 
Some  observed  that,  even  if  tliey  took  the  town,  they  should 
not  be  able  to  maintain  possession  of  it.  They  proposed, 
therefore,  to  make  booty  of  everything  valuable,  to  sack  the 
oastle,  set  it  on  fire,  and  make  good  their  retreat  to  Seville. 
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The  marques  of  Cadiz  was  of  different  counsel.  «  (iai\  1,^, 
given  the  citadel  into  Christian  hands,''  said  he  ;  "  ho  will  no 
doubt  strengthen  them  to  niaintaiTi  it.  We  liave  gained  the 
place  with  difficulty  and  bloodshed ;  it  would  hv,  a  stain  upon 
our  honor  to  abandon  it  through  Tear  of  imaginary  dangers," 
The  adelantado and  Don  Diego  de  Merlo  joined  in  his  opinion' 
but  without  their  earnest  and  united  remonstrances,  the  place 
would  have  been  abandoned  ;  so  exhausted  were  the  troops 
by  forced  inarches  and  hard  fighting,  and  so  apprehensive  ot 
the  approach  of  the  Moors  of  Granada. 

The  strength  and  spirits  of  the  party  within  the  castle  were 
in  some  degree  restored  by  the  provisions  wiiicu  they  found. 
The  Christian  army  beneath  the  town,  beiug  also  refreshed 
by  a  morning's  repast,  advanced  vigorously  to  the  attack  of 
the  walls.  They  planted  their  scaling-ladders,  and,  swarming 
up,  sword  in  hand,  fought  fiercely  with  the  Moorish  soldiery 
upon  the  ramparts. 

In  tlio  meantime,  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  seeing  tliat  the  gate 
of  the  castle,  which  opened  towards  the  city,  was  et)iiiplotoly 
commanded  by  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  ordered  a  large 
breach  to  be  made  in  the  wall,  through  which  he  might  lead 
his  troops  to  the  attack  ;  animating  them,  in  this  perilous 
moment,  by  assuring  them  that  the  place  should  be  given  up 
to  plunder,  and  its  inliabitants  made  captives. 

The  breach  being  raad»»,  the  marques  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  and  entered  sword  in  liand.  A  simultane- 
ous attack  was  made  by  the  Christians  in  every  part  —  l)ythe 
ramparts,  by  the  gate,  by  the  roofs  and  walls  which  (lonnocted 
the  castle  with  the  town.  The  Moors  fought  valiantly  in 
their  streets,  from  their  windows,  and  from  the  tops  of  their 
houses.  They  were  not  equal  to  the  ('hristians  in  bodily 
stre.igth,  for  they  were  for  the  most  part  peaceful  men,  of 
industrious  callings,  and  enervated  by  the  frequent  use  of  the 
warm  bath;  but  they  were  su})erior  in  number. and  uiieoiKpier- 
able  in  spirit ;  old  and  young,  strong  and  weak,  fought  with 
the  same  desperation.  The  Moors  fought  for  property,  for 
liberty,  for  life.  They  fought  at  their  tlirt^sholds  and  their 
hearths,  with  the  shrieks  of  their  wives  and  children  ringing 
in  their  ears,  and  they  fought  in  the  ho{)e  that  each  moment 
would  bring  aid  from  Granada.  They  regarded  neither  their 
own  wounds  nor  the  death  of  their  companions  ;  but  continued 
fighting  until  they  fell,  a'.id  seei.ied  as  if,  when  they  ("ouhl  no 
longer  contend,  they  would  b'jck  up  the  thresholds  of  their 
l)eluved  homes  with  their  mungled  bodies.     The  Christians 
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fought  for  glory,  for  revenge,  for  the  holy  faith,  and  for  the 
spoils  of  these  wealthy  intidels.  Success  would  place  a  rich 
town  at  their  mercy ;  failure  would  deliver  them  into  the 
iiands  of  the  tyrant  of  Granada. 

The  contest  raged  from  morning  until  night,  when  the 
Moors  began  to  yield.  Retreating  to  a  large  mosque  near 
the  walls,  tliey  kept  up  so  galling  a  fire  from  it  with  lances, 
nross-bows,  and  arquebuses,  that  for  some  time  the  Christians 
iiared  not  approach.  Covering  themselves,  at  length,  with 
nucklers  and  mantelets  ^  to  protect  them  from  the  deadly 
shower,  the  latter  made  their  way  to  the  mosque,  and  set  tire 
to  the  doors.  When  the  smoke  and  flames  rolled  in  upon 
them,  the  Moors  gave  up  all  as  lost.  Many  rushed  forth  des- 
perately upon  the  enemy,  but  were  immediately  slain.  The 
rest  surrendered  themselves  captives. 

The  struggle  was  now  at  an  end ;  the  town  remained  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Christians  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  both  male  and 
female,  became  the  slaves  of  those  who  made  them  prisoners. 
Some  tVw  escapeil  by  a  mine  or  subterranean  way,  which  led 
to  the  river,  and  concealed  themselves,  their  wives  and  children, 
in  caves  and  secret  places  ;  but  in  three  or  four  days,  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender  themselves  through  hunger. 

The  town  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and  the  booty  was 
immense.  There  were  found  prodigious  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  jewels,  and  rich  silks,  and  costly  stuffs  of  all 
kinds;  together  with  liorses  and  beeves,  and  abundance  of 
grain  and  oil,  and  honey,  and  all  other  productions  of  this  fruit- 
ful kiiif^dom  ;  for  in  Albania  were  collected  the  royal  rents 
and  tributes  of  the  surrounding  country ;  it  was  the  richest 
town  in  the  Moorish  territory,  and,  from  its  great  strength 
and  its  peculiar  situation,  was  called  the  key  to  Granada. 

Great  waste  and  devastation  were  committed  by  the  Spanish 
soldiery ;  for,  thinking  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  place,  tliey  began  to  destroy  whatever  they  could 
not  take  away.  Immense  jars  of  oil  were  broken,  costly 
furniture  sliattered  to  pieces,  and  magazines  of  grain  broken 
open,  and  their  contents  scattered  to  the  whids.  Many  Chris- 
tian captives,  who  had  been  taken  at  Zahara,  were  found  buried 
in  a  Moorish  dungeon,  and  were  triumphantly  restored  to 
light  and  liberty ;  and  a  renegado  Spaniard,  who  had  often 
served  as  guide  to  the  IMoors  in  their  incursions  into  the 
Christian  territories,  was  hanged  on  tlif.  highest  part  of  the 
battlements,  for  the  edification  of  the  araiy. 

>  AUntelet  — »  morable  parapet,  made  of  tbick  pl»nki,  to  protect  troops,  wben 
adTkDcing  to  lap  or  amault  a  walled  place. 
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THU  CONQUEST  OF  GHANADA. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW  THE  PEOPLE  OP  GUANADA  WEKE  AFFECTED,  ON  HKARIIto 
OF  THE  CAPTURE  OF  ALIIAMA  ;  ANl)  UOW  THE  MOOKIJn 
KING    SALLIED    FORTH    TO    REGAIN    IT. 

A  Moorish  horseman  had  spurred  across  the  vi'i,'a,  nor 
reined  his  panting  steed  until  he  alignted  at  tlie  giiteOf  the 
Alhambra.  He  brought  tidings  to  Muley  Abul  llassan,  ot 
the  attack  upon  Albania. 

"  The  Christians,"  said  he,  "  are  in  the  land.  Tliey  came 
upon  us,  we  know  not  whence  or  how,  and  scaled  the  walls 
of  the  castle  in  the  night.  There  has  been  dreadful  tighting 
and  carnage  in  its  towers  and  courts ;  and  when  I  spum^l  my 
steed  from  the  gate  of  Alliama,  the  castle  was  in  possession 
of  the  unbelievers." 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  swift  retribu- 
tion had  come  upon  him  for  the  woes  he  liad  inflicted  upon 
Zahara.  Still  he  flattered  himself  that  this  had  only  been 
some  transient  inroad  of  a  party  of  marauders,  iiiicnt  upon 
plunder;  and  that  a  little  succor,  thrown  into  the  town,  would 
be  sufficient  to  expel  them  from  the  castle,  and  drive  them 
from  the  land.  He  ordered  out,  therefore,  a  thousand  of  his 
chosen  cavalry,  and  sent  them  in  all  speed  to  the  assistance 
of  Alhama.  They  arrived  before  its  walls,  the  morning  after 
its  capture :  the  Christian  standards  floated  upon  its  towers, 
and  a  body  of  cavalry  poured  forth  from  its  gates  and  came 
wheeling  down  into  the  plain  to  receive  them. 

The  Moorish  horsemen  turned  the  reins  of  their  steeds,  and 
galloped  back  for  Granada.  They  entered  its  gates  in  tumult- 
uous confusion,  spreading  terror  and  lamentation  by  their 
tidings.  "Alhama  is  fallen!  Alhama  is  fallen!"  exclaimed 
they ;  "  the  Christians  garrison  its  walls ;  the  key  of  Granada 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ! " 

When  the  people  heard  these  words,  they  remenibored  the 
denunciation  of  the  santon.  His  prediction  seemed  still  to 
resound  in  every  ear,  and  its  fulfllment  to  be  at  hand.  Noth- 
ing was  heard  throughout  the  city  but  sighs  and  wailings. 
"  Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! "  was  in  every  month  ;  and  this  ejacula- 
tion of  deep  sorrow  and  doleful  foreboding,  came  to  be  the 
burden  of  a  plaintive  ballad,  which  remains  until  the  present 
day.^ 

>  The  mouruful  little  Spanish  romance  of  ^y  de  mi,  Alliama  !  is  Hupposctl  to  be  of 
Moorish  origin,  and  to  embody  the  grief  of  the  people  of  Granada  on  this  occuion, 
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Many  aged  men,  who  had  taken  retuge  in  Granada  from 
other  Moorish  dominions  which  had  fallen  into  the  power  of 
the  Christians,  now  groaned  in  despair  at  the  thoughts  that 
war  was  to  follow  them  into  this  last  retreat,  to  lay  waste  this 
pleasant  land,  and  to  bring  trouble  and  sorrow  upon  tlieir 
declining  years.  The  women  were  more  loud  and  vehement 
in  their  grief;  for  they  beheld  the  evils  impending  over  their 
children,  and  what  can  restrain  the  agony  of  a  mother's  heart  ? 
Many  ol'  them  made  their  way  through  the  halls  of  the  Alham- 
bra  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  weepinj^,  and  wailing,  and 
tearing  their  hair.  "Accursed  be  the  day,"  cried  they,  "that 
thou  hast  lit  the  flame  of  war  in  our  land !  May  the  holy 
Prophet  bear  witness  before  Allah,  that  we  and  our  children 
are  iiniocent  of  this  act !  Upon  thy  head,  and  upon  the  heads 
of  thy  posterity,  until  the  end  of  the  world,  rest  the  sin  of 
the  desolation  of  Zahara !  "  ^ 

Miiley  Abul  Hassan  remained  unmoved,  amidst  all  this 
storm ;  his  heart  was  hardened  (observes  Fray  Antonio  Aga- 
pida)  like  that  of  Pharaoh,  to  the  end  that,  through  his  blind 
violence  and  rage,  he  might  produce  the  deliverance  of  the 
land  from  its  heathen  bondage.  In  fact,  he  was  a  bold  and 
fearless  warrior,  and  trusted  soon  to  make  this  blow  recoil 
upon  the  head  of  the  enemy.  He  had  ascertained  that  the 
captors  of  Alhama  were  but  a  handful :  they  were  in  the 
centre  of  his  dominions,  within  a  short  distance  of  his  capital. 
They  were  deficient  in  munitions  of  war,  and  provisions  for 
sustaining  a  siege.  By  a  rapid  movement,  he  might  surround 
them  with  a  powerful  army,  cut  off  all  aid  from  their  country- 
men, and  entrap  them  in  the  fortress  they  had  taken. 

To  think  was  to  act,  with  Muley  Abul  Hassan ;  but  he  was 
prone  to  act  with  too  much  precipitation.  He  immediately  set 
forth  in  person,  with  three  thousand  horse  and  fifty  thousand 
foot,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  arrive  at  the  scene  of  action,  would 
not  wait  to  provide  artillery  and  the  various  engines  required 
in  a  siege.  "  The  multitude  of  my  forces,"  said  he,  confidently, 
"will  be  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  enemy." 

The  marques  of  Cadiz,  who  thus  held  possession  of  Alhama, 
had  a  chosen  friend  and  faithful  companion  in  arms,  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Christian  chivalry.  This  was  Don 
Alonzo  de  Cordova,  senior  and  lord  of  the  house  of  Aguilar, 
and  brother  of  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  afterwards  renowned  as 
grand  captain  of  Spain.     As  yet,  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  was  the 

I  OaribKy.  lib.  40,  c.  29. 
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glory  of  liis  name  and  rare  —  for  liis  hrotlier  was  but  yoiin<'  in 
amis.  He  was  one  of  the  most  liardy,  valiant,  and  entei'iirisiip. 
of  tlie  Spanish  knit,'his,  and  foremost  in  all  service  of  a  perilous 
and  adventurous  nature.  Jle  liad  not  been  at  hand,  to  aeciom- 
pany  liis  friend  J'once  de  Leon,  marques  of  Cadiz,  in  his  iiiiond 
into  tlie  Moorisli  territory  ;  but  lie  hastily  assembled  a  nuiuhti' 
of  retainers,  horse  and  foot,  and  pressed  f(n'ward  to  join  iju. 
enterprise.  Arriving  at  the  river  Yeguas,  he  found  thy  l)a,i,'f,':i^'(. 
of  the  army  still  upon  its  banks,  and  took  charge  of  it  to  carry 
it  to  Alhama.  The  marques  of  Cadiz  Iieard  of  the  ajiproaeji 
of  his  friend,  whose  maroli  was  slow  in  consequence  of  bcintr 
encumbered  by  tlie  baggage.  He  was  within  but  a  few  leagues 
of  Alhanui,  when  scouts  came  hurrying  into  the  j)lace,  with 
intelligence  that  the  Moorish  king  was  at  hand  with  a  jjowcrful 
army.  The  marques  of  Cadiz  was  filled  with  alarm  le^t  Ih 
Aguilar  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Forgetting 
his  own  danger,  and  thinking  only  of  that  of  his  friend,  ho  de- 
spatched a  well-iuounted  messenger  to  ride  full  speed,  and  warn 
him  not  to  approach. 

The  first  determination  of  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  when  he  heard 
that  tlij  Moorish  king  was  at  hand,  was  to  take  a  strong  pusi- 
tion  in  the  mountains,  and  await  his  coming.  The  madness  of 
an  attemjjt  with  his  handful  of  men  to  oi)pose  an  inuneiise 
army,  was  rejjresented  to  him  with  such  force  as  to  induce  him 
to  abandon  the  idea;  ho  then  thought  of  throwing  himself  into 
Alhama,  to  share  the  fortunes  of  his  friend  :  but  it  was  now  too 
late.  The  Moor  would  infallibly  intercept  him,  and  he  should 
only  give  the  marques  the  additional  distress  of  beholding  hini 
captured  beneath  his  walls.  It  v/as  even  urged  upon  him  that 
he  had  no  time  for  delay,  if  he  would  consult  his  own  safety, 
whiidi  could  only  be  insured  by  an  immediate  retreat  into  the 
Christian  territory.  This  last  opinion  was  continued  by  the 
return  of  scouts,  who  brought  information  that  Muley  Abul 
Hassan  had  received  notice  of  liis  movements,  and  was  rapidly 
advancing  in  quest  of  him.  It  was  with. infinite  reluctance  that 
Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  yielded  to  these  united  and  jiowerful 
reasons.  Proudly  and  sullenly  he  drew  olT  his  forces,  laden 
with  the  baggage  of  the  army,  and  made  an  unwilling  retreat 
towards  Antiquera.  Muley  Abul  Hassan  pursued  him  for  some 
distance  through  the  mountains,  but  soon  gave  up  the  chase 
and  turned  with  his  forces  upon  Alhama. 

As  the  army  approached  the  town,  they  beheld  the  fields 
strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  countrymen,  who  had 
fallen  in  defence  of  the  place,  and  had  been  cast  foith  and  left 
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iinbiiried  by  the  Christians.  Thoro  thoy  lay,  manglod,  ;  d 
oxpostHi  to  every  indiK'nity  ;  wliile  drovcjs  ot  halt'-fiunished  dogs 
were  pnW'i'}^  iipDii  them,  atid  tightinj,'  and  liowliiii,'  over  their 
hideous  repast.*  Furious  at  tlie  sigiit,  tlie  Moors,  in  the  lirst 
traiispfi'ts  of  tlieir  rage,  attacked  those  ravenous  animals  :  theiv 
next  measure  was  to  vent  their  fury  upon  the  Christians.  They 
viisli.'d  like  madmen  to  the  walls,  applied  scaling-ladders  in  all 
lartH,  without  waiting  for  the  necessary  mantelets  and  other 
i)i()li>(!tioiis, — thinking,  by  attacking  suddenly  and  at  various 
points,  to  distract  the  enemy,  ^ud  overcome  them  by  the  force 
of  iiuiubers. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz,  with  his  confederate  commanders, 
distributed  themselves  along  the  walls,  to  direct  and  animate 
their  men  in  the  dtd'ence.  The  Moors,  in  their  bliiid  fury,  often 
assailed  the  most  difUcult  and  dangerous  places.  Darts,  stones, 
and  all  kinds  of  missiles,  were  hurled  down  upon  their  defence- 
le.ss  heads.  As  fast  as  they  mounted  they  were  cut  down,  or 
dashed  from  the  battlements,  their  ladders  overturned,  and  all 
who  were!  on  them  j)recipitated  headlong  below. 

Muley  Al)id  Hassan  stormed  with  ])assion  at  the  sight;  he 
sent  detachment  after  detachment  to  scale  the  walls  —  but  in 
vain;  they  were  like  waves  rushing  upon  a  rock,  only  to  dash 
themselves  to  pieces.  The  Moors  lay  in  heaps  beneath  the 
wall,  and  among  them  many  of  the  bravest  cavaliers  of  Gra- 
nada. The  Christians,  also,  sallied  frequently  from  the  gates, 
and  made  great  havoc  in  the  irregular  multitude  of  assailants. 

Muloy  Abul  Hassan  now  became  sensible  of  his  error  in 
hurrying  from  Granada  without  the  proper  engines  for  a  siege. 
Destitute  of  all  means  to  batter  the  fortifications,  the  town 
remained  uninjured,  defying  the  mighty  army  which  raged 
and  roamed  before  it.  Incensed  at  being  thus  foiled,  Muley 
Abul  Hassan  gave  orders  to  undermine  the  walls.  The  Moors 
advaiioed  with  shouts  to  the  attempt.  They  were  received 
with  a  deadly  tiro  from  the  ramparts,  which  drove  them  from 
their  works.  K(!peatedly  were  they  repulsed,  and  repeatedly 
did  they  return  to  the  charge.  The  Cliristians  not  merely 
galled  them  from  the  battlements,  but  issued  forth  and  cut 
them  down  in  the  excavations  they  were  attempting  to  form. 
The  contest  lasted  throughout  a  whole  day,  and  by  evening 
two  thousand  Moors  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  carrying 
the  place  by  assault,  and  attempted  to  distress  it  into  terms 
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hy  tuniiiif,'  the  cliuiiiu'l  of  tlui  rivor  which  niiis  hy  its  w;ills. 
On  this  strcain  tlio  inhabitants  iU'ImmkUmI  tor  their  supply  of 
water,  the  place  Innng  destitutt!  of  fountains  and  cisicriis- 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  called  Alhania  la  sent,  or  "the 
<lry." 

A  desperate  confiiot  ensued  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the 
Moors  endeavoring  to  plant  palisades  in  its  bed  to  divert  the 
stniam,  and  the  Oliristians  striving  to  prevent  them.  The 
Spanish  commanders  exposed  themselves  to  the  utmost  (laiij,'er 
li»  animate  their  men,  who  were  repeatedly  driven  iiac.k  into 
the  town.  Tlie  marques  of  Cadiz  was  often  up  to  his  knees 
111  the  stream,  fighting  hand  to  hand  witli  the  Moors.  The 
water  ran  red  with  blood,  and  was  encumbered  with  dead 
l)()dies.  At  length,  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Moors 
gave  them  the  advantage,  and  they  succeeded  in  divertiiii,'  the 
gn^ater  part  of  th»!  water.  The  Cliristians  had  to  struggle 
severely,  to  supply  themselves  from  the  f»^eble  rill  wliicli  re- 
mained. They  sallied  to  the  river  by  a  subterraneous  passuge; 
but  the  Moorish  cross-bowmen  stationed  themselves  on  the 
opposite  bank,  keei)ing  up  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  Christians, 
whenever  they  attemj)ted  to  fill  their  vessels  from  the  scanty 
and  turbid  stream.  One  party  of  the  Christians  had,  thiM'e- 
forc,  to  fight,  while  another  drew  water.  At  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  this  deadly  strife  was  maintained,  until  it 
seemed  as  if  every  drop  of  water  were  purchased  with  a  drop 
{»f  blood. 

In  the  meantime,  the  sufferings  of  the  town  became  in- 
tense. None  but  the  soldiery  and  their  liorses  were  allowed 
the  precious  beverage  so  dearly  earned,  and  even  that  in 
quantities  that  Oi.ly  tantalized  their  wants.  The  wounded, 
who  could  not  sally  to  procure  it,  were  almost  destitute; 
while  the  unhappy  prisoners,  shut  up  in  the  mosques,  were 
red\iced  to  frightful  extremities.  Many  perished  raving  mad, 
fancying  themselves  swimming  in  boundless  seas,  yet  unable 
to  assuage  their  thirst.  Many  of  the  soldiers  lay  parched 
and  ])anting  along  the  battlements,  no  longer  able  to  draw  a 
bowstring  or  hurl  a  stone  ;  while  above  five  thousand  Moors, 
stationed  upon  a  rocky  height  which  overlooked  part  of  the 
town,  kept  up  a  galling  fire  into  it  with  slings  and  cross-bows, 
so  that  the  marques  of  Cadiz  was  obliged  to  heighten  the 
battlements,  by  using  the  doors  from  the  private  dwellings. 

The  Christian  cavaliers,  exposed  to  this  extreme  peril,  and 
in  imminent  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
despatched  fleet  messengers  to  Seville  and  Cordova,  entreat 
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j,i,r  ili(!  (iliiviilry  of  Andalusia  to  liastoii  to  tlicir  aid.  Tlu'y 
;^,.iit  likcwisi',  iiiijiloriiij,'  assistaiKu;  Iroin  tho  Wiii<^  and  queen, 
who  lit  that  time  iicld  tiieir  court  in  Medina  del  Canipo.  In 
the  iniilst  of  their  distress,  a  tank,  or  cistern,  of  water,  was 
foriiiii;it<''y  discovered  in  the  city,  which  gave  temporary 
relief  to  their  sufferings. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


now  THK    nUKK   OP    MEDINA    SIHONIA,   AND    TRK   ClITVALRY   OF 
ANDALUSIA,    IlASTKNi;i)    TO    TIIK    KKIAKV    OK    ALIIAMA. 

TiiK  perilous  situation  of  the  Christian  cavaliers,  pent  up 
and  bt'lea-^'uered  within  the  walls  of  Alhania,  spread  terror 
ainorit,'  their  friends,  and  anxiety  througliout  all  Atulalusia. 
Kotliiiit,'.  however,  could  ecjual  the  an^'uish  of  the  niarcliioness 
of  Cadiz,  the  wife  of  tin;  gallant  lloderigo  I'once  de  Leon.  In 
her  ili't'l'  distress,  slu;  looked  round  for  some  powerful  noble, 
who  had  the  means  of  rousing  the  country  to  the  assistance 
of  hor  husband.  No  one  ap[)(»are(l  more  competent  for  the 
purpose  than  Don  Juan  do  Guzman,  the  duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  He  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  piiissant 
gniiidces  of  S])ain  ;  liis  possessions  extended  over  some  of  the 
most  fertile  parts  of  Andalusia,  embracing  towns,  and  sea- 
ports, and  numerous  villages.  Here  he  reigned  in  feudal 
state,  like  a  petty  sovereign,  and  could  at  any  time  bring  into 
the  tii'ld  an  immense  force  of  vassals  and  retftiners. 

The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the  marques  of  Cadiz, 
however,  were  at  this  time  deadly  foes.  An  hereditary  feud 
existed  between  them,  which  had  often  arisen  to  bloodshed 
and  open  war;  for  as  yet  the  fierce  contests  between  the  provid 
and  puissant  Spanish  nobles  had  not  been  completely  quelled 
hy  the  power  of  tin;  crown,  and  in  this  respect  they  exerted  a 
•iglit  of  sovenugnty,  in  leading  their  vassals  against  each 
ether  in  open  field. 

The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  would  have  appeare''  to  many, 
tie  very  la.st  person  to  whom  to  ajiply  for  aid  of  the  marques 
of  Cadiz;  but  tho  marchioness  judged  of  him  by  the  standard 
of  her  owti  high  and  generous  mind.  She  knew  him  to  be  a 
gallant  and  courteous  knight,  and  had  already  experienced 
the  magnanimity  of  his  spirit,  having  been  relieved  by  him 
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sons.  Ho  called 
common  cause  in 
lie  offered  large 
him  with  horses, 


when  besieged  by  the  Moors  in  her  husband's  fortress  of 
Arcos.  To  the  duke,  therefore,  she  applied  in  this  moment 
of  sudden  calamity,  imploring  him  to  furnish  succor  to  her 
husl)and.  The  event  showed  how  well  noble  spirits  under- 
stand  each  other.  No  sooner  did  the  duke  receive  this  appeal 
from  tlie  wife  of  his  enemy,  than  he  generously  forgot  all 
feeling  of  animosity,  and  determined  to  go  in  person  to  his 
succor.  He  immediately  despatched  a  courteous  letter  to  the 
marchioness,  assuring  her  that  in  consideration  of  the  request 
of  so  honorable  and  estinuible  a  lady,  and  to  rescue  from 
peril  so  valiant  a  cavalier  as  her  husband,  whose  loss  would 
be  great,  not  only  to  Spain,  but  to  all  Christendom,  he  would 
forego  the  recollection  of  all  past  grievances,  and  hasten  to 
his  relief  with  all  the  forces  he  could  raise. 

The  duke  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  alcaydes  of  his 
towns  and  fortresses,  ordering  them  to  join  him  forthwith  at 
Seville,  with  all  the  forces  they  could  spare  from  their  garri- 
on  all  the  chivalry  of  Andalusia  to  make  a 
the  rescue  of  those  Christian  cavaliers,  aud 
pay  to  all  volunteers  who  would  resort  to 
armor,  and  provisions.  T'hus  all  who  could 
be  incited  by  honor,  religion,  patriotism,  or  thirst  of  gain 
were  induced  to  hasten  to  his  standard,  and  he  took  the  field 
with  an  army  of  five  thousand  horse  and  fifty  thousand  foot.' 
Many  cavaliers  of  distinguished  name  accompanied  him  in 
this  generous  enterprist*.  Among  these  was  the  redoubtable 
Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  the  chosen  friend  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz 
aiul  with  him  his  younger  brother,  Gonsalvo  Fernandez  de 
Cordova,  afterwards  renowned  as  the  Grand  Cai)taiu ;  Don 
Roderigo  Giron,  also.  Master  of  tiie  order  of  Calatrava,  to- 
gether with  Martin  Alonzo  de  Montemayor,  and  the  marques 
de  Villeiui,  esteemed  the  best  lance  in  Spain.  It  was  a 
gallant  and  splendid  army,  comprising  the  flower  of  Spanish 
chivalry,  and  poured  forth  in  brilliant  array  from  the  gates  of 
Seville,  bearing  the  great  standard  of  that  ancient  and  re- 
nowned city. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  at  Medina  del  Campo,  when 
tidings  came  of  the  capture  of  Alhama.  The  king  was  at 
mass  when  he  received  the  news,  and  ordered  Te  Demn  to  be 
chanted  for  this  signal  triumph  of  the  holy  faith.  When  the 
first  flush  of  triumph  had  subsided,  and  the  king  learnt  the 
imminent  peril  of  the  valorous  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  com- 
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panions,  and  the  great  danger  that  this  stronghold  might 
atjaia  be  wrest';il  from  their  grasp,  he  resolved  to  hurry  in 
person  to  the  scene  of  action.  So  pressing  appeared  to  hiin 
the  emergency,  that  he  barely  gave  himself  time  to  take  a 
hasty  repast  while  horses  were  providing,  and  then  departed  at 
furious  speed  for  Andalusia,  leaving  a  request  tor  the  queeu 
to  follow  him.^  He  was  attended  by  Don  JJeltrani  de  la 
Cueva,  duke  of  Albuquerque,  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza, 
count  of  Tendilla,  and  Don  Pedro  Muuriques,  count  of  Treviiio, 
with  a  few  more  cavaliers  of  prowess  and  distinction.  He 
travelled  by  forced  journeys,  frequently  changing  his  jaded 
horses,  being  eager  to  arrive  in  ti)u<->  to  take  command  of  the 
Amlalusiau  chivalry.  When  he  arrived  within  live  leagues  of 
Cordova,  the  duke  of  Albuquerque  remonstrated  with  him 
upon  entering,  with  such  incautious  haste  into  the  enemies' 
country.  He  represented  to  him  that  there  were  troops 
euoui,'h  assembled  to  succor  Alhama,  and  that  it  was  liot  for 
him  to  venture  his  royal  ])erson  in  doing  what  could  be  done 
by  his  subjects ;  especially  as  he  had  such  valiant  and 
expt'vii'iiced  captains  to  act  for  him.  •■  Jnjsides,  sire,"  added 
the  duke,  '•  your  majesty  should  bethink  you  that  the  troops 
about  to  take  the  field  are  mere  men  of  Andalusia,  whereas 
your  illustrious  predecessors  never  made  an  inroad  into  the 
territory  of  the  Moors,  without  being  accompanied  by  a  power- 
ful force  of  the  stanch  and  iron  warriors  of  Old  Castile." 

"  Duke."  replied  the  king,  "  your  counsel  might  have  been 
good,  had  T  not  departed  from  Medina  with  the  avowed  deter- 
mination of  succoring  these  cavaliers  in  person.  I  am  now 
npar  the  >  -id  of  my  journey,  and  it  wc  aid  be  beneath  my 
dignity  U>  change  my  intention,  before  even  1  had  met  with 
an  impediment.  T  shall  take  tlio  troops  of  this  country  who 
are  assembled,  without  waiting  for  those  of  Castile,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Cod,  shall  prosecute  my  journey."  ^ 

As  king  Ferdinand  approached  Cordova,  the  principal  in- 
habitants came  forth  to  receive  him.  Learning,  however,  that 
the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  was  alretidy  on  the  march,  ami 
pressing  forward  into  the  territory  of  the  Moors,  tlm  king 
wns  all  on  fire  to  overtake  him,  and  to  lead  in  person  the 
succor  to  Alhama.  Without  entering  Cordova,  therefore,  he 
exchanged  his  weary  horses  for  tliose  of  the  inhabitants  who 
had  come  forth  to  meet  him,  and  pressed  forward  for  the 
army.     He  despatdied  fleet  couriers  in   advance,  requesting 
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the   cluke  of  Medina  Sidonia  to  await   his  coming  that  he 
might  take  command  of  the  forces. 

Neither  the  duke  nor  his  companions  in  arms,  howevor  felt 
inclined  to  pause  in  t)  eir  generous  expedition,  and  gratify  the 
inclinations  of  the  king.  They  sent  back  missives,  represent- 
ing that  they  were  far  within  the  enemies'  frontier,  and  it 
was  dangerous  eitiier  to  pause  or  turn  back.  They  liad  like- 
wise receivt'd  pressing  entreaties  from  the  besieged  to  hasten 
their  speed,  setting  forth  their  great  sufferings,  and  their 
hourly  peril  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy. 

The  king  was  at  Ponton  del  Maestre,  when  he  received 
these  missives.  So  inflamed  was  he  with  zeal  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  enterprise,  that  he  would  have  jjenetrated  into  the 
kingdom  of  Granada  with  the  handful  of  eavaliers  who  accom- 
panied him,  but  they  re}>resented  the  rashness  of  such  a 
journey,  through  the  mountainous  defiles  of  a  hostile  country 
tliickly  beset  with  towns  and  castles.  "With  some  dillicult'y' 
therefore,  he  was  dissuaded  irom  his  inclination,  and  pii'vailod 
upon  to  await  tidings  from  the  army,  in  the  frontier  city  of 
Antiquera.  * 


.      CPIAPTER  VIII. 

SEQUEL    OF   THE    EVENTS    AT    ALII  AM  A. 

While  all  Andalusia  was  thus  in  arms,  and  pouring  its  chiv- 
alry through  the  mountain  ],)asses  of  the  Moorish  frontiers, 
the  garrison  of  Alhama  was  reduced  to  great  extn-niity,  and  in 
danger  of  sinking  under  its  sufferings  before  the  iironiised 
succor  could  -arrive.  The  i.'tolerable  tliirst  that  j)revailed  in 
consequen'^e  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  incessant  watch  that 
had  to  be  inaintained  over  the  vast  force  of  enemies  without, 
and  the  great  number  of  prisoners  within,  and  the  wounds 
which  almost  every  soldier  had  received  in  the  incessant 
skirmishes  aiul  assaults,  had  worn  grievously  both  flesh  and 
spirit.  The  noble  I'once  de  l^eon,  mariiues  of  Cadiz,  still  an- 
imated the  soldiery,  however,  by  word  and  examjile,  sliariii;' 
every  hardship  and  being  foremost  in  every  danger;  exfni- 
plifying  that  a  good  (iommander  is  tlu^  vital  s])irit  of  an  army. 

When  Muley  Abul  IIas;"an  heard  of  the  vast  force  thai 
was  approaching  under  the  coninuind  t)f  the  duke  of  Mediiiii 
Sidonia,  and  that  Ferdinand   was  (ioming   in   person  with  ad 
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ditional  troops,  he  perceived  that  no  time  was  to  be  <ost : 
Alhama  must  be  carried  by  one  powerful  attack,  or  abandoned 
entirely  to  the  Christians. 

A  number  of  Moorish  cavaliers,  some  of  the  bravest  youth 
of  Gra»-"^da,  knowing  the  wishes  of  the  king,  proposed  to  un- 
dertake a  desperate  enterprise,  which,  if  successful,  must  put 
Alharaa  in  his  power.  Early  one  morning,  when  it  was 
scarcely  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  about  the  time  of  changing  the 
watch,  these  cavaliers  approached  the  town,  at  a  place  consid- 
ered inaccessible,  from  the  steepness  of  the  rocks  on  wliich 
the  wall  was  founded ;  which,  it  was  supposed,  elevated  the 
battlements  beyond  the  reach  of  the  longest  scaling-ladder. 
The  Moorish  knights,  aided  by  a  number  of  the  strongest  and 
most  active  escaladors,  mounted  these  rocks,  and  applied  the 
ladders,  without  being  discovered;  for,  to  divert  attention 
from  them,  Muley  Abul  Hassan  made  a  false  attack  upon  the 
town  in  another  quarter. 

The  scaling  party  mounted  with  difficulty,  and  in  small 
miinbers ;  the  sentinel  was  killed  at  his  post,  and  seventy  of 
the  Moors  made  their  way  into  the  streets  before  an  alarm 
was  given.  The  guards  rushed  to  the  walls,  to  stop  the  hos- 
tile throng  that  was  still  pouring  in.  A  sharp  conflict,  hand 
to  hand  and  man  to  man,  took  place  on  the  battlements,  and 
many  on  both  sides  fell.  The  Moors,  whether  wounded  or 
slain,  were  thrown  headlong  without  the  walls ;  the  scaling- 
ladders  were  overturned,  and  those  who  were  mounting  were 
dashed  upon  the  rocks,  and  from  thence  tumbled  upon  the 
plain.  Thus,  in  a  little  while,  the  ramparts  were  cleared  by 
Christian  prowess,  led  on  by  that  valiant  knight  Don  Alonzo 
Ponce,  the  uncle,  and  that  brave  esquire  Pedro  I'ineda, 
ne[)hew  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz. 

The  walls  being  cleared,  these  two  kindred  cavaliers  now 
hastened  with  tlieir  forces  in  pursuit  of  the  seventy  Moors 
who  had  gained  an  entrance  into  the  town.  The  main  })arty 
of  the  garrison  being  engaged  at  a  distance  resisting  the 
feigned  attack  of  the  Moorish  king,  this  fierce  band  of  infi- 
dels had  ranged  the  streets  almost  without  opposition,  and 
were  making  their  way  to  the  gates  to  throw  them  open  to  the 
army.^  They  were  chosen  men  from  among  the  Moorish 
forces,  several  of  them  gallant  knights  of  the  proudest  fami- 
lies of  Granada.  Their  footsteps  tlirough  the  city  wore  in  a 
manner  printed  in  blood,  and  they  were  tracked  by  the  bodies 
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of  those  they  had  killed  and  wounded.  They  had  attained  the 
gate;  most  of  the  guard  had  fallen  beneath  their  cimiiters:  a 
moment  more,  and  Alhama  would  have  been  thrown  opeu  to 
the  enemy. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Don  Alonzo  Ponce  and  Pedro  He 
Pineda  reached  the  spot  with  their  forces.  The  Moors  had 
the  enemy  in  front  and  rear  ;  they  placed  themselves  back  to 
back,  with  their  banner  in  the  centre.  In  this  way  they 
fought  with  desperate  and  deadly  determination,  makiiKr  ^ 
rami)art  around  them  with  the  slain.  More  Cliristiau  tiuops 
arrived,  and  hemmed  them  in;  but  still  they  fought,  without 
asking  for  quarter.  As  their  number  decreased,  they  st'nicd 
their  circle  still  closer,  defending  their  banner  from  assault' 
and  the  l^st  Moor  died  at  his  post,  grasping  the  staiuhinlof 
the  Prophet.  This  standard  was  displayed  from  the  walls, 
and  the  turbaned  heads  of  the  Moors  were  thrown  down  to 
the  besiegers.^ 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  tore  his  beard  with  rage  at  the  failure 
of  this  attempt,  and  at  the  death  of  so  many  of  his  chosen 
cavaliers.  He  saw  that  all  further  effort  was  in  vain  ;  his 
scouts  brought  word  that  they  had  seen  from  the  heights,  the 
long  columns  and  flaunting  banners  of  the  Chri.;tiau  army 
a])proaching  through  the  mountains.  To  linger  would  be  to 
place  himself  between  two  bodies  of  the  enemy,  iircakinf,' 
up  liis  camp,  therefore,  in  all  haste,  he  gave  up  the  sioi^'e  of 
Alhama,  and  hastened  back  to  Granada ;  and  the  last  c.lasii 
of  his  cymbals  scarce  died  upon  the  ear  from  tlie  distant  hills. 
before  the  standard  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  was  seen 
emerging  in  another  direction  from  the  defiles  of  the  inouii- 
tains. 

When  the  Christians  in  Aliuima  beheld  their  eiKMnies 
retreating  on  one  side  and  tjieir  friends  advancing  on  the 
other,  they  uttered  shouts  of  joy  and  liymns  of  thanksgivini;. 
for  it  was  as  a  sudden  relief  from  ])resent  death.  Hanisseil 
by  several  weeks  of  incessant  vigil  and  fighting,  sufferini;-  from 
scarcit}'^  of  provisions  and  almost  continual  thirst,  they  re- 
sembled skeletons  rather  than  living  men.  it  was  a  noble 
and  gracious  spectacle — the  meeting  of  those  liitherto  invet- 
erate foes,  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the  marques  of 
Cadiz.  At  sight  of  his  magnanimous  deliverer,  the  mnnpies 
melted  into  tears ;  all  past  animosities  only  gave  the  greater 


'  Pedro  do  Pineda  received  the  lioiior  of  !ltiii(;lillu^od  from  the  liaiul  ol  Uiii;.'  F'lT'li- 
iitnd,  for  his  valor  on  tliis  occasion;  (Alonzo  Ponoewdii  alreitdy  knight.)  M'li  /,ii 
niga,  AnnaleB  of  SeTille,  lib.  12,  an.  littit. 
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poignaticy  to  present  feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration; 
the  late  <lea(lly  rivals  clasped  each  other  in  their  arms,  and 
from  that  time  forward  were  true  and  cordial  friends. 

While  this  generous  scene  took  place  between  the  command- 
ers, a  sordid  contest  arose  among  their  troops.  The  soldiers 
who  had  come  to  the  rescue  claimed  a  portion  of  the  sp  >!ls  of 
Alhania;  and  so  violent  was  the  dispute,  that  both  parties 
seized  tlieir  arms.  The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  interfered, 
ami  settled  the  question  with  his  characteristic  magnanimity, 
lie  declared  that  the  spoil  belonged  to  those  who  had  cap- 
tured the  city.  We  have  taken  the  field," said  he,  "only  for 
honor,  for  religion,  and  for  the  rescue  of  our  countrymen  and 
fellow-Christians  ;  and  the  success  of  our  enterprise  is  a  suffi- 
cient and  a  glorious  reward.  If  we  desire  booty,  there  are 
sutticieut  Moorish  cities  yet  to  be  taken,  to  enrich  us  all." 
The  soldiers  were  convinced  by  the  frank  and  chivalrous 
reasoning  of  the  duke ;  they  replied  to  his  speech  by  acclama- 
tions, and  the  transient  broil  was  happily  appeased. 

The  marchioness  of  Cadiz,  with  the  forethought  of  a  loving 
wife,  had  despatched  her  major  domo  with  the  army  with  a 
large  supply  of  provisions.  Tables  were  immediately  spread 
beneath  the  tents,  where  the  marques  gave  a  banquet  to  the 
duke  and  the  cavaliers  who  had  accompanied  him,  and  nothing 
but  hilarity  prevailed  in  this  late  scene  of  suffering  and 
death. 

A  garrison  of  fresh  troops  was  left  in  Alhama;  and  the 
veterans  who  had  so  valiantly  captured  and  maintained  it, 
returned  to  their  homes,  burdened  with  precious  booty.  The 
marqnos  and  duke,  with  their  confederate  cavaliers,  repaired 
to  Anticpiera,  where  they  were  received  with  great  distinction 
by  the  king,  who  honored  the  marques  of  Cadiz  with  signal 
marks  of  favor.  The  duke  then  accompanied  hi'*  late  enemy, 
but  now  most  zealous  and  grateful  friend,  the  marques  of 
Cadiz,  to  his  town  of  Marchena,  where  he  received  the  reward 
of  his  generous  conduct,  in  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  the 
marchioness.  The  marques  celebrated  a  sumptuous  feast,  in 
honor  of  h  .s  guest ;  for  a  day  and  night,  his  palace  was  thrown 
open,  and  was  the  scene  of  continual  revel  and  festivity. 
When  the  duke  departed  for  his  estates  at  St.  Lucar,  the  mar- 
ques a'.tended  him  for  some  distance  on  his  journey  ;  and 
when  they  separated,  it  was  as  the  parting  scene  of  brothers. 
Such  was  the  noble  spectacle  exhibited  to  the  chivalry  of 
Spain,  by  these  two  illustrious  rivals.  Each  reaped  universal 
renowu  from  the  part  he  had  performed  iu  the  campaign  ;  the 
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marnues,  from  liaviii}?  surprised  and  captured  one  of  the  most 
important  and  formidable  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada ;  and  tlie  duke,  from  having  subdued  his  deadliest  foe 
by  a  (jreat  act  of  magnanimity. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

EVENTS  AT  GRANADA,  AND  RISE   OF   THE   MOORISH    KX'SQ   BOAB- 

DIL   EL    CHICO. 

The  Moorish  king,  Abul  Hassan,  returned,  baffled  and  dis- 
appointed, from  before  the  walls  of  Alhama,  and  was  reeeived 
with  groans  and  smothered  execrations  by  the  people  of  Gra- 
nada. The  prediction  of  the  santon  was  in  every  mouth,  and 
appeared  to  be  rapidly  fulfilling;  for  the  enemy  was  already 
strongly  fortified  in  Alhama,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom. 
At  the  same  time  the  nobles  who  had  secretly  conspired  to 
dejjose  the  old  king  and  elevate  his  son  Boabdil  to  the  throne, 
had  matured  their  plans,  in  concert  with  the  i)rince,  who  had 
been  joined  in  Guadix  by  hosts  of  adherents.  An  opportunity 
soon  presented  to  carry  their  plans  into  operation. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  had  a  royal  country  palace,  with  gardens 
and  fountains,  called  the  Alixares,  situated  on  the  Cerro  del 
Sol,  or  Mountain  of  the  Sun ;  a  height,  th  3  ascent  to  which 
leads  up  from  the  Alhambra,  but  which  towers  far  above  that 
fortress,  and  looks  down  as  from  tlie  clouds  u})on  it,  and  upon 
the  subjacent  city  of  Granada.  It  was  a  favorite  retreat  of  the 
Moorish  kings  to  inhale  the  pure  mountain  breezes,  and  It^ave 
far  below  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  city.  Muley  Abul  Ha.ssan 
had  passed  a  day  among  its  bower-s,  in  company  with  liis 
favorite  wife,  Zoraya,  when,  towards  evening,  he  heard  a  .slran,L,'e 
sound  rising  from  the  city,  like  the  gathering  of  a  stunii.  or 
the  sullen  roar  of  the  ocean.  Apprehensive  of  evil,  he  oidcnd 
the  officers  of  his  guard  to  descend  with  all  speed  to  tlie  cily, 
and  reconnoitre.  The  intelligence  brought  back  was  astound- 
ing. A  civil  war  was  raging  in  the  city.  ]^>oab(lil  had  lieen 
brought  from  Guadix  by  the  conspirators,  the  foremost  of  whom 
were  tli(^  gallant  race  of  tie  Abencerrages.  He  had  eutcml 
the  Albaycin  in  triumph,  and  been  hailed  with  rapturi',  .uid 
])' .Mdainu^l  king  in  that  populous  quarter  of  tlie  city.  Alml 
Caciui  Vauegas,  the  vizier,  at  the  head  of  the  royal  guards, 
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had  attacikcd  the  reb'^ls ;  and  tlio  noise  whicli  had  alarmed  the 
kins,',  was  iho  di'   ot  fl;,liting  in  tlio  streets  and  squares. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  hatlened  to  descend  to  the  Alhambra, 
confident  that,  ensconced  in  that  formidable  fortress,  he  could 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  rash  commotion.  To  his  surprise  and 
dismay  he  found  the  battlements  lined  with  hostile  troops ; 
Abcn  Comixa,  the  alcayde,  had  declared  iu  favor  of  Boabdil, 
and  elevated  his  standard  on  the  towers;  thus,  cut  off  from 
"his  stronghold,  the  old  monarch  was  fain  to  return  to  the 
Alixares. 

The  conflict  lasted  throughout  the  night  with  carnage  on 
both  sides.  In  the  morning  Abul  Cacim,  driven  out  of  the  city, 
appeared  before  the  old  king  with  his  broken  squadrons,  and 
told  him  th(>re  was  no  safety  but  in  flight.  "Allah  Achbar, 
((iod  is  great ! )  "  exclaimed  old  Muley,  "  it  is  in  vain  to  contend 
a<;ainst  what  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate.  It  was  predes- 
tined tliat  my  son  should  sit  upon  the  throne  —  Allah  forfend 
tlie  r^st  of  the  prediction."  So  saying  he  made  a  hasty  retreat, 
esoorted  by  Abul  Cacim  Vanegasand  his  troops,  who  conducted 
him  to  the  castle  of  Mondujar,  in  the  valley  of  Locrin.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  many  powerful  cavaliers,  relatives  of  Abul 
Cacim  aiul  partisans  of  Zoraya;  among  whom  wore  Cid  Hiaya, 
Aben  Jaiiiy,  and  K(,'duan  Vanegas,  men  who  had  alcaydes,  vas- 
sals at  tlieir  command,  and  possessed  great  influence  in  Almeria 
and  IJaza.  He  was  joined,  also,  by  his  brother  Abdallah,  com- 
monly Kl  '^ii'^al,  or  the  Valiant;  who  was  popular  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  All  these  offered  to  aid  him  with  their 
swords  in  suppressing  the  rebellion. 

Thus  re-en  forced,  Muley  Abul  Hassan  determined  on  a  sud- 
den blow  for  the  recovery  of  his  tlirone  and  the  punishment 
of  the  rebels.  He  took  his  measures  with  that  combination  of 
dexterity  and  daring  which  formed  his  character,  and  arrived 
one  night  under  the  walls  of  Granada,  with  five  hundred  chosen 
followers.  Scaling  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  he  threw  him- 
self with  sanguinary  fury  into  its  silent  courts.  The  sleeping 
inmates  were  roused  from  their  repose  only  to  fall  by  the 
exterminating  cimeter.  The  rage  of  Abul  Hassan  spared 
noithtir  age,  nor  rank,  nor  sex ;  the  halls  resounded  with 
shrieks  and  yells,  and  the  fountains  ran  red  with  blood.  The 
ak:ayde,  Aben  Comixa,  retreated  to  a  strong  tower,  with  a  few 
of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants.  The  furious  Abul  Hassan  did 
not  lose  time  in  pursuing  him;  ho  was  anxious  to  secure  the 
city,  and  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  its  rebellious  inhabitants. 
Descending  with  his  bloody  band  into  the  streets,  he  cut  dowD 
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the  defenceless  iiil  •^  i\..,  as,  startled  from  their  sleep,  tiu-y 
rushed  forth  to  leai  <  ihv  ■  ise  of  the  alarm.  The  city  was 
soon  completely  roust  .,'i&  je-^ple  flew  to  arms ;  lights  blazed 
in  every  street,  revealing  the  i.'.  ty  number  of  this  baud,  that 
liad  been  dealing  such  fatal  vengeance  in  the  dark.  Muley 
Abul  Hassan  had  been  mistaken  in  his  conjectures ;  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  incensed  by  his  tyranny,  were  zealous  in 
favor  of  his  son.  A  violent,  but  transient  conflict  took  place 
in  the  streets  and  squoies:  many  of  the  followers  of  Abul 
Hassan  were  slain ;  th'j  rest  driven  out  of  the  city ;  and  the 
old  monarch,  with  the  remnant  of  his  baud,  retreated  to  his 
loyal  city  of  Malaga. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  those  great  internal  feiuls 
and  divisions,  which  hastened  the  downfall  of  Granada.  The 
Moors  beca'ne  separated  into  two  hostile  factions,  headed  by 
the  father  and  the  son,  the  latter  of  whom  was  called  by  the 
Spaniards  M  Jieij  Chico,  or  the  Young  King;  but  thougli 
bloody  encounters  took  place  between  them,  they  never  failed 
to  act  with  all  their  separate  force  against  the  Christians,  as  a 
common  enemy,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred. 
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King  Ferdinand  held  a  council  of  war  at  Cordova,  where  it 
was  deliberated  what  was  to  be  done  with  Alhama.  Most  of 
the  council  advised  that  it  should  be  demolished,  inasmuch  as 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  Moorish  kingdom,  it  would  be  at  all 
times  liable  to  attack,  and  could  only  be  maintained  by  a 
powerful  garrison  and  at  a  vast  expense.  Queen  Isabella 
arrived  at  Cordova  in  the  midst  of  these  deliberations,  and 
listened  to  them  with  surprise  and  impatience.  "  Wliat ! " 
said  she,  '•  destroy  the  first  fruits  of  our  victories  ?  Abandon 
the  first  place  we  have  wrested  from  the  Moors  ?  Never  let 
us  suffer  such  an  idea  to  occupy  our  minds.  It  would  arijue 
fear  or  feebleness,  and  give  new  courage  to  the  enemy.  You 
talk  of  the  toil  and  expense  of  maintaining  Alhama.  Did  we 
doubt,  on  undertaking  this  war,  that  it  was  to  be  one  of  infi- 
nite cost,  labor,  and  bloodshed  ?  And  shall  we  shrink  from 
the  cost,  the  moment  a  victory  is  obtained,  and  the  question 
is  merely  to  guard  or  abandon  its  glorious  trophy  ?    Let  us 
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hear  no  more  about  the  destruotion  of  Alhaina;  Ictus  main- 
tain its  walls  saored,  as  a  stronghold  granted  us  by  Heaven,  in 
the  centre  of  this  hostile  land  ;  and  let  our  only  consideration 
be  how  to  extend  our  conquest,  and  capture  the  surrounding 

cities." 

The  language  of  the  queen  infused  a  more  lofty  and  cliival- 
rous  spirit  into  the  royal  council.  Preparations  were  made  to 
maintain  Alhamaat  all  risk  and  expense ;  and  king  Ferdinand 
api)ointed,  as  alcayde,  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero,  Senior 
of  the  house  of  Palma,  supported  by  Diego  Lopez  de  Ayala, 
i'ero  Kuiz  de  Alarcon,  and  Alonzo  Ortis,  captains  of  four 
hundred  lances,  and  a  body  of  one  thousand  foot;  supplied 
with  provisions  for  three  months. 

Ferdinand  resolved  also  to  lay  siege  to  Loxa,  or  Loja,  a  city 
of  great  strength,  at  no  great  distance  from  Albania,  and  all 
important  to  its  protection.  It  was  in  fact  a  military  point, 
situated  in  a  ])ass  of  the  mountains  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Granada  and  Castile,  and  commanded  a  main  entrance  to  the 
vega.  The  Xenil  flowed  by  its  walls,  and  it  had  a  strong 
castle  or  citadel  built  on  a  rock.  In  preparing  for  the  siege 
of  this  formidable  place  Ferdinand  called  upon  all  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Andalusia  and  Estramadura,  and  the  domains  of 
the  orders  of  Santiago,  Calatrava,  and  Alcantara,  and  of  the 
priory  of  St.  Juan,  and  the  kingdom  of  Toledo,  and  beyond  to 
the  cities  of  Salamanca,  Toro,  and  Valladolid,  to  furnish, 
according  to  their  repartimientos  or  allotments,  a  certain 
quantity  of  bread,  wine,  and  cattle,  to  be  delivered  at  the 
royal  camp  before  Loxa,  one-half  at  the  end  of  June,  and  one- 
half  in  July.  These  lands,  also,  together  with  Biscay  and 
Guipiscoa.  were  ordered  to  send  re-enforcements  of  horse  and 
foot,  each  town  furnishing  its  quota;  and  great  diligence 
was  used  in  providing  bombards,  powder,  and  other  warlike 
munitions. 

The  Moors  were  no  less  active  in  their  preparations,  and 
sent  missives  into  Africa,  entreating  supplies,  and  calling 
upon  the  Barbary  princes  to  aid  them  in  this  war  of  the  faith. 
To  intercept  all  succor,  the  Castilian  sovereigns  stationed  an 
armada  of  ships  and  galleys  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  under 
tlie  command  of  Martin  Diaz  de  Mina  and  Carlos  de  Valera, 
with  orders  to  scour  the  Barbary  coast,  and  sweep  every 
Moorish  sail  from  the  sea. 

While  these  preparations  were  making,  Ferdinand  made  an 
incursion,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  into  tlie  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada, and  laid  waste  the  vega,  destroying  its  hamlets  and  vil- 
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lii,i,'(?s,  nivaging  il.H  licUls  of  ^'niin,  and  driving  away  the 
caLllc. 

It  was  about  tlio  cud  of  .June,  tlial  king  Ferdinand  dopartej 
from  Cordova,  to  sit  tlown  before  tbe  walls  of  Loxa.  Su  couti- 
dent  was  he  of  success,  that  he  left  a  great  part  of  the  arniv 
at  Keija,  and  advanced  with  but  five  thousand  cavalry  ami 
eight  thousand  infantry.  The  mar(}ues  of  Cadiz,  a  warrior 
as  wise  as  lie  was  valiant,  remonstrated  against  enipluyiiie 
so  small  a  force,  and  indeed  was  opposed  to  the  measure 
altogether,  as  being  undertaken  precipitately  and  without 
sutlieient  preparation.  King  Ferdinand,  however,  was  influ- 
enced  by  the  Mimsel  of  Don  Diego  do  Merlo,  and  was  eaj^'er  to 
strike  a  brilliant  and  decided  blow.  A  vainglorious  eonlideiice 
prevailed,  about  this  time,  among  tlu;  8j)anish  cavaliers;  tlioy 
overrated  their  own  jirowess,  or  ratlu^r  they  undervalued  and 
<les])ised  their  (intMny.  Many  of  them  believed  that  th(^  Moors 
would  scarcely  remain  in  their  city,  when  they  saw  tlie  Chris- 
tian troops  advancing  to  assail  it.  The  Spanish  chivalry, 
therefore,  marched  gallantly  and  fearlessly,  and  almost  care- 
lessly, over  the  border,  scantily  supplied  with  tlie  thini;s 
needful  for  a  besieging  army,  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's 
country.  In  the  same  negligent  and  confident  spirit,  they 
took  u|)  their  station  Ix'fort!  Ijoxa. 

The  country  around  was  broken  and  hilly,  so  that  it  was 
extremely  ditticmlt  to  form  a  combined  camp.  The  river  Xcnil, 
which  runs  by  the  town,  was  comi)ressed  between  high  hanks, 
and  so  deep  as  to  be  fordable  with  (extreme  ditticulty  ;  and  the 
Moors  had  ])osspssion  of  the  bridge.  The  king  pitched  liis 
tents  in  a  ])lantation  of  olives,  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  the 
troops  were  distributed  in  different  encampments  on  the 
heights,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  rocky  ravines, 
so  as  to  be  incapable  of  yielding  each  other  j)rompt  assistance. 
There  was  no  room  for  the  operation  of  the  cavalry.  The 
artillery,  also,  was  so  injudiciously  placed,  as  to  be  almost 
entirely  useless.  Alonzo  of  Aragon,  duke  of  Villaherniosa, 
and  illegitimate  brother  of  the  king,  was  present  at  the  sioije, 
atid  disapproved  of  the  whole  arrangement.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  able  generals  of  his  time,  and  especially  renowned 
for  his  skill  in  battering  fortified  places.  He  recommended 
that  the  whole  disposition  of  the  camp  should  be  cliaiif,'ed, 
and  that  several  bridges  should  be  thrown  across  the  river. 
His  advice  was  adopted,  but  slowly  and  negligently  followed, 
so  that  it  was  rendered  of  no  avail.  Among  (jther  ovcrsii^'hts 
in  this  hasty  and  negligent  expedition,  the  army  had  no  sup- 
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,i]y  of  l)ako(l  broad;  and,  in  tlio  hurry  of  oncanipnient,  ilion- 
was  110  time  to  orcot  fiiniaiu's.  (lakes  were  therefore  hastily 
made,  and  baked  on  tlie  coals,  and  for  two  days  the  troops 
were  supplied  in  this  irregular  way. 

King  Ferdinand  felt,  too  late,  the  insecurity  of  his  position, 
and  endeavored  to  provide  a  teni])orary  remedy.  There  was  a 
height  near  the  city,  called  by  tlie  Moors  Santo  Albohaeen, 
which  was  in  front  of  the  bridge.  He  ordered  several  of  liis 
most  valiant  cavaliers  to  take  possession  of  this  height,  and  to 
hold  it  a«  a  cheek  upon  the  enemy  and  a  protection  t  the 
camp.  The  cavaliers  chosen  for  this  distinguished  and  peril- 
ous post,  were,  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  the  manjues  of  Villena, 
Don  Koderigo  Telh^z  (liron,  Master  of  Calatrava,  his  brotlier 
the  count  of  Urena,  and  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar.  These  val- 
iant warriors,  and  tried  com])anions  in  arms,  led  tlieir  troops 
witli  alacrity  to  the  height,  wliich  soon  glittered  with  the  array 
of  arms,  and  wa«  graced  by  several  of  the  most  redoubtable 
pennons  of  warlike  Spain. 

Loxa  was  commanded  at  this  time  by  an  old  Moorish  al- 
cayde,  whose  daughter  was  the  favorite  wife  of  Boabdil.  The 
name  of  this  Moor  was  Ibrahim  Ali  Atar,  but  he  was  generally 
known  among  the  Spaniards  as  Alatar.  He  liad  grown  gray 
in  border  warfare,  was  an  implacable  enemy  of  the  Christians, 
and  his  name  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  frontier.  Lord 
of  Zagra,  and  in  the  receipt  of  rich  revenues,  lie  expended 
them  all  in  paying  scouts  and  spies,  and  maintaining  a  small 
but  chosen  force,  with  which  to  foray  into  the  Christian  terri- 
tories; and  so  straitened  was  he  at  times  by  these  warlike 
ejipeiises,  that  when  his  daughter  married  IJoabdil,  her  bridal 
dress  and  jewels  had  to  be  borrowed.  He  was  now  in  the  nine- 
tiotli  year  of  his  age,  yet  indomitable  in  spirit,  fiery  in  his 
passions,  sinewy  and  powerful  in  frame,  deejdy  versed  in  war- 
like stratagem,  and  accounted  the  best  lance  in  all  Mauritania. 
He  had  three  thousand  horsemen  under  his  command,  veteran 
troops,  with  whom  he  had  often  scoured  the  borders;  and  he 
daily  expected  the  old  Moorish  king,  with  re-enforcements. 

Old  Ali  Atar  had  watched  from  his  fortress  every  movement 
of  the  Christian  army,  and  had  exulted  in  all  the  errors  of  its 
commanders:  when  he  beheld  the  flower  of  Spanish  chivalry, 
glittering  about  the  height  of  Albohacen,  his  eye  flashed  with 
exultation.  "  Hy  tlie  aid  of  Allah,"  said  he,  "  1  will  give  those 
pranking  cavaliers  a  rouse." 

Ali  Atar,  privately,  and  by  night,  sent  forth  a  large  body 
of  his  chosen  troops,  to  lie  in  ambush  near  one  of  the  skirts 
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of  All)oli;iC(Mi.  On  tho  fourth  day  of  the  siopfc,  ho  sallind  aornns 
tlio  bridge,  and  made  a  feiiit  attwii'  upon  the  lici^'lit.  Tin. 
cavaliers  ruslied  impetuously  fortli  to  nu'ct  liim,  leavini,'  thcu- 
eu(!aiupmeut  almost  un])roteeted.  AH  Atar  wheided  and  Hnl 
and  was  hotly  pursued.  When  the  Ciiristian  cavaliers  hud 
l)een  drawn  a  considerable  distance  from  tlieir  eneaiiutiiient 
they  lieard  a  vast  shout  behind  them,  and,  looking  roiiml,  Iji;' 
lield  tlieir  encampment  assailed  by  tlie  Moorisli  f(u-co  which 
had  been  placed  in  ambush  and  which  liad  ascemled  a  differ- 
ent  side  of  the  hill.  The  cavaliers  desisted  from  the  pursuit 
and  hastened  to  prevent  the  pluiuler  of  their  tents.  Ali  Alar 
in  his  turn,  wheeled  and  pursued  them;  and  they  were  at- 
tacked in  front  and  rear,  on  the  summit  of  the  liill.  The  con- 
test lasted  for  an  hour;  the  height  of  Albohacen  was  red  with 
blood  ;  many  brave  cavaliers  fell,  expiring  among  heaps  of  tho 
enemy.  The  fierce  Ali  Atar  fought  with  the  fury  of  ;i  clciiion, 
until  the  arrival  of  more  Christi;iu  forces  couipelhid  him  to 
retreat  into  the  city.  The  severest  loss  to  the  Christians,  in 
this  skirmish,  was  that  of  Koderigo  Tellez  Giron,  grand  muster 
of  Calatrava,  whose  burnished  armor,  emblazoned  with  tho 
red  cross  of  his  order,  made  him  a  mark  for  the  missiles  of  tho 
enemy.  As  he  was  raising  his  arm  to  make  a  blow,  an  arrow 
pierced  him,  just  beneath  the  shoulder,  at  the  open  jiart  of 
the  corselet.  Tlie  lance  and  bridle  fell  from  his  hands,  he 
faltered  in  his  saddle,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
but  was  caught  by  Pedro  Gasca,  a  cavalier  of  Avila,  wlio  con- 
veyed him  to  his  tent,  where  he  died.  The  king  and  (piecn, 
and  th.'  whole  kingdom,  mourned  his  death,  for  lie  was  in  the 
freslmess  of  his  youth,  being  but  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
and  had  prov(Ml  liimstdf  a  gallant  and  high-minded  cavalier. 
A  melancholy  g.  jup  collected  about  his  corse,  on  the  bloody 
height  of  Alb(diacon  :  tho  kniglits  of  Calatrava  mourned  him 
as  a  commander;  the  cavaliers  who  were  encamjjed  on  the 
height  lamented  him  as  tlieir  companion  in  arms,  in  a  service 
of  peril ;  while  the  count  de  Urefia  grieved  over  him  with  the 
tender  affection  of  a  brother. 

King  Ferdinand  now  perceived  the  wisdom  of  the  ojmiion 
of  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  and  that  his  force  was  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  the  enterprise.  To  continue  his  camp  in  its  present 
unfortunate  position,  would  cost  him  the  lives  of  his  bravest 
cavaliers,  if  not  a  total  defeat  in  case  of  re  enforcements  to 
tlie  enemy.  He  called  a  council  of  war.  late  in  the  evening  of 
Saturday  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  withdraw  the  army,  early 
the  next  morning,  to  Kio  Frio,  a  short  distance  from  tlie  city, 
and  there  wait  for  additional  troops  from  Co.rdova. 
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Thp  npxt  morninij,  oavly,  tlio  oavalinrs  on  tho  hfiif»ht  of  Al- 

bohaceii  bf^jaii  to  strike  thoir  tents.  No  sooner  did  Ali  Atar 
bt'lioltl  tliis,  than  he  sallied  forth  to  attack  U  ni.  Many  of 
the  (IliriHtian  troros,  who  had  not  heard  of  the  intention  to 
cliaiij,'t'  Llie  camp,  s.'eing  the  tents  struck  and  tlie  Moors  sally- 
iiijr  lorili.  supposed  that  tho  enemy  had  been  re-enforced  in 
the  iuk''*^^'  '^'"^  ^^'''■*'  ^^^^  urniy  was  on  the  point  of  retreating. 
Without  stopping  to  ascertain  the  truth,  or  to  receive  orders, 
thcv  Ht'd  in  dismay,  spreading  confusion  through  the  (lamp ; 
iiurcliil  they  halt  until  they  had  reached  the  Uock  of  the  Lov- 
ers, ahdut  seven  leagues  from  Loxa.^ 

Till'  king  and  Jiis  commanders  saw  the  imminent  peril  of 
the  moment,  and  made  fa(!e  to  the  Moors,  each  commander 
fiiarding  his  (juarter  and  rej)elling  all  assaults,  while  the; 
tents  were  struck  and  the  artillery  and  ammunition  conveyed 
awav.  The  king  with  a  handful  of  cavaliers,  galloped  to  a 
rising  ground,  exposed  to  the  tire  of  the  enemy,  calling  upon 
the  Hying  troops  and  endeavoring  in  vain  to  rally  them. 
Setting  upon  the  Moors,  he  and  his  cavaliers  chargetl  them  so 
vigorously,  that  they  put  a  squadron  to  flight,  slaying  many 
with  tlieir  swords  and  lances,  and  driving  others  into  the 
river  where  they  were  drowned.  The  Moors,  however,  were 
soon  re-enforced,  and  returned  in  great  numbers.  The  king 
w;is  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  and  twice  owed  iiis  safety 
to  the  valor  of  Don  Juan  de  liibera.  Senior  of  Montemayor. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  beheld,  from  a  distance,  the  peril  of 
his  sovereign.  Summoning  about  seventy  horsemen  to  follow 
him,  he  galloped  to  the  spot,  '■  hrew  himself  between  the  king 
and  the  enemy,  and,  iiurling  his  lance,  transpierced  one  of 
the  most  daring  of  the  Moors.  For  some  time,  he  remained 
with  no  other  weapon  than  his  svord;  his  horse  was  wounded 
by  an  arrow,  and  many  of  his  followers  were  slain  ;  but  he 
succeeded  in  beating  off  the  Moors,  and  rescuing  the  king 
from  imminent  jeopardy,  whom  he  then  prevailed  on  to  retire 
to  less  dangerous  ground. 

The  iiiar(]ues  continued,  throughout  the  day,  to  expose  him- 
self to  tlie  rejjcated  assaults  of  the  enemy ;  he  was  ever  found 
in  the  place  of  the  greatest  danger,  and  through  his  bravery 
a  givat  j)art  of  the  army  and  camp  was  j)reservcd  from 
destru(!tion.* 

It  was  a  perilous  day  for  the  commanders;  for  in  a  retreat 
of  the  kind,  it  is  the  noblest  cavaliers  who  most  expose  them- 
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selves  to  save  their  people.  The  duke  of  Medina  Coli  was 
struck  to  the  ground,  but  rescued  by  his  troops.  The  count 
de  Tendilla,  whose  tents  were  nearest  to  the  city,  receivec^ 
several  wounds,  and  various  other  cavaliers  of  the  most  di. 
tinguished  note  were  exposed  to  fearful  jeopardy.  Tlie 
whole  day  was  passed  in  bloody  skirmishings,  in  which  tht 
hidalgos  and  cavaliers  of  the  royal  househohl  distiiiguisliod 
themselves  by  their  bravery ;  at  length,  the  encaiuidiiencs 
being  all  broken  up,  and  jnost  of  the  artillery  and  ba,"<'ii"e 
removed,  tlie  bloody  height  of  Albohacen  was  abandoued,°ai'i(l 
the  neighborhood  of  Loxa  evacuated.  Heveral  touts,  a 
quantity  of  provisions,  and  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  were  left 
upon  the  spot,  from  the  want  of  horses  and  mules  to  carry 
them  oif. 

Ali  Atar  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  retiring  army,  and  har- 
assed it  until  it  reached  Kio  Frio ;  Ferdinand  returned  ihence 
to  Cordova,  deeply  mortified,  though  greatly  l)enefited,  l)y  the 
severe  lesson  he  had  received,  which  served  to  ii'iultr"  him 
more  cautious  in  his  cam])ai,L;MS  and  more  diffident  of  fortune. 
He  sent  letters  to  all  parts,  excusing  his  ret  at,  imputing  it 
to  the  small  number  of  his  forces,  and  the  eucumstancu  tliat 
many  of  them  were  quotas  sent  from  various  cities,  and  not 
in  royal  pay ;  in  the  meantime,  to  console  his  troops  for  their 
disappointment,  and  to  keej)  up  their  spirits,  he  led  them 
upon  another  inroad  to  lay  waste  the  vega  of  Granada. 
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HOW    MULEV    ABUL    nASSAN    MADE    A    FORAY    INTO    THE   LANDS 
OK    MEDINA    .^SIDONIA,    AND    HOW    HE    WA3    RECEIVED. 

MuLEY  Abil  Hassan  had  mustered  an  army,  and  marclied 
to  the  relief  of  Loxa;  but  arrived  too  late  —  the  last  squadron 
of  Ferdiiuind  had  already  j)as.sed  over  the  border.  "  T\u^y  liave 
come  and  gone,"  said  lie,  "like  a  summer  cloud,  and  all  their 
vaunting  has  been  mere  empty  thunder."  He  turned  to 
make  another  attempt  upon  Albania,  the  garrison  of  whipli 
was  in  the  utmost  consternation  at  the  retreat  of  Fcirdiiiainl, 
and  would  have  deserte<l  the  ])laci',  had  it  not  l)een  for  th - 
courage  and  j)erseverane(>  of  tlie  ah-ayde,  liUis  FtU'iiaiidtv. 
Puerto  (Jarrero.  That  brave  and  loyal  eoniinander  (die*  .d 
up  the  spirits  of  his  men,  and  kept  the  old  Moorish  kii.j;  at 
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bay  ui'tii  the  approach  of  Ferdinand,  on  his  second  incursion 
into  the  vega,  obliged  him  to  make  an  unwilling  retreat  to 

Malaga- 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  felt  that  it  would  be  in  vain,  with  his 
inferior  force,  to  oppose  the  powerful  army  of  the  Christian 
nionar(;li ;  but  to  remain  idle  and  see  bis  territories  laid  waste, 
would  ruin  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  people.  "  If  we  can- 
not parry,"  said  he,  "  we  can  strike  ;  if  we  cannot  keeji  our 
own  lands  from  being  ravaged,  we  can  ravage  the  laiuls  of  the 
enemv."  Ho  inquired  and  learnt  that  most  of  the  chivalry  of 
Andalusia,  in  their  eagerness  for  a  foray,  had  marched  off 
witli  the  king,  and  left  their  own  country  almost  defenceless. 
The  territories  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  were  particu- 
larly unguarded:  here  were  vast  plains  of  pasturage,  covered 
with  ilocks  and  herds  —  the  very  country  for  a  hasty  inroad. 
The  old  monarch  had  a  bitter  grudge  against  the  duke,  for 
having  foiled  him  at  Albania.  "  I'll  give  this  cavalier  a 
lesson,"  said  he,  exultingly,  "  that  will  cure  him  of  his  love 
of  campaigning."  So  he  prepared  in  all  haste  for  a  foray 
into  the  country  about  Medina  Sidonia. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  sailed  out  of  Malaga  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred horse  and  six  thousand  foot,  and  took  the  way  by  the  sea- 
coast,  marching  through  Estiponia,  and  entering  the  Christian 
country  between  Gibraltar  and  Castellar.  The  only  person 
that  was  likely  to  molest  him  on  this  route,  was  one  Pedro  de 
Var<,'as ;  a  shrewd,  hardy,  and  vigilant  soldier,  alcayde  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  who  lay  ensconced  in  his  old  warrior  rock  as  in 
a  citadel.  Muley  Abul  Hassan  knew  the  watchful  and  daring 
character  of  the  man,  but  had  ascertained  that  his  garrison 
was  too  small  to  enable  him  to  make  a  sally,  or  at  least  to 
insure  him  any  success.  Still  he  pursued  his  march  with 
great  silence  and  caution  ;  sent  parties  in  advance,  to  explore 
every  i)ass  where  a  foe  might  lie  in  ambush  ;  cast  many  an 
anxious  eye  towards  the  old  rock  of  Gibraltar,  as  its  eloud- 
capped  summit  was  seen  towering  in  the  distance  on  his  left; 
nor  did  he  feel  entirely  at  ease,  until  he  had  passed  through 
the  broken  and  mountainous  country  of  Castellar,  and  de- 
scended into  the  plains.  Here  he  eneami)ed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Celemin,  and  sent  four  hundred  corredors,  or  flecit  horse- 
men, armed  with  lances,  to  station  themselves  near  Algezinis, 
and  keep  a  strict  wat<;h  across  the  bay,  upon  tlu^  opposite 
fortress  of  Gibraltar.  If  thi^  alcayde  at.t('in])t('d  lo  sally  forth, 
they  '.vere  U)  waylay  and  attack  liim,  being  almost  four  times 
his  supposed  force;  and   were  to  send  swift  tidings  lo  the 
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camp.  In  the  meantime,  two  hundred  corredors  were  sent 
to  scour  that  vast  plain  called  the  Campifi'i  de  Tarifa,  abound- 
ing with  flocks  and  lierds ;  and  two  Imndred  moro  were  to 
ravage  the  lauds  about  Medina  Sidonia.  JSluley  Abul  Hassan. 
remained  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  as  a  rallying  point 
on  the  banks  of  the  Celemin.  "         ' 

The  foraging  parties  scoured  tlie  country  to  such  effect 
that  they  came  driving  vast  flocks  and  herds  before  tliein' 
enough  to  supply  the  place  of  all  that  had  been  swept  from 
the  vega  of  Granada,  The  troops  which  had  ki'pt  wal(;li  upon 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  returned  with  word  that  thry  had  not 
seen  a  Christian  helmet  stirring.  The  old  king  congratulated 
himself  upon  the  secrecy  and  promptness  with  which  he  had 
conducted  his  foray,  and  upon  having  baffled  the  vigilance  of 
l*edro  de  Vargas. 

He  had  not  been  so  secret,  however,  as  he  imagined ;  the 
watchful  alcayde  of  Gibraltar  had  received  notice  of  his  move- 
ments ;  but  his  garrison  w  as  barely  sutflcnent  for  the  defence 
of  his  post.  Luckily  there  arrived  at  this  juncture  a  squadron 
of  the  armed  galleys,  under  Carlos  de  Valera,  recently  stationed 
in  the  Straits.  Pedro  de  Vrrgas  prevailed  upon  him  ti  take 
charge  of  Gibraltar  during  his  temporary  absence,  and  fort  liwith 
sallied  out  at  midnight,  at  the  head  of  seventy  chosen  horse- 
men. By  his  command  alarm  flres  were  lighted  on  tiic  moun- 
tains, signals  that  the  Moors  were  on  the  ravage,  at  sight  of 
which  the  peasants  were  accustomed  to  drive  their  flocks  and 
herds  to  places  of  refuge.  He  sent  couriers  also  spurring  in 
every  direction,  summoning  all  capable  of  bearing  aru  ^  to 
meet  him  at  Castellar.  This  was  a  town  strongly  ))osted  on 
a  steep  height,  by  which  the  Moorish  king  would  liave  to 
return. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  saw,  by  the  fires  blazing  on  the  moun- 
tains,, that  the  country  was  rising.  He  struck  his  tents. 
and  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  the  bonier;  but 
he  was  encumbered  with  booty,  and  with  the  vast  cavali,'ada 
swept  from  the  pastures  of  the  Campiiia  de  Taril'a.  His 
scouts  brought  him  word  that  there  were  troops  in  the  held, 
but  he  made  light  of  tiie  intelligence,  knowing  that  they  could 
only  be  those  of  the  alcayde  of  Gil)raltar,  and  that  lie  luid 
not  more  than  a  hundred  horsei  >.en  in  his  garrison,  lie  threw 
in  advance  two  hundred  and  flHy  of  his  bravest  troops,  and 
with  them  the  alcaydes  of  Marabella  and  (Jasarcs.  IJchiud 
this  vanguard  followed  a  great  eavalgada  of  cattle  ;  and  in  tlie 
rear  marched  the  king,  with  the  main  force  of  his  little  army. 
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It  was  near  the  middle  of  a  sultry  summer  day,  when  they 
approached  Castellar.  J)g  Vargas  was  on  the  watch,  and 
beheld,  by  an  immense  cloud  of  dust,  that  they  were  de- 
scending one  of  the  heights  of  that  wild  and  broken  country. 
The  vanguard  and  rear-guard  were  above  half  a  league  asun- 
der, with  the  cavalgada  between  them ;  and  a  long  and  close 
forest  hid  them  from  each  other.  De  Vargas  saw  that  they 
could  render  but  little  assistance  to  each  other  in  case  of  a 
sudden  attack,  and  might  be  easily  thrown  into  confusion. 
He  cliose  fifty  of  his  bravest  horsemen,  and  making  a  circuit, 
took  liis  post  secretly  in  a  narrow  glen  opening  into  a  defile 
between  two  rocky  heights,  through  which  the  Moors  had  to 
pass.  It  was  his  intention  to  suffer  the  vanguard  and  the 
cavalgada  to  pass,  and  to  fall  upon  the  rear. 

While  tluis  lying  perdue,  six  Moorish  scouts,  well  mounted 
and  well  armed,  entered  the  glen,  examining  every  place  that 
might  conceal  an  enemy.  Some  of  the  Christians  advised 
that  they  should  slay  these  six  men,  and  retreat  to  Gibraltar. 
"No,"  said  l)e  Vargas,  "  I  have  come  out  for  higher  game  than 
these  ;  and  I  hope,  by  the  aid  of  God  and  Santiago,  to  do  good 
work  this  day.  I  know  these  Moors  well,  and  doubt  not  but 
that  they  may  readily  be  thrown  into  confusion." 

By  this  time,  the  six  horsemen  approached  so  near  that 
they  were  on  the  point  of  discovering  tlie  Christian  ambush. 
De  Vargas  gave  the  word,  and  ten  horsemen  rushed  upon 
them  :  in  an  instant,  four  of  the  Moors  rolled  in  the  dust;  the 
otlier  two  put  spurs  to  their  steeds,  and  fled  towards  their 
army,  pursued  by  the  ten  Christians.  About  eighty  of  the 
Moorish  vanguard  came  galloj)ing  to  the  relief  of  their  com- 
panions, the  Christians  turned,  and  fled  towards  their  ambush. 
1>  Vargas  kept  his  men  concealed,  until  the  fugitives  and 
their  {)ursuers  came  clattering  pell-mell  into  the  glen.  At  a 
.:;gual  trumpet,  his  men  sallied  forth  with  great  heat  and  in 
close  array.  The  Moors  almost  rushed  upon  their  weapons, 
before  they  perceived  them  ;  forty  of  the  infidels  were  over- 
thrown, the  rest  turned  their  backs.  "  Forward  ! "  cried  De 
Vargas;  "let  us  give  the  vanguard  a  brush,  before  it  can  be 
joined  by  the  rear."  So  saying,  he  pursued  the  flying  Moors 
down  hill,  and  came  with  such  force  and  fury  upon  the  ad- 
vance guard  as  to  overturn  many  of  them  at  the  first  encounter. 
As  he  v/heeled  off  with  his  men,  the  Moors  discharged  their 
lances ;  upon  which  he  returiuid  to  the  charge,  and  made  great 
slaughter.  The  Moors  fought  valiantly  for  a  short  time,  until 
the  alcaydes  of  Maraijella  and  Casares  were  slain,  when  obey 
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gave  way  and  flod  for  tlie  rear-j^'uard.  In  their  flight,  they 
passed  through  thf  eavalgada  of  cattle,  tlirew  the  whole  \n 
confusion,  and  raised  such  a  cloud  of  dust  ts-hat  the  Christians 
could  no  longer  distinguish  objects.  Fearing  that  the  kiiio 
and  the  main  body  might  be  at  hand,  and  Hnding  that  l)e 
Vargas  was  badly  wounded,  they  contented  themselves  with 
despoiling  the  slain  and  taking  above  twenty-eight  horses,  ami 
then  retreated  to  Castellar. 

When  the  routed  Moors  came  flying  back  upon  the  rear- 
guard, Muley  Abul  Hassan  feared  that  the  people  of  Xcres 
were  in  arms.  Several  of  his  followers  advised  him  to  alKuulou 
the  cavalgada,  and  retreat  by  another  road.  "  No,"  said  the 
old  king,  '"  he  is  no  true  soldier  who  gives  up  his  booty  witli- 
jut  fighting."  Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  forwaiii 
through  the  centre!  of  the  cavalgada,  driving  the  cattle  to  the 
right  and  left.  When  he  reached  the  field  of  battl(\  he  found 
it  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  u[)wards  of  one  hundred  Moors 
among  which  were  those  of  the  two  alcaydes.  Enraged  it  the 
sight,  he  summoned  all  his  cross-bowmen  and  cavalry,  pushed 
on  to  tiie  very  gates  of  Castellar,  and  set  fire  to  two  houses 
close  to  the  walls.  Pedro  de  Vargas  was  ^■^<-  severely  wounded 
U)  sally  forth  in  person  ;  but  he  ordd.r.i  ort  his  troops,  and 
there  was  brisk  skirmishing  under  tin'  wrdis,  until  the  kin" 
drew  off  and  returned  to  the  scene  oi  the  recent  encounter. 
Here  he  had  the  bodies  of  the  principal  warriors  laid  across 
mules,  to  be  interred  honorably  at  Malaga;  the  rest  of  the 
slain  were  buried  on  the  fleld  of  battle.  Then,  gathering 
together  the  scattered  cavalgada,  he  paraoled  it  slowly,  in  an 
immense  line,  past  the  walls  of  Castellar,  by  way  of  taunting 
hi?  foe. 

With  all  his  fierceness,  old  Muley  Abul  Hassan  had  a 
gleam  of  warlike  courtesy,  and  admired  the  hardy  and  soldier- 
like character  of  Pedro  de  Vargas.  He  summoned  two  CMu'is- 
tian  captives,  and  demanded  what  were  '■-he  revenues  of  the 
tuc.iiyr.M  of  (J-ibraltar.  They  told  him  that,  among  other 
things,  he  v  as  entitled  to  one  out  of  every  drove  of  cattle 
thai,  passed  his  boundaries.  "  Allah  forl/id,"  cried  the  old 
raonr  ;vii,  "tliat  so  brave  a  cavalier  should  be  defrauded  of  his 
dn  '3. ' 

Ife  iio mediately  chose  twelve  of  the  finest  cattle,  from  the 
f,w"dvc  droves  vvhich  formed  the  cavalgada.  These  he  gave 
in  cbavire  tc;  an  alfacpu,  to  deliver  to  ]\Hlro  de  Vargas.  "'JVll 
hi.n,"  i.'vid  he,  "  that  1  crave;  his  {)ardon  for  not  having  sent 
tueso  cattle  soouer ;  but  1  have  this  moment  learut  the  nature 
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of  his  rights,  and  1  hasten  to  satisfy  them,  with  the  punctuaiitj 
ilue  to  so  worthy  a  cavalier.  Tell  him  at  the  same  time,  that 
I  liad  no  idea  the  alcayde  of  Gibraltar  was  so  active  and 
vigilant  in  collecting  his  tolls." 

The  brave  alcayde  relished  the  steru,  soldierlike  pleasantry 
of  the  old  Moorish  monarch.  He  ordered  a  rich  silken  vest, 
ami  a  scarlet  mantle,  to  be  given  to  the  alfaqui,  and  dismissed 
liim  with  great  courtesy.  "Tell  his  majesty,"  said  he,  "that 
I  kiss  his  hands  for  the  honor  he  has  done  me,  and  regret  that 
my  scanty  force  has  not  permitted  me  to  give  him  a  more  sig- 
nal reoe^jtion,  on  his  coming  into  these  parts.  Had  three  huu- 
di-ed  horsemen,  whom  1  have  been  promised  from  Xeres, 
arrived  in  time,  I  might  have  served  up  an  entertainment  more 
befitting  such  a  monarch.  I  trust,  however,  they  will  arrive 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  in  which  case  his  majesty  may  be 
sure  of  a  royal  regale  in  the  dawning." 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  shook  his  head,  when  he  received  the 
reply  of  l)e  Vargas.  "  Allah  preserve  us,"  said  he,  "  from  any 
visitation  of  these  hard  riders  of  Xeres  !  a  handful  of  troops, 
acquainted  with  the  wild  passes  of  these  mountains,  may 
destroy  an  army  encumbered  as  ours  is  with  booty." 

It  was  some  relief  to  the  king,  however,  to  learn  that  the 
hardy  alcayde  of  Gibraltar  was  too  severely  wounded  to  take 
the  held  in  person.  He  immediately  beat  a  retreat,  with  all 
speed,  before  the  close  of  day,  liurrying  with  such  precipita- 
tion, that  the  cavalgada  was  frequently  broken,  and  scattered 
among  the  rugged  defiles  of  the  mountains  ;  and  above  five 
thousand  of  the  cattle  turned  back,  and  were  regained  by  the 
Christians.  Muley  Abul  Hassan  returned  triumphantly  with 
tlie  residue  to  Malaga,  glorying  in  the  spoils  of  the  duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia. 

King  Ferdinand  was  mortified  at  finding  his  incursion  into 
the  vega  of  Granada  counterbalanced  by  this  inroad  into  his 
dominions,  and  saw  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  game  of 
war,  as  to  all  other  games.  The  only  one  who  reaped  real 
glory  in  this  series  of  inroads  and  skirmishings,  was  Pedro  de 
Vargas,  the  stout  alcayde  of  Gibraltar.^ 


*■  Aluuzo  de  Faliiucia,  1.  28,  c.  3,  MS. 
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FORAY   OF    SPANISH    CAVALIKRS    AMONG    THE    MOUNTAlNfl   OF 
,  MALAGA. 

The  fon  y  of  old  Mulcy  Abul  Hassan  had  touched  the  pride 
of  the  Aiidii'usian  chivalry,  and  they  deterniiued  on  retaliation. 
For  this  uui'puse  a  number  of  the  most  distinguislicd  cavaherg 
assonibied  at  Antiquera,  in  the  month  of  March,  148.'i.  Tlie 
leaders  of  the  enterprise  were,  the  5,'allant  marques  of  Cadiz- 
Don  Pedro  Enri(juez,  adelantado  of  Andalusia ;  Don  Juan  de 
Bilva,  count  of  Cifuentes,  and  bearer  of  the  royal  standard 
who  commaiuled  in  Seville  ;  Don  Alonz>  de  Cardenas,  Master 
of  the  religious  and  military  order  ot  Santiago ;  and  Don 
Alonzo  de  Aguiuir.  Several  other  cavaliers  of  note  iKistcned 
to  take  part  in  the  enterprise  ;  and  in  a  little  while,  about 
twenty-seven  hundred  horse,  and  several  conipanios  of  foot 
were  assembled  within  the  old  warlike  city  of  Antiquera, 
comprising  the  very  tiower  of  Andalusian  chivalry. 

A  council  of  wav  was  held  by  the  chiefs,  to  determine  in 
what  quarter  they  should  strike  a  blow.  The  rival  I\loorish 
kings  were  waging  civil  war  with  each  other,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Granada ;  and  the  whole  country  lay  opevi  to  inroads. 
Various  plans  wti.e  proposed  by  the  dilferent  cavaliers.  The 
marques  of  Car.iz  was  desirous  of  scaling  the  walls  of  Zaliara. 
and  regainiiig  possession  of  that  important  fortress.  The 
Master  of  H;i.ntic^;o,  however,  suggested  a  wider  range  and  a 
still  moi'e  iiiiportant  object.  He  had  received  iiiforinatiou 
from  his  adalules,  who  .''ert'  apostate  Moors,  that  an  incursion 
miglit  be  saic'y  mad^  inio  a  mountainous  region  near  Malai^'a, 
called  the  Axarquio..  Hfira  were  valleys  of  pasture  land,  well 
stocked  with  flo-  !•.  ,  and  herds ;  and  there  were  lumicrous 
village.'-,  and  hami  ,s,  wlu^h  would  be  an  easy  j)rey.  The  city 
of  Mah','j\i.  was  too  veakly  garri.stined,  and  liad  too  few  cavalry, 
to  sen. I  fortli  any  .orce  in  ojipositio:» ;  luiy,  he  added,  they 
migh'  even  extend  their  ravages  to  its  very  gates,  and  per- 
adveuture  carry  tliat  wcaltli^'  place  by  sudden  assault. 

Tlie  adventurous  spirits  of  the  cavaliers  were  inlianifd  by 
this  suggestion;  in  their  sanguine  (.confidence,  they  already  be- 
held Malaga  m  their  power,  nnd  they  were  eager  for  tlu  enter- 
'I'he  niar(|ues  of  Cadi/  endeavored  to  interpose  a  little 
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coo)  caution.     He  likewise  had  apostate  adalides,  the  most 
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intelligent  and  experienced  on  the  borders ;  amongf  tliese,  lie 
nlaced  a  special  reliance  on  one  named  Luis  A  mar,  who  knew 
all  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  country.  He  had  received 
from  hiiu  a  particular  account  of  these  mountains  of  the 
Axarquia.^  Their  savage  and  broken  nature  was  a  sutHeient 
defence  for  the  fierce  people  who  inhabited  them,  who,  mau- 
uiiv  their  rocks,  and  their  tremendous  passes,  which  were 
often  nothing  more  than  the  deep  dry  beds  of  torrents,  might 
set  whole  armies  at  defiance.  Even  if  van(piished,  they 
afforded  no  spoil  to  the  victor.  Their  liouses  were  little  better 
than  bare  walls,  and  tliey  would  drive  off  their  scanty  flocks 
and  lierds  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 

The  sober  counsel  of  the  marques,  however,  was  overruled. 
The  cavaliern,  accustomed  U)  mountairi  warfare,  considered 
themselves  and  their  horses  equal  to  any  wild  and  rugged 
expedition,  and  were  flushed  with  the  idea  of  terminating 
their  foray  by  a  brilliant  assault  upon  Malaga. 

Leaving  all  heavy  baggage  at  Antupiera,  and  all  such  as 
had  horses  too  weak  for  this  mountain  scramble,  they  set 
forth,  full  of  spirit  and  confidence.  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar, 
and  the  adelantado  of  Andalusia,  led  the  squadron  of  advance. 
The  Count  of  Cifuentes  followed,  with  certain  of  the  chivalry 
of  Seville.  Then  came  the  battalion  of  the  most  valiant  llo- 
derigo  Fonce  de  Leon,  marques  of  Cadiz  ;  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  several  of  his  brothers  and  nephews,  and  many 
cavaliers,  who  sought  distinction  under  his  banner  ;  and  this 
family  band  attracted  universal  attention  and  applause,  as 
they  paraded  in  martial  state  through  the  streets  of  Anti- 
quera.  The  rear-guard  was  led  by  Don  Alonzo  Cardenas, 
Master  of  Santiago,  and  was  composed  of  the  knights  of  his 
order,  and  the  cavaliers  of  Ecija,  with  certain  men-at-arms  of 
the  Holy  Brotherhood,  Avhom  the  king  had  placed  under  his 
command.  The  army  was  attended  by  a  great  train  of  mules, 
laden  with  provisions  for  a  few  days'  supply,  until  they  should 
be  able  to  forage  among  the  Moorish  villages.  Never  did  a 
more  gallant  and  self-confident  little  army  tread  the  earth. 
It  was  composed  of  men  full  of  health  and  vigor,  to  whom  war 
was  a  pastime  and  delight.  They  had  spared  no  expense  in 
their  equipments,  for  never  was  the  pomp  of  war  carried  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  among  the  proud  chivalry  of  Spain.     Cased 


'  l'ul)»ar,  in  'lis  ("lironiclo,  rrvprsca  tlie  casp,  and  makcH  the  iiiamuos  of  (ladiz 
recominoiid  the  exp»'diti()ii  to  the  Axar(]iiia  :  but  Fray  Antonio  A{;a|)iil:i  i"  supported 
in  Iii8  !<tatt-nient  by  that  must  veracious  and  conteuiporary  chruniciiT,  Audres 
ikrnaldes.  cttrata  of  Lou  I'aliicioB. 
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in  armor  richly  inlaid  and  embossed,  decked  with  rich  aur. 
coaoS  and  waving  plumes,  and  superbly  mounted  on  Aiidalu- 
sian  steeds,  they  pranced  out  of  Antiquera  witli  banners 
flying,  and  their  various  devices  and  armorial  bearings  osten- 
tatiously displayed  ;  and  in  the  confidence  of  their  honos 
]iromised  the  inliabitants  to  enrich  them  M'ith  the  spoils  of 
]\Ialaga. 

In  the  rear  of  this  warlike  pageant,  followed  a  poawiful 
band,  intent  upon  j)rofiting  by  the  anticipated  victories.  They 
•were  not  the  customary  wretches  that  hover  about  armies  to 
]ilunder  and  strip  the  dead,  but  goodly  and  substanlinl  traders 
from  Seville,  Cordova,  and  other  cities  of  traffic.  Tliey  rode 
sleek  mules,  and  were  clad  in  goodly  raiment,  with  loiig*^ leath- 
ern purses  at  their  girdles,  well  filled  with  pistoles  and  other 
golden  coin.  They  had  heard  of  the  spoils  wasted  by  the 
soldiery  at  the  capture  of  Albania,  and  were  provided  with 
moneys  to  buy  up  the  jewels  and  precious  stones,  the  vessels 
of  gold  .'vnd  silver,  and  the  rich  silks  a!ui  clotlis,  tliat  sliouid 
form  th'.  plunder  of  Malaga.  The  proud  cavaliers  ey*  d  tliese 
sons  of  traffic  with  great  disdain,  but  permitted  them  to  fol- 
low for  the  convenience  of  the  troops,  who  otherwise  might 
be  overburdened  with  booty. 

It  had  been  intended  to  conduct  this  expedition  with  great 
celerity  and  secrecy  ;  but  the  noise  of  their  preparations  had 
already  reached  the  city  of  Malaga.  The  garrison,  it  is  tnie. 
was  weak  ;  but  it  possessed  a  commander  who  was  hiiiiself  a 
host.  This  was  Muley  Abdallah,  commonly  called  El  Za^'al, 
or  the  valiant.  He  was  younger  brother  of  INIuley  Abiil 
Hassan,  and  general  of  the  few  forces  which  remained  faithful 
to  the  old  monarch.  He  possessed  equal  fierceness  of  spirit 
with  his  brother  and  surpassed  him  in  craft  and  vigilanccv 
His  very  name  was  a  war-cry  among  his  soldiery,  who  1  id 
the  most  extravagant  opinion  of  his  prowess. 

151  Zagal  suspected  that  Malaga  was  the  object  of  this  noisy 
expedition.  He  consulted  with  old  Bexir,  a  veteran  Moor, 
who  governed  the  city.  "  If  this  army  of  marauders  should 
reach  Malaga,"  said  he,  "we  should  hardly  bo  aide  to  keep 
them  witliout  its  walls.  I  will  throw  myself,  with  a  small 
force,  into  the  mountains  ;  rouse  the  ]ieasantry.  take  posses- 
sion of  the  passes,  and  endeavor  to  give  tlu^se  Spanish  cava- 
liers sufficient  entertainment,  n]X)n  the  road.'' 

It  was  on  a  Wednesday,  that  the  pranking  army  of  liii,di- 
mettled  warriors  issued  forth  from  the  ancient  gates  of 
Autiquera.     They  marched  cU  day  and  night,  making  their 
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way,  secrfitly  as  they  supposed,  through  the  passes  of  thf 
mountains.  As  the  tract  of  country  they  intended  to  maraud 
was  far  in  the  Moorish  territories,  near  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, they  did  not  arrive  there  until  late  in  the  following,' 
Jay.  In  passing  through  these  stern  and  lofLy  I'.ionntains  tlicir 
path  was  oftnn  along  the  bottom  of  a  barranco,  or  deep  roclcy 
valley,  with  a  scanty  stream  dashing  along  it,  among  the  loose 
nx'ks  and  stones,  which  it  had  broken  and  rolled  down,  in  the 
tiiiu"  of  its  autumnal  violence.  Sometimes  their  road  was  a  mere 
riiinl)la.  or  dry  bod  of  a  torrent,  cut  deep  into  the  mountain 
anil  liU»*<l  with  their  shattered  fragments.  These  barrancios 
and  raniblas  were  overhung  by  immense  cliffs  and  precipices  ; 
forming  the  lurking-places  of  ambuscades,  during  tiie  war.s 
betw('iM)  the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  as  in  after-times  tliey  have; 
become  the  favorite  haunts  of  robbers  to  waylay  the  unfor- 
tunate traveller. 

As  the  sun  went  down,  the  cavaliers  came  to  a  lofty  part  of 
the  mountains,  commanding  to  the  right  a  distant  glimpse  of  a 
part  of  the  fair  vega  of  Malaga,  with  the  blue  Mediterranean 
beyond,  and  they  hailed  it  with  exultation,  as  a  glimpse  of  the 
promised  land.  As  the  night  closed  in,  they  readied  the 
cliain  of  little  valleys  and  hamlets,  locked  up  among  these 
rocky  heights,  and  known  among  the  Moors  by  the  name  of 
the  Axarquia.  Here  their  vaunting  hopes  were  destined  to 
meet  with  the  first  disappointment.  The  inhabitants  had 
heard  of  their  approach ;  they  had  conveyed  away  their  cattle 
and  effects,  and,  with  their  wives  and  children,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  towers  and  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 

Enraged  at  their  disappointment,  the  troop  set  fire  to  the 
deserted  houses,  and  pressed  forward,  hoping  for  bettor  fortune 
as  they  advanced.  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  and  the  other  cava- 
liers in  the  vanguard,  spread  out  their  forces  to  lay  waste 
the  country ;  capturing  a  few  lingering  herds  of  cattle,  with  tho 
Moorish  peasants  who  were  driving  them  to  some  place  of 
safety. 

While  tliis  marauding  party  carried  fire  and  sword  in  the 
advance,  and  lit  up  the  mountain  cliffs  with  the  flames  of  the 
hamlets,  the  Master  of  Santiago,  who  brought  up  the  rear- 
guard, maintained  strict  order,  keeping  his  knights  together  in 
martiid  array,  ready  for  attack  or  defence,  should  an  enemy 
appear.  The  men-at-arms  of  tho  Holy  P>rothorhood  attempted 
to  roam  in  quest  of  booty  ;  but  he  called  them  back,  anil  re- 
buked tliem  severely. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  part  of  the  mountain  completely 
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broken  up  by  barraiicos  and  rambUis,  of  vast  doptli,  and  sha". 
ged  with  rocks  and  precipices.  It  was  impossible  to  niaintaiu 
the  order  of  march  ;  the  liorses  had  no  room  tor  action,  and 
were  scarcely  manageable,  having  to  scramblt!  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  up  and  down  frightful  declivities,  wliere  tliere  was 
scarce  footing  for  a  mountain  goat.  Passing  by  a  buniing  vil- 
lage,  the  light  of  tiie  llames  revealeil  their  [icrpiexed  situation. 
The  Moors,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  wateli-tower  on  jm  im. 
pending  heiglit,  shouted  with  exultation,  when  they  looked 
down  upon  these  glistening  cavaliers  struggling  and  sUunblini' 
among  the;  rocks.  Sallying  forth  from  tlmir  tower,  they  tii,,k 
possession  of  the  cliffs  which  overhung  the  ravine,  and  hurlml 
darts  and  stones  upon  the  enemy.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
grief  of  heart  that  the  good  INIaster  of  Santiago  beheld  his 
brave  men  falling  like  helpless  victims  around  him,  without 
the  means  of  resistance  or  revenge.  The  confusion  of  his  fol- 
lowers was  increased  by  the  shouts  of  the  Moors,  multiplied  hy 
the  echoes  of  every  crag  and  cliff,  as  if  they  were  surroundud 
by  innumerable  foes.  Jteing  entirely  ignorant  of  tin;  country, 
in  their  struggles  to  extricate  themselves  they  plungc'd  into 
other  glens  and  defiles,  where  they  were  still  nu)re  exposed  to 
danger.  In  this  extremity,  the  Master  of  Santiago  des{>a,tidi(;d 
messengers  in  search  of  succor.  The  marques  of  Catliz,  like 
a  loyal  companion  in  arms,  hastened  to  his  aid  with  his  n.av- 
alry  ;  his  approach  checked  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
Master  was  at  length  enabled  to  extricate  his  troops  from  the 
defile. 

In  the  meantime,  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  and  his  compan- 
ions, in  their  eager  advance,  had  likewise  got  entangled  in 
deep  glens,  and  the  dry  beds  of  torrents,  where  they  had  been 
severely  galled  by  the  insulting  attacks  of  a  handful  of  Moor- 
ish peasants,  posted  on  the  impending  preci])ices.  The  proud 
spirit  of  De  Aguilar  was  incensed  at  having  the  game  of  war 
thus  turned  upon  him,  and  his  gallant  forces  domineered  over 
by  mountain  boors,  whom  he  had  thought  to  drive,  like  their 
own  cattle,  to  Antiquera.  Hearing,  however,  that  his  friend 
the  nuirques  of  Cadiz,  and  the  Master  of  Santiago,  were  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy,  he  disregarded  his  own  (langer.  and, 
calling  together  his  troops,  returned  to  assist  them,  or  rather 
to  partake  their  perils.  lieing  once  more  together,  the  cava- 
liers held  a  hasty  council,  amidst  the  hurling  of  stones  and 
the  whistling  of  arrows  ;  and  their  resolves  were  quickened  by 
the  (Bight,  from  time  to  time,  of  some  gallant  companion  in 
arms  laid  low.     They  determined  that  there  was  no  spoil  iu 
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this  p.'irt  "f  t-''^  country,  to  repay  for  the  oxtr.aordinary  ])('ril ; 
■m\  tliiit  it  was  better  to  abaiulon  the  liertls  tliey  had  already 
taken  which  only  embarrassed  their  niarcli,  and  to  retreat 
with  iill  s[)eed  to  less  dangerous  ground. 

'flic  ailalides,  or  guides,  were  ordenul  to  lead  the  way  out  of 
this  place  of  e.'irnage.  These,  thinkin.L,'  to  conduct  them  by  the 
most  secure  route,  led  them  by  a  stetsi)  and  rociky  pass,  ditficult 
tor  the  loot-soldiers,  but  alnujst  impracstieable  to  the  cavalry. 
It  was  ov(!rhung  with  precipices,  from  whence  showers  of 
stones  and  arrows  were  poured  upon  them,  accompanied  by 
s;iva<'c  yells,  which  appalled  the  stoutest  heart.  In  some 
planes,  they  could  pa.ss  but  one  at  a  time,  and  were  often  trans- 
piercod,  horse  and  rider,  by  the  AFoorisJi  darts,  impeding  the 
pro'Tcss  of  their  comrades  by  their  dying  struggles.  The  sur- 
rounding precipices  were  lit  up  by  a  thousand  alarm-fires; 
every  crag  and  clilT  liad  its  flame,  by  the  light  of  which  they 
behi'hl  their  foes,  bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  and  looking 
more  like  fii.'nds  than  mortal  men. 

Either  through  terror  and  C(jnfusion,  or  through  real  igno- 
rance of  the  country,  their  guid(!S,  instead  of  conducting  them 
out  of  til''  mountains,  led  them  deeper  into  their  fatal  rucesses. 
The  morning  dawned  upon  them  in  a  narrow  rambla,  its  bot- 
tom formed  of  broken  rocks,  where  once  liad  raved  along  the 
mountain  torrent ;  while  above,  then'  beetled  great  arid  cliffs, 
over  the  brows  of  which  they  beheld  the  turbaned  heads  of 
their  tierce  and  exulting  foes.  What  a  different  appearance 
(lid  the  unfortunate  cavaliers  present,  from  that  of  the  gallant 
band  that  marched  so  vauntingly  out  of  Antiquera  !  Covered 
with  dust,  and  blood,  and  wounds,  and  haggard  with  fatigue 
and  horror,  they  looked  like  victims  rather  than  like  warriors. 
Many  of  their  banners  were  lost,  aiul  not  a  trumpet  was  heard 
to  rally  up  their  sinking  s[)irits.  The  men  turned  with  im- 
ploring eyes  to  their  commanders ;  while  the  hearts  of  the 
cavaliers  were  ready  to  burst  with  rage  and  grief,  at  the  merci- 
less havoc  made  among  their  faithful  followers. 

AH  (lay,  they  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  mountains.  Columns  of  smoke  rose  from  the 
heights,  where,  in  the  preceding  night,  had  blazed  the  alarm- 
fire.  The  mountaineers  assembled  from  every  direction  ;  they 
swarmed  at  every  pass,  getting  in  the  advance  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  garrisoning  the  cliffs  like  so  many  towers  and  battle- 
ments. 

Night  closed  again  upon  the  Christians,  when  they  were 
shut  up  in  a  narrow  valley  traversed  by  a  deep  stream,  and 
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surrounded  by  precipices  wliich  seemed  to  reacli  tlio  skies,  and 
on  which  blazed  and  Harei]  the  alanii-fires.  SuddiMily  a  now 
cry  was  heard  resoimdini;  ahmg  the  valley:  '*  Kl  Zfi-^'ul!  £1 
Zagal  !  "  echoed  Iroiu  cliff  to  cliff.  "  What  cry  is  that  V  "  said 
the  Master  of  Santiago.  '*  It  is  thi3  war-ci-y  of  El  Z;igal,  the 
Moorish  general, "  said  an  old  Castilian  soldier  :  ''he  must  bu 
coming  in  person,  with  the  troops  of  Malaga." 

The  worthy  Master  turned  to  hir  knights:  **  Let  us  die" 
said  he,  "  making  a  road  with  our  hearts,  since  we  caimut  with 
our  swords.  Let  us  scale  the  mountain,  and  sell  our  \\\■^.ij 
dearly,  instead  of  staying  here  to  he  tauudy  but(^li('n'(l." 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  steed  against  the  niouiitain,  and 
spurred  him  up  its  Hinty  side.  Horse  and  foot  i'ollowt'il  lij^ 
example,  eager,  it'  they  eoidd  not  escape,  to  have  at  least  a 
dying  blow  at  the  enemy.  As  they  strngglcd  up  llie  hcii^ht, 
a  tremendous  storm  of  darts  and  stones  was  showered  mion 
them  by  the  Moors.  Sometimes  a  fragment  of  roek  came 
bounding  and  thundering  down,  ploughing  its  way  thruu5,'li  the 
centre  of  their  host.  The  foot-soldiers,  f;i.int  with  weariness 
and  hunger,  or  crippled  by  wounds,  held  by  the  tails  and 
manes  of  the  horses  to  aid  them  in  their  ascent;  wliilo  the 
horses,  losing  their  foothold  among  the  loose  stones,  or  receiv- 
ing some  sudden  wound,  tumbled  down  th<'  steep  ileclivitv, 
steed,  rider,  and  soldier,  rolling  from  crag  to  crag,  until  thcv 
were  dashed  to  i)ieees  in  the  valley.  In  this  des])erate  stniijglo, 
thealferez  or  sta.ndard-bearer  of  the  ^Master,  with  his  standard. 
was  lost ;  as  were  many  of  his  relations  and  his  dearrst 
friends.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  attaining  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  ;  but  it  was  only  to  be  plunged  in  new  dittifulties, 
A  wilderness  of  rocks  and  rugged  dells  lay  before  hiui,  hestt 
by  cruel  foe.3.  Having  neither  banner  nor  trum])et  by  which 
to  rally  his  troops,  the}--  wandered  apart,  each  intei\t  upon  sav- 
ing himself  from  the  precipices  of  the  mountains,  and  tliedarts 
of  the  enemy.  When  the  pious  Master  of  Santiago  beheld  the 
scattered  fragments  of  his  late  gallant  force,  he  eonld  not  re- 
strain his  grief.  "0  God!"  exclaimed  he,  "great  is  thine 
anger  this  day  against  thy  servants.  Thou  hast  converted  the 
cowardice  of  these  infidels  into  desperate  valor,  and  hast  made 
peasants  and  boors  victorious  over  armed  men  of  l)attle." 

He  would  fain  have  kept  with  his  foot-soldiers,  ami.  i^ather- 
ing  them  together,  have  made  heatl  against  the  enemy;  but 
those  around  him  entreattMl  him  to  think  only  of  his  jicrsonal 
safety.  To  remain  was  to  perish,  without  striking  a  blow;  to 
Mcape  was  to  preserve  a  life  that  might  be  devoted  to  ven- 
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ceance  on  the  Moors.  The  Master  reluctantly  yielded  to  the 
advice.  "  O  Lord  of  hosts  !  "  exclaimed  he  again,  "  from  thy 
wrath  do  I  fly  ;  not  from  these  infidels  ;  they  arc  but  instru- 
ments in  thy  hands,  to  chastise  us  for  our  sins."  So  saying, 
he  sent  the  guides  in  the  advance,  and  putting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  dashed  through  a  defile  of  the  mountains,  before  the 
Moors  could  intercept  him.  The  moment  the  Master  put  his 
horse  to  speed,  his  troops  scattered  in  all  directions.  Some 
endeavorod  to  follow  his  traces,  but  were  confounded  among 
the  intricacies  of  the  nuniiitain.  They  fled  hither  and  tliither, 
many  j)erishing  among  the  precipices,  others  being  slain  by 
tlie  Moors,  and  others  taken  prisoners. 

The  gallant  nuirques  of  Cadiz,  guided  by  his  trusty  adalid, 
Luis  Ainar,  had  ascended  a  different  part  of  the  mountain. 
He  was  followed  by  his  friend,  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  the 
adelantado,  and  the  count  of  Cifuentes;  but,  in  the  darkness 
and  confusion,  tlie  baiuls  of  these  commanders  became  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  When  the  marques  attained  the  sum- 
mit, he  looked  around  for  his  companions  in  arms  ;  but  they 
were  no  longer  following  him,  and  there  was  no  trumpet  to 
sununon  them.  It  was  a  consolation  to  the  marques,  however, 
that  his  brothers,  and  several  of  his  relati(<ns,  with  a  number 
or  his  retainers,  were  still  with  him  :  he  called  his  brothers  by 
name,  and  their  replies  gave  comfort  to  his  heart. 

His  guide  now  led  the  Avay  into  another  valley,  where  he 
would  be  less  exposed  to  danger  :  when  he  had  reached  the 
bottom  01  it,  the  marques  paused  to  collect  his  scattered  fol- 
lowers, and  to  give  time  for  his  fellow-commanders  to  rejoin 
him.  Here  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  the  troops  of  El  Zagal, 
aided  by  the  mountaineers  from  the  cliffs.  The  Christians, 
exhausted  and  terrified,  lost  all  presence  of  mind:  most  of 
them  flt'd,  aiul  were  either  slain  or  taken  captive.  The  in;;r- 
ques  and  his  valiant  brothers,  with  a  few  tried  friends,  nuuh;  a 
stout  resistance.  His  horse  was  killed  under  him  ;  his  broth- 
ers, Don  Diego  and  Don  Lope,  with  his  two  nephews,  Don 
Lorenzo  and  Don  Manuel,  were  one  by  one  swept  from  his 
side,  either  transfixed  with  darts  and  lances  by  the  soldiers  of 
El  Z;igal,or  crushed  by  stones  from  tlie  heights.  The  marcpies 
was  a  veteran  warrior,  and  had  been  in  many  a  bloody  battle; 
but  never  before  had  death  fallen  so  thick  and  close  around 
him.  When  he  saw  his  remaining  brother,  Don  l?eltram, 
struck  out  of  liis  saddle  by  a  fragment  of  a  rock,  and  liis  liorse 
running  wildly  about  without  his  rider,  he  gave  a  cry  of 
anguish,  and  stood  bewildered  and  aghast.     A  ''ew  faithful 
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followers  surrounded  liini,  and  entreated  him  to  ily  for  his 
life.  Jle  would  still  have  remained,  to  have  shared  the  for- 
tunes  of  his  friend  Don  Alon/.o  de  Aijuilar,  and  Ins  oilier  com. 
panions  in  arms  ;  but  tlie  forces  of  El  Zagal  were  betwocsuhim 
and  them,  and  death  was  whistling  by  on  every  wind.  Ju'luc- 
tantly,  therefore,  he  consented  to  fly.  Another  horse  was 
brought  him  :  his  faithful  adalid  guided  him  by  one  of  tlie 
steejtest  paths,  which  lasted  for  four  leagues  ;  the  enemy  still 
hanging  on  his  traces,  and  thinning  the  scanty  ranks  of  his 
followers.  At  length  the  marques  reached  tlu;  exlreniity  of 
the  mountain  defiles,  and,  with  a  haggard  remnant  of  liis  men 
eseai)ed  by  dint  of  hoof  to  Antiquera. 

The  count  of  Cifucntes,  with  a  few  of  his  retainers,  in 
attempting  to  follow  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  waiuhu'ed  into  a 
narrow  pass,  where  they  were  completely  surrounded  by  the 
baiul  of  El  Zagal.  The  count,  himself,  was  assailed  by  six  of 
the  enemy,  against  whom  he  was  defending  himself  witli  des- 
peration, when  theii  leader,  struck  with  the  inequality  of  the 
tight,  ordered  the  others  to  desist,  and  continued  the  combat 
alone.  The  count,  already  exhausted,  was  soon  conipelKnl  to 
surrender ;  his  broth(!r,  Don  I'edro  de  Silva,  and  the  few  of 
liis  retainers  who  survived,  were  likewise  taken  Prisoners. 
The  j\[oorish  cavalier  who  had  manifested  such  a  chivalrous 
spirit  in  encountering  the  count  singly,  was  Uaduan  Vaiiogas, 
brother  of  the  former  vizier  of  Muley  Abul  1  lassan,  and  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  faction  of  the  sultaiui  Zoraya. 

The  dawn  of  day  found  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  with  c 
handful  of  his  followers,  still  among  the  mountains.  They  had 
attempted  to  follow  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  but  had  Ix'en  obliged 
to  pause  and  defend  themselves  against  tin;  thickening  forces 
of  the  enemy.  They  at  length  traversed  the  mountain,  and 
reached  the  same  valley  wliere  the  marques  had  mad(!  liis  last 
disastrous  stand.  Wearied  and  perplexed,  they  slieltercd 
themselves  in  a  natural  grotto,  uiuler  an  overhanging  rock, 
which  kept  otT  the  darts  of  the  enemy ;  while  a  bubbbng  fonn- 
tain  gave  them  the  means  of  slaking  their  raging  tliirsl,  and 
refreshing  their  exhaustcul  steeds.  As  day  broke,  llu'  scene  of 
slaughter  unfolded  its  horrors.  There  lay  the  noble  brothers 
and  nephews  of  the  gallant  manpies,  transfixed  with  daits.  or 
gashed  and  bruised  with  unseemly  wounds  ;  while  many  oilier 
gallant  cavaliers  lay  stretched  out  dead  and  dying  around, 
some  of  them  partl_y  stripped  and  plundered  by  tlu;  Moors.  J)e 
Aguilar  was  a  jdous  knight,  but  his  [liety  was  not  hunihle  and 
resigned,  like  that  of  the  worthy  Master  of  ISautiago.     Jle  im 
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.„.,,e;it('(l  lioly  cnrsos  upon  tlio  iiifitlcls,  for  having  tlnis  laid  low 
the  lloWHT  of  Christian  chivalry;  and  Ik^  vovvod  in  his  heart 
bitter  vpngoancc-  upon  the  surrounding  country. 

l',y  degrees,  the  little  force  of  l)e  Aguilar  was  augnirnted 
by  inniilicrs  of  fugitives,  who  issued  from  caves  and  chasms, 
whore  they  had  taken  refuge  in  the  night.  A  little  band  cf 
iiKiuiitcd  kniglits  was  gradually  formecl ;  and  the  Moors  hav- 
iiii;  ;il)aii(loiied  the  heights  to  collect  tlie  spoils  of  the  slain, 
this  gallant  but  forlorn  squadron  was  enabled  to  retreat  to 
.Viiliqui'ra. 

This  ilisastrouR  affair  lasted  from  Thursday  evening,  tlirough- 
out  b'riday,  the  twenty-first  of  IVlarch,  the  festival  of  St.  IJene- 
(lict.  It  is  still  recorded  in  Spanish  calendars,  as  the  defeat 
of  the  mountains  of  Malaga;  and  tlu'  s[i()t  where  the  greatest 
slai^'liter  took  ])laee,  is  called  /a  Cui',sta  de  hi  Matanfji,  or  Tho 
Hill  of  the  Massacre.  The  jirincipal  leaders  who  survived, 
rptiiniod  to  Anticpuira.  Many  of  the  knights  took  refuge  in 
Alh.uiia,  and  other  towns  ;  many  wandered  about  the  moun- 
tains for  eight  days,  living  on  roots  and  lierbs,  hiding  them- 
selves during  tlie  day,  and  sallying  forth  at  night.  So  enfeebled 
ami  disheartened  were  they,  that  they  offered  no  resistance  if 
attackiHl.  Three  or  four  soldiers  would  surrender  to  a  Moor- 
ish peasant ;  and  even  the  women  of  INIalaga  sallied  forth  and 
made  jirisoncrs.  Some  were  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of 
frontier  towns,  others  led  captive  to  Granada ;  but  by  far  tho 
greater  number  were  conducted  tf)  INlalaga,  the  city  they  had 
threatened  to  attack.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  principal  cava- 
liers, aleaydes,  commanders,  and  hidalgos,  of  generous  blood, 
were  confined  in  the  Alca/.aba,  or  citad<d  of  Malaga,  to  await 
their  ransom  ;  and  five  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  common 
soldiery  were  crowded  in  an  enclosure  or  court-yard  of  the 
Alcazaba,  to  be  sold  as  slaves.' 

Great  spoils  were  colleet(>d  of  splendid  armor  and  \.'ea]ions 
taken  from  the  slain,  or  thrown  away  by  the  cavaliers  in  their 
flii,'ht;  and  many  horses,  magnificently  caparisoiuMl,  together 
witli  luinierous  standards  —  all  which  were  paraded  in  triumph 
ill  the  Moorish  towns. 

The  merchants  also,  who  liad  come  with  the  army,  intend- 
ing to  traffic  in  tin;  spoils  of  the  Moors,  were  themselv(>s  inado 
objects  of  traffic.  Several  of  them  were  driven  like  cattle, 
before  the  ^loorish  viragos,  to  the  market  of  Malaga;  and  in 
spite  of  all  their  adroitness  in  trade,  and  their  attemjjts  to 
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\>ny  tliomsolvcs  otT  at  a  elieap  ransom,  they  were  unable 
to  purchase  their  freedom  witliout  such  draughts  upon  their 
money-bags  at  home,  as  drained  them  to  the  very  bottom. 


CHAPTER  XTII. 


I J  i; 


EFFECTS    OF    THE  DISASTERS    AMONG    THE    MOUNTAINS   OF 

MALAGA. 

TiiK  people  of  Antiquera  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
tumult  'jf  excitement  and  admiration,  caused  by  the  departure 
(jf  the  gallant  band  of  cavaliers  upon  their  foray,  when  they 
ht'held  the  scattered  wrecks  Hying  for  n^fuge  to  their  walls. 
D.iy  after  day,  and  hour  after  hour,  brought  some  wretched 
fiiijitive,  in  whose  battered  plight,  and  haggard,  wo-'hcgone 
demeanor,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  recognize  the  warrior 
who  had  lately  issued  so  gayly  and  gloriously  from  their  gates. 

The  arrival  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  almost  alone,  covered 
with  ilust  anil  blood,  his  armor  shattered  and  defaced, liis 
(iountenance  the  picture  of  despair,  filled  every  heart  with 
sorrow,  for  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people.  The  multi- 
tude asked  of  his  companions,  where  was  the  band  of  brothers 
which  had  rallied  rouiid  him  as  he  went  forth  to  the  field;  and 
when  told  that  one  by  one,  they  had  been  slaughtered  at  his 
side,  they  hushed  their  voices,  or  spake  to  each  other  only  in 
wliis[)ers  as  he  passed,  gazing  at  him  in  silent  sympathy. 
Xo  one  attempted  to  console  him  in  so  great  an  afttietion.  nor 
did  the  good  marques  speak  ever  a  word,  but,  shutting  himself 
up,  brooded  in  lonely  anguish  over  his  misfortune.  It  was 
only  the  arrival  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  that  gave  him  a 
gleam  of  consolation,  rejoicing  to  find  tliat  amidst  the  shafts 
of  death  which  liad  fallen  so  thickly  among  his  family,  his 
chosen  friend  and  brother  in  arms  had  escaped  uninjured. 

P^'or  several  days  every  eye  was  turned,  in  fearful  suspense, 
towards  the  Moorish  border,  anxiously  looking  in  every  fugi- 
tive from  the  mountains,  for  the  lineaments  of  some  friend  or 
relative,  whose  fate  was  yet  a  mystery.  At  length  every 
hope  and  doubt  subsided  into  certainty  ;  the  whole  extent  of 
this  great  calamity  was  known,  spreading  grief  and  conster- 
nation throughout  the  land,  and  laying  desolate  the  pride  and 
hopes  of  palaces.     It  was  a  sorrow  that  visited  the  marble 
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lill  ami  silkoii  pillow.  Stately  damos  mouniod  over  ilie  loss 
ot  their  sons,  the  joy  and  ^Un-y  of  their  age;  and  many  a 
liirclieok  was  blanchi'd  with  woe,  whicjh  had  lately  mautled 
with  secret  admiration.  '•  All  Andalusia,"  suys  a  historian  ol 
the  tiint',  "  was  overwhehneil  by  a  great  attiiction  ;  there  was 
iiotlryiiig  of  tlie  eyes  which  wept  in  her."  ' 

Fear  and  trembling  reigned,  for  a  time,  along  the  frontier. 
Their  siu-ar  seemed  broken,  their  biKikler  cleft  in  twain ; 
every  horder  town  dreaded  an  attack,  and  the  niotiier  caught 
lier  iiifiii't  to  lie  r  bosom  when  the  watchdog  howled  in  the 
iiiclit,  fancying  it  the  war-cry  of  the  Moor.  All,  for  a  time, 
seemed  lost  ;  and  despondency  even  found  its  way  to  the 
royal  breasts  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  amidst  the  splendors 
of  their  court. 

Great,  on  the  other  haiul,  was  the  joy  of  the  Moors,  wl  en 
they  saw  whole  legions  of  Christian  warriors  brought  captive 
into  their  towns,  by  rude  mountain  peasantry.  They  thought 
it  the  work  of  Allah  in  favor  of  the  faithful.  Rut  when  they 
recognized,  anu)ng  the  captives  thus  dejected  and  brokeji 
down,  some  of  the  ])roudest  of  Christian  chivalry  ;  when  they 
saw  several  of  the  banners  and  devices  of  the  noblest  houses 
of  Suaiii,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  behold  in  the  fore- 
most of  the  battle,  now  traiUul  igiiominiously  through  their 
streets  ;  when,  in  short,  tliey  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the 
count  of  Cifuentes,  the  royal  standard-bearer  of  Spain,  with 
his  gallant  brother  Don  IVdro  de  Silva.  brought  jn-isoners  into 
i;]ie  gates  of  Granathi,  there  were  no  bounds  to  their  exultation. 
They  thought  that  th(!  days  of  their  ancient  glory  were  about 
to  return,  and  tliat  they  were  to  renew  their  career  of  triumph 
over  the  unbelievers. 

The  Christian  historians  of  the  time  are  sorely  perplexed 
to  account  for  this  misfortune  ;  and  why  so  many  Christian 
knights,  fighting  in  the  cause  of  the  holy  faith,  slmuld  thus 
miraculously,  as  it  were,  be  ijiven  ea])tive  to  a  handful  of  in- 
fidel hoors ;  for  we  are  assured,  that  all  this  rout  and  destruc- 
tion was  etTeeted  by  five  hundred  foot  and  fifty  horse,  and 
those  mere  mountaineers,  without  science  or  discipline.^  "  It 
was  intended,"  observes  one  historiographer,  **  as  a  lesson  to 
their  eontidence  and  vainglory;  ovm-rating  their  own  prowess, 
and  thinking  that  so  chosen  a  band  of  chivalry  had  but  to 
ap|X!ar  in  *^^]ie  land  of  the  enemy,  and  conquer.  Tt  was  to 
teach  them  iiiat  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong,  but  that  (Jod  alone  giveth  the  victory." 
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'I'lit!  wortliy  i';itli(!r  Kriiy  Antonio  yV^'iipid.-i,  however,  assorts 
it  to  bo  a  punislnncnt  tor  tlui  avarioo  of  tlie  Spanish  wurriors 
Thoy  did  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  tlic  intiiUds  witli  the  pure 
sjjirit  of  Christian  kni^'hts,  zeah)ns  oidy  for  the  ,i,dory  of  the 
faith,  but  ratlier  as  greedy  men  of  trafHe,  to  enrieh  themselves 
by  vending  the  spoils  of  the  infidels.  Instead  of  prcijarinc 
themselv(!S  by  confession  and  eommunion,  and  ex»x'iitini' tlipjr 
testaments,  and  making  donations  and  bequests  to  ehurehes  and 
convents,  tlu^y  thought  only  of  arranging  bargains  and  sales  of 
their  anticipated  booty.  Instead  of  taking  with  theiii  holy 
monks  to  aid  them  with  their  jjrayers,  they  were  followed  by 
a  train  of  trading  men,  to  keep  alive  their  worldly  and  sordid 
ideas,  and  to  turn  what  ouglitto  be  holy  triumphs  into  scenes  of 
brawling  traffic.  Such  is  the  oj)inion  of  tlie  excellent  Aj^'aiijda, 
in  which  be  is  joined  by  that  most  worthy  and  upri^dit  of 
chroniclers,  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios.  Agajtida  eoinforts 
himself,  however,  with  the  reflection,  that  this  visitation  was 
meant  in  mercy,  to  try  the  Castilian  heart,  and  to  extract, 
from  its  present  humiliation,  tlie  elements  of  future  success, 
as  gold  is  extracted  from  amidst  the  impurities  of  earth;  and 
in  this  reflection  he  is  supported  by  ilie  venerable  historian 
Pedro  Abarca,  of  the  society  of  Jesuits.* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HOW   KING    BOABDIL    EL   CHICO    MAKCHED     OVER   TIIK   HORDER. 

The  defeat  of  the  Christian  cavaliers  among  the  mountains 
of  Malaga,  and  the  successful  inroad  of  Muley  Abul  Hassan 
into  the  lands  of  Medina  Sidonia,  had  })roduceil  a  favorable 
effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  old  monarch.  Tlie  inccjustant 
populace  began  to  shout  forth  his  name  in  the  streets,  and  to 
sneer  at  tlie  inactivity  of  his  son  I>o;r  dil  el  Chieo.  The 
latter,  though  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  distinguished  for 
vigor  and  dexterity  in  jousts  and  tournaments,  liad  luver  yet 
fleshed  his  weapon  in  tlie  field  of  battle ;  and  it  was  murmured 
that  he  preferred  the  silken  repose  of  the  cool  halls  of  the 
Alhambra,  to  tlie  fatigue  and  danger  of  the  foray,  and  the 
hard  encampments  of  the  mountains. 

The  popularity  of  these  rival  kings  depended  upon  their 
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success  against  the  Christians,  and  Boabdil  el  Chico  found  it 
necessary  to  strike  soiny  signal  blow  to  counterbalance  the 
late  triumph  of  his  father.  He  was  further  incited  by  his 
father-in-law,  Ali  Atar,  alcayde  of  Loxa,  with  whom  the  coals 
of  wrath  against  the  Christians  still  burned  among  the  ashes 
of  ago,  ami  had  lately  been  blown  into  a  flame  by  the  attack 
made  by  F'erdinand  on  the  city  under  his  command. 

Ali  Atar  informed  Boabdil  that  the  late  discomfiture  of  the 
Christian  knights  had  strijjped  Andalusia  of  the  jjrime  of 
lier  eliivalry,  and  broken  the  spirit  of  the  country.  All  the 
frontier  of  Cordova  and  Ecija  now  lay  open  to  inroad  ;  but 
he  cspeeially  pointed  out  the  city  of  Lucena  as  an  object  of 
attack,  being  feebly  garrisoned,  and  lying  in  a  country  rich  in 
pastunigo,  abounding  in  cattle  and  grain,  in  oil  and  wine. 
Tlie  liery  old  Moor  spoke  from  thorough  information  ;  for  ho 
had  made  many  an  incursion  into  these  parts,  and  his  very 
name  was  a  terror  throughout  the  country.  It  had  become  a 
by-word  in  the  garrison  of  Loxa  to  call  Lucena  the  garden  of 
Ali  Atar,  for  he  was  accustomed  to  forage  its  fertile  territories 
for  all  Ids  supplies. 

Boabdil  el  Chico  listened  to  the  persuasions  of  this  veteran 
of  the  borders.  He  assembled  a  force  of  nine  thousand  foot 
and  seven  hundred  horse,  most  of  them  his  own  adherents, 
but  many  the  partisans  of  his  father ;  for  both  factions,  how- 
ever they  might  fight  among  themselves,  were  ready  to  unite  in 
any  expedition  ag;iinst  the  Christians.  Many  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  valiant  of  the  Moorish  nobility  assembled  round 
bis  standard,  magnificently  arrayed  in  sumptuous  armor  and 
rich  embroidery,  as  though  for  a  festival  or  a  tilt  of  canes, 
rather  than  an  enterprise  of  iron  war.  Boabdil's  mother,  the 
sultana  Ayxa  la  Ilorra,  armed  him  for  the  lield,  and  gave  him 
her  benediction  as  she  girded  his  cimeter  to  his  side.  His 
favorite  wife  Morayma  wept,  as  she  thought  of  the  evils  that 
might  befall  him.  '*  Why  dost  thou  weep,  daughter  of  Ali 
Atar?"  said  the  high-minded  Ayxa:  "these  tears  become  not 
the  daughter  of  a  warrior,  nor  the  wife  of  a  king.  lielieve 
me.  there  lurks  more  danger  for  a  monarch  within  the  strong 
walls  of  a  palace,  than  within  the  frail  curtains  of  a  tent.  It 
is  by  perils  in  the  field,  that  thy  husband  must  purchase  secu- 
rity on  his  throne." 

But  Morayma  still  hung  upon  his  neck,  with  tears  and  sad 
forebodings  ;  and  when  he  departed  from  the  Alhambra,  she 
betook  herself  to  her  mirador,  overlooking  the  vega,  whence 
she  watched  the  army,  as   it  went,  in   shining  order,  along 
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the  road  leading  to  Loxa;  and  every  burst  of  warlike  mel- 
ody tliat  came  swelling  on  the  breeze,  was  answered  by  a  gusi^ 
of  sorrow. 

As  the  royal  cavalcade  issued  from  the  palace  and  de. 
scended  through  the  streets  of  (iranada,  the  populace  gn't'ied 
their  youthful  sovereign  with  shouts,  anticipating  dtioils  of 
prowess  that  would  wither  the  laurels  of  his  father.  The  ap- 
pearance  of  Hoabdil  was  well  calculated  to  captivate  tlu;  puU 
lie  eye,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  descrii)lion  given  by  ih,, 
abbot  of  Uute,  in  his  manuscript  history  of  the  House!  of  Cor- 
doba. He  was  mounted  on  a  superb  white  (diargcr,  m;i.,'iuli- 
cently  caparisoned,  ilis  corselets  were  of  polished  stct'l. 
richly  ornamented;  studded  with  gold  nails,  and  lined  with 
crimson  velvet.  He  wore  a  steel  (;as(pie,  exijuisiiely  elii.sclliHi 
and  embossed;  his  cimeter  .ind  dagger  of  Daniasens  wt-ru 
of  highest  temper;  he  had  a  round  buckler  at  his  shimlilcr. 
and  bore  a  ponderous  lance.  In  passing  through  Llie  guif  of 
Elvira,  however,  lie  accidentally  broke  his  lance  against  tlie 
arch.  At  this,  certain  of  his  nobles  turned  pale,  and  en- 
treated him  to  turn  back,  for  they  regarded  it  as  an  evil  omen. 
Boabdil  scoffed  at  their  fears  as  idle  fancies.  He  refused  to 
take  another  sp^ar,  but  drew  forth  his  cimeter.  and  led  the 
way  Aidds  Agapida)  in  an  arrogant  ami  haughty  style,  as 
thougli  he  would  set  both  heaven  and  earth  at  ihdianci;.  An- 
other evil  omen  was  sent,  to  deter  liim  from  his  enterprise; 
arriving  at  the  rambla,  or  dry  ravine  of  P,ey;-o.  wliiidi  is 
scarcely  a  bowshot  from  the  city,  a  fox  ran  through  the  whole 
army,  and  close  by  the  person  of  the  king;  and.  thouj^h  atlion- 
sand  bolts  were  discharged  at  it,  escaped  uninjured  to  tlie 
mountains.  The  principal  courtiers  now  reittsrated  their  re- 
monstrances against  })roceeding ;  the  king,  however,  was  not 
to  be  dismayed  by  these  })ortents,  but  contiinied  to  nuueh 
forward.^ 

At  Loxa,  the  army  was  re-enforced  by  old  Ali  Atar.  with  the 
chosen  horsemen  of  his  garrison,  and  many  of  the  liravest 
warriors  of  the  border  towns.  The  people  of  Loxa  shouted 
with  exultation,  when  they  beheld  Ali  Atar,  arm(>(i  at  all 
points,  and  mounted  on  his  Barbary  steed,  which  had  often 
borne  him  over  the  borders.  The  veteran  warrior,  with 
nearly  a  century  of  years  upon  his  head,  had  all  tin;  tire  and 
animation  of  youth,  at  the  prosjxict  of  a  foray,  and  careered 
from  rank  to  rank  with  the  velocity  of  an  Arab  of  the  desert, 
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The  populace  watched  tlie  army,  as  it  paraded  over  the  hridije, 
and  wound  into  the  passes  of  the  inouiitains ;  and  still  their 
eyes  wore  fixed  upon  the  pennon  of  Ali  Atar,  as  if  it  bore  with 
it  an  assurance  of  victory. 

The  Moorish  army  entered  t!ie  Christian  frontier  by  forced 
marches,  hastily  ravaging  the  country,  driving  otT  the  floeks 
and  herds,  and  nuvking  captives  (//"  the  inhabitants.  'rii<\y 
pressed  on  furiously,  and  nuule  the  'ter  part  ol  their  mareh 
in  the  night,  to  elude  observation,  and  (!ome  up-"\  Lutjena  l)y 
surprise.  Hoabdil  was  inexperienoetl  in  Vvartare,  but  had  a 
veteran  eounsellor  in  his  old  father-in-law  ;  for  ,Mi  Atar  kn<'\v 
every  secret  of  the  eountry,  and,  as  he  prowled  through  it,  his 
eve  ranged  over  tlu;  land,  uniting,  in  its  glare,  the  (inti't  of  tlie 
fox  with  the  sanguinary  ferocity  of  the  wolf.  He  had  flat- 
tered himself  that  their  march  had  been  so  rapid  as  to  out- 
strip inlelligenee,  and  that  Lucena  would  be  an  easy  capture  ; 
\s\w\\  suddenly  lie  beheld  alarm  fires  blazing  U|)on  the  nu)un- 
taiiis.  "We  are  discovered,"  said  he  to  Hoabdil  ;  '•  the  eoun- 
try will  be  up  in  arms;  we  have  nothing  left  but  to  strike 
boldly  for  Lucena;  it  is  but  slightly  garrisoned,  ;uul  we  may 
carry  it  by  assault  before  it  can  receive  assistance."  The  king 
approved  of  his  counsel,  and  they  marched  rapidly  for  the 
gate  of  Lucena. 


{\ 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HOW    XnR    COUNT      DK     CABKA       SALLIED     FOUTTI      FROM 
CASTLE,    IN    QUEST    OK    KINO    BOABDIL. 


HIS 


Don  Dieco  de  Coki>ova,  ccmnt  of  Cabra,  was  in  the  casth; 
of  Vaena.  which,  with  the  town  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
on  a  lofty  sunburnt  hill  on  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cordov.'i,  and  but  a  few  leagues  from  Lucena.  The  range 
of  mountains  of  Ilorquera  lie  between  them.  The  castle  of 
Vaoiia  was  strong,  and  well  furnished  with  arms,  and  the 
count  had  a  numerous  band  of  vassals  and  retainers ;  for  it 
behooved  the  noblemen  of  the  frontiers,  in  those  times,  to  be 
well  ])rep;ired  with  man  and  horse,  with  lance  and  buckler,  to 
resist  the  .siulden  incursions  of  the  Moors.  The  count  of 
Cabra  was  a  hardy  and  experienced  warrior,  shrewd  in  eouii- 
cil.  pr()ni|)t  in  acti(jn,  rapid  and  fearless  in  the  field.  He  was 
one  ot  the  bravest  of  cavaliers  for  an  inroad,  and  had  been 
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(luick(MU'(l  and  sharpeiu'd,  in  thought  and  action,  hy  living  on 
th(!  l)()iilt'rs. 

On  th(!  niglit  of  tlio  20tli  of  April,  1  IS.'?,  tlu!  count  was 
about  to  rt'tiri'  to  rest,  whcu  the  watclmian  from  tlu:  tiuivt 
brought  him  word  that  theru  weru  alarni-liros  on  tho  niountiiin.s 
of  IIonpUM-a,  and  that  thi'y  were  niaiK'  on  tlu!  signal  Iowlt 
overhanging  the  diililo  through  which  the  road  pas.sfs  to 
Cabra  and  liucena. 

The  (jonnt  ascended  the  battleniont,  and  beheld  livr  ligliis 
blazing  on  tin!  tower,  — a  sign  that  there  was  a  Mdori.,)!  aimy 
attacking  some  place  on  the  frontier,  'i'he  ('ouut  in.>i;uiily 
ordered  the  alarm-bells  to  bo  sounded,  and  (h'spatehed  cnurit'i's 
to  rouse  the  commanders  of  the  neighboring  towns.  JIo 
called  upon  his  retainers  to  prejjare  for  action,  and  sent  a 
trumpet  througli  the  town,  summoning  tlm  men  to  asscmlile 
at  the  castle-gate  at  daybreak,  armed  and  (-(piippcd  [\n  tjiu 
lield. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  night,  tin;  castle  re.soutiduil 
with  a  din  of  preparation.  Every  house  in  the  town  was  in 
equal  bustle;  for  in  these  frontier  towns,  every  house  had  its 
warrior,  and  the  lance  and  buckler  were  over  hanging  against 
the  wall,  ready  to  be  snatched  down  for  instant  service.  Noth- 
ing was  heard  but  the  din  of  armorers,  the  shoeing  of  sliids, 
and  furbishing  up  of  weapons  ;  and,  all  night  long,  the  alarm- 
lires  kejit  blazing  on  the  mountains. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  countof  Cabra  sallie(l  forth, 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and  iifty  cavalit-rs,  of  tin!  hcst 
families  of  Vacua,  all  well  appointed,  exercised  in  arms,  and 
ex])erienced  in  the  warfare  of  the  borders.  'Pliere  woru, 
besiiles,  twelve  hundred  foot-soldiers,  bnive  and  W(dl  scisdiicd 
men  of  the  same  town.  The  count  ordered  them  to  hapten 
forward,  whoever  oould  make  most  speed,  taking  tlie  loail  to 
Cabra,  which  was  three  h-agues  distant.  That  they  uiiglit  nut 
loiter  on  the  road,  lie  allowed  uone  of  them  to  break  their 
fast  until  thi'y  arrived  at  that  place.  Tin;  provident  count 
despatched  couriers  in  advance,  and  the  little  army,  on  reach- 
ing Cabra,  found  tables  spread  with  food  and  refreslinifiits. 
at  the  gates  of  the  town.  TTere  they  were  joined  by  Don 
Alonzo  de  Cordova,  Senior  of  Zuheros. 

Having  made  a  liearty  rej)ast.  they  were  on  the  point  of 
resuming  tlndr  march,  when  the  count  discovered,  that,  in  the 
Inirry  ol  his  de])artur(;  from  home,  he  had  f(M-g(dteii  t,o  hriir; 
the  standard  of  Vacua,  which  for  upw.ards  of  eiglity  years  liail 
always  bceu  borue  to  battle  by  liis  family,     it  was  now  noon, 
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;iii(|  ilioro  was  tu»l,  tiiiu'  ir>  loturii  ;  lu'  took,  thorffor**,  tlip 
,t;iiiiUi'"l  of  C;il»ra,  tlif  <lcvicc  i>|  wliicli  is  a  ^nat,  and  wliicli 
JKid  not  bi't'ii  .st'«'ii  in  tin;  wars  for  tlio  last  half  ciMitury. 
W'lu'ii  about  to  depart,  a  courier  came  gallopiii}^  at  full  sjM-cd, 
liiiiiKiii.L,' niissivcs  to  tlio  count  from  his  nephew,  Don  Diego 
KcriiamlfZ  do  Cordova,  Senior  of  Luocna  and  alcaydt!  de  los 
Doiizfles,'  entreatin;,'  hiui  to  hasten  to  his  aid,  as  his  town  w;i3 
besi't  hy  the  Moorish  king  Hoabdil  el  Chi«o,  with  a  powerful 
army,  \vli(»  wen^  actually  setting  tire  to  the  gates. 

The  count  put  his  little  army  instantly  in  movement  for 
liiict'iia,  whieh  is  only  one  league  from  Cabra ;  he  was  tired 
with  tlu^  idea  of  having  the  Moorish  king  in  person  to  (Contend 
with.  I»y  the  time  he  reacdied  Lu(!ena,  the  Moors  had  desisted 
fri)iu  the  attack,  and  were  ravaging  the  surrounding  country. 
Hu  cntereil  the  town  with  a  lew  of  his  cavaliia-s,  and  was 
received  with  joy  by  his  nephew,  whoso  whole  force  consisted 
but  of  eighty  horse  and  three  hundred  foot.  Don  Diego 
Feniaiide/.  de  Cordova  was  a  young  man,  yet  he  was  a  pru- 
(lent,  careful,  and  capable  otlicer.  Having  learnt,  the  evening 
iH'fore,  that  the  Moors  had  passed  the  frontiers,  he  had 
(gathered  within  his  walls  all  the  women  and  chililnMi  from 
the  environs;  had  armed  the  men,  sent  couriers  in  all 
directions  for  succor,  and  bad  lighted  alarm-tires  on  the 
muiuitains. 

Hoabdil  had  arrived  with  his  army  at  daybreak,  and  had 
sent  in  a  message  threatening  to  put  tlie  garrison  to  the 
s.vonl,  if  the  pla<!e  wen!  not  instantly  surr  •ulered.  The 
messenger  was  a  Moor  of  CJranada,  named  Hamet,  whom 
Don  Diego  had  formerly  known :  he  contrived  to  amuse  him 


with  negotiation,    to    ''ain    tinu;    for    succor   to    arrive 
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tierce  old  Ali  Atar,  hjsing  all  pati(!nce,  had  mad(!  an  as.sault 
u]ion  the  town,  and  stormed  like  a  fury  at  the  gate;  but. 
had  hciMi  repulsed.  Another  and  more  serious  attack  wa.s 
expected,  in  tin?  (iourse  of  the  night. 

When  the  count  de  Cabra  had  heard  this  account  of  the  sit- 
uation of  affairs,  he  turned  to  his  nepliew  with  liis  usu.al  alao- 
ritv  of  manner,  and  ])roposed  that  they  sliould  immediately 
sally  forth  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  The  ])rudent  Don  Diego 
remonstrated  at  the  rasliness  of  attacking  so  great  a  force  with 
a  more  handful  of  men.  "Nephew,"  said  the  count,  "  I  came 
from  Vaena  with  a  determination  to  fight  this  Moorish  king, 
and  I  will  not  be  disappointed." 

'  The  l>r)nz<>|pfl  wore  voiinR  cavnlif^rs  who  liiul  been  pages  in  the  royal  bouHebold, 
but  iKiw  I'ormt'd  au  tUite  oorjiH  in  thi'  army. 
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"At  any  rate,"  ro{)lip(l  Don  Diego,  "let  us  wait  but  two 
hours,  and  we  sliall  liave  ic-enl'oreenients  whicli  liave  been 
jji'oniised  n»e  from  Hainhbi,  SantaeUa,  Montilla,  and  other 
I)bices  in  tlie  neiglihorliood."  "If  we  await  these,"  said  tlie 
liarJy  count,  "the  Moors  will  be  off,  and  all  our  trouble  will 
have  been  in  vain.  You  may  await  them,  if  you  please ;  I  am 
resolved  on  fighting." 

The  count  paused  for  no  reply  ;  but,  in  his  prompt  and 
rapid  manner,  sallied  forth  to  his  men.  The  young  alcavde 
de  los  Doiizeles,  though  more  prudent  than  his  ardent  uncle 
was  equally  brave  ;  he  determined  to  stand  by  him  in  his  rash 
enterprise,  and,  summoning  his  little  force,  marched  forth  to 
join  the  count,  who  was  already  on  the  move.  They  then 
proceeded  together  in  quest  of  the  enemy. 

The  Moorish  army  liad  ceased  ravaging  the  coui  try,  and 
were  not  to  be  seen, — the  neighborhood  being  hiily,  and 
broken  with  deep  ravines.  Tlie  count  despatched  six  scouts 
on  horseback  to  reconnoitre,  ordering  them  to  return  with  all 
speed  oa  discovering  theenemj,  r>d  by  no  means  to  en<,'age 
in  skirmishing  with  stragglers.  Tiie  scouts,  ascending  a  high 
hill,  beheld  the  Moorish  army  in  a  valley  behind  it,  the  cav- 
alry ranged  in  five  battalions  keeping  guard,  while  the  foot- 
soldiers  were  seated  on  the  grass  making  a  repast.  They 
returned  immediately  with  the  intelligence. 

The  count  now  ordered  the  troops  to  march  in  the  direction 
of  tlie  enemy.  He  and  his  nephew  ascended  the  hill,  and  saw 
that  the  five  battalions  of  Moorish  cavalry  had  been  formed 
into  two,  one  of  about  nine  hundred  lances,  the  other  of  about 
six  hundred.  The  whole  force  seemed  pre]  ,i red  to  march  for 
the  frontier.  The  foot-soldiers  were  already  under  way,  with 
many  prisoners,  and  a  great  train  of  mules  and  beasts  of  bur- 
den, laden  with  booty.  At  a  distance  was  Boabdil  el  Chico; 
they  could  not  distinguish  his  jierson.  but  they  knew  him  by 
liis  superb  black  and  white  charger,  magnificently  caparisoucd, 
and  by  his  being  surrounded  by  a  numerous  guard,  suniptu- 
ou.sly  armed  and  attired.  Old  Ali  Atar  was  careering  alunit 
the  valley  with  his  usual  impatience,  hurrying  the  march  of 
the  Ir'tering  troops. 

The  eyes  of  the  count  de  Cabra  glistened  with  eager  joy,  as 
lie  belieiil  th(^  royal  prize  within  his  reach.  The  immense  dis- 
parity of  their  forces  never  entered  into  his  mind.  "  l^y  San- 
tiago ! "  said  he  t(>  his  ne])hew,  as  they  hastened  down  tlie 
liill,  "  had  we  waited  for  more  forces,  the  Moorish  king  and 
his  army  would  have  escaped  us  !  " 
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The  count  now  li;iran}j;no(l  liis  men,  to  inspirit  them  to  this 
hazardous  encounter,  lie  told  tliem  not  to  be  disniaj'ed  at  t)ie 
number  of  the  Moors,  lor  (rod  often  permitted  the  few  to 
conquer  the  many  ;  and  !ie  had  great  confidence,  tliat,  through 
the  divine  aid,  tliey  were  tliat  day  to  achieve  a  signal  victory, 
wliich  shouhl  win  them  both  riches  and  renown.  He  com- 
manded that  no  man  should  hurl  his  lance  at  the  enemy,  but 
should  keep  it  m  liis  hands,  and  strike  as  many  blows  with  it 
as  he  could.  He  warned  them,  also,  never  to  shout  except 
when  the  Moors  did  ;  for,  when  both  armies  shouted  together, 
there  was  no  perceivinji;  which  made  the  most  noise  and  was 
the  strongest.  He  desired  his  uncle  Lope  de  Mendoza,  and 
Diego  de  Cabrera,  alcayde  ol"  Doiia  Mencia,  to  alight  and  enter 
on  foot  in  the  battalion  of  infantry,  to  animate  them  to  the 
combat.  He  appointed,  also,  the  alcayde  of  Vaena  and  Diego 
(le  Clavijo,  a  cavalier  of  his  household,  to  remain  in  the  rear, 
and  !iot  to  })ermit  any  one  to  lag  behind,  either  to  despoil  the 
dead,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

Such  w(u-f  the  orders  given  by  this  most  adroit,  active,  and 
intrepid  cavalier,  to  his  little  army,  supplying,  by  admirable 
sagaeity  and  subtle  management,  the  want  of  a  more  numer- 
ous force.  His  orders  being  given,  and  all  arrangements  made, 
he  threw  aside  i.is  lance,  drew  his  sword,  and  commanded  his 
standard  to  be  advanced  against  the  euemy. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


TUE    liATTLE    '"F    LUCENA. 


The  Moorish  king  liad  descried  the  Spanish  forces  at  a 
distance,  although  a  slight  fog  prevented  his  seeing  them  dis- 
tinctly, and  ascertaining  their  numbers.  His  old  father-in-law, 
Ali  Atar  was  by  his  side,  who,  being  a  veteran  marauder,  was 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  standards  and  armorial  bearings 
of  the  frontiers.  When  the  king  beheld  the  ancient  and  long- 
di.iused  banner  of  Cabra  emerging  from  the  mist,  he  turned  to 
Ali  Atar,  and  demanded  whose  ensign  it  was.  The  old  bor- 
derer was  for  once  at  a  loss,  for  the  banner  had  not  been  dis- 
played in  battle  in  his  time.  "  In  truth,"  replied  he,  after  a 
pause,  "  I  have  been  considering  that  standard  for  some  time, 
but  1  confess  I  do  not  know  it.     It  cannot  be  the  ensign  of 
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any  single  commapdor  or  community,  for  nono  would  vontiire 
single-handed  to  attack  you.  It  appears  to  be  a  dog,  wliich 
device  is  borne  by  the  towns  of  Baeza  and  Ubeda.  if  it  l)e 
so>  all  Andalusia  is  in  movement  against  you,  and  1  would 
advise  you  to  retire," 

T}ie  Count  de  Cabra,  in  winding  down  the  hill  towards  the 
Moors,  found  himself  on  much  lower  ground  than  the  eiipiny, 
he  ordered  in  all  haste  that  his  standard  should  bo  taken 
back,  so  as  to  gain  the  vantage  ground.  The  Moors,  mistak- 
ing this  ivr  a  retreat,  rushed  impetuously  towards  the  Cluis- 
tians.  The  latter,  having  gained  the  heiglit  proposed,  ohar^'cd 
upon  them  at  the  same  moment,  with  the  battle-cry  of  ••San- 
tiago ! "  ana,  dealing  the  first  blows,  laid  many  of  the  Moor- 
ish cavaliers  in  the  dust. 

The  Moors,  thus  checked  in  their  tumultuous  assar.lt,  wore 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  began  to  give  way,  the  Cliristians 
following  hard  upon  them.  Boabdil  el  Chico  endeavored  to 
rally  them,  "  Hold  !  hold  !  for  shame  !  "  cried  he  ;  '•  Ut  us 
not  fly,  at  least  until  we  know  our  enemy."  The  Moorisli 
chivalry  were  stung  by  this  reproof,  and  turned  to  make  Inint, 
with  the  valor  of  men  who  feel  that  they  are  lightii  g  under 
their  monarch's  eye. 

At  this  moment,  Lorenzo  de  I'orres,  alcayde  of  ijiiqup, 
arrived  with  fifty  horse  and  one  hundred  foot,  sounding  an 
Italian  trumpet  from  among  a  copse  of  oak-trees,  wiiieh  con- 
cealed his  force.  The  (juick  ear  of  old  Ali  Atar  c;ui,\'lit  the 
note.  "That  is  an  Italian  trumpet,"  said  he  to  the  king; 
"the  whole  world  seems  in  arms  against  your  hii,duiess  ! 

The  trumpet  of  Lorenzo  de  Porres  was  answered  by  t'lat  of 
the  count  de  Cabra,  Iti  another  direction,  and  it  seeiiie'  t  .  the 
Moors  as  if  they  were  between  two  armies.  Don  lioii  iizu, 
sallying  from  among  the  oaks,  'lOW  cha»"ged  u{)on  tlie  eiieiiiv: 
the  latter  did  not  wait  to  OGceri^ain  the  fonie  of  this  new  loc; 
the  confusion,  the  variety  of  alarums,  tin;  attacks  from  oppo- 
site quarters,  the  obscurity  of  the  fog,  all  consj)ired  to  deceive 
them  as  to  the  number  of  their  adversaries.  I'.roken  and  dis- 
mayed, they  retre.';ted  fighting ;  and  nothing  but  the  oresenee 
and  remonstrances  of  the  king  ])revented  their  retreat  fnuu 
becoming  a  headlong  flight.  If  Boabdil  iiad  displayed  little 
of  the  talents  of  a  general  in  the  outset  of  his  enterprise,  he 
manifested  courage  and  ])resence  of  mind  amid  the  disasters 
of  its  close.  Secciided  by  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  tlie  ruoieest 
and  most  loyal  of  his  guards,  he  made  repeated  stand  against 
the  press  of  the  foe,  in  a  skirmishing  retreat  of  about  three 
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Ipagues;  and  the  way  was  strowii  with  thn  flower  of  his 
ohiv.ili'y-  At  longtli,  they  eame  to  the  brook  of  Martin 
Gonzales,  or  Mingozah^s,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Moorish  chron- 
iclers ;  which  swollen  by  recent  rain  was  now  a  deep  and  tur- 
bid torrent.  Here  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued.  Horse  and 
foot  precipitated  themselves  into  the  stream.  Some  of  the 
horses  stuck  fast  in  the  mire  and  blocked  up  the  ford ;  others 
trampled  down  the  foot-soldiers;  many  were  drowned  and 
more  carried  down  the  stream.  Such  of  the  foot-sohliers  as 
;'aiued  the  opposite  side,  immediately  took  to  flight ;  the 
horsemen,  too,  who  had  str'iggled  through  the  stream,  gave 
reins  to  their  steeds  and  scoured  for  the  froni-ier. 

The  little  band  of  devoted  cavaliers  about  the  king  serried 
their  forces,  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  fighting  with  tliem 
hand  to  hand,  until  he  should  have  time  to  cross.  In  the 
tumult,  his  horse  was  shot  down,  and  he  became  environed  in 
the  throng  of  foot-soldiers,  struggling  forward  to  the  ford, 
and  in  peril  from  the  lances  of  their  pursuers.  Conscious 
that  his  rich  array  made  him  a  conspicuous  object,  he  re- 
treated along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  endeavored  to  conceal 
himself  in  a  thicket  of  willows  and  tamarisks.  Thence,  look- 
ing back,  he  beheld  his  loyal  band  at  length  give  way,  suppos- 
ing, no  doubt,  he  had  effected  his  escape.  They  crossed  the 
ford,  followed  pell-mell  by  the  enemy,  and  several  of  them 
were  struck  down  i.i  the  stream. 


While  r.oabdil 


was  meditating  to  throw  himself  into  the 


w'atcr,  and  endeavor  to  swim  across,  he  was  discovered  by 
Martin  llurtado,  regidor  of  Lucena,  a  brave  cavalier,  who  had 
been  captive  in  the  prisons  of  Granada,  and  exchanged  for  a 
Christian  knight.  Hurtado  attacked  the  king  with  a  pike, 
but  was  kept  at  bay  ;  until  seeing  other  sohliers  approaching, 
I?oal)(lil  crii'd  for  quarter;  proclaiming  himself  a  person  of 
high  rank,  who  would  ])av  a  noble  ransom.  At  this  moment 
came  up  several  men  of  Vaena,  of  the  troop  of  the  count  de 
Cabra.  Hearing  the  talk  of  ransom,  and  noticing  the  splendid 
attire  of  the  Moor,  they  endeavored  to  secure  for  themselves 
so  rich  a  prize.  One  of  them  seized  hold  of  Boabdil,  but  the 
latter  resented  the  indignity,  by  striking  him  to  the  earth 
with  a  blow  of  his  poniard.  Others  of  Hurtado's  townsmen 
coming  up,  a  contest  arose  between  the  men  of  Lucena  and 
Vaena,  as  to  who  had  a  right  to  the  prisoner.  The  noise 
brought  Don  Diego  1^  ernandez  de  Cordova  to  the  spot,  who,  by 
his  authority,  put  an  end  to  the  altercation,  l^oabdil,  finding 
himself  uukaowu  by  all  present,  concealed  his  quality,  giving 
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liimsclf  out  as  the  son  of  Aben  Alnayer,  a  cavalier  of  the  royal 
liousoliold.^  Dun  Diego  treated  him  with  great  courtesy ;  put 
a  red  band  round  his  iwck  in  siijn  of  his  being  a  eai)tive,  and 
sent  him  under  an  escort  to  the  castle  of  Lucena,  where  his 
quality  would  be  ascertained,  his  ransom  arranged,  and  the 
(juestion  settled  as  to  who  had  made  him  prisoner. 

This  done,  the  count  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  hastened  to 
rejoin  the  count  de  Cabra,  who  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  He  overtook  him  at  a  stream  called  Ileanaul;  and 
they  continued  together  to  press  on  the  skirts  of  the  %ing 
army  during  the  remaintii'r  of  the  day.  The  pursuit  was 
almost  as  hazardous  as  the  battle ;  for,  had  the  enemy  at  any 
time  recovered  from  their  panic,  they  might,  by  a  sudden 
reaction,  have  overwhelmed  the  small  force  of  their  pursuers. 
To  guard  against  this  peril,  the  wary  count  kept  his  battalion 
always  in  close  order,  and  had  a  body  of  a  hundred  chosen 
lancers  in  the  advance.  The  Moors  kept  up  a  Parthian  re- 
treat ;  several  times,  they  turned  to  make  battle  ;  but,  seeing 
this  solid  body  of  steeled  warriors  pressing  upon  them,  they 
again  took  to  flight. 

The  main  retreat  of  the  army  was  along  the  valley  watered 
by  the  Xenil,  and  opening  through  the  mountains  of  Alga- 
ringo  to  the  city  of  Loxa.  The  alarm-l.res  of  the  preceding 
niglit  had  aroused  the  country ;  every  man  snatched  sword 
and  buckler  from  the  wall,  and  the  towns  and  villages  poured 
forth  their  warriors  to  harass  the  retreating  foe.  Ali  Atar 
kept  the  main  force  of  the  army  together,  and  turned  fiercely 
from  time  to  time  upon  his  pursuers;  lie  was  like  a  volf, 
hunted  through  the  country  he  had  often  made  desolate  by 
his  maraudings. 

The  alarm  of  this  invasion  had  reached  the  city  of  AnH- 
quera,  where  were  several  of  the  cavaliers  who  had  escaped 
from  the  carnage  in  the  mountains  of  Malaga.  Their  jnoud 
minds  were  festering  with  their  late  disgrace,  and  their  only 
prayer  was  for  vengeance  on  the  Infiuels.  No  sooner  did  they 
hear  of  the  Moor  being  over  the  border,  than  they  were  armed 
and  mounted  for  action.  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  led  them 
forth  ;  — a  small  body  of  but  forty  horsemen,  but  all  cavaliers 
of  prowess,  and  thirsting  for  revenge.  They  came  upon  the 
foe  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil,  where  it  winds  through  the 
valleys  of  Cordova.  The  river,  swelled  by  the  late  rains,  was 
deep  and  turbulent,  and  only  fordable  at  certain  places.    The 
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main  body  of  the  army  was  gathered  in  confusion  on  tlic  banks, 
eiiilcivvoi"'"!,'  to  f<n'd  the  stream,  |)roteci:ed  by  the  cavalry  of 
Ali  Atar. 

yio  sooner  did  the  little  band  of  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  come  in 
si<'ht  of  the  Moors,  than  fury  flashed  from  their  eyes.  "  lie- 
member  the  mountains  of  Malaga  !  "  cried  they  to  each  otliei-, 
as  they  rushed  to  combat.  Their  charge  was  desperate,  but 
was  gallantly  resisted.  A  scrambling  and  bloody  fight  ensued, 
hand  to  hand  and  sword  to  sword,  sometimes  on  land,  some- 
times in  the  water.  Many  were  lanced  on  the  banks ;  others, 
throwing  themselves  into  the  river,  sank  with  the  weight  of 
their  armor,  and  were  drowned;  some,  grappling  togt-ther, 
fell  from  their  horses,  but  continued  their  struggle  in  the 
waves,  and  helm  and  turban  rolled  together  down  the  stream. 
The  Moors  were  far  greater  in  number,  and  among  them  were 
jnaiiy  warriors  of  rank  ;  but  they  were  disheartened  by  defeat, 
while  the  Christians  were  excited  even  to  desperation. 

Ali  Atar  alone  preserved  all  his  fire  and  energy,  amid  his 
reverses.  He  had  been  enraged  at  the  defeat  of  the  army, 
and  the  ignominious,  flight  he  had  been  obliged  to  make 
through  a  country  which  had  so  often  been  the  scene  of  his 
exploits :  but  to  be  thus  impeded  in  his  flight,  and  harassed 
and  insulted  by  a  mere  handful  of  warriors,  roused  the  violent 
passions  of  the  old  Moor  to  perfect  frenzy.  He  had  marked 
DouAlonzo  de  Aguilar  dealing  his  blows  (says  Agapida),  with 
the  pious  vehemence  of  a  righteous  knight,  who  knows  that  in 
every  wound  inflicted  upon  the  Infidels,  he  is  doing  God  ser- 
vice. Ali  Atar  spurred  his  steed  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
to  come  upon  Don  Alonzo  by  surprise.  The  back  of  the  war- 
rior was  towards  him  ;  and,  collecting  all  his  force,  the  Moor 
hurled  his  lance  to  transfix  him  on  the  spot.  The  lance  was 
not  thrown  with  the  usual  accuracy  of  Ali  Atar  :  it  tore  away 
a  part  of  the  cuirass  of  Don  Alonzo,  but  failed  to  inflict  a 
wound.  The  Moor  rushed  upon  Don  Alonzo  with  his  cimeter; 
but  the  latter  was  on  the  alert,  and  parried  his  blow.  They 
fought  desperately  upon  the  borders  of  the  river,  alternately 
pressing  each  other  into  the  stream,  and  fighting  their  way 
again  up  the  bank.  Ali  Atar  was  repeatedly  wounded;  and 
Don  Alonzo,  having  pity  on  his  age,  would  nave  spared  his 
life  :  he  called  upon  him  to  surrender.  "  Never,''  cried  Ali 
Atar,  "to  a  Christian  dog!"  The  words  were  scarce  out  of 
his  mouth,  when  the  sword  of  Don  Alonzo  clove  his  turbaned 
head,  and  sank  deep  into  t]ie  brain.  He  fell  dead,  without  a 
groan  ;  his  body  rolled  into  the  Xenil,  nor  was  it  ever  found 
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nor  rccognizod.'  Tims  foil  Ali  Atar,  who  had  long  heon  the 
terror  of  Aiulalnsia.  As  ho  liad  hated  aud  warrod  uj)on  the 
Christians  all  his  life,  so  he  died  in  the  very  act  of  hitter 
hostility. 

Tho  fall  of  Ali  'ttar  put  an  end  to  the  transient  stand  of  the 
cavalry.  Horse  and  foot  mingled  together,  in  the  dospcrate 
struggle  across  tho  Xenil ;  and  many  were  trampled  down  and 
perished  beneath  the  waves.  Don  Alonzo  aiul  his  band  con- 
tinued to  harass  them  until  they  crossed  the  frontior-  and 
every  blow,  struck  home  to  the  Moors,  seemed  to  lighten  tlie 
load  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  which  had  weighed  heavy  on 
their  hearts. 

In  this  disastrous  rout,  the  Moors  lost  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand killed  and  made  prisoners  ;  many  of  wliom  wore  of  tho 
most  noble  lineages  of  Granada:  numbers  fled  to  rocks  and 
mountains,  where  they  were  subsequently  taken. 

Boabdil  remained  a  prisoner  in  tho  state  tower  of  tho  cita- 
del of  Lucena,  under  the  vigilance  of  Alonzo  de  Kueda.  ostniiro 
of  the  alcayde  of  the  Donzeles  ;  his  quality  was  still  unknown, 
until  the  24th  of  April,  three  days  after  the  battle.  Un  that 
day  some  prisoners,  natives  of  Granada,  just  brought  in,  caui^'ht 
a  sight  of  the  unfortunate  Boabdil,  despoiled  of  his  royal  rnlies. 
Throwing  themselves  at  his  feet,  they  broke  forth  in  loud 
lamentations;  aj)Ostrophizing  him  as  their  lord  and  king. 

Great  was  tho  astonishment  and  triumph  of  the  count  de 
Cabra  and  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova  on  learning  the 
rank  of  tho  RU])posod  cavalier.  They  both  ascended  to  tlic 
castle  to  SCO  that  he  was  lodged  in  a  style  befitting  liis  quuiity. 
When  the  good  coujit  beheld,  in  the  dejected  ca])tivo  before 
him,  tho  monarch  who  had  so  recently  a])poarod  in  royal 
sjdondor,  surrounded  by  an  army,  his  generous  heart  was 
touched  by  sympathy.  He  said  everything  to  comfort  him 
that  bocamo  a  courteous  and  Christian  knight,  observing  tliat 
the  same  mutability  of  things  which  had  suddenly  broui^'lit 
him  low.  might  as  rapidly  restore  him  to  prosperity,  since  in 
this  world  nothing  is  stable,  and  sorrow,  like  joy,  has  its 
allotted  term. 

Thcf  action  here  recorded  was  called  by  some  the  battle  of 
Lucena,  by  others  the  battle  of  the  Moorish  king,  because  of 
tlie  capture  of  Boabdil.  Twenty-two  banners,  taken  on  tho 
occasion  wore  borne  in  triumj)h  into  Vaena  on  the  2.3(1  of 
April,  St.  George's  day,  and  hung  up  in  the  church.     There 
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they  remain  (says  a  historian  of  after  times)  to  this  day. 
Once  a  year,  on  the  festival  of  St.  George,  they  are  borne 
about  in  procession  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
give  thanks  to  God  for  this  signal  victory  granted  to  theii 
forefathers.^ 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


LAMENTATIONS   OP   THE   MOORS   FOR   THE    BATTLE   OP   LUCENA. 

The  sentinels  looked  out  from  the  watch-towers  of  Loxa, 
along  the  valley  of  the  Xonil,  which  passes  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Algaringo.  They  looked  to  behold  the  king  return- 
ing in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  his  shining  host  laden  with  the 
spoil  of  the  unbeliever.  They  looked  to  behold  the  standard 
of  their  warlike  idol,  the  fierce  Ali  Atar,  borne  by  th  ^  chiv- 
alry of  Loxa,  ever  foremost  in  the  wars  of  the  border. 

In  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  April,  they  descried  a  single 
horseman  urging  his  faltering  steed  along  the  banks  of  tlie 
Xenil.  As  he  drew  near,  they  perceived,  by  the  flash  of  arms, 
that  he  was  a  warrior,  and  on  nearer  approach,  by  the  richness 
of  his  armor  and  the  caparison  of  his  steed,  they  knew  him  to 
be  a  warrior  of  rank. 

He  reached  Loxa,  faint  and  aghast;  his  courser  covered 

'  Spveral  cireutnatanccs  relative  to  the  capture  of  Boabdil  vary  in  this  from  the 
first  edition,  in  conHequence  of  later  light  thrown  on  the  subject  by  Don  Miguel  Liifu- 
entc  Alcantara  in  hi8liiBtory  of  Uranada.  He  has  availed  himself  much  uf  various 
ancient  documents  relative  to  the  battle,  especially  the  History  of  the  House  of  l ;or- 
dova,  by  the  Abbot  of  Kute,  a  descendant  of  that  family  ;  a  rare  manuscript,  of 
whlcii  few  copies  exist. 

The  ((uestion  as  to  the  person  entitled  to  the  honor  and  reward  for  having  ciptured 
the  king,  long  continued  a  matter  of  dispute  between  thu  people  of  Lucenu  and 
Vaena.  On  the  aOth  of  October,  15120,  about  thirty-seven  years  after  the  event,  an 
exHtniiiution  of  several  witnesses  to  the  fact  took  place  before  the  Chief  .lustice  of 
the  fortress  of  Lucena,  at  the  instance  of  Kartolomy  Hurtado,  ttie  son  of  Martin, 
when  the  claim  of  his  father  was  established  by  Uoiia  Leonora  Hernandez,  lady  iu 
ittcndaiit  on  the  inotliur  of  the  aluaydo  of  los  Uonzeles,  who  testified  being  present 
when  lioabdil  signalized  Martin  Hurtado  as  bis  captor. 

The  chief  honor  of  the  diiy,  and  of  course  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Moorish 
Monarch,  was  given  by  the  sovereign  to  the  count  de  Cabra;  tho  second  to  his 
nephew,  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova. 

Among  the  curious  papers  cited  by  Alcantara,  ia  one  existing  in  the  archives  of 
the  House  of  Medina  Cell,  giving  the  account  of  the  treasurer  of  Don  Diego  Fernan- 
dez, as  to  the  sums  expenned  by  his  lord  in  the  capture  of  the  king;  the  reward 
Civen  to  some  soldiers  for  a  standard  of  the  king's  wiiich  they  had  taken;  to  others 
for  tho  wounds  they  had  received,  etc. 

Another  paper  speaks  of  an  auction  at  Lucena  on  the  28th  of  April,  of  horses  and 
mules  taken  in  the  battle.  Another  paper  states  the  gratuities  of  tho  alcayde  of  los 
Donzelei  to  the  soldiery  -  four  fanegas,  or  about  four  hundred  weight  of  wheat,  and 
klanc«  to  each  horseman,  two  (anegai  of  wheal  and  a  lance  to  each  foot-soldier. 
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with  foam,  and  dust,  and  blood,  panting  and  stagfrerinfj  with 
fatigue,  and  gaslied  with  wounds.  Having  brought  his  mas- 
ter in  safety,  he  sank  down  and  died  before  the  gate  of  the 
city.  The  sohiiers  at  the  gate  gathered  round  tlie  cavalier,  as 
he  stood  by  his  expiring  steed ;  they  knew  him  to  be  Cidi 
Caleb,  nephew  of  the  chief  alfaqui  of  the  mosque  in  tlio  Al- 
bayein,  and  their  hearts  were  tilled  with  fearful  forL'lxjdings. 

"  Cavalier,"  said  they,  "  how  fares  it  with  the  king  and 
army  ?  " 

He  cast  his  hand  mournfully  towards  the  land  of  the  Chris- 
tians. "  There  they  lie  !  "  exclaimed  he.  "  The  heavens  have 
fallen  upon  them.     All  are  lost !  all  dead  !  "  * 

Upon  this,  there  was  a  great  cry  of  consternation  anion" 
the  peojjle,  and  loud  wailings  of  women  :  for  the  flower  of  the 
youth  of  Loxa  were  with  the  army. 

An  old  Moorish  soldier,  scarred  in  many  a  border  battle, 
stood  leaning  on  his  lance  by  the  gateway.  "  Where  is  Ali 
Atar  ?  "  demanded  he  eagerly.  "  If  he  lives,  the  army  cauuot 
be  lost." 

"  I  saw  his  helm  cleft  by  the  Christian  sword ;  his  body  is 
floating  in  the  Xenil." 

When  the  soldier  heard  these  words,  he  smote  his  breast 
and  threw  dust  upon  his  head ;  for  he  was  an  old  follower  of 
Ali  Atar. 

Cidi  Caleb  gave  himself  no  repose,  but  mounting  another 
steed,  hastened  towards  Granada.  As  he  passed  through  the 
villages  and  hamlets,  he  spread  sorrow  around  ;  for  their  chosen 
men  had  followed  the  king  to  the  wars. 

When  he  entered  the  gates  of  Granada,  and  announced  the 
loss  of  the  king  and  army,  a  voice  of  horror  went  throughout 
the  city.  Every  one  thought  but  of  his  own  share  in  the 
general  calamity,  and  crowded  round  the  bearer  of  ill  tid- 
ings. One  asked  after  a  father,  another  after  a  brother,  some 
after  a  lover,  and  many  a  mother  after  her  son.  His  rejdios  all 
spoke  of  -vounds  and  death.  To  one  he  replied,  "  I  saw  thy 
father  pierced  with  a  lance,  as  he  defended  the  person  of  the 
king."  To  another,  "Thy  brother  fell  wounded  under  the 
hoofs  of  the  horses ;  but  there  was  no  time  to  aid  him,  for 
the  Christian  cavalry  were  upon  us."  To  another,  "  I  saw  the 
horse  of  thy  lover,  covered  with  blood  and  galloping  witliout 
his  rider."  To  another,  "  Thy  son  fought  by  my  side,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Xenil :  we  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
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driven  into  the  stream.  I  heard  him  cry  ui)Oii  Allah,  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters  :  when  I  reaehed  the  other  bank,  he  was 
no  longer  by  my  side." 

Ciili  Caleb  passed  on,  leaving  ail  Granada  in  lamentation ; 
lie  urged  his  steed  up  the  steep  avenue  of  trees  and  fountains 
that  leads  to  the  Alhambra,  nor  stopped  until  he  arrived  before 
the  gate  of  justice.  Ayxa,  the  mother  of  Boabdil,  and  ]Mor- 
ayiiKV,  his  beloved  and  tender  wife,  had  daily  watched  from  tlie 
tower  of  Gomeres  to  behold  his  triumphant  return.  Wlio 
sliall  (leseribt!  their  affliction,  when  they  heard  the  tidings 
of  Cidi  Caleb  ?  The  sultana  Ayxa  spake  not  much,  but  sat 
as  one  entranced.  Every  now  and  then,  a  deep  sigh  burst 
forth,  but  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven :  "  It  is  the  will  of 
AUali !  "  said  she,  and  with  these  words  endeavored  to  repress 
the  agonies  of  a  mother's  sorrow.  The  tender  ^loraynia 
threw  herself  on  the  earth,  and  gave  way  to  the  full  turbulence 
of  her  feelings,  bewailing  her  husband  and  her  father.  The 
hi<'h-minded  Ayxa  rebuked  the  violence  of  her  grief :  "  Moderate 
these  transports,  my  dau.iihter,"  said  she  ;  '•  remember  mag- 
nanimity should  be  the  attribute  of  princes;  it  becomes  not 
thein  to  give  way  to  clamorous  sorrow,  like  common  and  vul- 
gar minds."  But  Alorayma  could  only  deplore  her  loss,  with 
the  anguish  of  a  tender  woman.  She  shut  herself  up  in  her 
mirador,  and  ga/ed  all  day,  with  streamiv.g  eyes,  upon  the 
vega.  Every  object  recalled  the  causes  of  her  affliction. 
The  river  Xenil,  which  ran  shining  amidst  groves  and  gar- 
dens, was  the  same  on  whose  banks  had  perished  her  fathc. 
Ali  Atar;  before  her  lay  the  road  of  Loxa,  by  which  r)oabdi'( 
liad  departed,  in  martial  state,  surrounded  by  the  chivalry  of 
Granada.  Ever  and  anon  she  would  burst  into  an  agony 
of  grief.  "  Alas  !  my  father ! "  she  would  exclaim  ;  "  the 
river  runs  smiling  before  me,  that  covers  thy  mangled  re- 
mains ;  who  will  gather  them  to  an  honored  tomb,  in  the  land 
of  tlie  unbeliever  ?  And  thou,  0  Boabdil,  light  of  my  eyes  ! 
joy  of  my  heart!  life  of  ray  life  !  woe  the  day,  and  woe  the 
hour,  that  I  saw  thee  depart  from  these  walls.  The  road  by 
which  thou  hast  departed  is  solitary;  never  will  it  be  glad- 
dened by  thy  return  !  the  mountain  thou  hast  traversed  lies 
hke  a  cloud  in  the  distance,  and  all  beyond  is  darkness." 

The  royal  minstrels  were  summoned  to  assuage  Iter  sorrows: 
they  attuned  their  instruments  to  cheerful  strains;  but  in  a 
little  while  the  aiiguisli  of  tlieir  hearts  ])revailed,  and  turned 
their  songs  to  lamentations. 

"Beautiful  Granada!"  exclaimed  they,  " how  is  thy  glory 
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fadoil !  The  flower  of  thy  eliivalry  lies  U)\v  in  tlio  land  of  tlie 
stranijcr ;  no  lonj^cr  does  the  Vivananiltla  ccdio  t,o  tin'  tiiiinii 
of  stet'd  and  sound  of  tniuijxit;  no  loii^'er  is  il  erowilcd  with 
thy  youthful  nobles,  gloriously  arrayed  for  the  tilt  and  tour. 
ney.  IJeautiful  CJranada!  the  soft  note  of  the  lnt(!  no  lon'or 
floats  through  thy  moonlit  streets;  the  serenade  is  no  uiure 
heard  beneath  thy  balconies;  the  lively  eastauet  is  silent  iinon 
thy  bids;  the  graceful  dance  of  tln^  Zanibra  is  no  more  swii 
beneath  thy  bowers!  Heautiful  (Jranada!  why  is  the  AIIkuh. 
bra  so  lorn  and  desolate  !  The  orangt^  and  myrtle  still  hiviitlio 
their  p(>rfumes  into  its  silken  (diandters;  the  ni;^ditin;^'al('  still 
sings  within  its  groves;  its  nuirble  halls  are  still  refn'shcd  wiUi 
the  plash  of  fountains  and  the  gush  of  limiiid  rills.  Al;i,s! 
alas  !  the  countenaiuie  of  the  king  no  longer  shines  within 
those  halls.     The  light  of  the  Alhambra  is  set  forever!" 

Thus  all  (jranada,  say  the  Arabian  chroniclers,  giive  itself 
up  to  lamentation:  there  was  nothing  but  the  voice  ol  nailin;,', 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage.  All  joined  to  dejilorc  tjicir 
youthful  monarch,  cut  down  in  the  freshness  and  j)romi,se  of 
his  youth ;  many  feared  that  the  prediction  of  the  astr()l(»i,n!r.s 
was  about  to  be  fulHlled,  and  that  the  downfall  of  thekiir^'dom 
would  follow  the  death  of  IJoabdil ;  while  all  declared,  that 
had  he  survived,  lie  was  the  very  sovereign  calculated  to 
restore  the  realm  to  its  ancient  prosperity  and  glory. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


HOW    MULEY    ABUL    HASSAN    PUOFITKn    BY    THE    MISF0UTUNE3 

OF    HIS    SON    BOABDIL. 

An  unfortunate  death  atones,  with  the  world,  for  a  multi- 
tude of  errors.  While  the  populace  thought  their  youthliil 
monarch  had  perished  in  the  Held,  nothing  could  exceed  their 
grief  for  his  loss,  and  their  adoration  of  his  memory  ;  when, 
liowevcr,  they  learnt  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  had  sur- 
rendered himself  captive  to  the  Christians,  their  f('eliii;,'s 
underwent  an  instant  change.  They  decried  his  talents  as  a 
commander,  his  courage  as  a  soldier;  they  railed  at  his  ex- 
pedition, as  rash  and  ill-conducted;  and  they  reviled  him  for 
not  having  dared  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle,  rather  than  sur- 
render to  the  enemy. 
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The  all'a(|uis,  as  usual,  iiiin<,'le(l  witli  the  |i()|iiila('o  and  art- 
fully ^'iiidcd  tlicir  discontents.  "  lUdiold,"  cxcdainifd  tlit-y, 
'•tlio  pri'dicLion  is  a('(U)nij)lish(!(l,  whicdi  was  pronoiuicod  at  the 
birth  (d'  Uoabdil.  II«3  lias  been  seated  on  the  tlirone,  and  the 
kiiii,'(loni  has  sutTerod  downfall  and  dis<i;ra(!e  hy  his  dcd'eat  and 
jMiitivity.  (Jonii'ort  yourselves,  ()  Moslems!  The  evil  day 
has  passed  by  ;  the  propheciy  is  fuliilled  ;  the  se(>ptn'  wlii(di 
has  l)een  broken  in  tlie  feeble  liand  of  Hoabdil,  is  (lestined  to 
resume  its  former  sway  in  the  vigorous  grasp  of  Abul 
Hassan." 

The  people  were  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  these  words  : 
they  rejoiced  tliat  the  baleful  prediction,  which  had  so  long 
huii;^' over  them,  was  at  an  (;nd ;  and  declared,  that  none  but 
Muley  Abul  Hassan  liad  the  valor  and  eajiaeity  necessary  for 
the  pntteetion  of  the  kini^iloin.  in  this  time  of  trouble. 

The  longer  tlu^  cai)tivity  of  IJoabdil  continued,  the  greater 
(Trew  the  popularity  of  his  father.  One  city  after  another  re- 
newed allegiane(>  to  him  ;  for  j)ower  attracts  power,  and  for- 
tune creates  fortune.  At  length  he  was  enabled  to  return  to 
Granada,  and  establish  himself  once  more  in  the  Alliambra. 
At  his  aiiproa(di,  his  n^]iu(liated  spouse,  the  sultana  Ayxa, 
frathere(l  together  tlie  family  and  treasures  of  her  captive  son, 
ami  retired,  with  a  handful  of  the  nobles,  into  the  Albaycin, 
the  rival  (piarter  of  the  city,  the  iidiabitants  of  which  still 
retaine(l  feedings  of  loyalty  to  IJoabdil.  Here  she  fortified  her- 
self, and  h(dd  the  semblance  of  a  court  in  the  wmu^  of  her  son. 

The  lierce  Muley  Abul  Hassan  woidd  have  willingly  carried 
fire  and  sword  into  this  factious  (piarter  of  the  eaitital;  but  he 
dared  not  conlide  in  his  new  and  uncertain  popularity.  Many 
of  the  nobles  detested  him  for  his  past  erutdty;  and  a  large 
portion  of  th(!  soldiery,  beside  many  of  the  ])eople  of  his  own 
party,  respected  the  virtues  of  Ayxa  la  Ilorra,  and  pitied  the 
misfortunes  of  I>t)abdil. 

(iranada  therefore  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  two 
sovercigntif^s  within  the  same  city.  The  obi  king  fortified 
hinis(df  in  the  lofty  towers  of  tin;  Alliambra,  as  much  against 
his  own  subjects  as  against  the  Christians  ;  while  Ayxa,  with 
the  zoal  of  a  mother's  atT(>ction,  which  waxes  warmer  and 
warmer  towards  her  offspring  when  in  adversity,  still  main- 
tained the  standard  of  Boabdil  on  the  rival  fortress  of  the 
Alcazaba,  and  kept  his  powerful  faction  alive  within  the  wall« 
of  the  Albaycin. 
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CHArTEK    XIX. 


CAPTIVITY    OF    UOAOniL    KL   CHICO. 
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TiiK  nnfortunato  Hoabdil  remained  a  prisoner  closoly 
fjfiianlod,  but  tiratcd  'vitli  j,M('at  deference  and  resi)e(!t,  in  the 
castle  of  Lucena,  wlu'ie  the  noblest  ajiartnients  were  appointcu 
for  his  abode.  Kroin  the  towers  of  his  prison,  ho,  beheld  tlio 
tinvn  below  tilled  with  armed  men;  and  tlie  lofty  liill  on 
whieli  it  was  built,  girdled  by  massive  walls  and  ramparts,  on 
whieli  a  vigihmt  v'toh  was  maintained  night  and  day.  The 
mountains  around  were  studded  with  watch-towers,  overlooking 
the  lonely  roads  wliicli  led  to  Granada,  so  that  a  turban  could 
not  stir  over  the  border  without  the  alarm  being  given,  and 
the  whole  country  put  on  the  alert,  lioabdil  saw  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  escape  from  such  a  fortress,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  rescue  him  would  be  etjually  in  vain.  His  heart 
was  filled  with  anxiety,  as  he  thought  on  the  confusion  and 
ruin  which  his  captivity  must  (jause  in  his  affairs;  while  sor- 
rows of  a  softer  kind  oveniame  his  fortitude,  as  he  thought  on 
the  evils  it  might  bring  upon  liis  family. 

A  few  days  only  had  ])assed  away,  when  missives  arrived 
from  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  Ferdinand  liad  been  trans- 
]>orted  with  joy  at  hearing  of  the  capture  of  the  Moorisli 
monarch,  seeing  the  deep  and  politic  uses  that  might  bo  mailt' 
of  such  an  event;  but  the  magnanimous  si)irit  of  Jsubella  was 
filled  with  com{)assion  for  tlie  unfortunate  captive.  Their 
messages  to  l')oabdil  were  full  of  sympathy  ami  consolation, 
breathing  that  high  and  gentle  courtesy  which  dwells  in  noble 
minds. 

This  magnanimity  in  his  foe  cheered  the  dejected  spirit  of 
the  captive  monarch.  "Tell  my  sovereigns,  the  king  and 
queen,"  said  he  to  the  messenger,  "that  I  cannot  be  unliapiiy, 
being  in  the  jiower  of  such  high  and  mighty  princes,  espeftially 
since  they  partake  so  largely  of  that  grace  and  goodness  which 
Allah  bestows  upon  the  monarchs  whom  he  greatly  loves. 
Tell  them  further,  that  I  had  long  thought  of  submitting  my- 
self to  their  sway,  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  Granada  from 
their  hands,  in  the  same  manner  that  my  ancestor  received  it 
from  King  John  II.,  father  to  the  gracious  queen.  My  greatest 
sorrow,  in  this  my  captivity,  is,  that  I  must  appear  to  do  thai 
from  force,  which  1  would  fain  have  done  from  inclination." 
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In  tlifl  iin'.iul.iiiit',  Mulcy  Alml  II:iss;ui,  findirif;  tho  fartioti 
,f  his  son  still  I'oriuidiihld  in  ( Jninada,  \v;ia  iinxious  to  C()iis(»li- 
,l;tt,t!  liis  powrr,  \)y  ■,'iiiiiiiij,'  possrssioii  of  tlio  person  of  r»o:il)(lil. 
l'\)r  tliis  inirposii  lit;  sent  :in  I'lnlnissy  to  tho  (!iitholio  nioiiandis, 
ort'i'iiii"  hir<,'t)  terms  for  tlie  ransom,  or  rather  tho  pnreliase,  of 
his  son ;  proitosinj;,  amoii^'  other  conditions,  to  release  the 
coiiiit  of  Cit'imntes  and  nine  other  of  his  most  distinytiisheil 
i;;i|)tiv('S,  and  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  confedoraey  with  tho 
.s(iVL'nMK"S.  Neither  did  tho  implacahlo  fatlier  make  any 
siriiiili'  of  testifying  his  inditlerenco  whether  his  son  wero 
ilclivcred  up  alivo  or  dtiad,  so  that  his  person  were  placed 
assuredly  within  his  power. 

Tlu!  huiiiane  heart  of  Isabella  revolted  at  the  idea  of  giving 
iiiitlu!  uniorlunate  prince  into  the  hands  of  his  most  unnatural 
and  inveterate  enemy  :  a  disdainful  refusal  was  therefore 
ivtiiiiu'd  to  the  old  monarch,  whose  message  had  been 
coiiclied  in  a  vaunting  spirit,  lie  was  informed  that  tho 
Castiliaii  sovereigns  would  listen  to  no  proposals  of  peace 
from  .Muley  Abul  Hassan,  until  ho  should  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  offer  them  in  all  humility. 

Ovcrtun^s  in  a  different  spirit  were  made  by  tho  mother 
of  Hoabdil,  the  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  party  which  still  remained  faithful  to  him.  It  was  thereby 
proposed,  that  Mahomet  Abdallah,  otherwise  called  Boabdil, 
should  hold  his  crown  as  vassal  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns, 
paying  an  annual  tribute,  and  releasing  seventy  Christian  cap- 
tives annually,  for  live  years:  that  he  should,  moreover,  pay  a 
large  sum,  upon  the  spot,  for  his  ransom,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  freedom  to  four  liundred  Christians  to  be  chosen  by  tho 
king:  that  he  should  also  engage  to  be  always  ready  to  render 
military  aiil,  and  should  come  to  the  Cortes,  or  assemblage  of 
nobles  and  distinguished  vassals  of  the  crown,  whenever  sum- 
moned. His  only  son,  and  the  sons  of  twelve  distinguished 
Moorish  houses,  were  to  be  delivered  as  liostages. 

An  embassy,  composed  of  the  alcayde  Aben  Comixa,  Mule^, 
the  royal  standard-bearer,  anct  other  distingnished  cavaliers, 
bore  this  proposition  to  the  Spanish  Court  at  Cordova,  where 
they  were  received  by  King  Ferdinand.  Queen  Isabella  was 
absent  at  the  time.  He  was  anxious  to  consult  her  in  so  mo- 
mentous an  affair;  or  rather,  he  was  fearful  of  proceeding  too 
precipitately,  and  not  drawing  from  this  fortunate  event  all  the 
advantage  of  wliich  it  was  susceptible.  Without  returning 
any  reply,  therefore,  to  the  mission,  he  ordered  that  the  cap 
tive  monarch  should  be  brou'dit  to  Cordova. 
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'V\\v  alc.'iydi!  of  the  Donzcles  was  the  bearer  of  this  mandate 
and  .suiiimoiioil  nil  the  hidalgos  of  Luceiia  and  of  his  own 
estates,  to  form  an  honorable  escort  for  tlie  illustrious  pris- 
oner.  In  this  style  ho  conducted  him  to  the  capit.il.  Tlio 
cavaliers  and  authorities  of  Cordova  came  forth  to  receive  the 
captive  king  with  all  due  ceremony;  and  especial  care  was 
taken  to  i)revent  any  taunt  or  insult  from  the  multitudo,  or 
anything  that  might  remind  him  of  his  humiliation.  In  this 
way  ho  entered  the  once  proud  capital  of  the  Abda'rahmaus, 
aii(l  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  king's  major-domo.  For- 
diuand,  however,  declined  seeing  the  Moorish  monarch.  Ho 
was  still  undetermined  what  course  to  pursue, — whether  to 
retain  liim  prisoner,  set  him  at  liberty  on  ransom,  or  treat  him 
with  })olitic  magnanimity  ;  and  each  course  would  require  a 
different  kind  of  reception.  Until  this  point  should  bo 
resolved,  therefore,  he  gave  him  in  charge  to  Martin  do 
Alarcon,  aleayde  of  the  ancient  fortress  of  Porcuna,  with 
orders  to  guard  him  strictly,  but  to  treat  him  with  the  dis- 
tinction  and  deference  due  unto  a  prince.  These  conuuands 
were  strictly  obeyed  ;  he  was  escorted,  as  before,  in  royal  state 
to  the  fortress  which  was  to  form  his  prison  ;  and,  with  tin; 
exeei)tion  of  being  restrained  in  his  liberty,  was  as  nobly  enter- 
tained there  as  he  could  have  been  in  his  regal  palace  at 
Granada. 

In  the  meantime,  Ferdinand  availed  himself  of  this  critical 
moment,  while  Granada  was  distracted  with  factions  and  dis- 
sensions, and  before  he  had  concluded  any  treaty  with  Uoabdil, 
to  make  a  puissant  and  ostentatious  inroad  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  his  most  illustrious  noblt^s.  He 
sacked  and  destroyed  several  towns  and  castles,  and  extended 
his  ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  Granada.  Muley  Anul  Hassan 
did  not  venture  to  o])pose  him.  His  city  was  filled  with  troops, 
but  he  was  uncertain  of  their  affection.  He  dreiided.  that 
should  he  sally  forth,  the  gates  of  Granada  might  be  closed 
against  him  by  the  faction  of  the  Albaycin. 

The  old  Moor  stood  on  the  lofty  tower  of  the  Alhamhra, 
(says  Antonio  Agapida.)  grindijig  his  tec^th,  and  foaming  like 
a  tiger  shut  up  in  his  cage,  as  he  beheld  the  glittering  l)attal- 
ions  of  the  Christians  wlieeling  about  the  vega,  and  tlie 
standard  of  the  cross  shining  forth  from  among  the  smoke  of 
infidel  villages  and  hamlets.  The  most  Catholic  king  (con- 
tinues Agaj)i(la)  would  gladly  have  continued  this  righteous 
ravage,  but  his  munitions  began  to  fail.  Satisfied,  therefore, 
with  having  laid  waste  the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  insulted 
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Muley  Abul  Hassan  in  his  very  capital,  ho  returned  to  Cor- 
dova covered  with  laurels,  and  his  army  laden  with  spoils; 
and  now  bethought  himself  of  coming  to  an  immediate  deci- 
sion, iu  regard  to  his  royal  prisoner. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF   THE  TREATMENT    OF    BOABDIL    BY    THE    CASTILIAN 

SOVKKEIGNS. 

A  STATELY  conventioii  was  held  by  king  Ferdinand  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Cordova,  com})Osed  of  several  of  the  most  rev- 
erend prelates  and  renowned  cavaliers  of  the  kingdom,  to 
detenunie  upon  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Boabdil. 

Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  the  worthy  Master  of  Santiago, 
was  one  of  the  first  who  gave  his  counsel.  He  was  a  pious 
and  zealous  knight,  rigid  in  his  devotion  to  the  faith;  and  his 
holy  zeal  had  been  inflamed  to  })eculiar  vehemence,  since  liis 
disastrous  crusade  among  the  mountains  of  Malaga.  He 
inveiglied  with  ardor  against  any  compromise  or  compact  witli 
the  intidels :  the  object  of  this  war,  he  observed,  was  not  tlie 
subjection  of  the  Moors,  but  their  utter  expulsion  .from  the 
land ;  so  that  there  might  no  longer  remain  a  single  stain  of 
Mahonietanism  throughout  Christian  Spain.  He  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  captive  king  ought  not  to  be 
set  at  liberty. 

Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  marques  of  Cadiz,  on  the  contrary, 
spoke  warmly  for  the  release  of  Boabdil.  He  pronounced  it 
a  measure  of  sound  policy,  even  if  done  without  conditions. 
It  would  teiui  tc  keep  up  the  civil  war  in  Granada,  which  was 
as  a  fire  consuming  the  entrails  of  the  enemy,  and  effecting 
more  for  the  interests  of  Spain,  without  expense,  than  all  the 
conquests  of  its  arms. 

The  grand  cardinal  Oi  Spain,  Don  Pedro  Gonzu,iez  de  Men- 
doza,  coincided  in  opinion  with  the  marques  of  Cadiz.  Nay, 
(added  that  pious  prelate  and  politic  statesman,)  it  would  bo 
sound  wisdom  to  furnish  the  Moor  with  men  and  money,  and 
all  other  necessaries,  to  promote  the  civil  war  in  Granada  :  by 
this  means  would  be  produced  great  benefit  to  the  service  of 
God,  since  we  are  assured  by  his  infallible  word,  that  ''a 
kingdom  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  ^ 

i  Saluar,  CronicR  del  Grnn  Ctirctinal,  i'.  IKs. 
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Ferdinand  weighed  these  counsels  in  his  mind,  hut  v  s 
slow  ill  coming  to  a  decision  ;  he  was  religiouslj  attentive  to 
lus  own  interests,  (observes  Fray  Antonio  Agai>ida.)  kuowins' 
himself  to  be  but  an  instrument  of  Providence  iu  this  holy 
war,  and  that,  therefore,  in  consulting  his  own  advantage  he 
was  promoting  the  interests  of  the  faith.  The  opinion  of 
(jueen  Isabella  relieved  him  from  his  perplexity.  That  hie]). 
minded  princess  was  zealoup  for  the  promotion  of  tlio  faith 
hut  not  for  the  extermination  of  the  infidels.  The  jMoorish 
kings  i.ad  held  their  thrones  as  vassals  to  her  progenitori; 
she  was  content  at  present  to  accord  the  same  privilege,  c'lid 
.  hat  the  royal  prisoner  should  be  liberated  on  condition  of 
becoming  a  vassal  to  the  crown.  By  this  means  might  be 
effected  the  deliverance  of  many  Christian  captives,  who  were 
languishing  in  Moorish  chains. 

King  Ferdinand  adopted  the  magnanimous  measure  rccora- 
mended  by  the  queen  ;  but  he  accompanied  it  with  several 
shrewd  conditions;  exacting  tribute,  military  services,  and 
safe  passages  and  maintenance  for  Christian  troops,  througliout 
the  places  which  should  adhere  to  Boabdil.  The  caiitive  king 
readily  submitted  to  these  stipulations,  and  swore,  after  the 
manner  of  his  faith,  to  observe  them  with  exactitude.  A  truce 
was  arranged  for  two  years,  during  which  the  Castilian  sover- 
eigns engaged  to  man  tain  him  on  his  throne,  and  to  assist  him 
in  recovering  all  places  which  he  had  lost  during  his  captivity. 

When  Boabdil  el  Ghico  had  solemnly  agreed  to  this  arrange- 
ment, in  the  castle  of  Porcuna,  preparations  were  made  to  re- 
ceive him  in  Cordova  in  regal  style.  Superb  steeds  richly 
caparisoned,  and  raiments  of  brocade,  and  silk,  and  the  most 
costly  cloths,  with  call  other  articles  of  sumptuous  array,  were 
furnished  to  him  and  to  fifty  Moorish  cavaliers,  who  had  come 
to  treat  ^or  his  ransom,  that  ho  might  appear  in  state  befitting 
the  monarch  of  Granada,  and  the  most  distinguished  vassal  of 
the  Castilian  sovereigns.  Money  also  was  advanced  to  main- 
tain him  in  suitable  grandeur,  dv  ""ing  his  residence  at  the 
Castilian  court,  and  his  return  to  his  dominions.  Finally,  it 
was  ordered  by  the  sovereigns,  that  when  lie  came  to  Cordova, 
all  the  nobles  and  dignitaries  of  the  court  should  go  forth  to 
receive  him. 

A  question  now  arose  among  certain  of  those  ancient  and 
experienced  men,  who  grow  gray  about  a  court  in  tlie  profound 
study  of  forms  and  ceremonials,  with  wln)ni  a  point  of 
punctilio  is  as  a  vast  political  right,  and  who  contract  a 
sublinoie  and  awful  idea  of  the  external  dignity  of  the  throne. 
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Certain  of  these  court  sages  propoiuided  the  momentous 
question,  whether  the  Moorish  monarcli,  coming  to  do  liomage 
as  a  vassal,  ouglit  not  to  kneel  and  kiss  the  hand  of  the  king. 
This  was  immediately  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  large 
number  of  ancient  cavaliers  accustomed  (says  Antonio 
Agapi(la)  to  the  lofty  punctilio  of  our  most  dignified  court 
and  transcendent  sovereigns.  The  king,  therefore,  was  in- 
formed by  those  who  arranged  the  ceremonials,  that  when  the 
Moorish  monarch  appeared  in  his  presence,  he  was  expected 
to  extend  his  royal  hand  to  receive  the  kiss  of  homage. 

"  I  should  certainly  do  so,"  replied  king  Ferdinand,  "  were 
he  at  liberty,  and  in  his  own  kingdom  ;  but  I  certainly  shall 
not  do  so,  seeing  that  he  is  a  prisoner  and  in  mine." 

The  courtiers  loudly  applauded  the  magnanimity  of  this 
reply ;  though  many  condemned  it  in  secret,  as  savoring  of  too 
much  generosity  towards  an  infidel ;  and  the  worthy  Jesuit, 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  fully  concurs  in  their  opinion. 

The  Moorish  king  entered  Cordova  with  h's  little  train  of 
faithful  knights,  and  escorted  by  all  the  nobility  and  chivalry 
of  the  Castilian  court.  He  was  condup*-od,  with  great  state 
and  ceremony,  to  the  royal  palace.  "Wlifu  Jie  came  in  presence 
of  Ferdinand,  he  knelt  and  offered  to  kiss  his  hand,  not 
merely  in  homage  as  his  subject,  but  in  gratitude  for  his 
liberty,  Ferdinand  declined  the  token  of  vassalage,  and 
raised  him  graciously  from  the  earth.  An  interpreter  began, 
in  the  name  of  Boabdil,  to  laud  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Castilian  monarch,  and  to  promise  the  most  implicit  submis- 
sion. "Enough,"  said  king  Ferdinand,  interrupting  the 
interpreter  in  the  midst  of  his  harangue;  ''there  is  no  need 
of  these  compliments.  I  trust  in  his  integrity,  that  he  will 
do  everything  becoming  a  good  man  and  a  good  king."  With 
these  words,  he  received  Boabdil  el  Chico  into  his  royal 
friendship  and  protection. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


RETURN   OP    BOABDIL   FROM   CAPTIVITY. 
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In  the  month  of  August,  a  noble  Moor,  of  the  race  of  the 
Abencerrages,  arrived  with  a  splendid  retinue  at  tlie  city  of 
Cordova,  bringing  with  him  the  son  of  Boabdil  el  Chico,  and 
other  ox  the   noble  youth  of   Granada,  as  hostages  for  the 
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fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  ransom.  When  the  Moorisli  king 
beheld  liis  son,  liis  onl}  child,  who  was  to  remain  in  liis  stead 
a  sort  of  captive  in  a  hostile  land,  he  folded  him  in  his  arms 
and  wept  over  him.  "  Woe  the  day  that  1  was  born ! "  ex- 
clnimcd  lie,  "and  evil  the  stars  that  presided  at  my  birth ! 
Well  was  1  called  El  Zogoybi,  or  the  unlucky  ;  for  sorrow  is 
heaped  upon  me  by  my  father,  and  sorrow  do  I  traTisinit  to 
my  son!"  The  afflicted  heart  of  Uoabdil,  however,  was 
soothed  by  the  kindness  of  the  Christian  sovereij,'ns.  who 
received  the  hostage  prince  with  a  tenderness  sdited  to  his 
I'ge,  and  a  distinction  worthy  of  his  raidi.  Tliey  delivered 
him  in  charge  to  the  worthy  alcayde  ]\Iartin  dc  Alarcon,  who 
had  treated  Ids  father  with  such  courtesy  during  his  conline- 
ment  in  the  castle  of  I'orcuna,  giving  orders,  that,  after  the 
departure  of  the  latter,  his  son  should  be  entertained  with 
great  honor  and  princely  attention,  in  the  same  fortvcss. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  a  guard  of  honor  assenddcd  at  the 
gate  of  the  mansion  of  Boabdil,  to  escort  him  to  the  frontiers 
of  his  kingdom,  lie  pressed  his  child  to  his  heart  at  ]»artiii<' 
but  he  uttered  not  a  word;  for  there  were  many  ("liristiau 
eyes  to  behold  his  emotion.  He  mounted  his  stct'<l,  and 
never  turned  his  head  to  look  again  upor:  the  youth  ;  hut 
those  who  were  near  him  observed  the  vi'hement  s^^'-'iigglc  that 
shook  his  frame,  wherein  the  anguish  of  the  fatiier  liad  well- 
nigh  subdued  the  studied  (upianimity  of  the  king. 

lioabdil  el  Chico  and  king  Ferdinaiul  sallied  forth,  side  1-} 
side,  from  Cordova,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  pnjdigious 
multitude.  When  they  were  a  short  distance  from  the  city, 
they  separated,  with  many  gracious  exj)ressions  on  tlie  part  of 
the  Castilian  monarch,  and  many  thankful  acknowledgnieiits 
fro.u  his  late  captive,  whose  Heart  had  been  humbled  by  adver- 
sity. Ferdinand  departed  for  Guadalupe,  and  Doabdil  f<  • 
Granada.  The  latter  was  accomj)anied  by  a  guard  of  honor; 
a. 1(1  the  viceroys  of  Andalusia,  and  the  generals  on  the  frontier, 
were  ordered  to  furnish  him  with  escorts,  and  to  show  him  all 
])ossible  honor  on  his  journe}'.  In  this  way  he  was  conducted 
in  royal  state  through  the  country  he  had  entered  to  ravage, 
and  was  placed  la  safety  in  his  own  dominions. 

He  was  met  on  the  frontier  by  the  jirincipal  nobles  and 
cavaliers  of  his  court,  who  had  been  secretly  sent  by  his 
mother,  the  sultana  \yxa,  to  escort  him  to  the  capital.  The 
he.art  of  IJoabdil  was  lifted  up  for  a  moment,  when  he  fnund 
himseli'on  his  own  territ,ories,  surrounded  by  iMoslem  k.UL:hts, 
with  his  own  banners  waving  over  his  head ;  and  he  began  to 
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[loubt  the  predictions  of  the  astrologers  : 
hnwpver,  to  moderate  his  exultation.     T 


however 


he  soon  found  cause, 
The  royal  train  which 
had  come  to  welcome  him,  was  but  scanty  in  number,  and  he 
missed  many  of  his  most  Z(;ak)us  and  obsequious  courtiers. 
He  had  returned,  indeed,  to  his  kingdom,  but  it  was  no  longer 
the  devoted  kingdom  he  had  left.  The  story  of  his  vassalage 
to  the  Christian  sovereigns  had  been  made  use  of  by  his 
father  to  ruin  him  with  the  people.  He  had  been  represented 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  a  renegado  to  his  faith,  and  as 
lea'^ued  with  the  enemies  of  both,  to  subdue  the  I'roslems  of 
Spain  to  the  yoke  of  Christian  bondage.  In  this  way,  the 
mind  of  the  public  had  been  turned  from  him  ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobility  had  thronged  round  the  throne  of  his 
father  in  the  Alhambra ;  and  his  mother,  the  resolute  sultana 
Ayxa,  with  difficulty  maintained  her  faction  in  the  opposite 
toVers  of  the  Alcazaba. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  picture  of  affairs  given  to  Boabdil 
by  the  courtiers  who  had  come  forth  to  meet  him.  They  even 
iiifonued  him  that  it  would  be  an  enterprise  of  difficulty  and 
danger  to  make  his  way  back  to  the  capital,  and  regain  the 
little  court  which  still  remained  faithful  to  him  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  The  old  tiger,  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  lay  couched 
within  the  Alhambra,  and  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city  were 
strongly  guarded  by  his  troops.  Boabdil  shook  his  head  at 
these  tidings.  He  called  to  mind  the  evil  omen  of  his  break- 
ing his  lanoe  against  the  gate  of  Elvira,  when  issuing  forth  so 
vaingloriously  with  his  army,  which  he  now  saw  clearly  had 
foreboded  the  destruction  of  that  army  on  which  he  had  so 
confidently  relied.  "  Henceforth,"  said  he,  "  let  no  man 
have  the  impiety  to  scoff  at  omens." 

Boabdil  approached  his  capital  by  stealth,  and  in  the  night, 
prowling  about  its  walls,  like  an  enemy  seeking  to  destroy, 
rather  than  a  monarch  returning  to  his  throne.  At  length  he 
seized  upon  a  postern-gace  of  the  Albaycin,  —  that  part  of  the 
city  which  had  always  been  in  his  favor  ;  he  passed  rajjidly 
through  the  streets  before  the  populace  were  aroused  from 
their  sleep,  and  reached  in  safety  the  fortress  of  the  Alcazaba. 
Here  he  was  received  into  the  embraces  of  his  intrepid  mother, 
and  his  favorite  wife  Morayma.  The  transports  of  the  latter, 
on  the  safe  return  of  her  husband,  were  mingled  with  tears ; 
for  she  thought  of  her  father,  Ah  Atar,  who  had  fallen  in  his 
cause,  and  of  her  oidy  son,  who  was  left  a  hostage  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christians. 

Tb3  heart  of  Boabdil,  softened  by   bis   misfortunes,  was 
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moved  by  the  changes  in  everything  round  him;  but  his 
mother  called  up  his  spirit.  "  This,"  said  she,  "  is  no  time 
for  tears  and  fondness.  A  king  must  think  of  liis  sceijtre 
and  his  throne,  and  not  yield  to  softness  like  conimuu  men. 
Thou  hast  done  well,  my  son,  in  throwing  thyself  resolutely 
into  Granada :  it  must  depend  upon  thyself  whether  thou 
remain  here  a  king  or  a  captive." 

The  old  king  Muley  Abul  Hassan  had  retired  to  his  couch 
that  night,  in  one  of  the  strongest  towers  of  the  Alhumbia' 
but  his  restless  anxiety  kejit  him  from  repose.  In  the  first 
watch  of  the  night,  ho  heard  a  shout  faintly  rising  I'mm  the 
quarter  of  the  Albaycin,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Darro.  Shortly  afterwards,  horsemen 
came  galloping  up  the  hill  that  loads  to  the  main  gate  of  tlie 
Alhambra,  spreading  the  alarm  that  Boabdil  had  entered  the 
city  and  possessed  liimself  of  the  Alcazaba. 

In  the  first  transports  of  his  rage,  the  old  king  would  have 
struck  the  messenger  to  earth.  He  hastily  suiunioiKul  his 
counsellors  and  commanders,  exhorting  them  to  stand  by  him 
in  this  critical  moment ;  and,  during  the  night,  miuh!  every 
preparation  to  enter  the  Albaycin  sword  in  hand  in  the  moiu- 
ing. 

In  the  meantime,  the  sultana  Ayxa  had  taken  ]ironipt  and 
vigorous  measures  to  strengthen  her  party.  The  AM)aycin 
was  the  ])art  of  the  city  tilled  by  the  lower  (jrdors.  The 
return  of  Boabdil  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  stroots,  and 
large  sums  of  money  were  distributed  among  the  ])opulace. 
The  nobles,  assembled  at  the  Alcazaoa,  were  promised  honors 
and  rewards  by  Boabdil,  as  soon  as  lie  should  bo  firmly  seated 
on  the  throne.  These  well-timed  measures  had  the  customary 
effect ;  and,  by  daybreak,  all  the  motley  populace  of  the 
Albaycin  were  in  arms. 

A  doleful  day  succeeded.  All  Granada  was  a  scone  of 
tumult  and  horror.  Drums  and  trumpets  resounded  in  every 
part;  all  business  was  interrupted;  the  shops  were  shut,  the 
doors  barricadood.  Armed  bands  paraded  the  stn^cts.  some 
shouting  for  Boabdil,  and  some  for  Muley  Abul  IFa.ssan, 
When  they  encountered  each  other,  tliey  fought  furiously  and 
without  mercy ;  every  public  sipiare  became  a  scents  of  battle. 
The  great  mass  of  the  lower  orders  was  in  favor  of  iioahilil. 
but  it  was  a  multitude  without  discipline  or  lofty  spirit;  part 
of  the  people  were  regularly  armed,  but  the  greater  number 
had  sallied  fortli  with  she  implements  of  their  tra<lo.  The 
troops  of  the  old  king,  among  whom  wore  mauy  cavaliers  of 
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pride  and  valor,  soon  drove  tho  populace  from  the  squares. 
fhey  fortified  themselves,  however,  in  the  streets  and  Lanes, 
which  they  barricadoed.  They  made  fortresses  of  their  houses, 
and  fought  desperately  from  the  windows  and  the  roofs,  and 
many  a  warrior  of  the  highest  blood  of  Granada  was  laid 
low  by  plebeian   hands  and  plebeian  weapons,  in   tliis   civic 

brawl.' 

It  was  impossible  that  such  violent  convulsions  should  last 
long,  in  the  heart  of  a  city.  The  people  soon  lonjjjed  for 
repose,  and  a  return  to  their  peaceful  occupations  ;  and  the 
cavaliers  detested  these  conflicts  with  the  multitude,  in  which 
were  all  the  horrors  of  war  without  its  laurels.  By  the  in- 
terference of  the  alfacjuis,  an  armistice  was  at  length  effected. 
Boabdil  was  persuaded  that  there  was  no  dependence  upon  the 
inconstant  favor  of  the  multitude,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to 
quit  a  capital  where  he  could  only  maintain  a  precarious  seat 
upon  his  throne  by  a  perpetual  and  bloody  struggle.  He  fixed 
his  court  at  the  city  of  Almeria,  which  was  entirely  devoted 
to  him,  and  which,  at  that  time,  vied  with  Granada  in 
splendor  and  importance.  This  compromise  of  grandeur  for 
tranquillity,  however,  was  sorely  against  the  counsels  of  his 
proud-spirited  mother,  the  sultana  Ayxa.  Granada  ap})eared, 
in  her  eyes,  the  only  legitimate  seat  of  dominion  ;  and  she 
observed,  with  a  smile  of  disdain,  that  he  was  not  worthy  of 
being  called  a  monarch,  who  was  not  master  of  his  capital. 
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FORAY  OF  TIIK  MOORISH  ALCAYDES,  AND  BATTLE  OP  LOPERA. 

TnouoTi  Muley  Abul  Hassan  had  regained  undivided  sway 
over  the  city  of  Granada,  and  the  alfaquis,  by  his  command, 
had  denounced  his  son  Boabdil  as  an  apostate,  and  as  one 
doomed  by  Heaven  to  misfortune,  still  the  latter  had  many 
adherents  among  the  common  people.  Whenever,  therefore, 
any  act  of  the  old  monarch  was  displeasing  to  the  turbulent 
multitude,  they  wore  prone  to  give  him  a  hint  of  tlie  slippery 
nature  of  his  staiuling.  by  shouting  out  the  name  of  Uoabdil  el 
Cliico.  Long  experience  had  instructed  Muley  Abul  Hassan 
in  the  character  of  the  inconstant  people  over  whom  he  ruled. 

1  Gonde,  Domlftde  loa  ArabM,  p.  4,  c.  37. 
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"A  successful  inroad  into  tlie  country  of  tbo  unboliovors" 
said  lio,  "  will  make  more  converts  to  my  cause  than  athousiuul 
texts  of  the  Koran,  expounded  by  ten  thousand  aliiuiuis." 

At  this  time  king  Ferdinand  was  absent  from  Aiuhilusiaon 
a  distant  expedition,  with  many  of  his  troops.  Tin;  niuiuiiiit 
was  favorable  for  a  foray,  and  5[idey  Abul  Hassan  cast  uhuut 
liis  thoughts  for  a  leader  to  conduct  it.  Ali  Atar,  tlio  terror 
of  the  border,  the  scourge  of  Andalusia,  was  dead  ;  hut  there 
was  another  veteran  general,  scarce  inferior  to  him  fur  pred- 
atory warfare.  This  was  old  iiexir,  the  gray  and  crafty  alcayde 
of  Malaga ;  and  the  people  under  his  command  were  ript;  for 
an  expedition  of  the  kind.  The  signal  defeat  and  slaughter 
of  the  Spanish  knights  in  the  neighboring  mountains  had  iilled 
the  people  of  Malaga  with  vanity  and  self-conceit.  They  had 
attributed  to  their  own  valor  the  defeat  caused  l)y  tuj  nature 
of  the  country.  Many  of  them  wore  the  armor  aiul  paraded 
in  public  with  the  horses  of  the  unfortunate  cavaliers  slain  on 
that  occasion,  vauntingly  displaying  them  as  trophies  of  their 
boasted  victory.  They  liad  talked  themselves  into  a  contempt 
for  the  chivalry  of  Andalusia,  and  were  impatient  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  overrun  a  country  defended  by  sucdi  troops.  Tiiis, 
Muley  Abul  Hassan  considered  a  favorable  state  of  mind  for 
a  daring  inroad,  and  sent  orders  to  old  l^exirto  gather  together 
the  choicest  warriors  of  the  borders,  and  carry  lire  and  sword 
into  the  very  heart  of  Andalusia.  Hexir  immediately  despatched 
his  emissaries  among  the  alcaydes  of  the  border  towns,  calling 
upon  them  to  assemble  with  tlieir  troops  at  the  city  (;f  Iloiula. 

Honda  was  the  most  virulent  nest  of  Moorish  dejiredators 
in  the  whole  border  country.  It  was  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  wild  Serrania,  or  chain  of  mountains  of  the  s.ame  name, 
which  are  uncommonly  lofty,  broken,  and  preci])itous.  It  stood 
on  an  almost  isolated  rock,  nearly  encircled  by  a  deep  valley, 
or  rather  chasm,  through  which  ran  the  beautiful  river  called 
Kio  Verde.  The  Moors  of  this  city  were  the  most  active,  robust, 
and  warlike  of  all  the  mountaineers,  and  their  very  ciiihheu 
discharged  the  cross-bow  with  unerring  aim.  They  were  in- 
cessantly harassing  the  rich  plains  of  Andalusia;  their  city 
abounded  with  Christian  captives,  who  might  sigh  in  vain  for 
deliverance  from  this  impregnable  fortress.  Such  was  Honda 
in  the  time  of  the  Moors  ;  and  it  has  ever  retained  sonictliing 
of  the  same  character,  even  to  the  present  day.  Its  JMhabitasits 
continue  to  be  among  the  boldest,  fiercest,  aiul  most  adventur- 
ous of  the  Andalusian  mountaineers ;  and  the  Serrania  de 
Konda  is  famous  as  the  most  dangerous  resort  of  the  bandit 
and  the  coutrabaudista. 
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TIaiuet  Z«ili,  surnaniod  El  Zcj^'ri,  was  tlie  nominandor  of  this 
jjglli(rcrciil  city  and  its  tuM-cc  iiiliabiiants.  I'c  was  of  tlie  tribe 
of  the  ZiJgries,  and  one  of  the  most  proud  and  (hiring  of  that 
warlike  race.  Uesido  the  iuhahitants  of  llonda  and  some  of 
his  own  tribe,  he  liad  a  legion  of  African  Moors  in  his  imme- 
iliate  service.  They  were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Gomeres,  so  called 
tiom  tlieir  native  mountains,  mercenary  troops,  whose  hot 
Atriean  blood  had  not  yet  been  tempered  by  the  softia-  living 
of  Siiaiii,  and  whose  whole  business  was  to  liglit.  These  he 
kept  always  well  armed  and  well  appointed.  The  rich  pasturage 
of  the  valley  of  Konda  produced  a  breed  of  horses  famous  for 
strength  and  speed  ;  no  cavalry,  therefore,  was  better  mounted 
than  the  band  of  Gomeres.  iiapid  on  the  march,  tierce  in  the 
attack,  it  w(juld  sweep  down  upon  the  Andalusian  plains  like 
a  sudden  blast  from  the  mountains,  and  pass  away  as  suddenly, 
before  there  was  time  for  pursuit. 

There  was  nothing  that  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  the  Moors 
of  the  frontiers  more  thoroughly  than  the  idea  of  a  foray.  The 
suraiuons  of  liexir  was  gladly  obeyed  by  the  alcaydes  of  the 
border  towns,  and  in  a  little  while  there  was  a  force  of  fifteen 
huiiiU'ed  horse  and  four  thousand  foot,  the  very  pith  and  mar- 
row of  the  surrounding  country,  assembled  within  the  walls  of 
Ronda.  The  i)eople  of  the  place  anticipated  with  eagerness 
the  rich  spoils  of  Aiulalusia  soon  to  crowd  their  gates  ;  through- 
out tlie  day,  the  city  resounded  with  the  noise  of  kettle-drum 
and  trunijiet ;  the  high-mettled  steeds  stamped  and  neighed  in 
their  stalls,  as  if  they  shared  the  impatience  for  the  foray; 
wliile  the  Christian  captives  sighed,  as  the  varied  din  of  prep- 
aration reached  their  rocky  dungeons,  denoting  a  fresh  ex- 
pedition against  their  countrymen. 

The  infidel  host  sallied  fortli  full  of  spirits,  anticipating  an 
easy  ravage  and  abundant  booty.  They  encouraged  each  other 
in  a  contempt  for  the  prowess  of  the  foe.  Many  of  the  warriors 
of  .Malaga,  and  of  some  of  the  mountain  towns,  had  insultingly 
arrayed  tliemselves  in  the  splendid  armor  of  the  Christian 
knights  slain  or  taken  prisoners  in  the  famous  massacre,  and 
some  of  them  rode  the  Andalusian  steeds  captured  on  that 
occasion. 

The  wary  Bexir  corcerted  his  plans  so  secretly  and  expedi- 
tiously, that  the  Christian  towns  of  Andalusia  had  not  the 
least  susi)icion  of  the  storm  gathering  beyond  the  mountains. 
The  vast  and  rocky  range  of  the  Serrania  de  Konda  extended 
like  a  screen,  (H)vering  all  their  movements  from  obsia-vation. 

The  army  made  its  way  as  rapidly  as  the  rugged  nature  of 
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thtj  iiioiinkins  would  permit,  giii(l(ul  by  llamot  ol  Zc^ri,  thp 
bold  iilciiydo  of  Koudii,  who  know  every  pass  and  defile;  not  a 
drum,  nor  the  elash  of  a  cymbal,  nor  th(!  blast  of  a  trnmppt 
was  permitted  to  be  heard.  The  mass  of  war  rolled  (piictly  oij 
!is  till'  ,i,'atlierin}»  cloud  to  the  brow  of  tlie  mountains,  inteiulinc 
to  burst  down  like  the  thunderbolt  upon  the  plain.  ° 

Never  let  the  most  wary  commande  •  fancy  himself  spcuro 
from  discovery  ;  for  rocks  have  eyes,  a.^d  trees  have  ears,  and 
the  birds  of  the  air  have  tongues,  to  betray  the  most  soon.t 
enU!r|)rise.  There  chanced  at  this  time  to  be  six  ("luistiau 
scouts,  prowling  about  the  savage  heights  of  the  Scrraiiia  de 
Konda.  They  were  of  that  kind  of  lawless  ruffians  who  infest 
the  borders  of  belligerent  countries,  ready  at  any  time  to  fight 
for  pay,  or  prowl  for  plunder.  The  wild  mountain  jiasses  of 
Hp'-iin  have  ever  abounded  with  loose  rambling  vagabonds  of 
the  .vind,  —  soldiers  in  war,  robbers  in  peace  ;  guides,  guards, 
smugglers,  or  cutthroats,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

These  six  marauders  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agajiida)  were  on 
this  occasion  chosen  instruments,  sanctified  by  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  cause.  They  were  lurking  among  the  mountains, 
to  entrap  Moorish  cattle  or  Moorish  prisoners,  both  of  wliicli 
were  equally  salable  in  the  Christian  market.  They  had  as- 
cended one  of  the  loftiest  cliffs,  and  were  looking  out  like  birds 
of  prey,  ready  to  })Ounce  upon  anything  that  might  ortVr  in 
the  valley,  wdien  they  descried  the  Moorish  army  enier<,Mng 
from  a  mountain  glen.  They  watched  it  as  it  wound  below 
them,  remarking  the  standards  of  the  various  towns  and  the 
pennons  of  the  commanders.  They  hovered  about  it  on  its 
march,  skulking  from  cliff  to  cliff,  until  they  saw  the  route  by 
which  it  intended  to  enter  the  Christian  country.  They  then 
dispersed,  each  making  his  way  by  the  secret  passes  of  the 
mountains  to  some  different  alcayde,  that  they  might  sj»read 
th(!  alarm  f.ar  and  wide,  and  each  get  a  separate  reward. 

One  hastened  to  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero,  the  same 
valiant  alcayde  who  had  repulsed  Muley  Abul  Hass.an  from 
the  walls  of  Alhama,  and  who  now  commanded  at  Ecija,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Master  of  Santiago.  Others  roused  the  town 
of  Utrera,  and  the  places  of  that  ueighborhood,  putting  them 
all  on  the  alert.^ 

Puerto  Carrero  was  a  cavalier  of  consummate  vigor  and  activ- 
ity.    He  immediately  sent  couriers  to  the  alcaydes  of  the 
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,ii.j(rlili(irlii:-,'  forhroHScs ;  l(»  Ilcnnaii  ('iirn^llo,  captain  of  a  Imily 

,,f  ill''  ll"l>'  l''''"'i  li<''"li<""l>  'I'l'l  l< riaiii  kiiifjhts  of  i\w  order 

(,l  Alt'aiilara.  riU'it.o  (larrcro  was  tli(^  first  to  taUo  tho  field. 
Kiiowiiii,'  tlie  liard  and  htniL^i-y.  servioo  of  those  border  scanip- 
(TS,  lit'  niadt>  fvery  man  take  a  lie;irty  repast,  and  see  that  Ins 
luirsc  was  well  sh(»d  and  perteetly  ai>pointed.  Then  all  being 
vetioslu'(l  and  in  valiant  heart,  he  sallied  forth  to  seek  the 
Mdtn's.  11»'  had  hut  a  liaiidful  of  men,  the  retainers  of  his 
housclii'lil  and  troops  of  his  eaptainey  ;  l)ut  they  were  well 
ariiit'il  and  mounted,  and  a(;(nist()ined  to  the  smlden  rouses  of 
the  binder;  men  whom  the  ery  of  "Arm  and  out!  to  horse 
anil  to  the  fudd !  "  was  sufficient  at  any  time  to  put  in  a  fever 
of  animation. 

"While  the  northern  part  of  Andalusia  was  thus  on  the 
alert,  one  of  the  scouts  had  hastened  southward  to  the  city  of 
Xfics,  and  given  the  alarm  to  tlie  valiant  manpies  of  Cadiz. 
When  the  marques  heard  that  the  Moor  was  over  the  border, 
and  that  the  stanchird  of  Malaga  was  in  the  advance,  his  heart 
bouiiilod  with  a  momentary  joy ;  for  he  remembered  the 
massacre  in  the  mountains,  wiiere  his  valiant  brothers  had 
bep,.  mangled  before  his  eyes.  'IMio  very  authors  of  his 
calaniitv  were  now  at  hand,  and  he  H.atterrd  himself  that  the 
liay  of  vengeance  had  ari-ived.  He  made  o,  hasty  levy  of  his 
retainers  and  of  the  fighting  men  of  Xeres,  and  hurried  off 
with  three  hundred  horsii  and  two  huiulred  foot,  all  resolute 
men  and  panting  for  revenge. 

In  the  meantime,  the  veteran  Bexir  had  accomplished  his 
inarch,  as  lie  imagincnl,  undiscovered.  From  the  openings  of 
the  craggy  defiles,  he  pointed  out  tlie  fertile  plains  of  Anda- 
lusia, and  regaled  the  eyes  of  his  soldiery  with  the  rich 
country  they  were  about  to  ravage.  The  tierce  Gomeres  of 
Konda  were  flushed  with  joy  at  the  sight;  and  even  their 
steeds  seemed  to  prick  up  their  ears  and  snuff  the  breeze,  as 
they  beheld  tlie  scenes  of  their  frequent  forays. 

When  they  came  to  where  the  mountain  defile  opened  into 
the  low  land,  Hexir  divided  his  force  into  three  yiarts  :  one, 
composed  of  foot-soldiers  and  such  as  were  weakly  mounted, 
he  left  to  guard  the  pass,  being  too  experienced  a  veteran  not 
to  know  the  importance  of  securing  a  retreat :  a  second  body  he 
placed  in  ambush,  among  the  groves  aiul  thickets  on  the  banks 
of  tlie  river  Lopera  :  the  third,  consisting  of  light  cavalry,  he 
sent  forth  ^o  nivage  the,  t!ampina,  or  great  ])lain  of  Utrera. 
Most  of  this  latter  for(!e  was  composed  of  tlie  Gomeres  of 
Konda,  mounted  on  the  fleet  steeds  bred  among  the  mountains. 
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It  was  led  by  llamctcd  /»'},'ri,  cvi  r  )\i<,'<m'  to  be  foremost  m 
till!  I'orago.  liittlo  suspecting'  tli.it  the  country  on  h()\,\\  siil,.s 
was  on  the  alarm,  and  rushini,'  Ironi  all  directions  to  dosti 
upon  them  in  the  rear,  this  ticry  troop  dashed  forward  until 
they  eanic  within  two  h'a^'u«!s  of  IJtreni.  Hero  they  scaltortil 
themselves  about  the  plain,  careering  round  the  great  herds  of 
cattle  ami  tiocks  of  shee|),  antl  swtjeping  them  into  dr(»vc8,  to 
be  hurried  to  the  mountains. 

While  thus  dispersed,  a  troop  of  horse  and  body  of  foot 
from  Lltrera  came  suddenly  upon  them.  The  Moors  rallifil 
togetle;-  in  small  parties,  and  endeavored  to  defend  them, 
selves;  but  tht^y  were  without  a  leader,  for  Ilamet  el  Zoi,'ri 
was  at  a  distani^e,  having,  like  a  hawk,  made  a  wide  cireiiit  in 
pursuit  of  jtrey.  The  nuirauders  soon  gave  way  and  tii'd 
towards  tlu^  ambush  on  the  banks  of  the  Lopera,  being  hotly 
pursued  by  tin;  men  of  Utrera. 

When  they  reached  the  Lopera,  the  Moors  in  ambush 
rushed  forth  with  furious  cries;  and  the  fugitives,  recovering 
courage  from  this  re-enforcement,  rallied  and  turned  u]iou 
their  pursuers.  The  Christians  stooti  their  ground,  though 
greatly  inferior  in  number.  Their  lani  ,  were  soon  broken, 
and  they  came  to  sharp  work  with  sw  )rd  and  cimeter.  Thu 
Christians  fought  valiantly,  but  were  in  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed. The  bold  Hamet  collected  a  handful  of  his  scat- 
tered Gomeres,  h;ft  his  prey,  and  galloped  towards  the  scene 
of  action.  His  little  troop  of  horsemen  bad  reached  the  crest 
of  a  rising  ground  at  no  great  distance,  when  trumpets  were 
heard  in  another  direction,  and  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto 
Carrero  and  his  followers  came  galloping  into  the  field,  and 
charged  upon  the  infidels  in  flank. 

The  Moors  were  astounded  at  finding  war  thus  breakin;,' 
upon  them,  from  various  quarters  of  wliat  they  had  expected 
to  find  an  unguarded  country.  They  fought  for  a  short  time 
with  desperation,  and  resisted  a  vehement  assault  from  the 
knights  of  Alcantara,  and  the  men-at-aruis  of  the  Holy  PirotluT- 
hood.  At  length  the  veteran  Bexir  was  struck  from  his  horse 
by  Puerto  Carrero,  and  taken  ])risoner,  and  the  whole  force 
gave  way  and  fled.  In  their  flight,  they  separated,  and  took 
two  roads  to  the  mountains,  thinking,  by  dividing  their  forces, 
to  distract  the  enemy.  The  Christians  were  too  few  to  sepa- 
rate. Puerto  Carrero  kept  them  together,  pursuing  one  divis- 
ion of  the  enemy  with  groat  slaughter.  This  battle  took 
place  at  the  fountain  of  the  fig-tree,  near  to  the  Lopera.  iSix 
hundred  Moorish  cavaliers  were  slain,  and  many  taken  pris- 
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nnprs.     Much  spoil  was  collcctod  oii  the  field,  with  which  the 
Ohrisliaiis  rclunicd  in  ti-iiim|>h  to  tlicir  lioiiu'S, 

Tho  lars'or  body  of  the  ciHiiay  had  rotrcatt'd  ;il(>nj^  a  road 
iMcliii,^'  iiioro  to  tho  soiitli,  hy  tho  hanks  of  Mie  (iiiadahite. 
When  tlit'y  reached  that  river,  the  sound  of  pursuit  liad  died 
;i\v;kV,  ami  they  rallied  to  breatiie  and  refresh  themselves 
|,„  tlie  niari,'in  of  the  stream.  Their  force;  was  reduced  to 
;il)(Mit  a  thousand  horse,  and  a  confused  muHitiide  of  foot. 
While  they  were  scattered  and  partly  dismounted  on  tlie 
laiiks  of  llie  (laudalete,  a  fresh  storm  of  war  burst  upon  them 
tn»iii  an  opposite  dire(!tion.  It  was  tlu»  nianjues  (d'  ('iuliz, 
IciKlini,'  on  his  household  troops  and  the  li^ditinj,'  men  i)f  Xeres. 
Wlit'ii  liie  Christian  warriors  (iame  in  sif,'ht  of  tlie  Moors,  they 
were  lotised  to  fury  at  beholding  many  of  them  arrayed  in  the 
armor  of  tin;  cavalicu'S  who  hiid  be(>n  slain  among  the  moun- 
tiiiiis  of  Malaga.  Nay,  sonu'  who  had  been  in  that  defeat  i)e- 
lu'Kl  tlieir  own  armor,  which  they  had  cast  away  in  their 
flifjiil,  to  enable  thems(dv(!S  to  climb  the  mountains.  Exasper- 
ated at  the  sight,  they  rushed  upon  the  foe  with  the  ferocity 
of  tigi'rs,  rather  than  the  temperate  courage  of  cavaliers. 
Each  man  felt  as  it  he  were  avenging  the  death  of  a  r(;lative, 
or  wiping  out  his  own  disgrace.  The  good  martpies.  himself, 
JH'hoKl  a  ]»owerfid  Moor  bestriding  the  horse  of  his  brother 
Ht'ltraiii :  giving  a  cry  of  rage  and  anguish  at  the  sight,  ho 
rushed  through  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  attacked  the  Moor 
witli  resistless  fury,  ami  after  a  short  combat,  hurled  him 
Ijreatliless  to  tin;  earth. 

The  Moors,  already  vanquished  in  spirit,  could  not  with- 
stand the  assault  of  men  thus  madly  excited.  They  soon  gave 
way.  and  Hed  for  the  dehle  of  the  Serrania  de  Jlonda,  where 
llu'  body  of  troops  had  been  stationed  to  secure  a  retreat. 
These,  seeing  them  come  galloping  wildly  uj)  the  defile,  with 
Christian  banners  in  pursuit,  and  the  flash  of  weapons  at 
their  deadly  work,  thought  all  Andalusia  was  upon  them,  and 
Hed  without  awaiting  an  attack.  I'he  pursuit  continued 
among  gltnis  and  defiles  ;  for  the  Christian  warriors,  eager  for 
revenge,  had  no  compassion  on  the  foe. 

When  the  i)ursuit  was  over,  the  marques  of  Cadiz  and  his 
foHowers  reposed  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  tlu;  Gauda- 
leti'.  where  they  divided  the  s])oil.  Among  this  were  foumi 
many  rich  corselets,  hemlets,  and  weapons,  —  the  Moorish  tio- 
phies  of  the  defeat  in  the  mountains  of  Malaga.  Several 
were  claimed  by  their  owners  ;  others  were  known  to  have 
belonged   to   noble   cavaliers,  who  had   been    slain   or  taken 
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prisoners.  There  were  several  horses  also,  richly  caparisoned, 
wliich  had  pranced  proudly  with  the  unfortunate  waniors,  as 
they  sallied  out  of  Antiquora  upon  that  fatal  expedition. 
Thus  the  exultation  of  the  victors  was  dashed  with  luolau. 
choly  and  many  a  knight  was  seen  lamenting  over  tlie  helmet 
or  corselet  of  some  loved  companion  in  arms. 

The  good  marques  of  Cadiz  was  resting  under  a  tree  ou  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalete,  when  tlie  horse  which  had  heluiigud 
to  his  slaughtered  brother  Beltram  was  brought  to  him.  He 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  mane,  and  looked  wistfully  at  the 
empty  saddle.  His  bosom  heaved  with  violent  agitation,  aiid 
his  lip  quivered  and  was  pale.  "Ayde  mi!  mi  herniunol'' 
(woe  is  me !  my  brother  !  )  was  all  that  he  said  ;  for  tlie  t,'rief 
of  a  warrior  has  not  many  woi'ds.  lie  looked  round  on  the 
field  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the  enemy,  and  in  thi;  bitter- 
ness of  his  woe  felt  consoled  by  the  idea  that  his  brother  had 
not  been  unrevenged. 

NoTK.  —  "En  el  despojo  de  la  IJalaila  sc  vieron  nuirhas  ricas  coraz^se 
capacetes,  e  barberas  de  las  que  so  liabian  penliilo  en  el  .\xari[ui;i,  c  oiras 
muchas  armas,  e  algunes  fuoron  c^onocitlas  de  sus  diicfios  que  las  liabiau 
dejado  por  fuir,  e  otras  fueron  coiiocidas,  que  oran  nuii  scfiaiadas  do  linm- 
bres  principales  que  habiati  quedado  niuertos  e  caulivos,  i  fueron  tornados 
muchos  de  los  misinos  Cavaiios  con  sus  rioas  silias.  de  los  qut>  qiiedaion 
en  la  Axarquia,  e  fueron  couocidos  cuios  eran,"  —  C'ura  dc  lus  I'lilacios, 
cap.  67. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

RETREAT  OF  HAMKT  EL  ZKGKI,  ALCAYDE  OF  RONDA. 

The  bold  alcayde  of  Honda,  Hamet  d  Zogri,  had  careered 
wide  over  the  campina  of  Utrera,  encompassing  tlie  flocks  and 
lierds,  when  he  heard  the  burst  of  war  at  a  distance.  Tliere 
were  with  him  but  a  handful  of  his  Gomeres.  He  saw  the 
scamper  and  pursuit  afar  off,  and  beheld  the  Cliristian  horse- 
men spurring  madly  towards  the  ambuscade  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lopera.  Hamet  tossed  his  hand  triumphantly  aloft,  for 
Ins  men  to  follow  him.  "  The  Christian  dogs  are  ours  !  "  said 
he,  as  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  to  take  the  enemy  in  roar. 

The  little  band,  whicili  followed  Hamet,  scarcely  amounted 
to  thirty  horsemen.  They  S})urred  across  the  plain,  and 
reached  a  rising  ground,  just  as  the  force  of  I'uerto  Carroro 
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had  charged,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  upon  the  flank  of  the 
narty  in  ambush.  Hamet  beheld  the  headlong  rout  of  the 
army  with  rage  and  consternation.  He  found  the  country 
was  pouring  forth  its  legions  from  every  quarter,  and  per- 
ceived that  there  was  no  safety  but  in  precipitate  flight. 

But  which  way  to  fly  ?  An  army  was  between  him  and  the 
mountain  pass  ;  all  the  forces  of  the  neighborhood  were  rush- 
ing to  the  borders  ;  the  whole  route  by  which  he  had  come 
was  by  this  time  occupied  by  the  foe.  He  checked  his  steed, 
rose  in  the  stirrups,  and  rolled  a  stern  and  thoughtful  e^'e 
over  the  country  ;  then  sinking  into  his  saddle,  he  seemed  to 
commune  a  moment  with  himself.  Turning  quickly  to  his 
troop,  he  singled  out  a  renegado  Christian,  a  traitor  to  his 
religion  and  his  king.  "  Come  hither, "  said  Hamet.  "  Thou 
kuowest  all  the  secret  passes  of  the  country."  "I  do,"  replied 
the  renegado.  "  Dost  thou  know  any  circuitous  route,  soli- 
tary :ind  untravelled,  by  which  we  can  pass  wide  within  these 
troops,  and  reach  the  Serrauia  ? "  The  renegaelo  paused  : 
"Such  a  route  I  know,  but  it  is  full  of  peril,  for  it  leads 
tlirough  the  heart  of  the  Christian  land."  "  'Tis  well,"  said 
Hamet ;  "  the  more  dangerous  in  appearance,  the  less  it  will 
be  suspected.  Now  hearken  to  me.  Kide  by  my  side.  Thou 
seest  this  purse  of  gold,  and  this  cimeter.  Take  us,  by  the 
route  thou  hast  mentioned,  safe  to  the  pass  of  Serrania,  and 
this  purse  shall  be  thy  reward  ;  betray  us,  and  this  cimeter 
shall  cleave  thee  to  the  saddle-bow."  ^ 

The  renegado  obeyed,  trembling.  They  turned  off  from 
the  direct  road  to  the  mountains,  and  struck  southward 
towards  Lebrixa,  passing  by  the  most  solitary  roads,  and  along 
those  deep  ramblas  and  ravines  by  which  the  country  is  inter- 
sected. It  was  indeed  a  daring  course.  Every  now  and  then 
they  heard  the  distant  sound  of  trumpets,  antl  the  alarm-bells 
of  towns  and  villages,  and  found  that  the  war  was  still  hurr". 
■  "J  to  the  borders.  They  hid  themselves  in  thickets,  and  in 
dry  beds  of  rivers,  until  the  danger  had  passed  by,  and  then 
resumed  their  course.  Hamet  el  Zegri  rode  on  in  silence,  his 
hand  upon  his  cimeter  and  his  eye  upon  the  renegado  guide, 
prepared  to  sacrifice  him  on  the  least  sign  of  treachery  ; 
while  his  band  followed,  gnawing  their  lips  with  rage,  at 
having  thus  to  skulk  through  a  country  they  had  come  to 
ravage, 
when  night  fell,  they  struck  into  more  practicable  roads, 
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always  keeping  wide  of  the  villages  and  hainlets,  lest  the 
watch-dogs  should  betray  them.  In  this  way,  they  passed  in 
deep  midnight  by  Arcos,  crossed  the  Guadalete,  and  effected 
their  retreat  to  the  mountains.  The  day  dawned,  as  thev 
made  their  way  up  the  savage  defiles.  Their  comrades  had 
been  hunted  up  these  very  glens  by  the  enemy.  Every  now 
and  then,  they  came  to  where  there  had  been  a  partial  tii'ht 
or  a  slaughter  of  the  fugitives  ;  and  the  rocks  were  red  with 
blood,  and  strewed  with  mangled  bodies.  The  alcayde  of  Honda 
was  almost  frantic  with  rage,  at  seeing  many  of  his  bia. 
vest  warriors  lying  stiff  and  stark,  a  prey  to  the  hawks  ami 
vultures  of  the  mountains.  Now  and  then  some  wretched 
Moor  would  crawl  out  of  a  cave  or  glen,  whither  he  liud  Hod 
for  refuge  ;  for  in  the  retreat,  many  of  the  horsemen  had 
abandoned  their  steeds,  thrown  away  their  armor,  and  (ilam- 
bered  up  the  cliffs,  where  they  could  not  be  pursued  by  the 
Christian  cavalry. 

The  ]Moorish  army  had  sallied  forth  from  Ronda,  amidst 
shouts  and  acclamations  ;  but  wailings  were  heard  within  its 
walls,  as  the  alcayde  and  his  broken  band  returned  witliout 
banner  or  trumpet,  and  haggard  with  famine  and  fatis,'ue, 
The  tidings  of  their  disaster  had  preceded  them,  borne  by 
the  fugitives  of  the  army.  No  one  ventured  to  sjieak  to  the 
stern  Hamet,  as  he  entered  the  city  ;  for  they  saw  a  dark 
cloud  upon  his  brow. 

It  seemed  (says  the  pious  Antonio  Agapida)  as  if  Heaven 
meted  out  this  defeat  in  exact  retribution  for  the  ills  inflicted 
upon  the  Christian  warriors  in  the  heights  of  Malit^M.  It  was 
equally  signal  and  disastrous.  Of  the  bnliiant  array  of  Moor- 
ish chivalry,  which  had  descended  so  confidently  into  Anda- 
lusia, not  more  than  two  hundred  esca})ed.  The  choicest 
troops  of  the  frontier  were  either  taken  or  destroyed  ;  the 
Moorish  gar-isons  enfeebled  ;  and  many  alcaydes  and  cava- 
liers of  noble  lineage  carried  into  cajitivity,  wlio  wore 
afterwards  obliged  to  redeem  themselves  with  heavy  ran- 
soms. 

This  was  called  the  battle  of  Lopera,  and  was  fought  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1483.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  at 
Vittoria  in  old  Castile,  when  they  received  news  of  the 
victory,  and  the  standards  tii.ken  from  the  (nunny.  Tliey  cek'- 
brated  the  event  with  ])rooessions,  illuminations,  and  dlher 
festivities.  Ferdinand  sent  to  the  marques  of  Cadiz  the  ivyA 
raiiDent  which  he  Iiad  worn  on  that  day,  and  conferred  on 
him,  and  ou  all  who  should  inherit  his  title,  the  priviK'!;eul 
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wciirii'R  royal  robes  on   our  Lady's  day,  in  September,  in  com- 
uie'monitioii  oi'  this  victory. » 

Queen  Isabella  was  equally  niiudful  of  the  great  services  of 
Don  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero.  Besides  many  encomi- 
ums and  favors,  she  sent  to  his  wife  the  royal  vestments  and 
robe  of  brocade  which  she  had  worn  on  the  ^ame  day,  to  be 
woru  by  her,  during  her  life,  on  the  anniversary  of  that  battle.  '■» 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  THE   RECEPTION    AT   COUKT   OF   THE   COUNT    DE   CABRA   AND 
THE   ALCAYDE    DE    LOS    DONZELES. 


Ik  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  warlike  affairs,  the  worthy 
chronicler  Fray  Antonia  Agapida  pauses  to  note,  with  curious 
accuracy,  the  distin-  uisl.ed  reception  given  to  the  count  de 
Cabra  and  his  nepht  i,  the  alcayde  de  los  Donzeles,  at  the 
stately  and  ceremonious  court  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  in 
reward  for  the  capture  of  the  Moorish  king  Boabdil.  The 
court  (he  observes)  was  held  at  the  time  in  the  ancient  Moor- 
ish palace  of  the  city  of  Cordova,  and  the  ceremonials  were 
arranged  by  that  venerable  prelate  Don  Pedro  Gonzalez  de 
Mendoza,  bishop  of  Toledo  and  grand  cardinal  of  Spain, 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  October,  (continues  the 
precise  Antonio  Agapida,)  that  the  good  count  de  Cabra, 
according  to  arrangement,  appeared  at  the  gate  of  Cordova. 
Here  he  was  met  by  the  grand  cardinal,  and  the  duke  of  Vil- 
laherniosa,  illegitimate  brother  of  the  king,  together  with 
many  of  the  first  grandees  and  prelates  of  the  kingdom.  By 
this  august  train  was  he  attended  to  the  palace,  amidst  strains 
of  martial  music,  and  the  shouts  of  a  prodigious  multitude. 

When  the  count  arrived  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns, 
who  were  seated  in  state  on  a  dais  or  raised  part  of  the  hall  of 
audience,  they  both  arose.  The  king  advanced  exactly  five 
steps  towards  the  count,  who  knelt  and  kissed  his  royal  hand ; 
however,  the  king  would  not  receive  him  as  a  mere  vassal,  but 
embraced  him  with  affectionate  cordiality.  The  queen  also 
advanced  two  sto]»s,  and  received  the  count  with  a  countenance 
full  of  sweetness  and  benignity  :  after  he  had  kissed  her  hand. 
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the  king  and  queen  returned  to  their  thrones,  and,  cushions 
lunng  brought,  tliey  ordered  tlie  count  de  Cabra  to  he  seated 
in  their  presence.  This  hast  circumstance  is  written  in  large 
letters,  and  followed  by  several  notes  of  admimtion,  in  the 
manuscript  of  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  who  con- 
siders  the  extraordinary  privilege  of  sitting  in  presence  of  the 
Catholic  sovereigns  an  honor  well  worth  fighting  for. 

The  good  count  took  his  seat  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
king,  and  near  him  was  seated  the  duke  of  Najera,  then  the 
bishop  of  Palencia,  then  the  count  of  Aguilar,  the  count  Luna, 
and  Don  Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  senior  commander  of  Leon. 

On  the  side  of  the  queen  were  seated  tlie  grand  cardinal  of 
Spain,  the  duke  of  Villahermosa,  the  count  of  Monte  Key,  and 
the  bishops  of  Jean  and  Cuenca,  each  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  named.  The  Infanta  Isabella  was  prevented,  by  in- 
disposition,  from  attending  the  ceremony. 

And  now  festive  music  resounded  through  the  hall,  and 
twenty  ladies  of  the  queen's  retinue  entered  magnificently  at- 
tired; upon  which  twenty  youthful  cavaliers,  very  gay  and 
galliard  in  their  array,  stepped  forth,  and,  each  seeking  his 
fair  j)artner,  they  commenced  a  stately  dance.  The  court  in 
the  meantime  (observes  Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  looked  on 
with  lofty  and  becoming  gravity. 

Wlien  the  dance  was  concluded,  the  king  and  queen  rose  to 
retire  to  supper,  and  dismissed  the  count  with  many  gracious 
expressions.  He  was  then  attended  by  all  the  grandees  present 
to  the  palace  of  the  grand  cardinal,  where  they  partook  of  a 
sumptuous  banquet. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  the  alcayde  de  los  Dnnzeles  was 
received,  likewise,  with  great  honors  ;  but  the  ceremonies  were 
so  arranged,  as  to  be  a  degree  less  in  dignity  than  tliose  shown 
to  his  uncle;  the  latter  l)eing  considered  the  prinei))lt'  actor  in 
this  great  achievement.  Thus  the  grand  cardinal  and  the  duke 
of  Villahermosa  did  not  meet  him  at  the  gate  of  the  (dty,  Imt 
received  him  in  the  palace,  and  entertained  him  in  conversa- 
tion until  summoned  to  the  sovereigns. 

When  the  alcayde  de  los  Donzeles  entered  the  presence 
chamber,  the  king  and  queen  rose  from  their  cliairs.  but  with- 
out advancing.  They  greeted  him  graciously,  and  coninianded 
him  to  be  seated  next  to  the  fount  de  Cabra. 

The  Infanta  Isabella  came  forth  to  this  reception,  and  took 
her  seat  beside  the  queen.  WliMi  the  court  were  all  scatod, 
the  music  again  souiuied  tlirouj^h  the  linll,  and  tlie  twiMity 
ladies  came  forth  a.s  ou  the  preceding  occasion,  richly  attired, 
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but  in  different  r.aiment.  Tliey  danced,  as  before  ,  and  the 
Infanta  Isabella,  taking  a  yf)ung  Portuguese  damsel  for  a  part- 
ner, joined  in  the  dance.  When  this  was  concluded,  the  king 
and  the  queen  dismissed  the  alcaydt  de  los  Donzeles  with 
great  courtesy  and  the  court  broke  up. 

The  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapidt.,  here  indulges  in  a  long 
eulogy  on  the  scrupulous  discrimination  of  the  Castilian  court, 
in  tlie  distribution  of  its  honors  and  rewards,  by  which  means 
every  smile,  ami  gesture,  and  word  of  the  sovereigns,  had  its 
certain  value,  and  conveyed  its  equivalent  of  joy  to  the  heart 
of  the  subject ;  —  a  matter  well  worthy  the  study  (says  he)  of 
all  monarchs,  who  are  too  apt  to  distribute  honors  with  a 
heedless  caprice  that  renders  them  of  no  avail. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  both  the  count  de  Cabra  and  the 
alcayde  de  los  Donzeles  were  invited  to  sup  with  the  sover- 
eigns. The  court  that  evening  was  attended  by  the  highest 
nobility,  arrayed  with  that  cost  and  splendor  for  which  the 
Spanish  nobility  of  those  days  were  renowned. 

Before  sui)per,  there  was  a  stately  and  ceremonious  dance, 
befitting  the  dignity  of  so  august  a  court.  The  king  led  forth 
the  queen,  in  grave  and  graceful  measure ;  the  count  de  Cabra 
was  honored  with  the  hand  of  the  Infanta  Isabella;  and  the 
alcayde  de  los  Donzeles  danced  with  a  daughter  of  the  marques 
de  Astorga. 

The  dance  being  concluded,  the  royal  party  repaired  to  the 
supper-table,  which  was  placed  on  an  elevated  part  of  the 
saloon.  Here,  in  full  view  of  the  court,  the  count  de  Cabra 
and  the  alcayde  delos  Donzeles  supped  at  the  same  table  with 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  Infanta.  The  royal  family  were 
served  l)y  the  marques  of  Villena.  The  cup-bearer  to  the  king 
was  his  nephew  Fadrigue  de  Toledo,  son  to  the  duke  of  Alva. 
Don  ^loxis  de  Estaniga  had  the  honor  of  fulfilling  that  office 
for  the  queen,  and  Tello  de  Aguilar  for  the  Infanta.  Other 
cavaliers  of  rank  and  distinction  waited  on  the  count  and  the 
alcayde  de  los  Donzeles.  At  one  o'clock,  the  two  distinguished 
fjuests  were  dismissed  with  many  courteous  expressions  by 
the  sovereigns. 

Such  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  were  the  great  honors 
paid  at  our  most  exalted  and  ceremonious  court,  to  these 
renowned  cavaliers  :  but  the  gratitude  of  the  sovereigns  did  not 
end  here.  A  few  days  afterwards,  they  bestowed  upon  them 
largo  revenues  for  life,  and  others  to  descend  to  their  heirs, 
with  the  privilege  for  them  and  their  descendants  to  prelix 
the  title  of  Dou  to  their  names.     They  gave  them,  moreover, 
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as  armoriiil  bearings,  a  Moors  head  crowned,  with  a  t^olilcn 
chain  round  the  neck,  in  a  sanguine  Held,  and  twenty-two 
banners  round  the  margin  of  the  escutcheon.  Their  descmul- 
ants,  of  the  liouses  of  Cabra  and  Cordova,  continue  to  bear 
these  arms  at  the  present  day,  in  memorial  of  the  victory  of 
Luceua  and  the  capture  of  Boabdil  el  Chico.^ 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


U 


HOW   THE   MABQUKS    OF   CADIZ   CONCERTED   TO   SURPRISE 
ZAHARA,    AND    THE   RESULT    OF    HIS    ENTERPRISE. 

The  valiant  Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  marques  of  Cadiz,  was 
one  of  the  most  vigilant  of  commanders.  He  ke})t  in  his  jiav 
a  number  of  converted  Moors,  to  serve  as  adalides,  or  arnioll 
guides.  These  mongrel  Christians  were  of  great  service,  in 
procuring  information.  Availing  themselves  of  their  Mooiish 
character  and  tongue,  they  penetrated  into  the  enemy's  coim- 
try,  prowled  about  the  castles  and  fortresses,  noticed  tlie  stato 
of  the  walls,  the  gates  and  towers,  the  strength  of  their  ;^fairi- 
son,  and  the  vigilance  or  negligence  of  their  commamlors. 
All  this  they  reported  min>itely  to  the  manjues,  who  tlius 
knew  the  state  of  every  fortress  upon  the  frontier,  and  when 
it  might  be  attacked  with  advantage.  Beside  the  various 
towns  and  cities  over  which  he  held  feudal  sway,  he  had 
always  an  armed  fo^'ce  about  him  ready  for  the  field.  A  liost 
of  retainers  fed  in  his  hall,  who  were  ready  to  follow  him  to 
danger  and  death  itself,  without  inquiring  who  or  why  they 
fought.  The  armories  of  his  castle  were  supplied  with  helms 
and  cuirasses  and  weapons  of  all  kinds,  ready  burnished  for 
use  ;  and  his  stables  were  filled  with  hardy  steeds,  that  ooukl 
stand  a  mountain  scamper. 

The  marques  was  aware  that  the  late  defeat  of  the  Moors 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lopera,  had  weakened  their  whole  fron- 
tier ;  for  many  of  the  castles  and  fortresses  had  lost  their 
alcaydes,  and  their  choicest  troops.  He  sent  out  his  war- 
hounds,  therefore,  upon  the  range  to  ascertain  where  a  suc- 
cessful blow  might  be  struck  ;  and  they  soon  returned,  with 


1  The  account  given  by  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  of  this  ceremonial,  so  characteristic 
•t  the  old  Spanish  court,  agrees  in  ulinubt  every  particular  with  an  ancient  numti- 
script  made  up  from  the  chronicles  of  the  curate  of  ios  Paia«4oa  and  ether  old  Spanish 
writer*. 
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«rord  tliat  Zaliara  was  weakly  garrisoned  and  short  of  provis- 
ions. 

This  was  the  very  fortress,  winch,  abovit  two  years  before, 
had  been  stonued  by  Muley  Abul  llassau ;  and  its  capture  had 
been  the  hrst  blow  of  this  eventful  war.  It  had  ever  since 
remained  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Andalusia.  All  the  Christians 
had  been  carried  away  captive,  and  no  civil  population  had 
been  introduciMl  in  their  stead.  There  were  no  women  or  chil- 
dren in  the  place.  It  was  kept  up  as  a  mere  military  post, 
coniniauding  one  of  the  most  important  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  was  a  stronghold  of  INloorish  marauders.  The  mar- 
ques was  animated  by  the  idea  of  regaining  this  fortress  for 
his  sovereigns,  and  wresting  from  the  old  Moorish  king  this 
boasted  tro})hy  of  his  prowess.  He  sent  missives  therefore  to 
the  brave  Luis  Fernandez  l^uerto  Carrero,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  late  victory,  and  to  Juan  Almaraz,  cap- 
tain of  the  men-at-arms  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  informing 
them  of  his  designs,  and  inviting  them  to  meet  him  with  their 
forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete. 

It  was  on  the  day  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  of  the  glori- 
ous apostles  St.  Simon  and  Judas,  the  twenty-eighth  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  four  Imndred  and  eighty- 
three,  that  this  chosen  band  of  Christian  soldiers  assembled 
suddenly  and  secretly  at  the  appointed  place.  Their  forces, 
when  united,  amounted  to  six  hundred  horse  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred foot.  Their  gathering  jdace  was  at  the  entrance  of  the 
defile  leading  to  Zahara.  That  ancient  town,  renowned  in 
Moorish  warfare,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  roughest  passes  of 
the  Serrania  de  Konda.  It  is  built  round  the  craggy  cone 
of  a  hill,  on  the  lofty  summit  of  whic  is  a  strong  castle.  The 
country  around  is  broken  into  deep  barrancas  or  ravines,  some 
of  which  approach  its  very  walls.  The  place  had  until  recently 
been  considered  impregnable  ;  but  (as  the  worthy  Fray  Anto- 
nio Agapida  observes)  the  walls  of  impregnable  fortresses, 
like  the  virtue  of  self-confident  saints,  have  their  weak  points 
of  attack. 

Tlie  marques  of  Cadiz  advanced  with  his  little  army  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  marcliing  silently  into  the  deep  and  dark 
defiles  of  the  mountains,  and  stealing  up  the  ravines  which 
extended  to  the  walls  of  the  town.  Their  approach  was  so 
noiseless,  that  the  Moorish  sentinels  upon  the  walls  heard 
not  a  voice  or  a  footfall.  The  marques  was  accompanied  by 
his  old  escalador,  Ortega  de  I'rado,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  at  the  scaling  of  Alhama.     This  hardy  veteran  was 
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stationed,  with  ten  men,  furnished  with  scaling-ladders,  in  ^ 
cavity  among  the  rocks,  close  to  the  walls.  At  a  little  (lis. 
tance,  seventy  nuM»  were  hid  in  a  ravine,  to  be  at,  liand  to 
second  him,  when  he  should  have  fixed  his  ladders.  The 
rest  of  the  troops  were  concealed  in  another  ravine,  command- 
ing a  fair  a])proach  to  the  gate  of  the  fortress.  A  shrewd  and 
wary  adalid,  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  was  appointed 
to  give  signals  ;  and  so  stationed,  that  he  could  be  seen  by 
the  various  parties  in  ambush,  but  not  by  the  garrison. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  passed  away  in  profound  quiet. 
The  Moorish  sentinels  could  be  heard  tranquilly  jtatrollin^ 
the  walls,  in  perfect  security.  The  day  dawned,  and  the 
rising  sun  began  to  shine  against  the  lofty  peaks  of  tlie 
Serrania  de  Konda.  The  sentinels  looked  from  their  battle- 
ments over  a  savage  but  quiet  mountain  country,  where  not 
a  human  being  was  stirring ;  they  little  dreamt  of  the  mis- 
chief lurking  in  every  ravine  and  chasm  of  the  rocks  around 
them.  Apprehending  no  danger  of  surprise  in  broad  day,  the 
greater  part  of  the  soldiers  abandoned  the  walls  and  towers 
and  descended  into  the  city. 

By  orders  of  the  marques,  a  small  body  of  light  cavalry 
passed  along  the  glen,  and,  turning  round  a  point  of  rock, 
showed  themselves  before  the  town  :  they  skirred  the  fields 
almost  to  the  gates,  as  if  by  way  of  bravado,  and  to  defy  the 
garrison  to  a  skirmish.  The  Moors  were  not  slow  in  replying 
to  it.  AV)Out  seventy  horse,  and  a  number  of  foot  who  had 
guarded  tbe  walls,  sallied  forth  impetuously,  thinking  to  make 
easy  ])rey  of  these  insolent  marauders.  The  Christian  horse- 
men fled  for  the  ravine  ;  the  Moors  pursued  them  down  the 
hill,  until  they  heard  a  great  shouting  and  tumult  behind 
them.  Looking  round  towards  the  town,  they  beheld  a  scal- 
ing party  mounting  the  walls  sword  in  hand.  Wheelim,' 
about,  they  gallo])ed  for  the  gate  ;  the  marques  of  Cadiz  and 
Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero  rushed  forth  at  the  same  time 
with  their  ambuscade,  and  endeavored  to  cut  them  off;  but 
the  Moors  succeeded  in  throwing  themselves  within  the 
walls. 

While  Puerto  Carrero  stormed  at  the  gate,  the  marques  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  to  the  support  of  Ortega  de 
Prado  and  his  scaling  party.  He  arrived  at  a  moment  of 
imminent  peril,  when  the  party  was  assailed  by  fifty  I\Ioors, 
armed  with  cuirasses  and  lances,  who  were  on  the  point  of 
thrusting  them  from  the  walls.  The  marques  sprang  from  his 
horse,  mounted  a  ladder,  sword  in  hand,  followed  by  a  number 
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of  his  troops,  and  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  enemy.* 
Tliey  wore  soon  driven  from  the  walls,  and  the  gates  and 
towers  remained  in  ]K)Ssession  of  the  Christians.  The  Moors 
defended  themselves  for  a  short  time  in  the  streets,  but  at 
leu'^th  took  refuge  in  the  castle,  the  walls  of  which  were 
strong,  and  capable  of  holding  out  until  relief  should  arrive. 
The  narques  had  no  desire  to  carry  on  a  siege,  and  he  had 
not  provisions  sufficient  for  many  prisoners ;  he  granted  them, 
therefore,  favorable  terms.  They  were  permitted,  on  leaving 
their  arms  behind  tliem,  to  march  out  with  as  much  of  their 
effects  as  they  could  carry  ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  they 
should  pass  over  to  Barbary.  The  marques  remained  in  the 
place  until  both  town  and  castle  were  put  in  a  perfect  state  of 
defence,  and  strongly  garrisoned. 

Thus  did  Zahara  return  once  more  into  possession  of  the 
Christifins,  to  the  great  confusion  of  old  Muley  Abul  Hassan, 
who,  having  paid  the  penalty  of  his  ill-timed  violence,  was 
now  deprived  of  its  vaunted  fruits.  The  Castilian  sovereigns 
were  so  gratified  by  this  achievement  of  the  valiant  Ponce  de 
Leon,  that  they  authorized  him  thenceforth  to  entitle  himself 
duke  of  Cadiz  and  marques  of  Zahara.  The  wanior,  however, 
was  so  proud  of  the  original  title,  under  which  he  had  so  often 
siifiialized  himself,  that  he  gave  it  the  precedence,  and  always 
signed  himself,  marques,  duke  of  Cadiz.  As  the  reader  may 
have  acquired  the  same  predilection,  we  shall  continue  to  call 
him  by  his  aucient  title. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OF  THE  FORTRESS  OP    ALHAMA,    AND    HOW   WISELY  IT  WAS  GOV- 
ERNED   BY   THE   COUNT    DE   TENDILLA. 

In  this  part  of  his  chronicle,  the  worthy  father  Frr^y  Anto- 
nio Agapida  indulges  in  triumphant  exultation  over  the  down- 
fall of  Zahara:  Heaven  sometimes  speaks  (says  he)  through 
the  mouths  of  false  prophets  for  the  confusion  of  the  wicked. 
By  tlie  fall  of  this  fortress  was  the  prediction  of  the  santon 
of  Granada  in  some  measure  fulfilled,  that  **the  ruins  of 
Zahara  should  fall  upon  the  heads  of  tlie  infidels." 

Our  zealous  chronicler  scoffs  at  the  Moorish  alcayde,  who 
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Utst  his  fortress  by  surprise  in  broad  (laylij,'ht;  and  ooiitrasts 
ilu!  vi<,'ilanee  ol'  the  Christian  governor  of  Alliaina,  tlio  town 
tiikon  in  retaliation  for  the  storniinj,'  of  Zahara. 

Tlie  important  post  of  Albania  was  at  tliis  time  confided  by 
king  Ferdinand  to  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  count  of  Ten- 
dilla,  a  cavalier  of  noble  blood,  brother  to  the  grand  canlinal 
of  Spain,  Jle  had  been  instructed  by  the  king,  not  niert'ly  to 
maintain  his  post,  but  also  to  make  sallies  and  lay  wiusln  the 
surrounding  country.  His  fortress  was  critically  situated.  It 
was  within  seven  leagues  of  Granada,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  warlike  city  of  Loxa.  It  was  nestled  in  the  lap  of 
the  mountains,  commanding  the  high-road  to  Malaga  and  a 
view  over  the  extensive  vega.  Thus  situated,  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country,  surrounded  by  foes  ready  to  assail  liini, 
and  a  rich  country  for  him  to  ravage,  it  behooved  this  cavalier 
to  be  forever  on  the  alert.  He  was  in  fact  an  experienced 
veteran,  a  shrewd  and  wary  oiHcer,  and  a  commander  amaz- 
ingly prompt  and  fertile  in  expedients. 

On  assuming  the  command,  he  found  that  the  garrison  con- 
sisted but  of  one  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot.  Tlmy  were 
hardy  troops,  seasoned  in  rough  mountain  campaignini,',  hut 
reckless  and  dissolute,  as  soldiers  are  apt  to  be  when  accusUiined 
to  predatory  warfare.  They  would  tight  hard  for  booty,  and 
then  gamble  it  heedlessly  away,  or  squander  it  in  licentious 
rev(dling.  Alhama  abounded  with  hawking,  sharpini^  idle 
hangers-on,  eager  to  profit  by  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  gar- 
rison. The  soldiers  were  oftener  gambling  and  dancing  lie- 
neath  the  walls,  than  keeping  watch  upon  the  battlements: 
and  nothing  was  heard,  from  Uiorning  till  night,  but  the  noisy 
contest  of  cards  and  dice,  mingled  witli  the  sound  of  tlie  bolero 
or  fandango,  the  drowsy  strumming  of  the  guitar,  and  the  rat- 
tling of  the  castanets  ;  while  often  the  whole  was  interrupted 
by  the  loud  brawl,  and  fierce  and  bloody  contest. 

The  count  of  Tendilla  set  himself  vigorously  to  reform  these 
excesses  ;  he  knew  that  laxity  of  morals  is  generally  attended 
by  neglect  of  duty,  and  that  the  least  breach  of  discipliiie  in 
the  exposed  situation  of  his  fortress  might  be  fataL  "  Here 
is  but  a  handful  of  men,"  said  he ;  **  it  is  necessary  that  e;ich 
man  should  be  a  hero." 

He  endeavored  to  awaken  a  proper  ambition  in  the  minds 
of  his  soldiers,  and  to  instil  into  tliem  the  high  principles  of 
chivalry.  "  A  just  war,"  he  observed,  "  is  often  rendered 
wicked  and  disastrous  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted; 
for  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  is  not  sufficient  to  sanction 
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the  profligacy  of  the  means,  and  the  want  of  order  and  suhor- 
(li nation  among  the  troops  may  bring  ruin  and  disgrace  upon 
the  iH'st  concerted  {)lans."  liut  we  cannot  describe  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  this  renowned  commander  in  more  for- 
cible hmgnage  than  that  of  Fray  Antoido  Agapida,  excepting 
that  tlie  pious  father  phices  in  the  foreground  of  his  virtues 
his  hatred  of  the  Moors.  "The  count  de  TendiUa,"  says  lie, 
"was  a  mirror  of  Christian  knighthood  —  watchfid,  abstemi- 
ous, chaste,  devout,  and  thoroughly  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  cause.  He  labored  incessantly  and  strenuously  for  the 
<Tiory  of  the  faith,  and  the  prosperity  of  their  most  Catholic 
majesties ;  and,  above  all,  he  hated  the  inhdels  with  a  i)ure 
and  lioly  hatred. 

This  worthy  cavalier  discountenanced  all  idleness,  rioting, 
chanil)ering,  and  wantonness  among  his  soldiery.  He  kept 
them  constantly  to  the  exercise  of  arms,  making  them  adroit 
in  the  us(!  of  their  weapons  and  management  of  their  steeds, 
and  prompt  for  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  permitted 
no  sound  of  lute  or  harp,  or  song,  or  other  loose  minstrelsy,  to 
be  heard  in  his  fortress,  debauching  the  ear  and  softening  the 
valor  of  the  soldier ;  no  other  music  was  allowed  but  the 
wholesome  rolling  of  the  drum  and  braying  of  the  trumpet, 
and  such  like  spirit-stirring  instrumoits  as  fill  the  mind  with 
thoughts  of  iron  war.  AH  wandering  minstrels,  sharping  ped- 
lers,  sturdy  trulls,  and  other  camp  trumpery,  w°re  ordered 
to  pack  up  their  baggage,  and  were  drummed  out  of  the  gates 
of  Alhama.  Tn  place  of  such  IcAvd  rabble,  he  introduced  a 
train  of  holy  friars  to  inspirit  his  people  by  exhortation,  and 
prayer,  and  choral  chanting,  and  to  spur  them  on  to  fight  the 
<,'ood  fight  of  faith.  All  games  of  chance  were  prohibited,  except 
tl\e  game  of  war ;  and  this  he  labored,  by  vigilance  and  vigor, 
to  reduce  to  a  game  of  certainty.  Heaven  smiled  upon  the 
efforts  of  this  righteous  cavalier.  His  men  became  soldiers 
at  all  points,  and  terrors  to  the  Moors.  The  good  count  never 
set  forth  on  a  ravage,  without  observing  the  rites  of  confes- 
sion, absolution,  and  communion,  and  obliging  his  followers 
to  do  the  same.  Their  banners  were  blessed  by  the  holy 
friars  whom  he  maintained  in  Alhama ;  and  in  this  way  suc- 
cess was  secured  to  his  arms,  and  he  was  enabled  to  lay  waste 
the  land  of  the  heathen. 

The  fortress  of  Alhama  (continues  Fray  Antonio  Agapida) 
overlooked  from  its  lofty  site  a  great  part  of  the  fertile  vega, 
watered  by  the  Cazin  and  the  Xenil  :  from  this  he  made  fre- 
quent sallies,  sweeping  away  the  flocks  and  herds  from  the 
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pasture,  tho  laborer  from  the  field,  and  the  convoy  from  the 
road ;  so  that  it  was  said  by  tlie  Moors,  that  a  hoctki  could 
not  c'lwl  across  the  vepa  without  ht'iiijj;  seen  by  (iduiit  Ti'ii- 
dilla.  The  peasantry,  thert'lbre,  were  lain  to  betake  thtim- 
selves  to  wateh-towers  and  fortified  hamlets,  where  tliey  slmt 
up  their  cattle,  garnered  their  corn,  and  sheltered  their  wives 
iind  children.  Even  there  they  were  not  sale;  the  count 
would  storm  these  rustic  fortresses  with  fire  aiul  sword  ;  umkd 
ca]>tives  of  their  inhabitants;  carry  off  the  corn,  the  oil,  ilu; 
silks,  and  cattle;  and  leave  the  ruins  blazing  and  siuuking, 
-.vithin  the  very  sight  of  Granada. 

"  It  was  a  jdeasing  and  refreshing  sight,"  continues  the  good 
father,  "to  bidiold  tliis  pious  knight  and  his  follow(!rs  rctuiii- 
iiig  from  one  of  these  crusades,  leaving  the  rich  land  oi'  tho 
iniidel  in  smoking  desolation  behind  them  ;  to  behold  the  lonjf 
line  of  mules  and  asses,  laden  with  the  plunder  of  the  (leu- 
tiles  —  the  hosts  of  captive  Moors,  men,  women,  and  tjliildrcu 
—  droves  of  sturdy  beeves,  lowing  kine,  and  bleating  ,slicc|); 
all  winding  U{)  the  steep  acclivity  to  the  gate;,  of  Alhaiuii, 
pricked  on  by  the  Catholic  soldiery.  His  garrison  thus  tliiiv(.'(l 
on  the  fat  of  the  land  and  the  spoil  of  the  iniidel  ;  \n)v  was  he 
uiimiiulful  of  the  pious  fathers,  whose  bh.'.ssings  erowiuul  his 
enterj)rises  with  success.  A  largo  portion  of  the  spoil  was 
always  dedicated  to  the  church ;  and  the  good  friars  were  ever 
ready  at  the  gate  to  hail  him  on  his  return,  and  receive  the 
share  allotted  them.  IJeside  these  allolments,  he  made 
many  votive  offerings,  either  in  time  of  peril  or  on  the  eve 
of  a  foray ;  and  the  chapels  of  Alhama  were  res[ileiident 
with  chalices,  crosses,  and  other  precious  gifts  made  by  this 
Catholic  cavalier." 

Thus  elocpiently  dees  the  venerable  Fray  Antonio  Aga])ida 
dilate  in  praise  of  tlie  good  count  de  Tendilla;  and  other  his- 
torians of  equal  veracity,  but  less  unction,  agree  in  pronoun- 
cing him  one  uf  the  ablest  of  Spanish  generals.  So  terrilde 
in  fact  did  l.e  become  in  the  land,  that  the  Moorish  peasantry 
could  not  venture  a  league  from  Granada  or  Loxa  to  labor  in 
the  fields,  without  i)cril  of  being  carried  into  captivity.  The 
people  of  Granada  clamored  against  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  for 
suifering  his  lands  to  be  thus  outraged  ami  insulted,  and  de- 
manded to  have  this  bold  marauder  shut  \\\)  in  his  fortress. 
Tif  old  monarch  was  roused  by  their  remonstrances.  He  sent 
forth  jMKwerful  troops  of  horse,  to  |)rote(!t  tlie  ciiiuitry,  diiriii;^ 
th»'  season  that  the  hiisbanilmen  \ver#'  ahruad  in  the  liidds. 
Thcw  tan^s  patnjlled  in  furmidable  squadrons  in  the  neigh- 
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borliood  of  Alhama,  kooping  strict  watcl'  upon  its  Rates;  so 
that  it  was  iiiipossihle  tor  tlio  (Jhristiaiis  to  iiuiko  a  sally,  with- 
out l)oiiig  secMi  and  niterccptt'd. 

Whilo  Albania  was  thus  blockadtid  by  a  roviu},'  force  of 
Moorish  cavalry,  tlie  inliabitants  were  awakened  one  night  by 
a  triiiiitMuhms  crash,  tliat  shook  the  fortress  to  its  foundations. 
The  garrison  Hew  to  arms,  supposing  it  some  assault  of  the 
eiiemv.  I'he  alarm  proved  to  have  been  caused  by  the  rupt- 
ure of  a  portion  of  tlic  wall,  whicli,  I'.iKh'ruiincd  by  heavy 
rains,  had  suddenly  given  way,  leaving  a  large  chasm  yawn- 
ing towards  the  plain. 

The  count  de  Tendilla  was  for  a  tinn  in  groat  anxiety. 
Sliouhl  this  breach  be  discovered  by  tlio  blockading  horsemen, 
tlii'v  would  arouse  the  country,  Granada  and  Loxa  would  pour 
out  an  overwhelming  force,  and  they  would  find  his  walls  ready 
saiiitcd  for  an  assault.  In  this  fearful  emergency,  the  count 
displayed  his  noted  talent  for  expedients.  He  ordered  a 
(luaiitity  of  linen  cloth  to  be  stretched  in  front  of  the  breach, 
painted  in  imitation  of  stone,  and  indented  witli  battlenunits, 
so  as  at  a  distance  to  resemble  the  other  parts  of  the  walls: 
beliind  this  scene  ho  employed  workmen,  day  and  night,  in 
repairing  the  fracture.  No  one  was  permitted  to  leave  the 
fortress,  lest  information  of  its  defenceless  pliglit  should  bo 
carried  to  the  Moor.  Liglit  squadrons  of  the  enemy  were  seen 
hovering  about  the  plain,  but  never  ajjproached  near  enough  to 
discover  the  deception  ;  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
the  wall  was  rebuilt  stronger  than  before. 

There  was  another  expedient  of  this  shrewd  veteran,  which 
greatly  excites  the  marvel  of  Agapida.  "  It  hai)pened,"  lio 
observes,  "that  tliis  (^atholic  cavalier  at  one  time  was  desti- 
tute of  gold  and  silver,  wherewith  to  pay  the  wages  of  his 
troops;  and  the  soldiers  murmured  greatly,  seeing  that  they 
had  not  the  means  of  purchasing  necessaries  from  the  j)e{)[)le 
of  the  town.  In  this  dilennna,  what  does  this  most  sagacious 
com  uander  ?  He  takes  me  a  number  of  little  morsels  of 
paper,  on  the  which  he  inscribes  various  sums,  large  ami 
small,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  signs  me  them 
with  his  own  hand  and  name.  These  did  he  give  to  the  sol- 
diery, in  earnest  of  their  pay.  'How!'  you  will  say,  *aro 
soldiers  to  be  {)aid  with  scra))s  of  paper?'  liven  so,  T  answer, 
and  well  })aid  too,  as  I  will  i)resently  make  manifest:  for  the 
good  count  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  the  inhabitants  of 
Alhania  to  take  these  morsels  of  paper  for  the  full  amount 
thereon  inscribed,  promising  to  redeem  them  at  a  future  time 
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with  silver  and  gold,  and  threatening  severe  punishment  to  all 
who  should  refuse.  The  people,  having  full  contidence  in  his 
word,  and  trusting  that  he  would  be  as  willing  to  perform  the 
one  promise  as  he  certainly  was  able  to  perform  tlie  other 
took  those  curious  morsels  of  paper  without  hesitation  or 
demur.  Thus,  by  a  subtle  and  most  miraculous  kind  of 
alchemy,  did  this  Catholic  cavalier  turn  worthless  paper  into 
jirecious  gold,  and  make  his  late  impoverished  garrison  tiboiuid 
in  money ! " 

It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  count  de  Tendilla  rcdeoniod  Ids 
promises,  like  a  loyal  knight ;  and  this  miracle,  as  it  appcnirud 
in  the  eyes  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  is  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  paper  money,  which  lias  since  inundated  the  civiK 
ized  world  with  unbounded  opulence. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

FORAY   OF    CHRISTIAN    KNIGHTS    INTO   THE    TERRITORY   OP  THE 

MOORS. 

The  Spanish  cavaliers  who  had  survived  the  meniorabla 
massacre  among  the  mountains  of  Malaga,  although  they  had 
repeatedly  avenged  the  death  of  their  companions,  could  not 
forget  the  horror  and  humiliation  of  their  defeat.  Notliing 
would  satisfy  them  but  a  second  expedition  of  the  kind,  to 
carry  fire  and  sword  throughout  a  wide  part  of  the  iMoorish 
territories,  and  leave  the  region  which  had  triumphed  in  thoir 
disaster  a  black  aiul  burning  monument  of  their  veiigciuice. 
Their  wishes  accorded  with  the  policy  ot  tlie  king,  to  destroy  the 
resources  of  the  enemy;  every  assistance  was  therefore  given 
to  their  enterprise. 

In  the  spring  of  1484,  the  ancient  city  of  Antiquera  at,'aiii 
resounded  with  arms;  numbers  of  the  same  cavaliers  wlio  liad 
assembled  there  so  gayly  the  preceding  year,  came  wheeling 
into  the  gates  with  their  steeled  and  shining  warriors,  l)ut  with 
a  more  dark  and  solemn  brow  than  on  that  clisastrous  oocaHion, 
for  they  had  the  recollection  of  their  slaughtered  friends 
])resent  to  their  minds,  whose  deaths  they  were  to  avenge. 

In  a  little  while  there  was  a  chosen  force  of  six  thousand 
horse  and  twelve  tlxmsand  foot  assembled  in  Antifpiera,  many 
of  them   the  very  ilower  of  !r>[)anish  chivalry,  troops  of  the 
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established  military  and  religious  orders,  and  of  the.  Holy 
Brotherhood. 

Precu'itions  had  been  taken  to  furnish  this  army  with  all 
things  needful  for  its  perilous  inroad.  Numerous  surgeons 
accompanied  it,  who  were  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and  wounded, 
without  charge,  being  paid  for  their  services  by  the  queen. 
Isabella,  also,  in  her  considerate  humanity,  provided  six  spa- 
cious tents  furnished  with  beds  and  all  things  needful  for  the 
woundi'd  and  infirm.  These  continued  to  be  used  in  all  great 
expeditions  throughout  the  war,  and  were  called  the  Queen's 
Hospital.  The  worthy  father.  Fray  Antonio  A.gapida,  vaunts 
this  benignant  provision  of  the  queen,  as  the  first  introduction 
of  a  regular  camp  hospital  in  campaigning  service. 

Thus  thoroughly  prepared,  the  cavaliers  issued  forth  from 
Antiqiiera  in  splendid  and  terrible  array,  but  with  less  exult- 
in"  confidence  and  vaunting  ostentation  than  on  their  former 
foray;  and  this  was  the  order  of  the  army.  Don  Alonzo  de 
A<niilar  led  the  advanced  guard,  accompanied  by  Don  Diego 
Fernandez  de  Cordova,  the  alcayde  de  los  Douzeles,  and  Luis 
Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero,  count  of  Falma,  with  their  house- 
hold troops.  They  were  followed  by  Juan  de  Merlo,  Juan  de 
Alinara,  aiul  Carlos  de  Hiezman,  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood, 
with  tlie  men-at-arms  of  their  captaincies. 

The  second  battalion  was  commanded  by  the  marques  of 
Cadiz  and  th<^  Master  of  Santiago,  with  the  cavaliers  of  San- 
tiago and  the  troops  of  the  house  of  l*once  de  Leon  :  with 
these  also  went  the  seiiior  commander  of  Calatrava  and  the 
knights  of  that  order,  and  various  other  cavaliers  and  their 
retainers. 

The  right  wing  of  this  second  battalion  was  led  by  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova,  afterwards  renowned  as  grand  captain  of  Spain  ; 
the  left,  by  Diego  Lopez  de  Avila.  They  were  accompanied 
by  several  distinguished  cavaliers,  and  certain  captains  of  the 
Holy  l->rotherhood,  with  their  men-at-arms. 

The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the  count  de  Cabra  com- 
manded the  third  battalion,  with  the  troops  of  their  respective 
houses.  They  were  accompanied  by  other  commanders  of 
note,  with  their  forces. 

The  rear-guard  was  brought  up  by  the  senior  commander 
and  knights  of  Alcantara,  followed  by  the  Andalusian  chivalry 
from  Xorez,  Ecija,  and  Carmona. 

Such  was  the  army  that  issued  forth  from  the  gates  of  An- 
tiquera,  on  one  of  the  most  extensive  talas,  or  devastating 
inroads,  that  ever  laid  waste  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
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Tlic  army  entered  the  Moorish  territory  by  the  way  of 
Alora,  destroyinj;  all  th(!  corntiolds,  vineyards,  and  orchards 
and  plantations  of  olives,  round  that  eiiy.  It  then  proceedeij 
throu<^h  the  rich  valleys  •  '.'ertile  uplands  of  Coin,  Cazara- 
bonela,  Almexia,  and  Cartama;  and  in  ten  days,  all  those 
fertile  regions  were  a  smoking  and  frightful  desert.  Hence  it 
pursued  its  slow  and  destructive  course,  like  the  stream  of 
lava  of  a  volcano,  through  the  regions  of  Pupiana  and  Alhen- 
diii,  and  so  on  to  the  vega  of  Malaga,  laying  waste  the  groves 
of  olives  and  almonds,  and  the  fields  of  grain,  and  destroyin" 
every  green  thing.  The  Moors  of  some  of  those  places  inter- 
ceded in  vain  for  their  groves  and  fields,  offering  to  delivfrup 
their  Christian  captives.  One  part  of  the  army  blockaded  tiio 
towns,  while  the  other  ravaged  the  surrounding  country. 
Sometimes  the  Moors  sallied  forth  desperately  to  defend  their 
])roperty,  but  were  driven  back  to  their  gates  with  slaughter 
and  their  suburbs  pillaged  and  burnt.  It  was  an  awful  specta- 
cle at  night  to  behold  the  volumes  of  black  smoke  mingled 
with  lurid  flames  rising  from  the  burning  suburbs,  and  the 
women  on  the  walls  of  the  town  wringing  their  hands  and 
shrieking  at  the  desolation  of  their  dwellings. 

The  destroying  army,  on  arriving  at  the  sea-coast,  Tound 
vessels  lying  off  sliore  laden  with  all  kinds  of  provisions  and 
munitions  sent  from  Seville  and  Xerez,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  continue  its  desolating  career.  Advancing  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Malaga,  it  was  bravely  assailed  by  the  Moors  of  that 
city,  and  there  was  severe  skirmishing  for  a  whole  day  ;  hut 
while  the  main  part  of  the  army  encountered  the  enemy,  the 
r(^st  ravaged  the  whole  vega  and  destroyed  all  the  mills.  As 
the  ol)ject  of  the  expedition  was  not  to  capture  places,  hut 
merely  to  burn,  ravage  and  destroy,  the  host,  satisfied  with 
the  mischief  they  had  done  in  the  vega,  turned  their  hacks 
ujM)!!  Malaga,  and  again  entered  the  mountains.  They  {)assed 
by  Coin,  and  through  the  regions  of  Allazayna,  and  Gatero, 
and  Alhaurin  ;  all  which  were  likewise  desolated.  In  this 
way  did  they  make  the  circuit  of  a  chain  of  rich  and  verdant 
valleys,  the  glory^  of  those  mountains  and  the  pride  and  delight 
of  the  Moors.  For  forty  days  did  they  continue  on  like  a  con- 
suming fire,  leaving  a  smoking  and  howling  waste  to  mark 
their  course,  until,  weary  with  the  work  of  destruction,  and 
having  fully  sated  their  revenge  for  the  massacre  uf  the 
Axarquia,  they  returned  in  triumph  to  the  meadows  of 
Antiquera. 

In  the  month  of  June,  king  Ferdinand  tock  command  in 
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person  of  this  destructive  army ;  he  increased  its  force,  and 
added  to  its  means  of  mischief  several  lombards  and  other 
heuvy  artillery,  intended  for  the  battering  of  towns,  and  raan- 
a^ed  by  engineers  from  France  and  Germany.  With  these, 
the  marques  of  Cadiz  assured  the  king,  he  would  soofi  be  able 
to  reduce  the  Moorish  fortresses,  which  were  only  calculated 
for  defence  against  the  engines  anciently  used  in  warfare. 
Their  walls  and  tower  were  high  and  thin,  depending  for 
security  on  their  rough  and  rocky  situations.  The  stone  and 
iron  balls  thundered  from  the  lombards  would  soon  tumble 
them  in  ruins  upon  the  heads  of  their  defenders. 

The  fate  of  Alora  speedily  proved  the  truth  of  this  opinion. 
It  was  strongly  posted  on  a  rock  washed  by  a  river.  The 
artillery  soon  battered  down  two  of  the  towers  and  a  part  of 
the  wall.  The  Moors  were  thrown  into  consternation  at  the 
vehemence  of  the  assault,  and  the  effect  of  those  tremendous 
engines  upon  their  vaunted  bulwarks.  The  roaring  of  the  ar- 
tillery and  the  tumbling  of  the  walls  terrified  the  women,  who 
beset  the  alcayde  with  vociferous  supplications  to  surrender. 
The  place  was  given  up  on  the  20th  of  June,  on  condition  that 
the  inhabitants  might  depart  with  their  effects.  The  people  of 
Malaga,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  power  of  this  battering 
ordnance,  were  so  incensed  at  those  of  Alora  for  what  they 
considered  a  tame  surrender,  that  they  would  not  admit  them 
into  their  city. 

A  similar  fate  attended  the  town  of  Setenil,  built  on  a  lofty 
rock  and  esteemed  impregnable.  Many  times  had  it  been  be- 
sieged under  former  Christian  kings,  but  never  taken.  Even 
now,  for  several  days  the  artillery  was  directed  against  it 
without  effect,  and  many  of  the  cavaliers  murmured  at  the 
marques  of  Cadiz  for  having  counselled  the  king  to  attack 
this  unconquerable  place.* 

On  the  same  night  that  these  reproaches  were  uttered,  the 
marques  directed  the  artillery  himself :  he  levelled  the  lom- 
bards at  the  bottom  of  the  walls,  and  at  the  gates.  In  a  little 
while,  the  gates  were  battered  to  pieces,  a  great  breach  was 
eifected  in  the  walls,  and  the  Moors  were  fain  to  capitulate. 
Twenty-four  Christian  captives,  who  had  been  taken  in  the 
defeat  of  the  mountains  of  Malpga,  were  rescued  from  the 
dungeons  of  this  fortress,  and  hailed  the  marques  as  their 
ileliverer. 

Needless  is  it  to  mention  the  capture  of  various  other  places, 
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wliich  surrendered  without  waiting  to  be  attacked.  The  Moors 
liatl  always  shown  great  bravery  and  perseverance  in  defendim- 
their  towns  ;  they  were  formidable  in  their  sallies  and  skir* 
niishes,  and  patient  in  enduring  hunger  and  thirst  when  be- 
sieged; but  this  terrible  ordnance,  which  demolished  their 
walls  with  such  ease  and  rapidity,  overwhelmed  them  with 
dismay,  and  rendered  vain  all  resistance.  King  Fevdniand 
was  so  struck  with  the  effect  of  this  artillery,  that  he  ordered 
the  number  of  lombards  to  be  increased  ;  and  these  potent 
engines  had  henceforth  a  great  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
biiis  war. 

The  last  operation  of  this  year,  so  disastrous  to  the  Moors 
was  an  inroad  by  Ferdinand,  in  the  latter  part  of  sunimei 
into  the  vega,  in  which  he  ravaged  the  country,  burnt  two 
villages  near  to  Granada,  and  destroyed  the  mills  near  the 
very  gates  of  the  city. 

(Jl(l  Muley  Abul  Hassan  was  overwhelmed  with  dismay  at 
the  desolation,  which,  during  the  whole  year,  had  raged 
throughout  his  territories,  and  had  now  reached  the  walls  of 
his  capital.  His  herce  spirit  was  broken  by  misfortunes  and 
infirmity  ;  he  offered  to  purchase  a  peace,  and  to  hold  his 
crown  as  a  tributary  vassal.  Ferdinand  would  listen  to  uo 
propositions  :  the  absolute  conquest  of  Granada  was  the  ;,'reat 
object  of  this  war,  and  he  was  resolved  never  to  rest  con- 
tent without  its  com])lete  fulHlinent.  Having  supjdied  and 
strengthened  the  garrisons  of  the  places  taken  in  the  heart  of 
the  Moorish  territories,  he  enjoined  their  commanders  to 
render  every  assistance  to  the  younger  Moorish  king,  in  the 
civil  war  against  his  father.  He  then  returned  with  his  army 
to  Cordova,  in  great  triumph,  closing  a  series  of  ravaging 
cam])aigns,  wliich  had  tilled  the  kingdom  of  Granada  with 
grief  and  consternation. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


ATTEMPT    OF    EL    ZAr;Al.    TO    SURlMtlSE    BOABDIL    IN    ALMERIA. 


,      { 


DiTHiNO  this  year  of  sorrow  and  disaster  to  the  Moors,  the 
younger  king  IJoalxlil,  most  truly  c.allt'd  tln^  unfortunate,  held 
a  diminislii'd  and  rtn-bh;  court  in  the  inaritinie  city  of  Ahneria. 
He  retained  little  more  than  the  name  of  king,  and  was  sup- 
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ported  in  even  this  shadow  of  royalty,  by  the  countenance  and 
treasures  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  Still  he  trusted,  that,  iu 
the  fluctuation  of  events,  the  inconstant  nation  niiglit  once 
more  return  to  his  standard,  and  replace  him  on  the  throne 
of  the  Alhambra. 

His  motlier,  the  high-spirited  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra,  en- 
tl'^avored  to  rouse  him  from  this  passive  state.  "  It  is  a  feeble 
mind,"  said  she,  "  that  waits  for  the  turn  of  fortune's  wheel ; 
the  brave  mind  seizes  upon  it,  and  turns  it  to  its  purpose. 
Take  the  field,  and  you  may  drive  danger  before  you  ;  remain 
cowering  at  home,  and  it  besieges  you  in  your  dwelling.  By 
a  bold  enterprise  you  may  regain  your  splendid  throne  in  Gr£t- 
uada;  by  passive  forbearance,  you  will  forfeit  even  this  miser- 
able throne  in  Almeria." 

Boabdil  had  not  the  force  of  soul  to  follow  these  courageous 
coun.-els,  and  in  a  little  time  the  evils  his  mother  had  pic- 
ilicted  fell  upon  him. 

Old  Muley  Abul  Hasyan  was  almost  extinguished  by  age 
and  paralysis.  He  had  nearly  lost  his  sight,  and  was  com- 
pletely bedridden.  His  brother  Abdallah,  surnamed  El  Zagal, 
or  the  valiant,  the  same  who  had  assisted  in  the  massacre  of 
the  Spanish  chivalry  among  the  mountains  of  Malaga,  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Moorish  armies,  and  gradually  took 
upon  himself  most  of  the  cares  of  sovereignty.  Among  other 
things,  he  was  particularly  zealous  in  espousing  his  brother's 
quarrel  with  his  son ;  and  he  prosecuted  it  with  such  vehe- 
mence, that  many  affirmed  there  was  something  more  than 
mere  fraternal  sympathy  at  the  bottom  of  his  zeal. 

The  disasters  and  disgraces  inflicted  on  the  country  by  the 
Christians  during  this  year,  had  wounded  the  national  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  Almeria ;  and  many  felt  indignant  that 
Boabdil  should  remain  passive  at  such  a  time,  or  rather,  should 
appear  to  make  a  common  cause  with  the  enemy.  His  uncle 
Abdallah  diligently  fomented  this  feeling,  by  his  agents.  The 
same  arts  were  made  use  of,  that  had  been  successful  in  Gra- 
nada. Boabdil  was  secretly  but  actively  denounced  by  the 
alfaquis  as  an  apostate,  leagued  with  the  Christians  against 
his  country  and  liis  early  faith  ;  the  affections  of  the  populace 
and  soldiery  were  gradually  alienated  from  him,  and  a  deep 
conspiracy  concerted  for  his  destruction. 

In  the  montli  of  February,  148/5,  El  Zagal  suddenly  appeared 
before  Almeria,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  horse.  The  alfaquis 
were  prepared  for  his  arrival,  and  the  gates  were  thrown  open 
to  him.     He  entered  with  his   baud,  aud   galloped   to   the 
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citadel.  The  alcayde  would  have  made  resistanco  ;  but  tlie 
garrison  put  him  to  death,  and  received  El  Zagal  witli  acclama- 
tions. The  latter  rushed  through  the  apartments  of  the 
Alcazar,  but  he  sought  in  vain  for  Boabdil.  He  tound  the 
gultana  Ayxa  la  Horra  in  one  of  the  saloons,  with  Aben  Ilaxitj 
a  younger  brother  of  the  monarch,  and  several  Abencerra'a's 
who  rallied  round  them  to  protect  them.  ••  Where  is  the' 
traitor  Boabdil  ?  "  exclaimed  El  Zagal.  '•  I  know  no  traitor 
more  perfidious  than  thyself,"  exclaimed  the  intrepid  sultana • 
"and  I  trust  my  son  is  in  safety  to  take  vengeance  on  thy 
treason."  The  rage  of  El  Zagal  was  without  bounds,  when 
he  learnt  that  his  intended  victim  liad  escaped.  In  his  fury 
he  slew  the  prince  Aben  H'axig,  and  his  luUowers  fell  upon 
and  massacred  the  Abencerrages.  As  to  the  proud  sultana 
she  was  borne  away  prisoner,  and  loaded  with  reviliiij^'s.  as 
having  upheld  her  son  in  his  rebellion,  and  fomented  a  civil 
war. 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  had  been  apprised  of  his  danger 
by  a  faithful  soldier,  just  in  time  to  make  his  escaj)e.  Tlirow- 
ing  himself  on  one  of  his  fleetest  horses,  and  followed  by  a 
handful  of  adherents,  he  galloped  in  the  confusion  out  of  the 
gates  of  Almeria.  Several  of  the  cavalry  of  El  Zayal,  stationed 
without  the  walls,  perceived  his  flight,  and  attempted  to  pur- 
sue him ;  their  horses  were  jaded  with  travel,  and  he  soon  left 
chem  far  behind.  But  whither  was  he  to  fly  ?  Every  fortress 
and  castle  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  was  closed  against  him; 
he  knew  not  whom  among  the  Moors  to  trust,  for  tlit'y  had 
been  taught  to  detest  him  as  a  traitor  and  an  apostate.  He 
had  no  alternative  but  to  seek  refuge  among  the  (Jhristians, 
his  hereditary  enemies.  With  a  heavy  heart,  he  turned  liis 
horse's  head  toward  Cordova.  He  had  to  lurk,  like  a  fu^ntive, 
through  a  part  of  his  own  dominions  ;  nor  did  he  feel  hiniseif 
secure,  until  he  had  passed  the  frontier,  and  beheld  tlie  moun- 
tain barrier  of  his  country  towering  behind  him.  Then  it  was 
that  he  became  conscious  of  his  humiliating  state  —  a  fugitive 
from  his  throne,  an  outcast  from  his  nation,  a  king  without  a 
kingdom.  He  smote  his  breast,  in  an  agony  of  grief:  "'Evil 
indeed,"  exclaimed  he,  "  was  the  day  of  my  birth,  and  truly 
was  1  named  El  Zogoybi,  the  unlucky." 

He  entered  the  gates  of  Cordova  with  d(jwncast  countenance, 
and  with  a  train  of  but  forty  followers.  The  sovereigns  were 
absent;  but  the  cavaliers 'vf  Andalusia  manifesteil  that  sym- 
pathy in  the  misfortunes  )i  the  monarcli,  which  becomes  men 
of  lofty  and  chivalrous  so  tls.     They  received  him  with  great 
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distinction,  attended  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  he 
was  honorably  entertained  by  the  civil  and  military  com- 
manders of  that  ancient  city. 

In  the  meantime,  El  Zagal  ])ut  a  new  alcayde  over  Almeria, 
to  govern  in  the  name  of  liis  brother;  and,  having  strongly 
carrisoned  the  place,  rej^aired  to  Malaga,  where  an  attack  of 
the  Christians  was  apprehended.  The  young  monarch  being 
driven  out  of  the  land,  and  the  old  monarch  blind  and  bed- 
ridden. El  Zagal,  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  was  virtually  the 
sovereign  of  Granada.  He  was  supported  by  the  brave  and 
powerful  family  of  the  Alnayans  and  Venegas  ;  the  people 
were  pleased  with  having  a  new  idol  to  look  up  to,  and  a  new 
name  to  shout  forth  ;  and  El  Zagal  was  hailed  with  acclama- 
tions, as  the  main  hope  of  the  nation. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HOW  KINO  FERDINAND  COMMKNCED  ANOTHER  CAMPAIGN 
AGAlNST  THE  MOCKS,  AND  HOW  HE  LAID  SIEGE  TO  COIN 
AND   CARTA  MA. 

The  recent  effect  of  the  battering  ordnance  in  demolishing 
the  Moorish  fortresses,  induced  king  Ferdinand  to  procure  a 
powerful  train  for  the  campaign  of  14S5,  intending  to  assault 
some  of  the  most  formidable  holds  of  the  enemy.  An  army  of 
nine  thousand  cavalry  and  twenty  thousand  infantry  assembled 
at  Cordova,  early  iu  the  spring  ;  and  the  king  took  the  field  on 
the  5th  of  April.  It  had  been  determined  in  secret  council, 
to  attack  the  city  of  Malaga,  that  ancient  and  im])ortant  sea- 
]K)rt,  on  which  Granada  depended  for  foreign  aid  and  supplies. 
It  was  thought  proi)er  previously,  however,  to  get  possession 
of  various  towns  and  fortresses  in  the  valleys  of  ^Santa  Maria 
and  Cartama,  through  which  pass  the  roads  to  Malaga. 

The  first  place  assailed  was  the  town  of  Benamexi  or  Bona- 
meji.  It  had  submitted  to  the  Catholic  sovereigns  in  the 
preeeding  year,  but  had  since  renounced  its  allegiance.  King 
Ferdinand  was  enraged  at  the  rebellion  of  the  inhabitants. 
"I  will  make  their  i)unishment,"  said  ae,  "a  terror  to  others  : 
they  shall  be  loyal  through  force,  if  not  through  faitlu"  The 
place  was  carried  by  storm  :  one  hundred  aud  eight  of  the 
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principal  inhabitants  were  eitln^r  put  to  the  sword  or  hantjed 
on  the  battlements  ;  the  rest  were  carried  into  ca|ttivity.' 

Tlie  towns  of  Coin  and  Cartania  were  besieged  on  the  same 
day  ;  the  tirst  by  a  division  of  the  army  led  on  by  the  mar- 
ques  of  Cadiz,  the  second  by  another  division  conunandod  by 
l)on  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  and  Luis  Fernandez  J'uerto  (l.irrcro  the 
brave  Senior  of  Palma.  The  king,  with  the  rest  of  the  army 
remained  posted  between  the  two  places,  to  render  assistance 
to  either  division.  The  batteries  opened  upon  both  ])laces  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  thunder  of  the  lombards  was  nuitually 
heard  from  one  camp  to  the  other.  The  Moors  made  fre(iuent 
sallies  and  a  valiant  defence  ;  but  they  were  confounded  by 
the  tremendous  uproar  of  the  batteries,  and  the  destruction 
of  their  walls.  In  the  meantime,  tlie  .alarm-fires  gathered 
together  the  Moorish  mountaineers  of  all  the  Serraiiia,  who 
assembled  in  great  numbers  in  the  cityof  Monda,  about  a  h'iu'ue 
from  Coin.  They  made  several  attempts  to  enter  tlie  besieged 
town,  but  in  vain  ;  they  were  each  time  intercej)ted  and 
driven  back  by  the  Christians,  and  were  reductnl  to  gaze  at  a 
distance  in  despair  on  the  destruction  of  the  place.  While 
thus  situated,  there  rode  one  day  into  Monda  a  iicroe  and 
haughty  Moorish  chieftain,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  swarthy 
African  horsemen  ;  it  was  Hamet  el  Zegri,  the  fiery-sjiirited 
alcayde  of  Ronda,  at  the  head  of  his  band  of  Gomores.  He 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  rage  and  mortification  of  his 
defeat  on  the  banks  of  the  Lopera,  in  the  disastrous  foray  of 
old  Bexir,  when  he  had  been  obliged  to  steal  back  furtively 
to  his  mountains,  with  the  loss  of  the  bravest  of  liis  followers. 
He  had  ever  since  panted  for  revenge.  He  now  rode  anionf^ 
the  host  of  warriors  assembled  at  Monda.  '•  Who  ainonj; 
you,"  cried  he,  "feels  pity  for  the  women  and  children  of 
Coin,  exposed  to  captivity  and  death  ?  Whoever  ho  is,  let 
him  follow  me,  who  am  ready  to  die  as  a  Moslem  for  the 
relief  of  Moslems."  So  saying,  he  seized  a  white  banner,  and, 
waving  it  over  his  head,  rode  forth  from  the  town,  followed 
by  the  Gomeres.  Many  of  the  warriors,  roused  by  his  words 
and  hio  example,  spurred  resolutely  after  his  banner.  The 
people  of  Coin,  being  prepared  for  this  attempt,  sallied  forth 
as  they  saw  the  white  banner,  and  made  an  attack  upon  the 
Christian  camp;  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  Hamet 
and  his  followers  galloped  into  the  gates.  This  re-enforce- 
ment animated   the  besieged,  and  Hamet  exhorted  them  to 
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hold  out  obstinately  in  defence  of  lite  and  town.  As  the 
Gonieres  were  veteran  warriors,  the  more  they  were  attacked 
the  harder  they  fouglit. 

At  length,  a  great  breach  was  made  in  the  walls,  and  Ferdi- 
nand who  was  impatient  of  the  resistance  of  the  place,  ordered 
the  duke  of  Nexara  and  tlie  count  of  Benavente  to  enter  with 
their  troops  ;  and  as  their  forces  were  not  sufficient,  he  sent 
word  to  Luis  de  Cerda,  duke  of  Medina  Celi,  to  send  a  part  of 
his  people  to  their  assistance. 

The  feudal  pride  of  the  duke  was  roused  at  this  demand. 
"Tell  luy  lord  the  king,"  said  the  haughty  grandee,  "that  I 
have  come  to  succor  him  with  my  housoli(<l(l  troops  :  if  my 
ncople  are  ordered  to  any  place,  I  am  to  go  with  them  ;  but 
if  liim  to  remain  in  the  camp,  my  peojih;  must  renuiin  with 
me.  For  the  troops  cannot  serve  without  their  commander, 
nor  tlieir  commander  without  his  troops." 

The  reply  of  the  high-spirited  grandee  perplexed  the  cau- 
tious Ferdinand,  who  knew  the  jealous  pride  of  his  powerful 
nobles.  In  the  meantime,  the  i)eo])le  of  the  camp,  having 
made  all  preparations  for  the  assault,  were  impatient  to  be 
led  forward.  Upon  this,  ]*ero  Kuyz  de  Alarcon  put  himself 
at  their  head,  and,  seizing  their  mantas,  or  portable  bulwarks, 
and  their  other  defences,  they  made  a  gaUant  assault,  and 
fought  their  way  in  at  the  breach.  The  Moors  were  so  over- 
come by  the  fury  of  their  assault,  that  they  retreated  fighting 
to  the  square  of  the  town.  Pedro  Kuyz  de  Alarcon  thought 
the  place  was  carried,  when  suddeidy  Ilamet  and  his  Gomeres 
came  seouring  through  the  streets  with  wild  war-cries,  and 
fell  furiously  ujion  the  Christians.  The  latter  were  in  their 
turn  beaten  back,  and,  while  attacked  in  front  by  the  Gomeres, 
were  assailed  by  the  inhabitants  with  all  kinds  of  missiles 
from  their  roofs  and  windows.  They  at  length  gave  way,  and 
retreated  through  the  breach.  Pero  Kuyz  de  Alarcon  still 
maintained  his  ground  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  —  the 
few  cavaliers  tliat  stood  by  him  urged  him  to  fly  :  "  No,"  said 
lie ;  "  I  came  here  to  fight,  and  not  to  fly."  He  was  i)resently 
surrounded  by  the  Gomeres  ;  his  companions  fled  for  their 
lives  ;  the  last  they  saw  of  him,  he  was  covered  with  wounds, 
but  still  fighting  desperately  for  the  fame  of  a  good  cavalier.* 

The  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  though  aided  by  the  valor 
of  the  (JouHU-es,  was  of  no  avail.  The  battering  artillery  of 
the  Christians  demolished  their  walls;  combustibles  thrown 
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tlii'ir  town,  sot;  it   on   fire    in  various  iilaocs;  and  tlipy 
at  lenjs'tli  coniitellcd  to  caititulate.     Tlicy  wen;  iicriiiitu.",) 


into 

were  at  ienj,'cn  conii»eii('(i  lo  caitiiuiaie.  i  ncy  wen;  |)criiiitu;,l 
to  (lop.irt  willi  llu'ir  ct't'cct.s,  and  tlii^  Goniorcs  willi  thcii  apu,^ 
Haniet  el  Z(!},'ri  and  liis  African  l)and  rode  proudly  thr(jii;rij 
the  Christian  (fiinip;  nor  fould  the  Spanisii  cavaliers  ri'lnii,, 
from  rej^'ardinj:,'  with  admiration  that  haughty  warrior  and  his 
tUwoted  and  dauntless  followers. 

The  capture  of  Coin  was  accompanied  by  tliat  of  Cartaiua; 
the  fortilications  of  the  latter  were  repaired  ami  j^anisoind' 
hut  Coin  being  too  extensive  to  be  (hd'ended  by  a  nioilfiau. 
for(!e,  its  walls  were  dtMuolished.  The  siege  of  tlusc  jihuvs 
struck  such  terror  into  the  surrounding  country  that  tlii; 
Moors  of  many  of  the  neighboring  towns  abandoned  tlicir 
homes,  and  tied  with  such  of  their  effecits  as  they  t'ould  carrv 
away;  upon  whiidi  the  king  gave  orders  to  denujlish  tlanr 
walls  and  towers. 

King  Ferdinand  now  left  his  cam])  and  his  lieavy  artillcrv 
near  Cartama,  and  proceeded  with  his  lighter  troops  to  rocoii- 
Tioitre  Malaga.  I>y  this  time,  the  secret  plan  of  atl:ick.  ar- 
ranged in  tlie  council  of  war  at  Cordova,  was  known  to  all  the 
world.  The  vigilant  warrior  Kl  Zagal  had  thrown  hiin.sfjt 
into  the  place;  put  all  the  fortificiations,  which  were  of  vivst 
strength,  into  a  state  of  defence;  and  sent  orders  to  the 
alcaydes  of  the  mountain  towns,  to  hasten  with  their  forces  to 
his  assistance;. 

The  very  day  that  Ferdinand  appeared  before  the  place, 
El  Zagal  sallied  forth  to  receive  him,  at  the  head  of  a  thou- 
sand cavalry,  the  choicest  warriors  of  (Iranada.  A  sharp 
skirmish  took  place  among  the  gardens  and  olive-trees  near 
the  city.  Many  were  killed  on  both  sides ;  and  this  gave  the 
Christians  a  foretaste  of  what  they  might  expect,  if  llu'y 
attempted  to  besiege  the  place. 

When  the  skirmish  was  over,  tlie  marques  of  Cadiz  had  a 
private  conference  with  the  king,  lie  represented  the  diffi- 
culty of  besieging  Malaga  with  tlieir  i)resent  force,  especially 
as  their  plans  had  been  discovered  and  anticipated,  and  the 
whole  country  was  marching  to  oppose  them.  The  maniues, 
who  had  secret  intelligence  from  all  (piarters,  had  reeidvcd  a 
letter  from  Jnceph  Xerife,  a  Moor  of  Konda.  of  Christian 
lineage,  ai)prising  him  of  the  situation  of  that  important,  jikice 
and  its  garrison,  which  at  that  moment  laid  it  open  to  attack; 
and  the  marques  was  urgent  with  the  king  to  seize  upon  this 
critical  moment,  and  secure  a  place  which  was  one  of  the  iiiust 
powerful  Moorish  fortresses  on  the  frontiers,  'uid  in  the  hands 
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of  Hanict  ol  Zegri  had  been  tho  soourt,'('  of  Andalusia.  I'he 
good  iiiiii<iUL'S  Iwul  another  motive  for  his  advice,  becoming  of 
a  true  and  loyal  kuip;ht.  In  the  deep  dungeons  of  Uonda 
Lwiiishi'd  s(!veral  of  his  companions  in  arms,  who  hud  Ihumi 
captured  in  tlie  defeat  in  tlu!  A.xar(]ina.  To  break  tlieir  chains, 
and  restore  them  to  liberty  and  light,  ho  felt  to  be  his  p(;euliar 
duly,  as  one  of  those  who  had  most  promoted  that  disastrous 
enterprise. 

King  Ferdinand  listened  to  tho  advico  of  tho  marqius.  lie 
knew  tlu!  importance  of  Honda,  which  was  considered  one  of 
the  keys  to  the  kingdom  of  Granada;  and  lu;  was  disposed  to 
punisli  the  inhabitants,  for  the  aid  they  had  rendered  to  the 
earrison  of  Coin.  The  siege  of  Malaga,  therefore,  was  aban- 
doned for  the  present,  and  preparations  made  for  a  rapid  and 
secret  move  against  the  city  of  liouda. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


SIEGE    OF    RONDA. 

The  bold  Hamet  el  Zegri,  the  alcayde  of  Ronda,  had  re- 
turned sulleidy  to  his  stronghold,  after  the  surrender  of  Coin. 
He  had  tleslied  his  sword  in  battle  with  the  Cliristians,  but  his 
thirst  for  vengeance  was  still  unsatisfied.  Hamet  gloried  in. 
the  strength  of  his  fortress,  and  the  valor  of  his  people.  A 
lier(!e  and  warlike  populace  was  at  his  command;  his  signal- 
fires  could  summon  all  the  warriors  of  the  Serrania;  his 
Goiueres  almost  subsisted  on  the  spoils  of  Andalusia ;  and  in 
the  rock  on  which  his  fortress  was  built,  were  hopeless  dun- 
geons, Idled  with  Christian  captives,  carried  off  by  these  war- 
hawks  of  tlie  mountains. 

Ronda  was  considered  as  impregnable.  It  was  situated  iu 
the  heart  of  wild  and  rugged  mountains,  and  perched  upon  an 
isolated  rock,  crested  by  a  strong  citadel,  with  triple  walls  and 
towers.  A  deep  ravine,  or  rather  a  perpendicular  chasm  of 
the  rocks,  of  frightful  depth,  surrounded  three  paiis  of  the 
city;  through  this  flowed  the  Rio  Verde,  or  Green  river. 
There  were  two  subiirbs  to  the  city,  fortified  by  walls  and 
towers,  and  almost  inaccessible,  from  the  natural  asperity  of 
the  rocks.  Around  this  rugged  city  were  deep  rich  valleys, 
sheltered  by  the  mountains,  refreshed  by  constaut  streams, 
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abounding  witli  -^rain  and  the  most  delitMous  fruits,  and  yield, 
inj;  verdant  nicuilovvs,  in  wliicli  was  reared  a  renowned  hived 
of  horses,  tho  best  in  the  wlioU)  kiiiLjdoni  for  a  foray. 

JIaniet  el  Zegri  had  scarcely  returned  to  lionda,  wlicn  lie 
received  intelligence  that  the  Christian  army  was  niarcliiiHr  to 
.he  siege  of  Malaga,  and  orders  from  Kl  Zagal  to  send  inn>m 


V 
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to  his  assistance,  ilanuft  sent  a  part  of  his  garrison  for  that 
jturpose ;  in  the  meantinu*,  he  meditated  an  expedition  to 
wliieh  he  was  stimulated  by  pride  and  revenge.  All  Amlnlusia 
was  now  drained  of  its  troops;  there  was  an  oppoitunitv 
therefore  for  an  inroad,  by  whicl>  he  might  wij)e  out  the  dis. 
grace  of  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Lojjera.  Apprehendinc  no 
(ianger  to  his  mountain  city,  now  that  the  storm  of  war  had 
passed  down  into  the  vega  of  Malaga,  he  left  but  a  renmuiitof 
his  garrison  to  man  its  walls,  ami  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  band  of  (Jomeres,  swept  down  su(ldi!nly  into  the  plains 
of  Andalusia.  lie  careered,  almost  without  resistance,  over 
those  vast  eampinas  or  pasture  lands,  whi(di  formed  u  part  of 
the  domains  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  In  vain  the  bolls 
were  rung,  and  tin;  alarm-lircs  kindled  —  the  band  of  liunict 
liad  passed  by,  before  any  force  could  be  assembled,  luid  was 
only  to  be  traced,  like  a  hurricane,  by  the  devastation  it  had 
made. 

Hamet  regained  in  safety  the  Serrania  de  Konda,  oxuUins^ 
in  his  successful  inroad.  The  mountain  glens  were  filled  with 
long  droves  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  from  the  cainpiniisof 
Medina  Sidonia.  There  were  mules,  too,  laden  with  the  ]tlun- 
der  of  the  villages ;  and  every  warrior  had  some  costly  spoil 
of  jewels,  for  his  favorite  mistress. 

As  the  Zegri  drew  near  to  Konda,  he  was  roused  from  his 
dream  of  triumph  by  the  sound  of  heavy  ordnance  bellowing 
through  the  mountain  defiles.  Plis  heart  misgave  him— he 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped  in  advance  of  his  la;4,i,'ing 
cavalgada.  As  iie  proceeded,  the  noise  of  the  ordiiance  in- 
creased, echoing  from  clilT  to  clilT.  Spurring  his  lioise  u|)  a 
craggy  height  which  commanded  an  extensive  view,  he  heheld- 
to  his  consternation,  the  country  about  Konda  white  with  the 
tents  of  a  besieging  army.  The  royal  standard,  displayed  be- 
fore a  proud  encampment,  showed  that  Ferdinand  himself  was 
present;  while  the  incc^ssant  blaze  and  thunder  of  artillery, 
and  the  volumes  of  overhanging  smoke,  told  the  work  of  de- 
struction that  was  going  on. 

The  royal  army  had  succeeded  in  coming  upon  Konda  by 
•iurprise,  during  the  absence  of  its  alcayde  and  most  of  its  gar- 
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fiijoii ;  but  its  inhabitants  were  warlike,  and  drft'iidt'd  liii-ni- 
Kclvt'S  bravely,  tnistiM,i,'  that  llaiiicL  ami  his  Cioiiiert'S  would 
soon  ivturn  to  their  assistance. 

The  i:ui(!ied  strength  of  their  bulwarks  had  been  of  little 
;iv;iil  !it,'ainst  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers.  In  the  space  of 
four  (l:i.ysi  three  towers,  and  great  masses  of  the  walls  which 
(li'fi'iidid  th((  suburbs,  were  battenul  down,  ami  the  subui-bs 
t;iki'ii  and  i)lundered.  Lombards  and  other  heavy  ordnance 
wero  now  levelled  at  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  stones  and  mis- 
silos  of  all  kinds  hurled  into  the  streets.  The  very  roc^k  on 
which  the  city  stood  shook  with  the  thunder  of  the  artillery  ; 
and  the  (!hristian  captives,  deep  within  its  dungeons,  hailecl 
the  sound  as  the  promise  of  deliverance. 

When  Hamet  el  Zegri  beheld  his  city  thus  surrounded  and 
assailed,  he  called  upon  his  men  to  follow  him,  and  cut  their 
way  through  to  its  relief.  They  proceeded  stealthily  through 
the  iiioiuitains,  until  they  came  to  the  nearest  heights  above 
the Cluistian  camp.  Wluui  night  fell,  and  part  of  the  army 
was  sunk  in  sleep,  they  descended  the  rocks,  and  rushing  sud- 
denly upon  tin;  weakest  part  of  the  camp,  emleavored  to  break 
their  way  through  and  gain  the  city.  'J'he  camp  was  too  strong 
to  be  forced  ;  they  were  driven  back  to  the  crags  of  the  moun- 
tains, whence  they  defended  themselves  by  sliowering  down 
darts  and  stones  upon  tiu'ir  pursuers. 

Hainet  now  lit  alarm-Hres  about  the  heights  :  liis  standard 
was  joined  by  the  neighboring  mountaineers,  and  by  troops 
from  Malaga.  Thus  re-enforced,  he  made  repeated  assaults 
upon  the  Christians,  cutting  off  all  stragglers  from  the  canxp. 
All  his  attempts  to  force  his  Avay  into  the  city,  however,  were 
fruithss  ;  many  of  his  bravest  men  were  slain,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  distress  of  Ronda  increased  hourly. 
The  nianpies  of  Cadiz,  having  possession  of  the  suburbs,  was 
enabled  to  api)roach  to  the  very  foot  of  tlie  j)erpendieular 
precipice  rising  from  the  river,  on  the  summit  of  which  the 
city  is  built.  At  the  foot  of  this  rock  is  a  living  fountain 
of  limpid  water,  gushing  into  a  great  natural  basin.  A  secret 
raiiio  led  down  from  within  the  city  to  this  fountain  by  several 
hundred  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  Hence  the  c'ty  obtained 
its  chief  supply  of  water;  and  these  steps  were  deejdy  worn 
by  the  weary  feet  of  Christian  captives,  employed  in  this  pain- 
ful labor.  The  manpies  of  Cadiz  discovered  this  subterra- 
nean passage,  and  directed  his  })io.ieers  to  eounteri-.iine  in  the 
side  of  th<e  rock  :    they  pierced   to  the  shaft,  and,  stopping 
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it  up,  deprived  the  city  of  the  benefit  of  this  precious  foun, 
tain. 

Wliile  the  marques  was  thus  pressing  the  siege  with  the 
generous  thouglit  of  soon  delivering  his  companions  in  anus 
from  the  Moorisli  dungeons,  far  other  were  tlie  feelincrs  f^f 
the  alcayde  Hamet  el  Zegri.  He  smote  his  breast  and  gnashed 
!iis  teetli  in  impotent  fury,  as  he  belield  from  the  nunuitaiu 
olift's  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Every  tlmnder  of  the  Clivis- 
tian  ordnance  seemed  to  batter  against  Jiis  lieart.  lie  saw 
tower  after  tower  tumbling  by  uny,  and  various  ])arts  of  the 
city  in  a  blaze  at  night.  "  They  tired  not  merely  stones  from 
their  ordnance,"  says  a  chronicler  of  the  times,  "l)ut  likewise 
great  balls  of  iron,  cast  in  moulds,  which  demolished  every, 
thing  they  struck."  They  threw  also  balls  of  tow,  steeped  in 
pitch  and  oil  and  gunjiowder,  which,  when  once  on  fire,  were 
not  to  be  extinguished,  and  which  set  the  houses  in  flames. 
Great  was  the  horror  of  the  inhabitants  :  they  knew  not  where 
to  fly  for  refuge  :  their  houses  were  in  a  blaze,  or  shattered  by 
the  ordnance;  the  streets  were  perilous  from  the  falling  ruins 
and  the  bounding  balls,  which  dashed  to  ])ieces  everything 
they  encountered.  At  night,  the  city  looked  like  a  fiery  fur- 
nace  ;  the  cries  and  wailings  of  the  women  between  the  thun- 
ders of  the  ordnance,  reached  even  to  the  Moors  on  the 
opposite  mountains,  who  answered  them  by  yells  of  fury  and 
des[)air. 

All  hope  of  external  succor  being  at  an  end,  the  inhabitants 
of  Konda  were  compelled  to  capitulace.  Ferdinand  was  easily 
I)revaih.'d  upon  to  grant  them  favorable  terms.  'Hie  place  was 
capable  of  longer  resistance  ;  and  ho  feared  for  the  safety  of 
his  camj),  as  the  forces  were  daily  augmenting  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  making  frequent  assaults.  The  inhabitants  were 
])ermitted  to  depart  with  their  efTects,  either  to  liarbary.  Gra- 
nada, or  elsewhere;  and  those  who  chose  to  reside  in  Spain, 
had  lands  assigned  them,  and  were  indulged  in  tlie  })raetioe  of 
their  religion. 

Xo  sooner  did  the  place  surrender,  than  detacliments  were 
sent  to  attack  th(!  Moors  who  hovered  about  the  neiglil)oring 
mountains.  Ilamet  el  Zegri,  liowever,  did  not  remain  to  make 
a  fruitless  battle.  He  gave  up  the  game  as  lost,  and  retreated 
witli  his  Gomeres,  filled  with  grief  and  rage,  but  trusting  to 
fortune  to  give  him  future  vengeance. 

The  first  care  of  the  good  marque's  of  Cadiz,  on  entering 
Roi:da,  was  to  deliver  his  imforcunate  com])anions  in  arms 
from  the  duugeoua  of  the  fortress.    What  a  differeuce  iu  their 
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looks  from  tho  time  wlien,  flushed  with  health  and  hope,  and 
arrayed  in  iiiilitary  ponij),  they  had  sallied  forth  upon  the 
mountain  foray !  Many  of  them  were  almost  naked,  with 
irons  at  their  ankles,  and  beards  reaching  to  their  waists. 
Their  meeting  with  the  marques  was  joyful ;  yet  it  had  the 
look  of  ,t,n'ief,  for  their  joy  was  mingled  with  many  bitter  rec- 
ollections. There  was  an  immense  number  of  other  captives, 
among  whom  were  several  young  iren  of  noble  families,  who, 
with  filial  piety,  had  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  in 
place  of  their  fathers. 

Tlie  captives  were  all  provided  with  mules,  and  sent  to  the 
queen  at  Cordova.  The  humane  heart  of  Isabella  melted  at 
the  sight  of  the  piteous  cavalcade.  They  were  all  supplied 
by  her  with  food  and  raiment,  and  money  to  pay  the  expenses 
to  their  homes.  Their  chains  were  hung  as  pious  tropldes 
against  the  exterior  of  tho  church  of  St.  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  in 
Toledo,  where  the  Christian  traveller  may  regale  his  eyes  with 
the  sight  of  them  at  this  very  day.^ 

Anmng  the  Moorish  captives  was  a  young  infidel  maiden,  of 
great  beauty,  who  desired  to  become  a  Christian  and  to  remain 
ill  Spain.  She  had  been  inspired  with  the  light  of  the  true 
faith,  through  the  ministry  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  a 
captive  in  lionda.  He  was  anxious  tocom])lete  his  good  work 
by  marrying  her.  The  queen  consented  to  their  pious  wishes, 
having  first  taken  care  that  the  young  maiden  should  be  prop- 
erly purified  by  the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism. 

"Thus  this  pestilent  nest  of  warfare  and  infidelity,  the  city 
of  Rondp,"  says  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida, ''  was  con- 
verted to  he  true  faith  by  the  thunder  o2  our  artillery  — an 
example  v,  hich  was  soon  followed  by  Casarabonela,  Marbella, 
and  other  towns  in  these  parts,  insomuch  that  in  the  course  of 
this  expedition  no  less  than  seventy-two  places  were  rescued 
from  the  vile  sect  of  Mahomet,  and  placed  under  the  benig- 
nant domination  of  the  cross." 
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HOW  THE   PEOPLE    OP    GRANADA     INVITED    EL    ZAGAL    TO    THl 
THKONE,    AND    HOW    HE    MAKCHED    TO    THE    CAPITAL. 

The  people  of  Granada  were  a  versatile,  unsteady  race,  and 
exceedingly  given  to  make  and  unmake  kings.  They  had,  for 
a  long  time,  vaciUated  between  old  Muloy  Abul  Hassan  and 
his  son  Boabdil  el  Chico,  sometimes  setting  up  the  one,  some. 
times  the  other,  and  sometimes  both  at  onue,  according  to  the 
pinch  and  pressure  of  external  evils.  They  found,  however 
that  the  evils  still  went  on  increasing,  in  defiance  of  every 
change,  and  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  devise  some  new  com- 
bination or  arrangement,  by  which  an  efficient  government 
might  be  wrought  out  of  two  bad  kings.  When  the  tidings 
arrived  of  the  fall  of  Konda,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the 
frontier,  a  tumultuous  assemblage  took  place  in  one  of  the 
public  squares.  As  usual,  the  people  attributed  the  niisfor. 
tunes  of  the  country  to  the  faults  of  their  rulers ;  for  the 
populace  never  imagine  that  any  part  of  their  miseries  can 
originate  with  themselves.  A  crafty  alfaqui,  luimod  Alyme 
Mazer,  who  had  watched  the  current  of  their  discontents,  rose 
and  harangued  them :  "  You  have  been  choosing  and  chan- 
ging," said  he,  "  between  two  monarchs  —  and  who  and  what 
are  they  ?  Mnley  Abul  Hassan,  for  one  ;  a  man  worn  out  by 
age  and  infirmities,  unable  to  sally  forth  against  the  foe.  even 
when  ravaging  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city  :  — and  P)0al)dil  el 
Chico,  for  the  other;  an  apostate,  a  traitor,  a  deserter  from  his 
throne,  a  fugitive  among  the  enemies  of  his  nation,  a  man 
fated  to  misfortune,  and  proverbially  named  '  the  unlucky.'  In 
a  time  of  overwhelming  war,  like  the  present,  he  only  is  lit  to 
sway  ^  scejitre  who  can  wield  a  sword.  Would  you  seek  such 
a  man  ?  You  need  not  look  far.  Allah  has  sent  such  a  one, 
in  this  time  of  distress,  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  Granada. 
You  already  know  whom  I  mean.  You  know  that  it  can  be 
no  other  than  your  general,  the  invincible  Abdallali,  whose 
surname  of  El  Zagal  has  become  a  watchword  in  battle,  rous- 
ing the  courage  of  the  faithful,  and  striking  terror  into  the 
unbelievers." 

The  multitude  received  the  words  of  the  alfaqui  with 
acclainations  ;  they  were  delighted  with  the  idea  of  a  third 
king  over  Granada  }  and  Abdallah  el  Zagal  being  of  the  royal 
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family*  and  already  in  the  virtual  exercise  of  royal  power,  the 
measure  had  nothing  in  it  that  appeared  either  rash  or  violent. 
A  deputation  was  therefore  sent  to  El  Zagal  at  Malaga,  invit- 
inffhira  to  repair  to  Granada  to  receive  the  crown. 

h\  Zagal  expressed  great  surprise  and  repugnance,  when  the 
mission  was  announced  to  him  ;  and  nothing  but  his  patriotic 
zeal  for  ihe  public  safety,  and  his  fraternal  eagerness  to  relieve 
the  aged  Abul  Hassan  from  the  cares  of  government,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  offer.  Leaving  therefore,  lieduau 
Vanegas,  one  of  the  bravest  Moorish  generals,  in  command  of 
Malaga,  he  departed  for  Granada,  attended  by  three  hundred 
trusty  cavaliers. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  did  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his 
brother.  Unable  any  longei  to  buffet  with  the  storms  of  the 
times,  his  only  solicitude  was  to  seek  some  safe  and  quiet  har- 
bor of  repose.  In  one  of  the  deep  valleys  which  indent  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  which  are  shut  up  on  the  land  side 
by  stupendous  mountains,  stood  the  little  city  of  Almunecar. 
The  valley  was  watered  by  the  limpid  river  Frio,  and  abounded 
with  fruits,  with  grain  and  pasturage.  The  city  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  the  garrison  and  alcayde  were  devoted  to  the  old 
monarch.  This  was  the  place  chosen  by  Muley  Abul  Hassan 
for  his  asylum.  His  first  care  was  to  send  thither  all  his  treas- 
ures ;  his  next  care  was  to  take  refuge  there  himself ;  his 
third,  tliat  his  sultana  Zoraya,  and  their  two  sons,  should 
follow  him. 

In  the  meantime,  Muley  Abdallah  el  Zagal  pursued  his 
journey  towards  tlie  capital,  attended  by  his  three  hundred 
cavaliers.  The  road  from  Malaga  to  Granada  winds  close  by 
Alhama,  and  is  dominated  by  that  lofty  fortress.  This  had 
been  a  most  perilous  pass  for  the  Moors,  during  the  time  that 
Alhama  was  commanded  by  the  count  de  Tendilla:  not  a 
traveller  could  escape  his  eagle  eye,  and  his  garrison  was  ever 
ready  for  a  sally.  The  count  de  Tendilla,  however,  had  been 
relieved  from  this  arduous  post,  and  it  had  been  given  in  charge 
to  Don  Gutiere  de  Padilla,  clavero,  or  treasurer  of  the  order  of 
Calatrava ;  an  easy  indulgent  man,  who  had  with  him  three 
hundred  gallant  knights  of  his  order,  besides  otlier  mercenary 
troops.  The  garrison  had  fallen  off  in  discipline ;  the  cav- 
aliers were  hardy  in  fight  and  daring  in  foray,  but  confident 
in  themselves  and  negligent  of  proper  precautions.  Just 
before  the  journey  of  El  Zagal,  a  number  of  these  cavaliers, 
with  several  soldiers  of  fortune  of  the  garrifon,  in  all  about 
one  hundred  aud  seventy  men,  had  sallied  forth  to  harass  the 
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Moorish  country  during  its  present  distracted  state,  and,  har 
ing  ravaged  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Nevad,a,  or  Snowy  Aloun. 
tains,  were  returning  to  Alhama  in  gay  spirits  and  laden  with 
booty. 

As  El  Zagal  passed  through  the  neighborhood  of  Alhaiua  he 
recollected  the  ancient  perils  of  the  road,  and  sent  light  cerra- 
dors  in  advance,  to  inspect  each  rock  and  ravine  where  a  foe 
might  lurk  in  ambush.  One  of  these  scouts,  overlooking  a 
narrow  valley  which  opened  upon  the  road,  descried  a  troop  of 
horsemen  on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream.  They  were  dis- 
mounted, and  had  taken  the  bridles  from  their  steeds,  that  they 
might  crop  the  fresh  grass  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
horsemen  were  scattered  about,  some  reposing  in  the  shades  of 
rocks  and  trees,  others  gambling  for  the  spoil  they  had  taken: 
not  a  sentinel  was  posted  to  keep  guard ;  everything  showed 
the  perfect  security  of  men  who  consider  themselves  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger. 

These  careless  cavaliers  were  in  fact  the  knights  of  Cala- 
trava,  returning  from  their  foray.  A  part  of  their  force  had 
passed  on  with  the  cavalgada;  ninety  of  the  principal  cav- 
aliers had  halted  to  refresh  themselves  in  this  valley.  El 
Zagal  smiled  with  ferocious  joy,  when  he  heard  '^f  their  negli- 
gent security.  "Here  will  be  trophies,"  said  he,  "to  grace 
our  entrance  into  Granada." 

Approaching  the  valley  with  cautious  silence,  he  wheeled 
into  it  at  full  speed  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  and  attacked  the 
Christians  so  suddenly  that  they  had  not  time  to  put  the  bridles 
upon  their  horses,  or  even  to  leap  into  the  saddles.  Tliey 
made  a  confused  but  valiant  defence,,  fighting  among  the  rocks, 
and  in  the  rugged  bed  of  the  river.  Their  defence  was  use- 
less;  seventy-nine  were  slain,  and  the  roiEaining  eleven  were 
taken  prisoners. 

A  party  of  the  Moors  galloped  in  pursuit  of  the  cavalgada: 
they  soon  overtook  it  winding  slowly  up  a  hill.  The  horsemen 
who  conveyed  it,  perceiving  the  t  lemy  at  a  distance,  niade  their 
esca])e,  and  left  the  spoil  to  be  retaken  by  the  Moors.  El  Zagal 
gathered  together  his  captives  and  his  booty,  and  proceeded, 
elate  with  success,  to  Granada. 

He  paused  before  the  gate  of  Elvira,  for  as  yet  he  had  not 
been  proclaimed  king.  This  ceremony  was  immediately  ]iei- 
formed;  for  the  fame  of  his  recent  exploit  had  pre(H'({(Ml  liim, 
and  intoxicated  the  minds  of  the  giddy  populaee.  He  entered 
Granada  in  a  sort  of  triumph.  The  eleven  captive  kniL;ld,s  of 
Calatrava  walked  in  front :  next  were  paraded  the  ninety  cap 
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tured  steeds,  bearing  the  armor  and  weapons  of  their  Late 
owners,  and  led  by  as  many  mounted  Moors :  then  canio 
seventy  Moorish  horsemen,  with  as  many  (jhristian  heads 
hanf'ing  at  their  saddle-bows :  Muley  Abdallah  followed,  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  distinguished  cavaliers  splendidly 
attired ;  and  the  pageant  was  closed  by  a  long  cavai^^ada  of 
the  flocks  and  herds,  and  other  booty,  recovered  from  tlie 
Christians.^ 

The  populace  gazed  witli  almost  savage  triumph  at  these 
captive  cavaliers  and  the  gory  heads  of  their  companions, 
knowing  them  to  have  been  part  of  the  formidable  garrison  (jf 
Alhania,  so  long  the  scourge  of  Granada  and  the  terror  of  tlie 
veca.  They  hailed  this  petty  triumph  as  an  auspicious  opun- 
iiic  of  the  reign  of  their  new  monarch ;  for  several  days,  the 
names  of  Muley  Abul  Hassan  and  Boabdil  el  Chico  were  never 
mentioned  but  with  contempt,  and  the  whole  city  resounded 
with  the  praises  of  El  Zagal,  or  the  valiant. 


s'  • 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

HOW  THE  COUNT    DE   CABUA    ATTEMPTED    TO    CAPTURE  ANOTHER 
KINO,    AND    HOW    HE    FARED    IN    HIS    ATTEMPl. 

The  elevation  of  a  bold  and  active  veteran  to  the  throne  of 
Granada,  in  place  of  its  late  bedridden  king,  made  an  impor- 
tant difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  war,  and  called  for  some 
blow  that  should  dash  the  confidence  of  th<.  Moors  in  their  new 
monarch,  and  animate  the  Christians  to  fresh  exertions. 

Don  Diego  de  Cordova,  the  brave  count  de  Cabra,  was  at 
this  time  in  his  castle  of  Vaena,  where  he  kept  a  wary  eye 
upon  the  frontier.  It  was  now  the  latter  part  of  August,  and 
he  grieved  that  the  summer  should  pass  away  without  an 
inroad  into  the  country  of  the  foe.  He  sent  out  his  scouts  on 
the  prowl,  and  tliey  brought  him  word  that  the  important  post  of 
Moclin  \v;.s  but  weakly  garrisoned.  This  was  a  castellated  town, 
strongly  situated  upon  a  high  mountain,  partly  surrounded  by 
thick  f  jrests,  anA  partly  girdled  by  a  river.  It  defended  one 
of  the  rugged  and  solitary  |);!.sses,  by  which  the  Christians  were 
wont  to  make  their  iiiroails;  insomuch  tliattho  Moors,  in  their 
%urative  way,  d«!nominated  it  the  shield  of  (Jranada. 

■  ZuriU,  Ub.  20,  c.  62.    Mariitua,  Hist.  U*  Kspaua.    Abarca,  Auales  du  Aragou. 
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The  count  de  Cabi-a  sent  word  to  the  monarclis  of  the  feeblo 
state  of  the  garrison,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  by  ;i 
secret  and  rapid  expedition,  the  place  miglit  be  surprised 
Xing  Ferdinand  asked  the  advice  of  his  counsellors.  Some 
cautioned  him  against  the  sanguine  temperament  of  tho  count 
and  his  heedlessness  of  danger ;  Moelin,  they  observed  was 
near  to  Granada,  and  might  be  promptly  re-enforced.  Tlie 
opinion  of  the  count,  however,  prevailed;  the  king  coiusider- 
iiig  him  almost  infallible,  in  matters  of  border  warfare,  since 
his  capture  of  Boabdil  el  Cliico. 

The  king  departed,  therefore,  from  Cordova,  and  took  post 
at  Alcala  .la  Ileal,  for  the  purpose  of  being  near  to  Mociin 
The  queen  also  proceeded  to  Vaeivi,  accompanied  by  her  cliil- 
dren,  prince  Juan  and  the  princess  Isabella,  and  Iut  grt-at 
counsellor  in  all  matters,  public  and  private,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  the  venerable  grand  cardinal  of  Spain. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  the  loval 
count  de  Cabra,  when  In;  saw  tliis  stately  train  wiiidiiitj  alon^ 
the  dreary  mountain  roads,  and  entering  the  gat(;s  of  Vaetia. 
He  received  his  royal  guests  with  all  due  ceremony,  ami 
lodged  them  in  the  best  apartments  that  the  warrior  castle 
afforded. 

King  Ferdinand  had  concerted  a  vary  plan,  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  The  count  do  C:ibia  and  Don  Mar- 
tin Alonzo  deMontemayor  were  to  sot  forth  with  their  troops, 
so  as  to  reach  IMoclin  by  a  certain  hour,  and  to  intercept  all 
■who  should  attempt  to  enter,  or  shoul  .1  sally  from  tlie  town. 
The  Master  of  Calatrava,  the  troo]>s  of  the  grand  cardinal, 
commanded  by  the  count  of  Buendia,  ami  the  forces  of  tlie 
bishop  of  Jaen,  led  by  that  belligerent  jtrcdato,  amounting  in 
all  to  four  thousand  horse  and  six  thousand  foot,  wore  to  set 
off  in  time  to  eo-ojxM'ato.  with  the  count  de  Cabra,  so  as  to  sur- 
rouiul  the  town.  The  king  was  to  follow  with  his  whole  force, 
and  encamp  before  the  place. 

And  here  the  worthy  padre  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  breaks 
forth  into  a  triumidiant  eulugy  of  the  pious  prelates,  who  thus 
mingled  personally  in  these  scenes  of  warfare.  As  this  was  a 
holy  crusade  (says  he)  undertaken  for  the  advancenunit  of  the 
faith  and  the  glory  of  the  church,  so  was  jt  always  coun- 
tenanced and  upludd  bj''  saintly  nn^n  :  for  the  victories  of  tlieir 
most  Catholic  majesties  W(!re  not  Ajllowed,  lik(!  those  of  Miere 
worldly  sovereigns,  by  erecting  castles  and  towers,  and  ap[ioint 
ing  alcaydes  ami  garrisons  ;  but  by  tlie  I'onnding  of  convents 
and  cathedrals,  aud  the  establishment  of  wealthy  bishoprics. 
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Wliereforc  thoir  nir'_;;'s*.i(>s  wero  always  surrounded,  in  court  or 
cainp,  i"  t-ln'  ('i  >>iiiot  or  in  tin;  liclil,  by  a  crowd  of  ghostly  ad- 
visors, inspiriting;  tliciii  to  the  prosecution  of  this  most  riglit- 
eous  war.  Nay,  tlie  holy  men  of  the  churcli  did  not  scruple, 
at  times,  to  buckle  on  the  cuirass  over  the  cassock,  to  ex- 
cliange  the  crosier  for  the  lance,  and  thus,  with  corporal 
IkuuIs  and  temporal  weapons,  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  the 
faith. 

IJut  to  return  from  this  rhapsody  of  the  worthy  friar.  The 
count  (le  Cabra,  being  instructed  in  the  complicated  arrange- 
ments of  the  king,  marched  forth  at  midnight  to  execute  them 
punctiKilly.  He  led  his  troops  by  the  little  river  that  winds 
below  Vaena,  and  so  up  the  wild  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
iiKU'cliinij:  all  night,  and  stopping  only  in  the  heat  of  the  fol- 
lowing (lay,  to  repose  under  the  shadowy  cliffs  of  a  deep  bar- 
ranca, calculating  to  arrive  at  Moclin  exactly  in  time  to 
co-operate  witli  the  other  forces. 

The  troops  had  scarcely  stretched  themselves  on  the  earth 
to  take  repose,  when  a  scout  arrived,  bringing  word  that  El 
Zagal  had  suddenly  sallied  out  of  Granada  with  a  strong  force, 
■  and  Inul  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Moclin.  It  was  plain 
that  the  wary  Moor  had  received  information  of  the  intended 
attack.  This,  however,  was  not  the  idea  that  i)resented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  count  do  Cabra.  He  had  captured  one 
king  —  here  was  a  fair  opportunity  to  secure  another.  What 
a  prisoner  to  deliver  into  the  liands  of  his  royal  mistress  ! 
Firoil  with  the  thoughts,  the  good  count  forgot  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  king  ;  or  rather,  blinded  by  former  success, 
he  trusted  everything  to  courage  and  fortune,  and  thought 
that,  by  one  bold  swoop,  he  might  again  bear  off  the  royal 
prize,  and  wear  his  laurels  without  competition.'  His  only 
fear  was  that  the  Master  of  Calatrava,  and  the  belligerent 
bishop,  might  come  up  in  time  to  share  the  glory  of  the  vic- 
tory; so,  ordering  every  one  to  horse,  this  hot-spirited  cav- 
alier ])ushed  on  for  Moclin,  without  allowing  his  troops  the 
necessary  time  for  repose. 

The  evening  closed  as  the  count  arrived  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Moclin.  It  was  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  a  bright  and 
cloudless  night.  The  count  was  marching  through  one  of 
those  deep  valleys  or  ravines,  worn  in  the  Spanish  mountains 
by  the  brief  but  tremendous  torrents  which  prevail  during  the 
autumnal  rains.     It  was  walled  on   each   side  by  lofty  and 
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iilinosr  [XM-pi  :Ir'U?!r  cliffs,  but  great  niassos  of  moonlight 
wtTf  tlirown  .-Ui  l!'--  Suttoin  of  the  gU.'ii,  glittering  on  the 
armor  of  the  sin  ,  sin.ar"  voiis,  as  tlioy  silently  passcil  t]u'oii"li 
it.  Suddenly  the  war-c.^.  ''  the  Moors  rose  in  various  iiarts 
of  the  valley  ;  "  El  Zagal !  E.  Zagal !  "  was  shouted  from  every 
cliff,  acoonipanied  by  showers  of  missiles,  that  struck  down 
several  of  the  ChristiaT:  warriors.  The  count  lifted  up  lijs 
eyes,  and  beheld,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  every  cliff  glisten- 
ing with  Moorish  soldiery.  The  deadly  shower  fell  thickly 
round  him,  and  the  shining  armor  of  his  followers  made  them 
fair  objects  for  tlie  aim  of  the  enemy.  The  count  saw  his 
brother  Gonzalo  struck  de;..d  by  his  side ;  his  own  horse  sunk 
under  him,  pierced  by  four  Moorish  lances ;  and  he  received  a 
wound  in  the  hand  from  an  arquebuse.  He  remenibtuvd  the 
horrible  massacre  of  the  mountains  of  Malaga,  and  feared  a 
similar  catastrophe.  There  was  no  time  to  pause.  His 
brother's  liorse,  freed  from  his  slaughtered  rider,  was  running 
at  large  ;  seizing  the  reins,  he  si)rang  into  the  saddle,  called 
U])on  his  men  to  follow  him,  aud,  wheeling  round,  retreated 
out  of  the  fatal  valley. 

The  Moors,  rushing  down  from  the  heights,  pursued  the 
retreating  Christians.  The  chase  endured  for  a  league,  but  it ' 
was  a  league  of  rough  and  broken  road,  where  the  Christians 
had  to  turn  and  fight  at  almost  every  step.  In  these  short 
but  fierce  combats,  the  enemy  lost  many  cavaliers  of  note; 
but  the  loss  of  the  Christians  was  infinitely  more  grievous 
comprising  numbers  of  the  noblest  warriors  of  Vaena  and  its 
vicinity.  Many  of  the  Christians,  disabled  by  wounds  or 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  turned  aside  and  eiuieavored  to  conooal 
themselves  among  rocks  and  thickets,  but  never  more  rejoined 
their  comi)anions,  being  slain  or  captured  by  the  ]\Ioors,  or 
ix'rishing  in  their  wretched  retreats. 

I'he  arrival  of  the  troops  led  by  the  Master  of  Calatrava 
aud  the  bishop  of  Jaen,  put  an  eiul  to  the  rout.  El  Zai^'al 
contented  himself  with  the  laurels  he  had  gained,  anil,  order- 
ing the  trumpets  to  call  off  his  men  from  the  pursuit,  retm-ned 
in  great  trium])h  to  Moclin.* 

Queen  Isabella  was  at  Vaona,  awaiting  with  great  anxiety 
the  result  of  the  expedition.  She  was  in  a  stattdy  apartmont 
of  the  castle,  looking  towards  the  road  that  w  inds  tlirou;,'h 
the  mountains  from  Moclin,  and  regarding  the  watch-towers 
on  the   neighboring   heights,  in  hopes  of  favorable  sijj;nals. 
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The  prince  and  princess,  lier  children,  were  with  her,  and  her 
venerable  counsellor,  the  grand  cardinal.  All  sluired  in  the 
anxiety  of  the  moment.  At  length  couriers  were  seen  riding 
towards  the  town.  They  entered  its  gates,  but  before  they 
readied  the  castle,  the  nature  of  their  tidings  was  known  to 
tlie  queen,  by  the  shrieks  and  wailings  from  the  streets  below. 
Tiie  messengers  were  soon  followed  by  wounded  fugitives, 
hastening  home  to  be  relieved,  or  to  die  among  their  friends 
and  laniilies.  The  whole  town  resounded  with  lamentations ; 
lor  it  luui  lost  the  ilower  of  its  youth,  and  its  bravest  warriors. 
Jsalndla  was  a  woman  of  courageous  soul,  but  her  feelings 
were  overpowered  by  spectacles  of  woe  on  every  side ;  her 
maternal  heart  mourned  over  the  death  of  so  many  loyal  sub- 
jects, who  sliortly  before  had  rallied  round  her  with  devoted 
all'ection ;  and,  losing  her  usual  self-command,  she  sank  iuto 
deej)  despondency. 

In  iliis  gloomy  state  of  mind,  a  thousand  apprehi^nsiona 
crowded  ui)on  her.  She  dreaded  the  confidence  which  this 
success  would  impart  to  the  Moors  ;  she  feared  also  for  the 
iinpoitant  fortress  of  Albania,  the  garrison  of  which  had  not 
bec'ii  re-enforced  since  its  foraging  party  had  been  cut  off  by 
this  same  El  Zagal.  On  every  side  she  saw  danger  and  dis- 
aster, and  feared  that  a  general  reverse  was  about  to  attend 
the  (!astilian  arms. 

The  grand  cardinal  comforted  her  with  both  spiritual  and 
worldly  counsel.  He  told  her  to  recollect  that  no  country 
was  ever  conquered  witiiout  occasional  reverses  to  the  conquer- 
ors ;  that  the  Moors  were  a  warlike  peo])le,  fortified  in  a 
rou_i,'li  and  mountainous  country,  where  they  never  could  be 
concpiered  by  her  ancestors.  —  and  that  in  fact  her  armies  had 
ah-eady,  in  three  years,  taken  more  cities  than  those  of  any 
of  her  predecessors  had  been  able  to  do  in  twelve.  He  con- 
cluded by  offering  to  take  the  field  himself,  with  three  thou- 
sand cavalry,  his  own  retainers,  paid  and  maintained  by 
himself,  and  either  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Albania,  or  under- 
take any  other  expedition  her  majesty  might  command.  The 
discreet  words  of  the  cardinal  soothed  the  spirit  of  the  queen 
who  always  looked  to  him  for  consolation;  and  she  soon 
recovered  her  usual  equanimity. 

Some  of  the  counsellors  of  Isabella,  of  that  ])olitic  class  who 
seek  to  rise  by  the  faults  of  others,  were  loud  in  their  censures 
of  the  rashness  of  the  count.  The  queen  defended  him.  with 
prompt  generosity.  "The  enterprise,"  said  she,  "  w.as  rash, 
but  not  more  rash  than  that  of  Luceua,  which  was  crowned 
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with  success,  and  which  we  h!iv(!  all  applauded  as  tuf  htjii'lii 
of  heroism.  Had  the  count  de  Cabra  su(!ceedi'd  in  cai)turiii'' 
the  uncle,  as  he  did  the  nephew,  who  is  there  that  would  wl 
liave  praised  hiiu  to  the  skies  ?  " 

The  magnanimous  words  of  the  queen  put  a  stop  to  ul]  i,,. 
vidious  remarks  in  her  presence  ;  but  certain  of  the  courtiers 
who  had  envied  the  count  the  glory  gained  by  his  roinur 
achievements,  continued  to  magnify,  among  themselves,  his 
I)resent  imprudence,  and  we  are  told  by  Fray  Antonio  At^uiiida 
that  they  sneeringly  gave  the  worthy  cavalier  the  appJilatioii 
of  count  d'  Cabra,  the  king-catcher. 

Ferdinana  had  reached  th«>  place  on  the  frontier  called  the 
Fountain  of  the  King,  witliin  three  leagues  of  Mot^lin,  when 
he  heard  of  the  late  disaster.  He  greatly  lamented  the  precip- 
itation of  the  count,  but  forebore  to  express  hinisi'lf  with 
severity,  for  he  knew  the  value  of  that  loyal  and  valiant  oiiva- 
lier.*  He  held  a  council  of  war,  to  determine  what  course 
was  to  be  pursued.  Some  of  his  cavaliers  advised  hiin  to 
abandon  the  attempt  upon  Moclin,  the  place  being  stroiiirly 
re-enforced,  and  the  enemy  inspirited  by  his  recent  victory. 
Certain  old  Spanish  hidalgos  renunded  him  that  he  had  but 
few  Castilian  troops  in  his  army,  without  which  stan(Oi  soldiery 
his  predecessors  never  presumed  to  enter  the  Moorish  territory; 
while  others  remonstrated  that  it  would  be  beneath  the  dignitv 
of  a  king  to  retire  from  an  enterprise,  on  account  of  the  defeat 
of  a  single  cavalier  and  his  retainers.  In  this  way  the  kiiii,' 
was  distracted  by  a  multitude  of  counsellors,  when  fortunately 
a  letter  from  the  queen  put  an  end  to  his  perplexities.  Pro- 
ceed we,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  relate  what  was  the  purport 
of  that  letter. 


t    - 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  CASTLES  OP   CAMBIL  AND  ALBAHAR. 

"Happy  are  those  princes,"  exclaims  the  worthy  padre  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida,  "  who  have  women  and  priests  to  advise 
them,  for  in  these  dwelleth  the  spirit  of  counsel."  V/liih' 
Ferdinand  and  his  captains  were  confounding  each  otlier  in 
their  deliberations  at  the  Fountain  of  the  King,  a  quiet  l)ut 
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,1,,,.M  little  cotiiu'il  of  war  was  hold  in  tlio  state  apartment  of 
th,.  old  (Mstle  of  Vaeria,  botwecii  f|ueeii  Isabella,  tlio  vonerablc 
I't'dro  (loii/.alez  (U^  Meiuloza,  rjraiid  cardinal  of  Spain,  and  I)(Mi 
(lareiaO^'X'io-  the  belli<,'erent  bishop  of  Jaen.  This  last  worthy 
|ii('late,  who  had  exchanged  his  mitre  for  a  helm,  no  sooner 
liolu'ld  the  defeat  of  the  enterprise  against  Moclin,  than  he 
turned  the  reins  of  his  sleek,  stall-fed  steed,  and  hastened 
lack  to  Vaena,  full  of  a  project  for  the  employment  of  the 
;iniiy.  the  advancement  of  the  faith,  and  the  beuctit  of  his  own 
diocese.  He  knew  that  the  actions  of  the  king  were  iiuuenced 
bv  the  ojtiiiioiis  of  the  queen,  and  that  the  queen  always  inclin(!d 
,1  listening  ear  to  the  counsels  of  saintly  men  :  he  laid  his  plans, 
therefore,  with  the  customary  wisdom  of  his  cloth,  to  turn  the 
ideas  of  the  queen  into  the  proper  channel ;  and  this  was  the 
purport  of  the  worthy  bishop's  suggestions. 

Tlie  bishopric  of  Jaen  had  for  a  long  time  been  harassed  by 
two  Moorish  castles,  the  scourge  and  terror  of  all  that  part  of 
the  country.  They  were  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom of  Granada,  about  four  leagues  from  Jaen,  in  a  deep, 
narrow,  and  rugged  valley,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains. 
Through  this  valley  runs  the  Rio  Frio,  (or  Cold  lliver,)  in  a 
deep  channel,  worn  between  high  precipitous  banks.  On  each 
side  of  the  stream  rise  tw^o  vast  rocks,  nearly  perpendicular, 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  each  other;  blocking  up  the  gorge 
nf  the  valley.  On  the  summits  of  these  rocks  stood  the  two 
forinidal)l(>  castles,  Oambil  and  Albahar,  fortified  with  battle- 
ments and  towers  of  great  height  and  thickness.  They  were 
coniiectiHl  together  by  a  bridge  thrown  from  rock  to  rock  across 
the  river.  The  road,  which  passed  through  the  valley,  trav- 
ersed this  bridge,  and  was  completely  commanded  by  these 
castles.  They  stood  like  two  giants  of  romance,  guarding  the 
pass,  and  dominating  the  valley. 

The  kings  of  Granada,  knowing  the  importance  of  these  cas- 
tles. ko])t  them  always  well  garrisoned,  and  victualled  to  stand 
a  siege,  with  fleet  steeds  and  hard  riders,  to  forage  the  country 
of  the  Christians.  The  warlike  race  of  the  Abencerrages,  the 
troops  of  the  royal  household,  and  others  of  the  choicest  chiv- 
alry of  Granada,  made  them  their  strongholds,  or  posts  of 
arms,  whence  to  sally  forth  on  those  predatory  and  roving  en- 
terprises in  which  they  delighted.  As  the  wealthy  bishopric 
of  Jaen  lay  immediately  ,at  hand,  it  suffered  more  peculiarly 
from  these  marauders.  They  drove  off  the  fat  beeves  and  the 
flocks  of  sheep  from  the  pastures,  and  swept  the  laborers  from 
tlie  field ;  they  scoured  the  couutry  to  the  very  gates  of  Jaen, 
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so  that  the  citizens  could  not  vfiuture  from  their  walls,  without 
the  risk  of  boinjjj  borno  off  Cupfcivo  to  the  dungeons  of  those 
castles. 

The  worthy  bishop,  liko  a  good  pastor,  beheld  with  grief  of 
heart  his  fat  bishopric  daily  waxing  leaner  and  leanor,  and 
])()orer  and  poorer ;  and  his  holy  ire  was  kindled  at  the 
Llioughts  that  the  possessions  of  the  church  sJiould  thus  beat 
the  mercy  of  a  crew  of  infidels.  It  was  the  urgent  counsel  ot 
the  bishop, therefore,  tliat  the  military  force,  thus  i)rovi(lt'iitially 
assembled  in  the  neighborhood,  since  it  was  apparently  foUej 
in  its  attempt  upon  Moclin,  sliould  be  turned  against  these 
iiisoUmt  castles,  and  the  country  delivered  from  their  domina- 
tion. The  grand  cardinal  supported  the  suggestion  of  the 
bishop,  and  declared  that  he  liad  long  meditated  the  policy  of 
a  measure  of  the  kind.  Their  united  o{)inion3  found  favor 
with  the  qiu;en,  and  she  despatched  a  letter  on  the  subject  to 
th(!  king.  It  came  just  in  time  to  relieve  him  from  the  dis- 
traction of  a  multitude  of  counsellors,  and  ho  immediately 
undertook  the  reduction  of  those  castles. 

The  nuviques  of  Cadiz  was  accordingly  sent  in  advance, 
with  two  thousand  horse,  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  garrisons 
ami  prevent  all  entrance  or  exit,  until  the  king  should  arrive 
with  the  main  army  and  the  battering  artillery.  Tiie  (jueen, 
to  be  near  at  hand  in  case  of  need,  moved  her  quarters  to  the 
city  of  Jaen,  where  she  was  received  with  martial  honors  by 
the  belligerent  bishop,  wlio  had  buckled  on  his  cuirass  and 
girded  on  his  sword,  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  his  diocese. 

In  the  meantime,  the  marques  of  Cadiz  arrived  in  the  val- 
ley, and  completely  shut  up  the  Moors  within  tlu'ir  walls. 
The  castlef  were  under  the  command  of  Mahomet  L(Mitin  Ken 
Usef,  an  ij^'oencerrage,  and  one  of  the  bravest  (!avaliers  of 
Granada.  In  his  garrisons  were  many  troops  of  the  liem; 
African  tribe  of  Gomeres.  Mahomet  Lentin,  confident  in  the 
strength  of  his  fortresses,  smiled  as  he  looked  down  from  his 
battlements  upon  the  Christian  cavalry,  perplexed  in  tlu'  rouj^'h 
and  narrow  valley.  He  sent  forth  skirmishing  ])arti(\s  to 
liarass  them,  and  there  were  many  sharp  combats  between 
small  parties  and  single  knights;  but  the  Moors  were  driven 
back  to  their  castles,  and  all  attempts  to  send  intelligence  Oi 
their  situation  to  Granada,  were  frustrated  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  Marques  of  Cadiz. 

At  length  the  legions  of  the  royal  army  came  pouring,  with 
vaunting  trumpet  and  fluttering  banner,  along  the  defiles  of 
the  mountains.     They  halted  before  the  castles,  but  the  king 
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coiilil  not  find  ro'Mii  in  tlu;  narrow  and  rujj^fd  valltiy  io  lurnj 
liis  oiiiiip :  I"'  l''i<l  •-••  divide  it  into  timMt  parts,  wiii«di  wore 
iiostcil  on  dilTiM'cnt  hiii^'lits  ;  and  his  tents  w.  Lencd  tiic  sides 
of  till'  neii,'ld)ori.ii,'  lulls.  VVlien  the  eneanipnient  was  lornu'd, 
the  army  reniaineil  gazini:^  idly  at  the  castles.  The  artillery 
was  upwards  of  lour  leai,'uos  in  tlio  roar,  and  without  artil- 
Ktv  all  attaiik  would  hi;  in  vain. 

till!  aloayde  Mahomet  Lentin  knew  the  nature  of  the  road 
by  wliieh  the  artillery  liad  to  l)0  brou},'ht.  It  was  merely  a 
iiiirrow  and  ruj,'j^ed  patli,  at  tiincis  scaling'  almost  perpendimdar 
crab's  and  precipices,  up  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  lor 
wlii'i;]  carria;4es  to  pass  ;  neither  was  it  in  the  power  of  man 
oilicast  todraw  up  tlio  lombards,  ami  other  ponderous  ordnance. 
\\o.  felt  assured,  therefore,  that  they  never  could  bo  brou^^ht  to 
the  camp;  and,  without  their  aid.  what  could  the  Christians 
ctTfct  at^'ainst  his  rock-built  castles  ?  He  scoffed  at  them, 
thiTi't'ore,  as  he  saw  their  tents  by  day  and  their  lires  by  )Ui,dit 
coverint,'  the  surroundint,'  heif^hts,  "Let  tliem  linj^er  here  a 
liltli!  while  longer,"  said  he,  "and  the  autumnal  torrents  will 
wash  them  from  the  mountains." 

While  the  alcayiie  was  thus  closely  mewed  u])  within  las 
walls,  and  the  Christians  remained  inactive  in  their  camp,  he 
noticed,  one  calm  autumnal  day,  the  sound  of  imjdements  of 
labor  echointj  amon<jf  the  mountains,  aiul  now  and  then  the 
crash  of  a  fallinjjf  tree,  or  a  thunderinj,'  report,  as  if  some  rock 
had  been  heaved  from  its  bed  and  hurled  into  the  valley. 
The  alcayde  was  on  the  battlements  of  his  castle,  surrounded 
by  his  kni,<,'hts.  "Methinl  ^,"  said  he,  "these  Christians  are 
makiii.i,'  war  U[)on  the  rock,  atul  trees  of  the  mountains,  since 
they  lintl  our  (rasthis  unassailable." 

The  sounds  did  not  cease  ev*Mi  durin<;  the  niglit :  every  now 
and  then,  the  Moorish  sentinel,  as  he  paced  the  battlements, 
heard  some  crash  echoin<^  among  the  heights.  The  return  of 
(lay  explained  the  mystery.  Scarcely  did  the  sun  shine  against 
the  summits  of  the  mountains,  than  shouts  burst  from  the 
cliiTs  opposite  to  the  castles,  and  were  aiiswenul  from  the 
camp,  with  joyful  sound  of  kettle-drums  and  trumpets. 

The  astonislied  Moors  lifted  up  their  eyes,  and  behold,  as  it 
'.rjre,  a  tornuit  of  war  breaking  out  of  a  narrow  defile.  There 
was  a  multitude  of  men,  with  pickaxes,  spades,  and  bars  of 
iron,  clearing  away  every  obstacle  ;  while  behind  them  slowly 
moved  along  great  teams  of  oxen,  dragging  heavy  ordnance, 
anil  all  the  munitions  of  battering  artillery. 

"  What  cauuut  women  and  priests  effect,  wheu  they  unite 
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in  council  ?  "  exclaims  again  the  worthy  Antonio  Agapida 
The  queen  had  held  another  (onsultation  with  the  grand  (laidi- 
nal  and  the  belligerent  bishop  ot  Jaen.  It  was  clear  tliat  the 
heavy  ordnance  could  never  be  conveyed  to  the  camp  by  the 
regular  road  of  the  country ;  and  without  battering  artillery 
nothing  could  be  effected.  It  was  suggested,  however,  by  the 
zealous  bishop,  thaL  another  road  might  be  opened,  through  a 
more  practicable  part  of  the  mountains.  It  would  be  an  un- 
dertaking extravagant  and  chimerical,  with  ordinary  moans; 
and,  therefore,  unlocked  for  by  the  enemy ;  but  what  could 
not  kings  effect,  who  had  treasures  and  armies  at  command  ? 

The  project  struck  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  queen.  8ix 
thousand  men,  with  pickaxes,  crowbars,  and  every  other  neces- 
sary implement,  were  set  to  work  day  and  night,  to  break  a 
road  through  the  very  centre  of  the  mountains.  No  time  was 
to  be  lost,  for  it  was  rumored  that  El  Zagal  was  about  to 
march  with  a  mighty  host  to  the  relief  of  the  castles.  The 
bustling  bishop  of  Jaen  acted  as  pioneer,  to  mark  tlie  route 
and  superintend  the  laborers ;  and  the  grand  cardinal  took 
care  that  the  work  should  never  languiba  through  lack  of 
means.^ 

"When  kings'  treasures,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Aga])ida,  "are 
dispensed  by  priestly  hands,  there  is  no  stint,  as  the  glorious 
annals  of  Spain  bear  witness."  Under  tlie  guidance  of  thesi' 
ghostly  men,  it  seemed  as  if  miracles  were  effected.  Almost 
an  entire  mountain  was  levelled,  valleys  filled  up,  trees  liewn 
down,  rocks  broken  and  overturned  ;  in  short,  all  the  obstacdes 
which  nature  had  heaped  around,  entirely  and  promptly  van- 
ished. In  little  more  than  twelve  days,  this  gigantic  work 
was  effected,  and  the  ordnance  dragged  to  the  camp,  to  the 
great  triumph  of  the  Christians  and  confusion  of  the  Moors.'^ 

No  sooner  was  the  heavy  artillery  arrived,  than  it  \'as 
mounted,  in  all  haste,  upon  the  neighboring  heights  ;  Fran- 
cisco Ramirez  de  Madrid,  the  first  engineer  in  Spain,  superin- 
tended the  batteries,  and  soon  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon 
the  castles. 

When  the  valiant  alcayde,  Mahomet  Lentin,  found  his  tow- 
ers tumbling  about  him,  and  his  bravest  men  dashed  from  the 
walls,  without  the  power  of  inflicting  a  wound  upon  tin'  foe, 
liis  hai:ghty  spirit  was  greatly  exasperated.  "Of  what  avail," 
said  he,  bitterly,  "  is  all  the  prowess  of  knighthood  against 
these  cowardly  engines,  that  murder  from  afar  ?  " 


1  Zuritit,  Anules  de  Araguu,  lib.  20,  c.  04.    Pulgar,  part  3,  cap.  61.         ■  Ident. 
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For  a  whole  day,  a  tremendous  fire  kept  thundering  upon 
the  castle  of  Albahar.  The  lombards  discharged  large  stones, 
which  demolished  two  of  the  towers,  and  all  the  battlements 
which  guarded  the  portal.  If  any  Moors  attempted  to  defend 
the  walls  or  repair  the  breaches,  they  were  shot  down  by 
ribadoquines,  and  other  small  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Chris- 
tian soldiery  issued  from  the  camp,  under  cover  of  this  fire  ; 
and,  approaching  the  castles,  discharged  flights  of  arrows  and 
stones  through  the  openings  made  by  the  ordnance. 

At  length,  to  bring  the  siege  to  a  conclusion,  Francisco 
Ramirez  elevated  some  of  the  heaviest  artillery  on  a  mount 
that  rose  in  form  of  a  cone  or  pyramid,  on  the  side  of  the 
river  near  to  Albahar,  and  commanded  both  castles.  This  was 
an  operation  of  great  skill  and  excessive  labor,  but  it  was  re. 
paid  by  complete  success  ;  for  the  Moors  did  not  dare  to  wait 
until  this  terrible  battery  should  discharge  its  fury.  Satisfied 
that  all  further  resistance  was  vain,  the  valiant  alcayde  mad&, 
signal  for  a  parley.  The  articles  of  capitulation  were  soon 
arranged.  The  alcayde  and  his  garrisons  were  permitted  to 
return  in  safety  to  the  city  of  Granada,  and  the  castles  were 
delivered  into  the  possession  of  king  Ferdinand,  on  the  day  of 
the  festival  of  St.  Matthew,  in  the  month  of  September. 
They  were  immediately  repaired,  strongly  garrisoned,  and 
delivered  in  charge  to  the  city  of  Jaen. 

The  effects  of  this  triumph  were  immediately  apparent. 
Quiet  and  security  once  more  settled  upon  the  bishopric.  The 
husbandmen  tilled  their  fields  in  peace,  the  herds  and  flocks 
fattened  unmolested  in  the  pastures,  and  the  vineyards  yielded 
corpulent  skinsful  of  rosy  wine.  The  good  bishop  enjoyed, 
in  the  gratitude  of  his  people,  the  approbation  of  his  con- 
science, the  increase  of  his  revenues,  and  the  abundance  of 
his  table,  a  reward  for  all  his  toils  and  perils.  "  This  glorious 
victory,"  exclaims  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  achieved  Ijy  such 
extraordinary  management  and  infinite  labor,  is  a  shining 
example  of  what  a  bisliop  can  effect,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
faith  and  the  good  of  his  diocese." 
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ENTERPRISE    OF   THE   KNIGHTS   OF    CALATRAVA    AGAINST 

ZALEA. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  important  fortress  of 
Alhama  was  neglected,  and  its  commander,  Don  Guticre  do 
Tadilla,  clavero  of  Calatrava,  reduced  to  great  ])or])lexity, 
The  remnant  of  the  foraging  party,  which  liad  been  surjirised 
and  massacred  by  El  Zagal  when  on  his  way  to  Granuda  to 
receive  the  crown,  haci  returned  in  confusion  and  dismay  to 
the  fortress.  They  could  only  speak  of  their  own  disgrace, 
being  obliged  to  abandon  their  cavalgada,  and  fly,  pursued  by 
a  superior  force :  of  tlie  flower  of  their  party,  the  gallant 
knights  of  Calatrava,  who  had  remained  beliind  in  the  valley, 
tliey  knew  nothing,  A  few  days  cleared  up  the  mystery  of 
tlieir  fate :  tidings  were  brouglit  that  their  bloody  heads  liad 
been  borne  in  triumph  imo  Granada.  The  surviving  knights 
of  Calatrava,  who  formec'.  a  part  of  the  garrison,  burned  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  comrades,  and  to  wipe  ont  the 
stigma  of  this  defeat ;  but  the  clavero  liad  been  rendered  cau- 
tious by  disaster,  —  he  resisted  all  their  entreaties  for  a  foray. 
His  garrison  was  weakened  by  the  loss  of  so  many  of  its 
bravest  men  ;  the  vega  was  patrolled  by  numerous  anrl  power- 
ful squadrons,  sent  forth  by  El  Zagal ;  above  all,  the  niove- 
ment.i  of  the  garrison  were  watched  by  the  warriors  of  Zalea, 
a  strong  town,  only  two  leagues  distant,  on  the  road  towards 
Loxa.  This  place  was  a  continual  check  upon  Alhama  wlien 
in  its  most  powerful  state,  placing  ambuscades  to  entrap  the 
Christian  cavaliers  in  the  course  of  their  sallies.  Frequent 
and  bloody  skirmishes  had  taken  place,  in  consequence ;  and 
the  troops  of  Alhama,  when  returning  from  their  forays,  had 
oft/jii  to  light  their  way  back  through  the  squadrons  of  Zalea. 
Tluis  surrounded  by  dangers,  Don  Gutiere  de  Padilla  restrained 
the  eagerness  of  his  troops  for  a  sally,  knowing  that  any 
additional  disaster  might  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  Alliania. 

In  the  meanwhile,  provisiv  ns  began  to  grow  scarce  ;  they 
were  unable  to  forage  the  country  as  usual  for  supjilies,  and 
depended  for  ndief  upon  the  (!astiliaii  sovereigns.  'I'lie  defeat 
of  the  count  de  Cabra  fiHed  the  measure  of  thtdr  perplexities, 
as  it  interrupted  the  intended  re-en forccments  and  supplies. 
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To  such  extremity  were  they  riMluced,  that  they  were  com- 
pelleii  to  kill  some  of  their  horses  for  provisions. 

I'he  worthy  clavero,  Don  Gutiere  de  I'adilhi.  was  pondering 
one  (lav  on  this  gloomy  state  of  affairs,  when  a  Moor  w;ls 
brou'dit  hefore  him  wlio  liad  surrendered  himself  at  the  gate 
of  Alliama,  and  claimed  au  audience.  Don  Gutiere  was  accus- 
tomed to  visits  of  the  kind  from  renegado  Mooi's,  who  roamed 
the  country  as  spies  and  adalides  ;  but  the  countenance  of  tliis 
man  was  quite  uidinown  to  him.  lie  had  a  box  strapjjcd  to 
his  shoulders,  containing  divers  articles  of  ..dlic,  and  appeared 
to  be  one  of  those  itinerant  traders,  who  often  resorted  to 
Alliaina  and  the  other  garrison  towns,  under  pretext  of  vend- 
iiii^  trivial  merchandise,  such  as  amulets,  perfumes,  and  trin- 
kets, l)Ut  who  often  produced  rich  shawls,  golden  chains  and 
necklaces,  and  valuable  gems  and  jewels. 

The  Moor  requested  a  private  conference  with  the  clavero : 
"I  have  a  precious  jewel,"  said  he,  '"to  dispose  of." 

"  I  want  no  jewels,"  replied  Don  Gutiere. 

<•  For  the  sake  of  him  who  died  on  the  cross,  the  great 
prophet  of  your  faith,"  said  the  Moor,  solemnly,  ''refuse  not 
my  request ;  the  jewel  I  speak  of  you  alone  can  purchase, 
but  I  can  only  treat  about  it  in  secret." 

Don  Gutiere  perceived  there  was  something  hidden  under 
these  mystic  and  figurative  terms,  in  which  tlie  JNIoors  wcn-e 
often  accustomed  to  talk.  Pie  motioned  to  his  attendants  to 
retire.  When  they  were  alone,  the  Moor  looked  cautiously 
around  the  apartment,  and  then,  approaching  close  to  the 
knight,  demanded  in  a  low  voice,  "  Wliat  wiid  you  give  me  if 
1  deliver  the  fortress  of  Zalea  into  your  hands  ?  " 

Don  Gutiere  looked  with  surprise  at  the  humble  individual 
that  made  such  a  suggestion. 

"  What  means  have  you,"  said  he,  "  of  effecting  such  a  prop- 
osition ?  " 

''I  have  a  brother  in  the  garrison  of  Zalea,"  replieil  the 
Moor,  "  who,  for  a  proper  compensation,  would  admit  a  body 
of  troops  into  the  citadel." 

Don  Gutiere  turiuMl  a  scrutinizing  eye  upon  the  Moor. 
"What  right  have  1  to  believe,"  said  he,  "that  thou  wilt  be 
truer  to  me,  than  to  those  of  thy  blood  and  thy  religion  ?  " 

*' I  renounce  all  ties  to  them,  either  of  blood  or  ndigion," 
replied  the  Moor;  "my  mother  was  a  Christian  cai)tive  ;  her 
country  shall  lienceforth  he  mv  country,  md  her  faitli  my 
faitli."^ 
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The  doubts  of  Don  Gutiere  were  not  dispellod  by  this  pro 
ssion  of  mongrel  Christianity.     "  Granting  tJie  siiiceritv  nf 


ity  of 


thy  conversion,"  said  he,"  art  thou  under  no  obligations  ^f 
gratitude  or  duty  to  the  alcayde  of  the  fortress  thou  wouldst 
betray  ?  " 

The  eyes  of  the  Moor  flashed  fire  at  the  words ;  he  gnashed 
his  teeth  with  fury.  "The  alcayde,"  cried  he,  "  is  a  do"' 
He  has  deprived  my  brother  of  his  just  share  of  booty  he 
has  robbed  me  of  my  merchandise,  treated  me  worse  thjin  n 
Jew  when  I  murmured  at  his  injustice,  and  onlercd  me  to  bij 
thrust  forth  ignominiously  from  his  walls.  iMay  the  (.iuh- 
of  God  fall  upon  my  head,  if  I  rest  content  until  1  have  full 


revenge 


t" 


"  Enough,"  said  Don  Gutiere :  "  I  trust  more  to  thy  revenue 
than  thy  religion." 

The  good  clavero  called  a  council  of  his  officers.  Tic 
knigtits  of  Calatrava  were  unanimous  for  the  enterprise  — 
zealous  to  appease  the  manes  of  their  slaughtered  cojurades. 
Don  Gutiere  reminded  them  of  the  state  of  the  garrison 
enreebled  by  their  late  losS;  and  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
defence  of  the  walls.  The  cavalier?  . T'plied  that  there  was  no 
achievement  without  risk,  and  t'lat  the.  3  would  have  been  no 
great  actions  recorded  iii  history.  h.;:d  there  not  been  daring 
spirits  ready  to  peril  life  to  gain  renown. 

Don  Gutiere  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  knights,  for  to 
have  resisted  any  further  might  have  drawn  on  him  the  inipu- 
tation  of  timidity:  he  ascertained  by  trusty  spies  that  every- 
thing in  Zalea  remained  in  the  usual  state,  and  he  made  all 
the  requisite  arrangements  for  the  attack. 

When  the  appoirted  night  arrived,  all  the  cavaliers  were 
anxious  to  engage  in  the  enterprise;  but  the  individuals  were 
decided  by  lot.  They  set  out,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Moor;  and  when  they  had  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Zaloa, 
they  bound  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  their  leader  pledged 
Irs  kni'^htly  word  to  strike  him  dead  oi'  che  first  sign  of  treach- 
ery,    lie  then  bade  him  to  lead  the  wiy. 

It  was  near  midnight,  when  they  reached  the  walls  of  the 
'ortvess.  They  paspr  i  silently  along  until  they  found  thorn- 
*i«'l'-e;'.  beloA'/  the  citadel.  Here  their  guide  made  a  low  and 
preconoerted  signal :  it  was  answered  from  above,  and  a  cord 
i-'t  down  from  the  wall.  The  knights  attached  to  it  a  ladder, 
win?  b  ^  as  drawn  up  and  fasteiHMi.  Gutiere  Mufioz  was  the 
f^vtt  ..iiat  mounted,  followed  by  Pedro  dff  Alvarado,  both  brave 
and  iiardy  soldiers.     A  handful  succeeded ;  they  were  attacked 
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by  a  p.'ii'ty  of  f^uanls,  but  lield  tliein  at  bay  until  more  of  tlicir 
coiur.'ules  asoeiidcil ;  with  their  assioLunoc^,  they  gained  jios- 
session  of  a  tower  and  part  of  the  wall.  The  garrison,  by  this 
time  was  aroused :  but  before  they  could  reacli  the  scene  of 
;t(;tioii,  most  of  the  cavaliers  were  within  the  battlements. 
A  bloody  contest  raged  for  about  an  hour  —  several  of  the 
Christians  wen>  slain,  but  many  of  the  Afoors ;  at  length  the 
fiitail'.'l  was  carried,  and  the  town  submiuoed  without  resistance. 

Tims  tlid  the  gallant  knights  of  Calatrava  gain  the  strong 
town  of  Zalea  with  scarcely  any  loss,  and  atone  for  the  inglori- 
ous (U'l'eat  of  their  companions  by  El  Zagal.  They  found  tlie 
iiiii!,'aziiK'3  of  the  place  well  stored  with  provisioHS,  and  were 
eiKiblt'(l  to  carry  a  seasonable  supply  to  their  own  famishing 
garrison, 

Tlie  tidings  of  tliis  event  reached  the  sovereigns,  just  after 
the  surrender  of  Cambil  and  Albahar.  They  were  greatly 
rcjoieod  at  this  additional  success  of  their  arms,  and  immedi- 
ately sent  strong  re-enforcements  and  ample  supplies  for  both 
Alh'ama  and  Zalea.  They  then  dismissed  the  army  for  the 
winter.  F(!rdinand  and  Isabella  retired  to  Alcala  de  Henares, 
where  the  queen,  on  the  16th  of  JX'cember,  1485,  gave  birth 
to  the  princess  Catharine,  afterwards  wife  of  Henry  Vlll.  of 
Enghind.  'I'hus  pnjsperously  terminated  the  checkered  cam- 
paign of  this  important  year. 


-r . 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

DEATH  OF  MULEY  AHUL  HASSAN. 

MuT.KV  AnDALLAii  KL  Zadal  luul  bccu  received  with  great 
acclamations  at  Granada,  on  his  return  from  defeating  the 
count  de  ('abra.  He  had  endeavored  to  turn  his  victory  to 
the  L,'reatest  atlvantage,  with  his  subjects;  giving  tilts  and 
touriKunents.  and  other  public  festivities,  in  which  the  INIoors 
delit,'lit('d.  The  loss  of  the  castles  of  Cambil  and  Albahar, 
anil  of  the  fortress  of  Zalea,  however,  clu'cked  tliis  sudden  tide 
of  popularity :  and  some  of  the  tickle  ]H)pulace  began  to  doubt 
wlu'tlier  they  had  not  been  rather  precipitate  in  deposing  his 
hrothcr,  Muley  Abul  Hassan. 

That  sujierannuatcul  monarch  remained  in  his  faithful  town 
of  Almun(!car,  on  the  border  of  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded 
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!)y  a  few  adherents,  together  with  his  wife  Zoraya  and  his 
(•JiiJdreu ;  and  he  had  all  his  treasures  safe  in  his  ])ossession. 
The  fiery  heart  of  the  old  king  was  almost  burnt  out,  and  all 
his  powers  of  doing  either  harm  or  good  seemed  at  an  end. 

While  in  this  passive  and  helpless  state,  liis  brother  El 
Zagal  manifested  a  sudden  anxiety  for  his  health.  He  had 
him  removed,  with  .''11  tenderness  and  care,  to  Salobnfm^ 
another  fortress  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  famous  fur  it.-] 
pure  anc  saluljrious  air;  and  the  alcaydo,  who  was  a  devok'il 
adherent  to  El  Zagal,  was  charged  to  have  especial  care  that 
nothing  was  wanting  to  the  comfort  and  solace  of  lii«  bro- 
ther. 

Salobrena  was  a  small  town,  situated  on  a  lofty  and  rocky 
hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  iM-autiful  and  fertile  vega,  shut  up  on 
three  si  'es  by  mountains,  and  openi  ig  on  the  fourth  to  ihe 
Mrditerrane  ui.  Tt  was  protected  by  strong  walls  and  a 
powerful  castle,  and,  being  deemed  impregnable,  was  ofteu 
used  by  the  Moorish  kings  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  their 
treasures.  They  were  accustomed  also  to  assign  it  as  a  resi- 
dence for  such  of  their  sons  and  brothers  as  might  endanger 
the  security  of  their  reign.  Here  the  princes  lived,  in  luxu- 
rious repose  :  t'iioy  had  dtdicious  gardens,  perfumed  baths,  a 
harem  of  beauties  at  their  cominaiul  —  nothing  was  deified 
tlieiu  but  the  liberty  to  depart;  that  alone  was  wanting  to 
render  this  abode  an  earthly  paradise. 

Such  was  the  delightful  place  appointed  by  El  Zagal  for  the 
residence  oi  bis  brotlier;  but,  uotwitlistanding  its  wonderi'ul 
he  «-ld  monarch  had  not  been  removed  thither  many 
lib  (.  \pired.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in 
lus  deatli  life  wii.h  him  had  long  been  glimmering  in  the 
soeker.,  ;-nd  ;<u  son;i.  time  past  he  might  ra*'.her  have  been 
miinbered  \-3r,h  i.ae  dead  tlian  with  the  living.  The  public, 
lunvever,  are  fi.Ti }  uf  seeing  things  in  a  sinist»>r  and  mysttfrioiis 
point  of  view  ..nd  there  were  mi^ny  dark  surmises  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  rent.  El  Zagal  acted  in  a  niaimer  to  heighten 
thes'i  suspicioi  ■  he  caused  tlie  treasures  of  his  deceased 
brother  to  be  pa»*ked  on  mules  and  brouglit  to  Granada,  where 
h<  took  possession  of  th<Mn,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  children 
of  Abul  Hassan.  Tlu-  s.altana  Zoraya  and  her  two  sons  were 
lodged  in  tlie  Alhambra,  in  the  tower  of  Comares.  This  was 
a  residence  in  a  ])alace  —  but  it  liad  proved  a  royal  prison  to 
the  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra,  and  her  yoid,hful  son  lioabdil. 
Tii»n-e  the  Uiihai)iiy  /  iraya  had  time  to  meditate  upon  the  dis- 
appointment of  iV  those  ambitious  schemes  for  herself  and 
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childroii,  for  which  she  h.ad  staiued  her  conscience  with  S(i 

many  crimes. 

The  corpse  of  old  Muley  was  also  brought  to  Granada,  not 
in  state  becoming  the  remains  of  a  once  powerful  sovereign, 
but  transported  on  a  mule,  like  the  corpse  of  the  poorest  peas- 
ant. It  received  no  honor  or  ceremonial  from  El  Zagal,  and 
a])pears  to  have  been  interred  obscurely,  to  prevent  any  popu- 
lar sensation;  and  it  is  recorded  by  an  ancient  and  faithful 
chronicler  of  the  time,  that  the  body  of  the  old  monarch  was 
deposited  by  two  Cliristiau  tiaptives  in  his  osariu,  or  charnel- 
house.'  Such  was  the  eiul  of  the  turbulent  Muley  Abul 
Hassan,  who,  after  passing  liis  life  in  constant  contests  for 
empire,  could  scarce  gain  (j^uiet  admission  into  the  corner  of  a 
sepulchre. 

:so  sooner  were  the  popiilace  well  assured  that  old  Muley 
Abul  Hassan  was  dead,  and  beyond  recovery,  than  they  all 
beijau  to  extol  his  memory  and  deplore  his  loss.  They 
admitted  that  he  had  been  tierce  and  cruel,  but  then  he  had 
been  brave ;  he  had,  to  be  sure,  pulled  this  war  upon  their 
heads,  but  he  had  likewise  been  crushed  by  it.  In  a  word,  he 
was  dead  ;  and  his  death  atoned  for  every  fault ;  for  a  king, 
recently  dead,  is  generally  either  a  hero  or  a  saint. 

In  ])roportiou  as  they  ceased  to  hate  old  Muley,  they  began 
to  hate  liis  brother.  The  circumstanoos  of  the  old  king's 
death,  tlie  eagerness  to  appro])riate  his  treasures,  the  scanda- 
lous neglect  of  his  corpse,  and  the  imprisonment  of  his  sultana 
and  children,  all  filled  the  public  mind  with  gloomy  suspi- 
cions ;  and  the  epithet  of  Fratricide  !  was  sometimes  sul)- 
stituted  for  that  of  El  Zagal,  in  tlie  low  murmurings  of  the 
people. 

As  the  public  must  always  have  some  object  to  like  as  well 
as  to  hate,  there  began  once  more  to  be  an  inquiry  after  their 
futfitive  king.  l-)oaV)dil  el  Chico.  Tliat  unfortunate  monarch 
was  still  at  (Jordova,  existing  on  tlie  cool  courtesy  and  meagre 
friendsliip  of  Ferdinand;  which  had  waned  exceedingly  ever 
since  Hoabdil  had  ceased  to  have  any  influence  in  his  late 
dominions.  Tlie  reviving  interest  expressed  in  liis  fate  by 
the  Moorisli  public,  and  certain  secret  overtures  made  to  him, 
once  more  aroused  the  sympathy  of  Ferdinand  :  be  advised 
Boalxlil  again  to  set  up  bis  standard  within  the  frontiers  of 
Granada,  aTid  furnished  him  with  money  and  means  for  the 
purpose,     lioabdil  advanced   but   a   little  way  into   his   late 
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territories ;  lie  took  up  his  post  at  Velez  el  Blaiujo,  a  .stroni! 
town  on  tilt-  coutines  of  Miiroia;  there  ho  established  thr 
shadow  of  a  court,  and  stood,  as  it  were,  with  one  foot  over 
the  border,  and  ready  to  draw  that  back  upon  the  least  alarm 
J  lis  presence  in  the  kingdom,  however,  and  his  assumption  of 
royal  state,  gave  life  to  his  faction  in  Granada.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Albaycin,  the  poorest  but  most  warlike  part  of 
the  {)opulace,  were  generally  in  his  favor :  the  more  rich 
courtly,  and  aristocratical  inhabitants  of  the  quarter  of  the 
Alhanibra,  rallied  round  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  stable 
authority,  and  supported  the  throne  of  El  Zagal.  So  it  is,  in 
th(i  admirable  order  of  sublunary  affairs  :  everything  seeks  its 
kind ;  the  rich  befriend  the  rich,  the  powerful  stand  by  tlit 
powerful,  the  poor  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  poor  —  and  thus 
a  universal  harmony  prevails. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

OF   THE   CHRISTIAN    ARMY  WHICH    ASSEMBLED    AT  THE  CITY  OF 

CORDOVA. 

Great  and  glorious  was  the  style  with  which  the  Catholic 
sovereigas  opened  another  year's  campaigii  of  tliis  eventful 
war.  iu  was  like  commencing  another  act  of  a  stately  and 
heroic  drama,  where  the  cuitain  rises  to  the  insj)iriug  sound 
of  martial  melody,  and  the  whole  stage  glitters  with  the  array 
of  warriors  and  the  pomp  of  arms.  The  ancient  city  cf  Cor- 
dova was  the  place  appointed  by  the  sovereigns  for  tlie  asseni 
blage  of  the  troops  ;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  148r),  ihj  fair 
valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  resounded  with  the  shrill  Lliistof 
trumpet,  and  the  impatient  neighing  of  the  war-horse.  In  this 
splendid  era  of  Spanish  chivalry,  there  was  a  rivalship  among 
tlie  nobles  who  most  should  distinguish  himself  by  the  splen- 
dor  of  his  appearance,  and  the  number  and  equipments  of  his 
feudal  followers.  Every  day  beheld  some  cavalier  of  note,  the 
representative  of  some  proud  and  iwwerful  house,  entering 
the  gates  of  Cordova  with  sound  of  trumpet,  and  displaying 
his  banner  and  device,  renowned  in  many  a  contest.  He  would 
ajipear  in  sumy)tuous  array,  surnnnided  by  pages  and  lackeys 
no  less  gorgeously  attired,  and  followed  by  a  host  of  vassals 
and  retainers,  horse  and  foot,  all  admirably  equipped  in  bur- 
nished iirmor. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  duke 
,f  lufiintado;  who  may  be  cited  as  a  picture  of  a  warlike  noble 
)f  those  times.  He  brought  with  liim  live  hundred  nien-at- 
ariiis  of  his  household,  armed  and  mounted  a  la  ijbieta  and  a  la 
mdsd-  The  cavaliers  who  attended  him  wtrc  nnignificontly 
armtd  and  dressed.  The  housings  of  fifty  of  his  liorses  were 
of  rich  cloth,  embroidered  with  gold  ;  and  others  were  of 
brocade.  The  sumpter  mules  liad  housings  of  the  same,  with 
halters  of  silk;  while  the  bridles,  head-pieces,  and  all  the 
harnessing  glittered  with  silver. 

The  camp  equipage  of  these  noble  and  luxurious  warriors 
(vas  equally  magnificent.  Their  tents  were  gay  pavilions,  of 
various  colors,  fitted  up  with  silken  hangings  and  decorated 
with  fluttering  peinions.  They  had  vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
for  the  service  of  their  tables,  as  if  they  were  about  to  engage 
ill  Tv  course  of  stately  feasts  and  courtly  revels,  instead  of  the 
stern  eiiccunters  of  rugged  and  mountainous  warfare.  Some- 
times tliey  passed  through  the  streets  of  Cordova  at  night,  in 
si)leiulid  cavalcade,  witli  great  numbers  of  lighted  torches,  the 
rws  of  which  falling  upon  polished  armor  and  nodding 
plumes,  and  silken  scarfs,  and  trappings  of  golden  embroidery, 
iilied  all  beliolders  with  admiration.^ 

But  it  wa?  not  the  chivalry  of  Spain  alone  wliich  thronged 
the  streets  of  Cordova.  The  fame  of  this  war  had  spread 
throughout  Christendom  :  it  was  considered  a  kind  of  crusade  ; 
ami  Catholic  knights  from  all  parts  hastened  to  signalize 
themselves  in  so  hcly  a  cause.  There  were  several  valiant 
chevaliers  from  France,  among  whom  the  most  distinguished 
was  Gaston  du  Leon,  Seneschal  of  Toulouse.  With  him  came 
a  gallant  train,  well  armed  and  mounted,  and  decorated  with 
rich  surcoats  and  panaches  of  feathers.  These  cavaliers,  it  is 
said,  eclipsed  all  others  in  the  light  festivities  of  the  court : 
they  were  devoted  to  the  fair,  but  not  after  the  solemn  and 
passionate  manner  of  the  Spanish  lovers  ;  they  were  gay,  gal- 
lant, and  joyous  in  their  amours,  and  captivated  by  the  viva- 
city of  their  attacks.  They  were  at  first  held  in  light  estimation 
by  the  grave  and  stately  Spanish  knights,  until  they  made 
themselves  to  be  respected  by  their  wonderful  prowess  in  the 
field. 

Tiie  most  conspicuous  of  the  volunteers,  however,  who  ap- 
peared in  Cordova  on  this  occasion,  was  an  English  knight  of 
royal  connection.     This  was  the  lord  Scales,  earl  of  Kivers, 
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brotlier  to  the  queen  of  Eiifjlaiid,  wife  of  Henry  Vir.  He  had 
distinguished  liimsolf  in  the  preceding  yi'ar,  at  liu!  hattlo  o| 
liosworth  field,  where  Henry  Tudor,  then  earl  of  UichiuonJ 
overcame  Richard  HI.  That  decisive  battle  having  loit  tlu! 
country  at  peace,  the  earl  of  iiivers,  having  conccivcil  a  ijas' 
sion  for  warlike  scenes,  repaired  to  the  Castilian  court,  to  ktii) 
liis  arms  in  exercise,  in  a  campaign  against  the  Moors.  !!« 
brought  with  him  a  hundred  archers,  all  dexterous  with  the 
l()ng-l)0W  and  the  cloth-yard  arrow;  also  two  liundriidyounien 
armed  cajt-a-pic,  who  fought  with  pike  aiul  battle-axe.  —  men 
robust  of  frame,  and  of  prodigious  strengtli.  'I'he  worthy 
padre  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  describes  this  stranger  kiiii,'lit 
and  his  followers  with  his  accustomed  accuracy  and  minute. 
ness. 

"  This  cavalier,"  he  observes,  "  was  from  the  far  island  of 
England,  and  brought  with  him  a  train  of  his  vassals;  lueu  wIid 
liad  been  hardened  in  certain  civil  wars  which  raged  in  tlieir 
country.  They  were  a  comely  race  of  men,  but  too  hiir  uinl 
fresh  for  warriors,  not  having  the  sunburnt  warlike  hue  of  our 
old  Castilian  soldiery.  They  were  huge  feeders  also,  and  deep 
carousers,  and  could  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  sober 
diet  of  our  troops,  but  must  fain  eat  and  drink  after  the  inauiier 
of  their  own  country.  They  were  often  noisy  and  unruly,  also, 
in  their  wassail ;  and  their  quarter  of  the  earap  was  pntne  tob« 
a  scene  of  loud  revel  and  sudden  brawl.  They  were,  withal,  o! 
great  pride,  yet  it  was  not  like  our  inflammable  Spanish  pride; 
they  stood  not  much  upon  the  pundonor,  the  high  i)unctilio.  an  i 
rarely  drew  tlie  stiletto  in  their  disputes ;  but  their  jn-ide  \\-a> 
silent  and  contumelious.  Though  from  a  remote  and  soinewlmt 
barbarous  island,  they  believed  themselves  the  most  ])erfect 
men  upon  earth,  and  magnified  their  chieftain,  the  lord  Scales, 
beyond  the  greatest  of  their  grandees.  With  all  this,  it  inusi 
be  said  of  them  that  they  were  nuirvellous  good  men  in  tlie 
field,  dexterous  archers,  and  powerful  with  the  battle-axe.  h 
their  great  pride  and  self-will,  they  always  sought  to  press  in 
the  advance  and  take  the  post  of  danger,  trying  to  outvie  our 
Spanish  chivalry.  They  did  not  rush  on  fiercely  to  the  fi;,dit, 
nor  make  a  brilliant  onset  like  the  Moorish  and  Spanish  troops, 
but  they  went  into  the  fight  del'berately  and  persisted  obsti- 
nately, and  were  slow  to  find  out  when  they  were  beaten. 
Withal  they  were  much  esteemed,  yet  little  liked  by  our  sol 
diery,  who  considered  them  stanch  eoinpanions  in  the  field,  yet 
coveted  but  little  fellowship  with  them  in  the  camp. 

"Their  commander,  the  lord  Scales,  was  an  accomplished 
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cavalifr,  of  gracious  and  noblo  prosonoe  and  fair  spench  ;  it 
was  a  iiiiirvcl  to  seo  so  nuu;li  ctnirlesy  in  a  l<iiij,'iit  hroufjht  up 
so  far  Iroin  our  Castilian  court.  He  was  much  honored  hy  tlie 
kin<T  and  (pieon,  and  found  great  favor  witli  the  fair  dames 
about  tlie  court,  who  indeed  are  ratlier  prone  to  be  pleased  witli 
foreign  cavaliers.  He  W(Mit  always  in  costly  state,  att(Mided  by 
pai,'('S  and  esquires,  and  accompanied  l)y  noble  youni,'  cavaliers 
of  his  country,  who  had  enrolksd  themselves  under  his  banner, 
to  learn  the  g(!ntle  exercise  of  arms.  In  all  pagi-ants  and  fes- 
tivals, the  eyes  of  the  populace  wen;  attracted  by  the  singular 
bearing  and  rich  array  of  the  English  earl  and  his  train,  who 
prided  themselves  in  always  a])pearing  in  the  garb  and  manner 
of  their  country  —  and  were  indeed  something  very  magniti- 
ceut,  delectable,  and  strange  to  behold." 

The  worthy  chronicler  is  no  less  elaborate  in  his  description 
of  the  Masters  of  Santiago,  Calatrava,  and  Alcantara,  aiul  their 
valiant  knights,  arnu'd  at  all  points,  and  decorated  with  the 
badges  of  their  orders.  These,  he  afHrms,  were  the  flower  of 
Christian  chivalry  :  being  constantly  in  service,  they  became 
more  stead  fast  and  acconiplished  in  discipline,  than  the  irregular 
and  temporary  levies  of  the  feudal  nobles.  Calm,  solemn,  and 
stately,  they  sat  like  towers  upon  their  powerful  cliargers.  On 
parades,  they  manifested  none  of  the  show  and  ostentation  of 
the  other  troops :  neither,  in  battle,  did  they  endeavor  to  sig- 
nalize themselves  by  any  fiery  vivacity,  or  desj)erate  and  vain- 
glorious exploit — everything,  with  them,  was  measured  and 
sedate ;  yet  it  was  observed  that  none  were  more  warlike  in 
their  apj)earance  in  the  camp,  or  more  terrible  for  their  achieve- 
ments in  the  field. 

The  gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  Spanish  nobles  fouiul  but 
little  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereigns.  They  saw  that  it 
caused  a  competition  in  expense,  ruinous  to  cavaliers  of  nu)d- 
erate  fortune;  and  they  feared  that  a  softness  and  effeminacy 
might  thus  be  introduced,  incompatible  with  the  stern  nature  of 
the  war.  They  signified  their  disapj)robation  to  several  of  the 
principal  noblemen,  and  recommended  a  more  sober  and  soldier- 
like display  while  in  actual  service. 

"These  are  rare  troops  for  a  tourney,  my  lord,"  said  Ferdi- 
nand to  the  duke  of  Infantado,  as  he  beheld  his  retainers  glitter- 
ing in  gold  and  embroidery ;  '•  but  gold,  though  gorgeous,  is 
soft  and  yielding; :  iron  is  the  metal  for  the  field." 

"Sire,"  replied  the  duke,  "if  my  men  parade  in  gold,  your 
majesty  will  find  they  fight  with  steel."  The  king  smiled,  but 
shook  his  head,  and  the  duke  treasured  up  his  speech  iu  his 
heart 
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It  lem.iins  now  to  reveal  the  immediate  object  of  this  iiii-^'litv 
and  chivalrous  preparation  ;  vhich  had,  in  fact,  the  graliticaiiou 
of  a  royal  pique  at  bottom,  'I'he  severe  lesson  which  Ferdi- 
nand had  received  from  the  veteran  Ali  Atar,  before  tlie  walls 
of  Loxti,  though  it  had  been  of  great  service  in  rendering  him 
wary  in  his  attacks  upon  fortified  places,  yet  rankled  sorely  in 
his  mind;  and  he  had  ever  since  held  Loxa  in  peculiar  o(liuin. 
It  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  belli  ,'erent  aiul  troublcsonnj 
cities  on  the  borders;  incessantly  harassing  Andalusia  by  ii.s 
incursions.  It  also  intervened  between  the  Christian  territo- 
ries and  Alhania,  and  other  important  places  gained  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  For  all  these  reasons,  king  F-'nlinaiul 
had  determined  to  make  another  grand  attempt  upon  uliis  war- 
rior city ;  and  for  this  purpose,  he  hail  summoned  to  the  fiuhl 
his  most  powerful  chivalry. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  that  the  king  sallied  fnim  Cor- 
dova, at  the  head  of  liis  army,  lie  had  twelve  thousand  (mv- 
airy  and  forty  thousand  foot-soldiers,  armed  with  cross-ljows, 
lances,  and  arquebuses.  There  were  six  tiiousand  jiidiuirs. 
with  hatchets,  pickaxes,  :vnd  crowbars,  for  levelling  mads,  lie 
took  with  him,  also,  a  gn-at  train  of  himbards  and  other  heavv 
artillery,  with  a  body  of  Germans  skilled  in  the  service  of 
ordnance  and  the  art  of  battering  walls. 

It  was  a  glorious  spectacle  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  to 
behold  tliis  pompous  pageant  issuing  forth  from  Cordova,  the 
pennons  and  devices  of  the  proudest  liouses  of  Spain,  witli 
those  of  gallant  stranger  knights,  fluttt'ring  above  a  sea  of 
crests  and  plumes ;  to  see  it  slowly  moving,  with  Hash  of 
helm,  and  cuirass,  and  buckler,  across  the  ancient  bridj^c,  aiui 
reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadahpiivir,  while  the  n.iijhof 
steed  and  blast  of  trumj)et  vibrated  in  the  air,  and  resouiidnl 
to  the  distant  mountains.  "  Hut,  above  all,"  ct)ii(duilcs  the 
good  father,  with  his  accustomed  zeal,  ''  it  was  triuniphant  to 
Ijehold  the  standard  of  the  faith  everywhere  displayed,  and  to 
reflect  that  this  was  no  worldly-minded  army,  intent  u])oii 
some  temporal  scheme  of  ambition  or  reveng(;;  but  a  (!liri.sti:ui 
liost,  bound  on  a  crusade  to  extirpate  the  vile  seed  (d'  Ma- 
homet from  the  laud,  and  to  extend  the  pure  dominion  of 
the  church." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

BO\r  FRESH   COMMOTIONS    UROKE   OUT    IN    GRANADA,    AND   HOW 
THE    TEOl'LE    UNDERTOOK    TO    ALLAY    THEM. 


WiiiLK  perfect  unity  of  object  and  harmony  of  operation 
cave  power  to  the  Christian  arms,  the  devoted  kingdom  of 
Granada  continued  a  prey  to  internal  feuds.  The  transient 
popularity  of  El  Zagal  had  declined  ever  since  the  death  of 
his  brother,  aiul  the  party  of  lioabdil  was  daily  gaining 
strength :  tlie  Albayciu  and  the  Alhambra  were  again  arrayed 
.rainst  cac^li  other  in  deadly  strife,  and  the  streets  of  unhappy 
Granada  were  daily  dyed  in  the  blood  of  her  children.  In  the 
miilst  of  these  dissensions,  tidings  arrived  of  tlie  formidable 
army  assembling  at  Cordova.  The  rival  factions  paused  in 
tlieir  infatuated  brawls,  and  were  roused  to  a  temporary  sense 
of  the  coinnion  danger.  They  forthwith  resorted  to  their  old 
expedient  of  new-modelling  their  government,  or  rather  of 
making  and  unmaking  kings.  The  elevation  of  El  Zagal  to 
tlie  throne  had  not  produced  the  olesired  effect  —  what  then 
was  to  be  done  ?  Recall  Boabdil  el  Chico,  and  acknowledge 
liim  again  as  sovereign  ?  While  they  were  in  a  po])ular 
tumult  of  deliberation,  Hamet  Aben  Zarrax,  surnamed  El 
Santo,  rose  among  them.  This  was  the  same  wild,,  melan- 
choly man,  who  had  predicted  the  woes  of  Granada.  He 
issued  from  one  of  the  caverns  of  the  adjacent  height  which 
overhangs  the  Darro,  and  has  since  been  called  the  Holy 
ilountain.  His  ai)pearance  was  more  haggard  than  ever ; 
for  the  unheeded  spirit  of  projjhecy  seemed  to  have  turned 
inwardly,  and  preyed  upon  his  vitals.  "Beware,  O  Moslems," 
exclaimed  he,  "of  men  who  are  eager  to  govern,  yet  are  unable 
to  protect.  Why  slaughter  each  other  for  El  Chico  or  El 
Zagal?  Let  your  kings  renounce  their  contests,  unite  for 
the  salvation  of  Granada,  or  let  them  be  deposed." 

Hainet  Aben  Zarrax  had  long  been  revered  as  a  saint  —  he 
was  now  considered  an  oracle.  The  old  men  and  the  nobles 
immediately  consulted  together,  how  the  two  rival  kings 
might  be  brought  to  accord.  They  had  tried  most  expe- 
dients: it  was  now  determined  to  divide  the  kingdom 
between  them  ;  giving  Granada,  Malaga,  Velez  Malaga,  Al- 
meria,  Almunecar,  and  tlnnr  dependencies,  to  El  Zagal  —  and 
the  residue  to  Boabdil  el  Chico.     Among  the  cities  ,ranted  to 
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the  latter,  Loxa  was  iiarticularly  spcinfuMl,  with  a  condition 
that  he  shoukl  immediately  take  coinnuiml  ol'  it,  in  iicison. 
for  the  council  thought  the  I'avor  lu;  eujoyi-d  with  iju'  (;J 
tilian  monarchs  might  avert  the  threatened  attacl;. 

El  Zagal  readily  agreed  to  this  arrangement ;  li(>  hud  IjctM, 
hastily  elevated  to  the  throne  by  an  ebullition  of  ili,.  hcoiiln 
and  might  be  as  hastily  cast  down  again.  It  seeu.'cd  Jiim  ^,^^!^ 
half  of  a  kingdom  to  which  he  had  no  hereditary  right,  iindhf 
trusted  to  force  or  fraud  to  gain  the  other  hall  lierealicr.  '[\^^, 
Avily  old  monarch  even  S(Mit  a  deputation  to  his  neidi.w.  umi^. 
ing  a  merit  of  offering  him  cheerfully  the  half  whicii  hi-  hmi 
thus  been  compelled  to  relinciuisli,  and  inviting  him  to  I'nter 
into  ail  amicable  coalition  for  the  good  of  the  (lountiv. 

The  heart  of  Boabdil  shrunk  from  all  c(»niHcii(iii  with  a 
man  who  had  soi'.ght  his  life,  and  whom  lu'  regar  led  as  the 
murderer  of  his  kindred,  lie  acreepted  one-half  of  the  kin". 
dom  as  an  offtu"  from  the  nation,  not  to  be  rejected  by  a  imnn; 
who  scarcely  held  possession  of  the  ground  lie  stood  (jh.  Up 
asserted,  nevertheless,  his  absolute  right  to  the  whole,  aiid 
only  submitted  to  the  partition  out  of  anxiety  for  the  picsiiit 
good  of  his  people.  He  assembled  his  handful  of  adhfi'cuts, 
and  prepared  to  hasten  to  Loxa.  As  he  niountiMl  Ids  horse  lo 
depart,  llanuit  Aben  Zarrax  stood  suddenly  before  him.  -lit; 
true  to  thy  country  and  thy  faitli,"  cried  he  :  "  hold  no  furtluT 
communication  with  these  Christian  dogs.  Trust  not  the 
hollow-hearted  friendship  of  the  Castilian  king  ;  he  is  niiiiini,' 
the  earth  beneath  thy  feet.  Choose  oni;  of  two  things;  bo  ;i 
sovereign  or  a  slave  —  thou  canst  not  be  both." 

Boabdil  ruminated  on  these  words ;  he  made  'iiany  wise 
resolutions,  but  he  was  ])ron(i  always  to  act  from  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  and  was  luifortunately  given  to  temporize  in 
his  i)olicy.  He  wrote  to  Ferdinand,  informing  him  that  Loxa 
anil  certain  other  cities  had  returned  to  their  allegiance.  ;iii(i 
that  he  held  them  as  vassal  to  the  Ca.-tilian  ci'owi..  ,ic(Mirdiii;' 
to  their  convention.  He  (!onjured  hiui.  therelore,  to  refrain 
from  any  nu'ditatcd  attack,  otTeriug  I'ree  passage  to  the  Spun- 
ish  army  to  Malaga,  or  any  other  place  under  the  domiiiiuiiof 
his  uncle.' 

Ferdinand  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaty,  and  to  all  pro- 
fessions of  friendshi[)  and  vassalage.  HoalMlil  was  iiotliiic.,' tc 
him,  but  as  an  ii-strument  for  stirring  up  tlu^  llaines  (d'  civil 
war.     He   now  insisteil   that   he   had   enteri'd   into  a  hostile 

>  Zurita,  lib.  20,  c.68. 
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leaRUC  with  his  uncle,  and  liad  consequently  forfeited  all 
claims  to  his  indulgence  ;  and  he  prosecuted,  with  greater 
earnestness,  his  campaign  against  the  city  of  Loxa. 

"Thus,"  observes  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  ''thus 
did  this  most  sagacious  sovereign  act  upon  the  text  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Evangelist  St.  Luke,  that  '  a  kingdoni 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'  He  had  induced  these 
iufidels  to  waste  and  destroy  themselves  by  internal  dissen- 
sions and  finally  cast  forth  the  survivor ;  while  the  Moorish 
luonarchs,  by  their  ruinous  contests,  made  good  the  old  Casti- 
lian  proverb  in  cases  of  civil  war, '  El  vencido  vencido,  y  el  venci- 
dor  perdido,'  (the  conquered  conquered,  and  the  conqueror 
unaoue.) 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


HOW  KING   FERDINAND  HELD  A  COUNCIL  OF  WAR  AT  THE  ROCK 

OF    THE    LOVERS. 

The  royal  army,  on  its  march  against  Loxa,  lay  encamped, 
one  pleasant  evening  in  May,  in  a  meadow  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Yeguas,  around  the  foot  of  a  lofty  cliff  called  the 
Rock  of  the  Lovers.  The  quarters  of  each  nobleman  formed 
as  it  were  a  seperate  little  encampment ;  his  stately  pavilion, 
surmounted  by  his  fluttering  pennon,  rising  above  the  sur- 
rounding tents  of  his  vassals  and  retainers.  A  little  apart 
from  the  others,  as  it  were  in  proud  reserve,  was  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  English  earl.  It  was  sumptuous  in  its  furniture, 
and  complete  in  all  its  munitions.  Archers,  and  soldiers 
armed  with  battle-axes,  kept  guard  around  it ;  while  above, 
the  standard  of  England  rolled  out  its  ample  folds,  and 
flapped  in  the  evening  breeze. 

The  mingled  sounds  of  various  tongues  and  nations  were 
heard  from  the  soldiery,  as  they  watered  their  horses  in  the 
stream,  or  busied  themselves  round  the  fires  which  began  to 
glow,  here  and  there,  in  the  twilight :  the  gay  chanson  of  the 
Frenchman,  singing  of  his  amours  on  the  pleasant  banks  of 
the  Loire,  or  the  sunny  regions  of  the  Garonne  ;  the  broad 
guttural  toMi's  of  the  German,  chanting  some  doughty  Krieger 
Lied,  or  extolling  the  vintage  of  the  Rhine  ;  the  wild  romance 

*  Ckurlbfty,  Ub.  40,  o.  33. 
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of  the  Spaniard,  reciting  the  aoliiovcmpnts  of  the  Ci(l,and 
many  a  famous  passage  of  the  M(K)rish  wars;  and  tlie  lone 
and  melancholy  ditty  of  the  Englishman,  treating  of  some 
feudal  hero  or  redoubtable  outlaw  of  his  distant  island. 

On  a  rising  ground,  commanding  a  view  of  tlie  whoig 
eiicampment,  stood  the  ami)le  and  magnificent  pavilion  of 
the  king,  with  the  banner  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  aiul  the 
holy  standard  of  the  cross,  erected  before  it.  In  tiiis  tent 
were  assembled  the  principal  commanders  of  tlu;  army,  hay. 
ing  been  summoned  by  Ferdinand  to  a  council  of  war,  on 
receiving  tidings  that  ]-?oabdil  had  thrown  himself  into  Loxa 
with  a  considerable  re-enforcement.  After  some  consultation 
it  was  determined  to  invest  Loxa  on  both  sides :  one  j)art  of 
the  army  should  seize  upon  the  dangerous  but  comiuaiuliiur 
height  of  Hanto  Albohacen,  in  front  of  the  city ;  whiU'  the 
remainder,  making  a  circuit,  should,  encamp  ou  the  opposite 
side. 

No  sooner  was  this  resolved  upon,  than  the  marques  of 
Cadiz  stood  forth  and  claimed  the  post  of  danger  in  InOialf 
of  himself  and  those  cavaliers,  his  companions  in  arms,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  relinquish  it  by  the  general  ri-troat  of 
the  army  on  the  former  siege.  The  enemy  had  exulted  over 
them,  as  if  driven  from  it  in  disgrace.  To  regain  that  j)eril- 
ous  height,  to  pitch  their  tents  upon  it,  and  to  avoiit,'e  the 
blood  of  their  valiant  compeer,  tlie  Master  of  Calatrava,  who 
had  fallen  upon  it,  was  due  to  their  fame ;  the  maiviues 
demanded  therefore  that  they  might  lead  the  advance  and 
secure  that  height,  engaging  to  hold  the  enemy  employed 
until  the  main  army  should  take  its  position  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  city. 

King  Ferdinand  readily  granted  his  permission  ;  upon  which 
the  count  de  Cabra  entreated  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the 
enterprise.  He  had  always  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the 
advance ;  and  now  that  Boabdil  was  in  the  field,  and  a  king 
was  to  be  taken,  he  could  not  content  himself  with  romaiuin;,' 
in  the  rear.     Ferdinand  yielded  his  consent,  for  he  was  dis- 

{)Osed  to  give  the  good  count  every  opportunity  to  retrieve  his 
ate  disaster. 

The  English  earl,  when  he  heard  there  was  an  enterprise  of 
danger  in  question,  was  hot  to  be  admitted  to  the  party ;  but 
the  king  restrained  his  ardor.  "These  cavaliers."  said  he, 
"conceive  that  they  have  an  account  to  settle  with  thoir  pride; 
let  them  have  the  enter{)rise  to  themselves,  my  lord ;  if  you 
follow  these  Moorish  wars  long,  you  will  find  no  lack  of  peril- 
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The  marqncs  of  Cadiz,  and  his  companions  in  arms,  struck 
their  tents  boforti  daybreak  ;  tlioy  were  Hve  thousand  horse 
and  twelve  thousand  loot,  and  inarched  rapidly  along  the  de- 
files of  the  mountains;  tlie  cavaliers  being  anxious  to  strike 
the  blow,  and  get  possession  of  the  height  of  Alboliacen,  before 
the  king  with  the  main  army  should  arrive  to  their  assistance. 

The  city  of  Loxa  stands  on  a  high  hill,  between  two  moun- 
tains, on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil.  To  attain  the  height  of  Al- 
boliiicen,  the  troojjS  had  to  pass  over  a  tract  of  rugged  and 
broken  country,  and  a  deep  valley,  intersected  by  those  canals 
and  water-courses  with  which  the  Moors  irrigated  their  laiuls  : 
they  were  extremely  embarrassed  in  this  part  of  their  march, 
and  in  imminent  risk  of  being  cut  up  in  detail  before  they 
could  reach  the  licight. 

The  c(-unt  de  Cabra,  with  his  usual  eagerness,  endeavored  to 
pnsh  across  this  valley,  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle  :  he,  in 
consequence,  soon  became  entangled  with  his  cavalry  among 
the  canals  ;  but  his  imj)atience  would  not  permit  him  to  retrace 
his  steps  and  choose  a  more  practicable  but  circuitous  route. 
Others  slowly  crossed  another  ])art  of  tlie  valley,  by  the  aid  of 
pontoons  ;  while  tlie  marques  of  Cadiz,  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar, 
and  the  count  de  Urena.  being  more  experienced  in  the  ground 
from  their  former  campaign,  made  a  circuit  round  the  bottom 
of  the  height,  and,  winding  up  it,  began  to  display  their  squad- 
rons and  elevate  their  banners  on  the  redoubtable  post,  wliich, 
in  the  former  siege,  they  had  been  compelled  so  reluctantly  to 
abandon. 
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HOW  THE  ROYAL  AKMY  APPEARED  BEFORE  THE  CITY  OP  LOXA, 
AND  now  IT  Vi'AS  RECEIVED  ;  AND  OF  THE  DOUGHTY  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OP  THE  ENGLISH  EARL. 

The  advance  of  the  Christian  army  upon  Loxa,  threw  the 
wavering  lioabdil  el  Cliico  into  one  of  his  usual  dilemmas;  and 
he  was  greatly  perplexed  between  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  and  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  subjects.  His 
doubts  were  determined  by  the  sight  of  the  enemy  glittering 
upon  tlie  height  of  Albohacen,  and  by  the  clamors  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  led  forth  to  battle.  "  Allah  !  "  exclaimed  he,  "  thou 
knowest  my  heart :  thou  knowest  I  have  been  true  in  my  faith 
to  this  Christiau  monarch.     I  have  offered  to  hold  Loxa  as  his 
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vassal,  but  he  has  preferred  to  approach  it  as  an  enemy —  on 
his  head  be  the  infraction  of  our  treaty  !  " 

Boabdil  was  not  wanting  in  courage;  he  only  needed  decig. 
ion.  When  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind,  he  acted  vji'or. 
ously  ;  the  misfortune  was,  he  either  did  not  make  it  up  at  all 
or  he  made  it  up  too  late.  He  who  decides  tardily  generally 
aets  rashly,  endeavoring  to  make  up  by  hurry  of  action  for 
slowness  of  deliberation.  Boabdil  hastily  buckled  on  his  armor 
and  sallied  forth,  surrounded  by  his  guards,  and  at  tlie  hoai 
of  five  hundred  horse  and  four  thousand  foot,  the  Howcr  of  his 
army.  Some  he  detached  to  skirmish  with  the  Christians  who 
were  scattered  and  perplexed  in  the  valley,  and  to  prevent 
their  concentiating  their  forces ;  while,  with  his  main  body 
he  pressed  forward  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  height  of 
Albohaceii,  before  they  had  time  to  collect  there  in  any  number 
or  to  fortify  themselves  in  that  important  position. 

The  worthy  count  de  Cabra  was  yet  entangled  with  his  cav- 
alry amon>,'  thtf  water-courses  of  the  valley,  when  he  heard  the 
war-cries  of  the  Moors,  and  saw  their  army  rushing  over  the 
bridge.  He  recognized  Boabdil  himself,  by  his  splendid  armor, 
the  magiiiHcent  cajjarison  of  his  steed,  and  the  brilliant  guard 
wliieli  surrounded  him.  The  royal  host  swept  on  toward  the 
heigiiL  of  Albohacen  :  an  intervening  hill  hid  it  from  his  sight; 
but  loud  shouts  and  cries,  the  din  of  drums  and  trumitcts,  and 
the  reports  of  arquebuses,  gave  note  that  the  battle  had  begun. 

Here  was  a  royal  prize  in  the  Held,  and  the  count  de  Cabra 
unable  to  get  into  the  action  !  The  good  cavalier  was  in  an 
agony  of  impatience  ;  every  attempt  to  force  his  way  aeross 
the  valley,  only  plunged  him  into  new  difficulties.  At  length, 
after  many  eager  but  ineffectual  efforts,  he  was  ol)liged  to 
order  his  troops  to  dismount,  and  slowly  and  carefully  to  lead 
their  horses  back,  along  slippery  patlis,  and  amid  plashes  of 
mire  and  water,  where  often  there  w.as  scarce  a  foothold.  The 
good  count  groaned  in  spirit,  and  sweat  with  mere  impatience 
as  he  went,  fearing  tha  battle  might  be  ''ought,  and  the  prize 
won  or  lost,  before  he  could  reach  the  field.  Having  at  length 
toilfully  unravelled  the  mazes  of  the  valley,  and  arrived  at 
iirmer  ground,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  mount,  and  led  them 
full  gallop  to  the  height.  Part  of  the  good  count's  wishes  were 
satisfied,  but  the  dearest  were  disappointed  :  he  came  in  season 
to  partake  of  the  very  hottest  of  the  fight,  but  the  royal  prize 
was  no  longer  in  the  field. 

Boabdil  had  led  on  his  men  with  impetuous  valor,  or  rather 
with  hurried  rashness.     Heedlessly  exposing  himself  in  the 
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front  of  tin'  l>.'it.tli',  ho  rcrcMvcd  two  wounds  in  tlu;  vory  first 
eiicou II •■'''■•  "'^  i^iiiirils  riillicil  round  liini,  doffMidcd  him  with 
nuitclili'ss  valor,  ami  boro  liini,  bhiuding,  out  of  the  action. 
The  count  d<!  Cabra  arrived  just  in  time  to  seo  the  U)yal  squad- 
roiicrossin;^'  tlu;  bridge,  anil  slowly  conveying  their  disabled 
monarcli  towards  the  gate  of  the  city. 

Tilt!  departure  of  i^oabdil  made  no  difference  in  the  fury  of 
the  battle.  A  Moorish  warrior,  dark  and  terrible  in  aspect, 
iiiouiited  on  a  black  charger  and  followed  by  a  band  of  savage 
Gouieres,  rushed  forwanl  to  take  the  lead.  It  was  Ilamet  el 
Zi'i,'ri,  tlu!  Iier(!e  alcayde  of  Konda,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
once  re<l()ui)tablo  garrison.  Animated  by  his  example,  the 
Moors  renewed  their  assaults  upon  the  height.  It  was  bravely 
(lefeiitlcd,  on  one  aid(!  l)y  the  martiues  of  Cadiz,  on  another  by 
Don  Aloii/o  de  Aguilar ;  and  as  fast  as  the  Moors  ascemled, 
they  wen;  driven  back  and  dashed  down  the  declivities.  The 
count  lit'  Ih'efia  took  his  stand  upon  the  fatal  spot  where  his 
brother  had  fallen  ;  his  followers  entered  with  zeal  into  the 
feelings  of  tlunr  commander,  and  heaps  of  the  enemy  sunk 
benciith  tlieir  weapons  —  sacrifices  to  the  manes  of  the  lamented 
Master  of  (!alatrava. 

The  buttle  contiinied  with  incredible  obstinacy.  The  Moors 
knew  the  importance  of  the  height  to  tlui  safety  of  the  city  ; 
the  cavaliers  felt  their  honors  staked  to  maintain  it.  Fresh 
supplies  of  troops  were  po\ired  out  oi  the  city  ;  some  battled 
on  the  height,  while  some  attacked  the  Christians  who  were 
still  in  tlie  valley  and  among  the  orclntrds  and  gardens,  to  pre- 
vent their  uniting  tlu-'ir  forces.  The  troops  in  the  valley  were 
gradually  driven  back,  and  the  whole  host  of  the  IM' ors  swept 
around  the  height  of  Albohacen.  The  situation  of  the  marques 
Jc  Cadiz  and  his  companions  was  perilous  in  the  extreme : 
they  were  a  mere  handful ;  and,  while  fighting  hand  to  hand 
with  the  Moors  who  assailed  the  height,  were  galled  from  a 
distance  by  the  cross-bows  and  arquebuses  of  a  host  that  aug- 
mented (>ach  moment  in  number.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
kini,'  Ferdinand  emerged  from  the  mountains  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  aiul  advanced  to  an  eminence  commanding 
a  full  view  of  the  field  of  action.  By  his  side  was  the  noble 
English  cavalier,  the  earl  of  Rivers.  This  was  the  first  time 
he  had  witnessed  a  scene  of  Moorish  warfare.  He  looked  with 
eager  interest  at  the  chance  medley  fight  l)efore  him,  where 
there  was  the  wild  career  of  cavalry,  the  irregular  and  tumult- 
uous rush  of  infantry,  and  where  Christian  and  Moor  were 
intenuingled  in  deadly  struggle.    The  high  blood  of  the  English 
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kiii},'ht  inountod  at  the  si<;ht,  and   his  soul  w;ls  sUrrnl  wiiliin 
liiiii,  by  tht!  confused   war-cries,  the  chinjjor  of   druiiis  and 
trumpets,  and  the  reports  of  arquebuses.   Seeing  that,  the  kinc 
was  sending  a  re-enforcement  to  the  field,  he  entreated  pcrmis. 
sionto  mingle  in  the  affray,  and  fight  according  to  the  fashion 
of  his  country.     His  nnjuest  being  granted,  he  aliglited  from 
his  steed  :  \u'.  was  merely  armed  en  bianco,  that  is  to  say,  with 
morion,  back-piece,  and  breast-plate ;  his  sword  was  girded  by 
Ids  side,  and  in  his  hand  he  wi(dded  a  powerful  battle-axe.  He 
was  followed  l)y  a  body  of  his  yeomen,  armed  in  like  manner 
and  by  a  band  of  archers  with  bows  made  of  the  tougli  Kn^Hsh 
yew-tree.     The  earl  turned  to  his  troops,  and  addressed  tlieiu 
briefly  and  bluntly,  according  to  the  manner  of  his  count ly. 
«'  Remember,    my    merry    men    all,"    said   he,    "the   eyes  of 
strangers  are  upon  you  ;  you  are  in  a  foreign  land,  iighling  for 
the  glory  (}f  God,  and  the  honor  of  merry  old  Eiighiiid ! "    a 
loud  shout  was  the  reply.     The  earl  waved  his  battle-axe  over 
his  head  :  '•  St.  (Jeorge  for  England  !  "  cried  he  ;  and  to  the  in- 
spiring sound  of  this  old  English  war-cry,  he  and  his  followers 
rushed  down  to  the  battle  with  manly  and  courageous  hearts.' 
They  .soon  made  their  way  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  ;  but 
when  engaged  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  they  made  no  shouts 
nor  outcries.     They  pressed    steadily  forward,  dealing  their 
blows  to  right  and  left,  hewing  down  the  Moors,  and  cutting 
their  way,  with  their  battle-axes,  like  woodmen  in  a  forest; 
while  the  archers,  pressing  into  the  opening  they  made,  plied 
their  bows  vigorously,  and  spread  death  on  every  side. 

"When  the  Castilian  mountaineers  beheld  the  valor  of  the 
English  yeomanry,  they  would  not  be  outdone  in  hardihood. 
They  could  not  vie  with  them  in  weight  or  bulk,  but  for  vigor 
and  activity  they  were  surpassed  by  none.  They  kept  pace 
with  them,  therefore,  with  equal  heart  and  rival  prowess,  and 
gave  a  brave  support  to  the  stout  Englishmen. 

T'he  Moors  were  confounded  by  the  fury  of  these  assaults, 
and  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  Hamet  el  Zegri,  who  was  car- 
ried wounded  from  the  field.  They  gradually  fell  back  u])on 
the  bridge ;  the  Christians  followed  up  their  advantage,  and 
drove  them  over  it  tumultuously.  The  Moors  retreated  into 
the  suburb;  and  lord  Rivers  and  his  troops  entered  with  them 
pell-mell,  fighting  in  the  streets  and  in  the  houses.  King 
Ferdinand  came  up  to  the  scene  of  action  with  his  royal 
guard,  and  the  infidels  were  driven  within  the   city  walls. 

>  Cura  tie  loa  TalaciM. 
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Thus  were  the  suburbs  paiuod  by  thn  hardihood  of  the  Knglish 
lord  without  such  au  event  having  been  premeditated.* 

The  earl  of  Rivers,  notwitlistaiuling  he  liad  received 
a  \«"juiid,  still  urged  forward  the  attack.  lie  penetrated 
almost  to  the  city  gate,  in  detiarce  of  a  shower  of  luissih^s  tliat 
slew  iiiiiiiy  of  his  followers.  A  stone,  hurled  fntiu  the  battle- 
iiiciits,  (tlieektul  his  impetuous  career:  it  struek  him  in  the 
f;ico.  (laslit'<l  out  two  of  his  front  teeth,  and  laid  liim  senseless 
(III  tlu^  earth.  He  was  removed  to  a  short  distanc"  by  liis  men  ; 
Imt,  recovering  his  senses,  refused  to  jjermit  lumself  to  be 
taken  from  the  suburl). 

When  tlie  contest  was  over,  the  streets  presented  a  piteous 
spcetaele  —  so  many  of  their  inhabitants  had  di<'d  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  thresholds,  or  been  slaughtered  without  resist^ 
aiice.  Among  the  vicitims  was  a  poor  weaver,  who  had  been 
ai  \vori\  in  his  dwelling  at  this  turbulent  moment.  His  wife 
urged  liiiii  to  liy  into  the  city.  '•  Why  should  1  fly  ?  ''  said 
the  Moor  —  "to  bt;  reserved  for  luinger  and  slavery  ?  I  tell 
vou.  wile,  I  will  await  the  foe  here  ;  for  better  is  it  to  die 
quieklv  by  tlu^  steel,  than  to  perish  pieeemeal  in  chains  and 
duiigeoiis."  He  said  no  more,  but  resumed  his  occupation  of 
weaving  ;  and  in  the  indiscriminate  fury  of  the  assault,  was 
slaughtered  at  his  loom.'' 

Tlie  Ciiristians  remained  masters  of  the  field,  and  proceeded 
to  jiitch  three  encamj)ments  for  the  prosecution  of  the  siege. 
The  king,  with  the  great  body  of  the  army,  took  a  position  on 
tiie  side  of  tlu' city  next  to  (Jraiiada:  the  manpies  of  Cadiz 
and  his  brave  companions  once  more  pitched  tlu-ir  tents  upon 
the  lieights  of  Santo  Albohacen  :  but  the  English  earl  planted 
his  standard  sturdily  within  the  suburb  ho  had  taken. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


CONCLUSION    OF    THE   SIEGE   OF    LOXA. 

Having  possession  of  the  heights  of  Albohacen  and  the 
sidiurh  of  the  city,  the  Christians  were  enabled  to  choose  the 
most  favorable  situations  for  their  batteries.  They  imme- 
diately destroyed  the  stone  bridge,  by  which  the  garrison  had 
made  its  sallies;  and  thev  threw  two  wooden  bridges  across 
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the  river,  and  others  over  the  eaiials  and  stroatns,  so  as  to 
establish  an  easy  ('omiminicatioii  hctwiMMi  tin;  dilTcn-iit  oamns 

When  all  was  ari'aMi,'tMi,  a  heavy  lire  was  opmoil  uim.ii  the 
city  I'mni  various  points.  They  throw,  not  oidy  b.ills  of  stou,. 
and  iron,  but  great  cariiasses  of  lire,  wliich  liurst  like  iii('t(i()r,j 
on  the  houses,  wrai»i>iii},'  thenj  insturitiy  in  a  lilaze.  'I'lic  \\.^^\\^ 
•were  shattered,  and  the  towers  toppled  down,  by  trriiifiiddHij 
discharges  Ironi  the  lonil;anls.  'I'hrough  the  opeiiinjr.s  thus 
made,  they  could  behold  \\n\  interior  of  the  city  —  Iioum's 
tumbling  or  in  thunes  —  men,  women,  and  ehildreu,  tlviii"  in 
terror  tlirough  tlu^  streets,  and  .slaughtered  by  the  slimvcrof 
missiles,  sent  through  the  o[)eMings  from  smaller  artillery,  ami 
from  crossd)ows  '.uid  aniuebuses. 

The  Moors  attemptecl  to  repair  the  breaches,  but  fresh  dis. 
cliarges  from  the  lombards  buried  them  beneath  the  ruins  of 
the  walls  they  were  mending.  In  their  despair,  m;uiy  of  tht; 
inhabitants  rushed  forth  into  the  narrow  streets  of  ilie  siil). 
urbs,  and  assailed   tht;  C-hristians  with   darts,   eimeters,  and 

j)oniards,  se(d\ing  to  destroy  rather  than  defend,  and  h Hess 

of  death,  in  the  confidence  that  to  die  lighting  with  ;ui  unbe- 
liever, was  to  be  translated  at  on(!e  to  paradise. 

For  two  nights  and  a  day  tliis  awful  scene  contiiuicd;  wliPii 
certain  of  the  principal  inhabitants  begun  to  reflect,  upon  ih" 
ho[)elessness  of  tlie  conflict:  their  king  was  disabled,  their 
principal  captains  were  either  killed  or  wouiuh-d.  their  f(utiti- 
cations  little  better  than  heaps  of  ruins.  'I'hey  had  urged  the 
unfortunate  lioabilil  to  the  (;onfiict;  they  now  cl;uii(»reil  for  a 
capitulation.  A  parley  was  pro(!ured  from  the  ('lirisiiiui  mon- 
arch, and  tlic  terms  of  surrender  were  soon  adjusted.  Tlicy 
were  to  yield  up  the  city  inunediatoly,  with  all  tlieir  Christian 
captives,  and  to  sally  fortli  with  as  nuudi  of  their  property  as 
they  could  take  with  them.  The  marques  of  Cadi/.,  on  whose 
honor  and  humanity  they  had  great  rtdianee.  was  to  escort 
them  to  Granada,  to  protect  them  from  assault  or  loiihery: 
such  as  chose  to  remain  in  Spain  wert^  to  l)e  peiinitted  to 
reside  in  Castile,  Aragon,  or  Valencia.  As  to  i'xnilidil  el 
Chico,  he  was  to  do  homage  as  vassal  to  king  Ferdinand,  hut 
no  charge  was  to  bo  urgeil  against  him  of  having  vi(d;it('d  his 
former  pledge.  If  he  should  yitdd  up  all  ])retensions  to 
Gratuula,  the  title  of  duke  of  (luadix  was  t»»  b(»  assigned  to 
him,  and  the  territory  thereto  annexed,  provided  it  siiould 
be  recovered  from  VA  Zagal  within  six  months. 

The  cajiitulation  being  arranged,  they  gave  as  hostages  the 
alcayde  of  the  city,  and  the  principal  otHcers,  together  with 
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the  sons  of  their  late  oliioftain,  tlio  votoran  Ali  Atar.  Tlio 
warriors  of  Loxa  th(!n  is.siu'd  forth,  hum  hie  and  dejected  at 
haviiif?  to  surrender  those  walls  which  tlu-y  had  so  lonj;  main- 
tained with  valor  and  renown;  and  the  women  and  children 
filled  the  air  with  lamentations,  at  being  exiled  from  their 
native  homes. 

Last  came  forth  Hoabdil,  most  truly  called  El  Zogoybi,  tho 
unlucky.  Accustomed,  as  he  was,  to  be  crowned  and  un- 
crowned,  to  he  ransomed  and  treated  as  a  matter  of  barj,Min, 
he  iiail  acceded  of  course  to  the  capitulation,  lie  was  enfee- 
bled hy  his  wounds,  and  had  an  air  of  dejection;  yet  it  is  said, 
his  conscience  acquitted  him  of  a  breach  of  faith  towards  the 
Ca.stilian  soverei^Mis,  and  tin;  personal  valor  he  had  displayed 
had  caused  a  sympathy  for  him  amoii},'  many  of  the  ('hristian 
cavaliers.  He  knidt  to  Ferdinand  according  to  tin;  forms  of 
vassalage,  and  then  departed,  in  melancholy  mood,  for  I'riego, 
a  town  al)out  three  leagues  distant. 

Ferdinand  immediately  ordered  Loxa  to  be  repaired,  and 
strongly  garrisoned.  He  was  greatly  elated  at  the  capture  of 
this  place,  in  consecjuence  of  his  former  defeat  before  its 
walls.  He  passed  great  encomiums  upon  the  commanders 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  ;  and  historians  dwell  par- 
ticularly upon  his  visit  to  the  tent  of  the  Eii<,disli  earl.  His 
majesty  consoled  him  for  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  by  the  con- 
sideration that  he  might  otherwise  hav(^  lost  them  by  natural 
decay  ;  whereas  the  lack  of  them  would  now  be  esteemed  a 
beauty,  rather  than  a  defect,  serving  as  a  trophy  of  the  glori- 
ous cause  in  wliich  he  had  been  engaged. 

The  earl  replied,  that  he  gave  thanks  to  God  and  to  tlu; 
holy  virgin,  for  being  thus  lu)norcd  by  a  visit  from  the  most 
potent  king  in  Christendom ;  that  he  accepted  with  all 
gratitude  his  gracious  consolation  for  the  loss  of  his  teelh, 
thou},'h  he  held  it  little  to  lose  two  teeth  in  the  service  of  (J(rd, 
who  had  given  him  all:  —  "A  speech,"  says  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  "  full  of  most  courtly  wit  and  Christian  piety ;  and 
one  only  marvels  that  it  should  have  been  made  by  a  native  of 
ui  island  so  far  distant  from  Castile." 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 


CAPTURE   OF    ILLORA. 

Ktkg  Ferdinand  followed  up  his  victory  at  Loxa,  by  lay- 
ing siege  to  the  strong  town  of  lllora.  This  rL'doubtable 
fortress  was  perchad  upon  a  high  rock,  in  the  midst  of  a  spa- 
oious  valley.  It  was  within  four  leagues  of  the  Moorish  capi- 
tal ;  and  its  lofty  castle,  keeping  vigilant  watch  overuwide 
circuit  of  country,  was  termed  the  right  eye  of  Granada. 

The  alcayde  of  lllora  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Moorish 
commanders,  and  made  every  preparation  to  deforivl  his  for- 
tress to  the  last  extremity.  He  sent  tlie  women  am.  eliildren, 
the  aged  and  infirm,  to  the  metropolis.  He  placed  barricades 
in  tl>e  suburbs,  opened  doors  of  communication  from  house  to 
house,  and  pierced  their  walls  with  loop-hoies  for  the  diseh  ir^ti 
of  cross-bows,  arquebuses,  and  o    >er  missiles. 

King  Ferdinand  arrived  before  tlie  j)lace,  with  all  his  forces; 
he  stationed  himself  upon  the  lull  of  Encinilla,  and  distributed 
the  other  encampments  in  various  situations,  so  as  to  invest 
the  fortress.  Knowing  the  valiant  character  of  the  alcayde, 
and  the  desperate  courage  of  the  floors,  he  ordered  the  en- 
campments to  be  fortified  with  trenches  and  palisadoes,  the 
guards  to  be  doubled,  ami  sentinels  to  be  placed  in  all  the 
watch-towers  of  the  adjacent  heights. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  duke  del  Tnfantado  demanded 
the  attack ;  it  was  his  first  campaign,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
dispi'ove  the  royal  insinuation  made  against  the  hanlihciod 
of  his  embroidered  chivalry.  King  Ferdinand  granted  his 
demand,  with  a  becoming  compliment  to  his  spirit ;  he  ordered 
the  count  de  Cabra  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  a 
different  quarter.  Both  chiefs  led  forth  their  trooiis;  — 
those  of  the  duke  in  fresh  and  brilliant  armor,  riclily  orna- 
mented, and  as  yet  uninjured  by  the  service  of  the  iield; 
those  of  the  count  were  weather-beaten  veterans,  whose  armor 
wa'  dented  and  hacked  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle.  The 
youthful  duke  blushed  at  tlie  contrast.  "  Cavaliers,"  cried  he, 
"  wo  have  been  rej)roached  with  the  finery  of  our  array  :  let 
us  prove  that  a  trenchant  blade  may  rest  in  a  gilded  slieath. 
Forward  !  to  the  foe  !  and  I  trust  in  God,  that  as  we  enter 
this  affray  knights  well  accoutred,  so  we  shall  leave  il  cava- 
liers well  proved."     His  men  responded  by  eager  acclamations, 
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and  the  duke  lod  tliem  forward  to  the  assault.  lie  advanced 
uuder  a  trenioudous  sliownr  of  stones,  darts,  balls,  and  arrows  ; 
but  iiothirg  could  ch(!ck  his  career;  he  entered  the  suburb 
sword  ill  hand ;  his  men  fought  furiously,  though  with  great 
loss,  for  every  dwelling  had  been  turned  into  a  fortress. 
After  a  severe  confiic!;,  they  succeeded  in  driving  the  Moors 
into  the  town,  abotit  the  same  time  that  the  other  suburb  was 
carried  by  the  count  de  Cabra  and  his  veterans.  The  troops 
of  the  duke  del  Infantado  came  out  of  the  contest  thinned  in 
number,  and  covered  with  blood,  and  dust,  and  wounds :  they 
received  the  highest  encomiums  of  the  king,  and  there  was 
never  afterwards  any  sneer  at  their  embroidery. 

The  suburbs  being  taken,  three  batteries,  eoch  furnished 
with  eight  luige  lombards,  were  opened  upon  the  fortress. 
The  damage  and  havoc  were  tremendous,  for  the  fortiiications 
had  not  been  constructed  to  withstand  such  engines.  The 
towers  were  overthrown,  the  walls  battered  tc  pieces;  the 
interior  of  the  place  was  all  exposed,  houses  were  demolished, 
and  many  people  slain.  The  Moors  were  terrified  by  the 
tumbling  ruins,  and  the  tremendous  din.  The  alcayde  had 
resolved  to  defend  the  place  until  the  last  extremity ;  he  be- 
lield  it  a  heap  of  rubbish  ;  there  was  no  prospect  of  aid  from 
Granada;  his  people  had  lost  all  spirit  to  fight,  and  were  vocif- 
erous for  a  surrender ;  with  a  reluctant  he.'.rt,  he  capitulated. 
The  inhabitants  were  permitted  to  depart  with  all  their  effects, 
excepting  their  arms  ;  and  were  escorted  in  safety  by  the  duke 
del  Infantado  and  the  count  de  Cabra,  to  the  bridge  of  Pinos, 
rt-ithin  two  leagues  of  Granada. 

King  Ferdinand  gave  directions  to  repair  the  fortifications 
of  Illora.  and  to  place  it  in  a  strong  state  of  defence.  He 
left,  as  alcayde  of  the  town  and  tor  tress,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
younger  brother  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar.  This  gallant 
cavalier  was  captain  of  the  royal  guards  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  gave  already  proofs  of  that  prowess  which  after- 
wards rendered  liim  so  reaowued. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

OP  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  QUEEN  ISABELLA  AT  THE  CAMI'  BEFORB 
MOCLIN ;  AND  OF  THE  PLEASANT  SAYINGS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
EARL. 

The  war  of  Granada,  however  poets  many  embroider  it  witli 
the  flowers  of  their  fancy,  was  ce.'tainly  one  of  the  sternest  of 
those  iroh  conflicts  which  have  been  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  holy  wars.  The  worthy  Fray  Antonio  A^^apid^ 
dwells  with  unsated  delight  upon  the  succession  of  rugged 
mountain  enterprises,  bloody  battles,  and  merciless  sackings 
and  ravages  which  characterized  it ;  yet  we  find  him  on  one 
occasion  pausing  in  the  full  career  of  victory  over  the  infidels 
to  detail  a  stately  pageant  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns. 

Immediately  on  the  capture  of  Loxa,  Ferdinand  had  writ- 
ten to  Isabella,  soliciting  her  presence  at  the  cam]),  that  lie 
might  consult  with  her  as  to  the  disposition  of  their  newly 
acquired  territories. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  June  that  the  queen  departed 
from  Cor'inva,  with  the  princess  Isabella  and  numerous  ladies 
of  her  court.  She  had  a  glorious  attendance  of  cavaliers  and 
pages,  with  many  g-irads  and  domestics.  There  wrre  forty 
mules,  for  the  use  of  the  queen,  the  princess,  and  their  trains. 

As  this  courtly  cavalcade  approached  the  Rock  vf  tlie 
Lovers,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yeguas,  they  '^eheld  a  splen- 
did train  of  knights  advancing  to  meet  them.  It  was  iieaded 
by  that  accomplished  cavalier  the  marques  duke  dc  (Jadiz, 
accompanied  by  the  adelantado  of  Andalusia.  He  had  Ictt 
the  camp  the  day  after  the  capture  of  lllora,  and  advancpil 
thus  far  to  receive  the  queen  and  escort  her  over  the  borders. 
The  queen  received  tlie  marques  with  distinguished  houdr; 
for  he  was  esteemed  the  mirror  of  chivalry.  His  actions  in 
this  >var  had  become  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  many 
hesitated  not  to  compare  him  in  nrowess  to  the  inunortal 
Cid.i 

Thus  gallantly  attended,  the  queen  entered  the  vanqnisliod 
frontier  of  Granada ;  journeyiiig  securely  along  the  pleasant 
banks  of  the  Xf^ril,  so  lately  subject  to  the  seourings  of  the 
Moors.     She  stopped  at  Loxa,  where  she  administev^.l  aid  and 
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consolation  to  tlio  woundod,  distributing  money  among  them 
for  thi'ir  support,  according  to  their  rank. 

'|'li(>  lvill;^^  at'tcr  the  (iaplure  of  lUoia,  had  removed  his  camp 
[jeforo  the  fortress  of  Moclin,  with  an  intention  of  besieging 
it.  Thitlier  the  queen  proceeded,  still  escorted  through  the 
mountain  roads  by  the  marques  of  Cadiz.  As  Isabella  drew 
near  to  the  camp,  the  duke  del  Infantado  issued  forth  a  league 
iiiul  a  half  to  receive  her,  magnificently  arrayed,  and  followed 
i)v  all  liis  chivalry  in  glorious  attire.  With  him  came  the 
staiulardof  Seville,  borne  by  the  men-at-arms  of  that  renowned 
Htv ;  and  the  Prior  of  St.  Juan,  with  his  followers.  They 
laiii^eil  tluMuselves  in  order  of  battle,  on  the  left  of  the  road 
bv  which  the  queen  was  to  pass. 

'Tho  worthy  Agapida  is  loyally  minute,  in  his  description  of 
the  stati^  and  grandeur  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  The  queen 
rode  a  (thcstnut  mule,  seated  in  a  magnificent  saddiC-chair  dec- 
orated with  silver  gilt.  The  housings  of  the  mule  were  of 
line  crimson  cloth;  the  borders  emliroided  with  gold;  the 
ivins  and  lu>ad-piece  were  of  satin,  curiously  embossed  with 
needlework  of  silk,  and  wrought  with  golden  letters.  The 
iiueen  wore  a  brial,  or  regal  skirt  of  velvet,  under  which  were 
others  of  broeaile  ;  a  scarlet  mantle,  ornamented  in  the  Mo- 
riseo  fashion  ;  and  a  black  hat,  embroidered  round  the  crown 
and  hrini. 

Tlie  Infanta  was  likewise  mounted  on  a  chestnut  mule, 
richly  eriparisoned  :  slu^  wore  a  brial  or  skirt  of  black  brocade, 
and  a  l)lack  mantle  ornamented  like  that  of  the  queen. 

When  the  royal  cavalcade  passed  by  the  chivalry  of  the 
iliike  del  Infantado,  v/hich  was  drawn  out  in  battle  array,  the 
ijueen  niailc  a  reverence  to  the  standard  of  Seville,  and  ordered 
it  to  pass  to  th»^  righti  hand.  When  she  approached  the  camp, 
the  multitude  ran  forth  to  meet  her,  with  great  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  ;  for  she  was  universally  beloved  by  her  subjects. 
All  the  battalions  sallied  forth  in  military  array,  bearing  the 
various  standards  and  banners  of  the  camp,  which  were  low- 
ered in  salutation  as  she  passed. 

The  king  now  came  forth  in  royal  state,  mounted  on  a 
superb  chestnut  horse,  and  attended  by  many  grandees  of 
Castile.  He  wore  a  jubon  or  close  vest  of  crimson  cloth,  with 
cuisses  or  short  skirts  of  yellow  satin,  a  loose  cassock  of  bro- 
cade, a  rich  Moorish  cimeter,  and  a  hat  with  plumes.  The 
i,'raii(lees  who  attended  him  were  arrayed  with  wonderful  mag- 
niticeiice,  each  according  to  liis  taste  and  invention. 

These  lugh  and    mighty    ])rinces   (sa  s   Antonio   Agapida) 
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regarded  each  other  with  great  deference,  as  allied  sovereigns 
rather  than  with  connubial  familiarity  as  mere  husband  and 
wife.  When  they  approached  each  other,  therefore,  before 
embracing,  they  made  three  profound  reverences  ;  the  queen 
taking  off  her  hat,  and  remaining  in  a  silk  net  or  cawl,  with 
her  face  uncovered.  The  king  then  approached  and  embraced 
her,  and  kissed  her  respectfully  on  the  cheek.  He  also  em- 
braced  his  daughter  the  princess ;  and,  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  he  blessed  her,  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips.' 

The  good  Agapida  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  more  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  the  sovereigns,  than  with  that  of  the 
English  earl.  He  followed  (says  he)  immediately  after  the 
king,  with  great  pomp,  and,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  tak- 
ing precedence  of  all  the  rest.  He  was  mounted  "  «'  la  (juisa,'" 
or  with  long  stirrups,  on  a  superb  chestnut  horse,  with  trap- 
pings of  azure  silk  which  reached  to  the  ground.  The  hous- 
ings were  of  mulberry,  powdered  with  stars  of  gold.  He  was 
armed  in  proof,  and  wore  over  his  armor  a  short  French  mantle 
of  black  brocade ;  he  had  a  white  French  hat  with  plumes,  and 
carried  on  his  left  arm  a  small  round  buckler,  bandod  with 
gold.  Five  pages  attended  him,  apparelled  in  silk  and  bro- 
cade, and  mounted  on  horses  sumptuously  caparisoned;  he  had 
also  a  train  of  followers,  bravely  attired  after  the  fashion 
of  his  country. 

He  advanced  in  a  chivalroi^s  and  courteous  manner,  making 
his  reverences  first  to  the  qu^eu  and  Infanta,  and  afterwards 
to  the  king.  Queen  Isabella  received  him  graciously,  coiipli- 
menting  him  on  his  courageous  conduct  at  Loxa,  and  comlol- 
ing  with  hira  on  the  loss  of  his  teeth.  The  earl,  however, 
made  light  of  his  disfiguring  wound  ;  saying,  that  ''our  blessed 
Lord,  who  had  built  all  that  house,  had  opened  a  window  there, 
that  he  might  see  more  readily  what  passed  within  :  " '''  where- 
upon the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Aga])ida  is  more  than  ever 
astonished  at  the  pregnant  wit  of  this  island  cavalier.  The 
earl  continued  some  little  distance  by  the  side  of  the  royal 
family,  complimenting  them  all  with  courteous  speeches,  his 
horse  curvetting  and  caracoling,  but  being  managed  with  great 
grace  and  dexterity ;  leaving  the  grandees  and  the  peojjle  at 
large,  not  more  filled  with  admiration  at  the  strangenijss  and 
magnificence  of  his  state,  than  at  the  excellence  of  his  horse- 
manship.* 

To  testify  her  sense  of  the  gallantry  and  services  of  this  uobie 
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Englisli  kmght,  who  liad  come  from  so  far  to  assist  in  their 
wars,  the  queen  sent  him  the  next  day  presents  of  twelve 
horses,  with  stately  tents,  tine  linen,  two  beds  with  eoverings 
of  cold  brocade,  and  many  other  articles  of  great  value. 

Having  refreshed  himself,  as  it  were,  with  the  description 
of  this  progress  of  queen  Isabella  to  the  camp,  and  the  glo- 
rious pomp  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  the  worthy  Antonio 
Agapiila  returns  with  renev*ed  relish  to  his  pious  work  of  dis- 
cowritiug  the  Moors. 

The  description  of  this  royal  pageant,  and  the  particulars 
concerning  the  English  earl,  thus  given  from  the  manuscript 
of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  agree  precisely  with  the  chronicle 
of  Andres  Bernaldes,  the  curate  of  los  Palacios.  The  English 
earl  makes  no  further  figure  in  this  war.  It  appears  from 
various  histories,  that  he  returned  in  the  course  of  the  year  to 
England.  In  the  following  year,  his  passion  for  fighting  took 
him  to  the  continent  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  adventurers, 
in  aid  of  Francis,  duke  of  Brittany,  against  Louis  XL  of 
France.  He  was  killed  in  the  same  year  [1488]  in  the  battle 
of  St.  Albau's,  between  the  Bretons  and  the  French. 


CHAPTER   XLIIL 

HOW   KING    FERDINAND    ATTACKED    MOCLIN,    AND    OF    THE 
6TKANGE    EVENTS    THAT    ATTENDED    ITS    CAPTURE. 

"  TifK  Catholic  sovereigns,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,"  had 
by  this  time  closely  clipped  the  right  wing  of  the  Moorish 
vulture."  In  other  words,  most  of  the  strong  fortresses  along 
the  western  frontier  of  Granada  had  fallen  beneath  the  Chris- 
tian artillery.  The  army  now  lay  encamped  be*'ore  the  town 
of  Moclin,  on  the  frontier  of  Jaen,  one  of  the  most  stubborn 
fortresses  of  the  border.  It  stood  on  a  high  rocky  hill,  the 
base  of  which  was  nearly  girdled  by  a  river:  a  thick  forest 
protected  the  back  ])art  of  the  town,  towards  the  mountain. 
Thus  strongly  situated,  it  domineered,  with  its  frowning  battle- 
ments aud  uiasaive  towers,  all  the  mountain  passes  iuto  that 
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part  of  tho  ooiiiitry,  and  was  called  "  the  sliiold  of  Granada" 
it  had  a.  double  arrcar  of  blood  to  settle  with  the  Christians • 
two  hundred  years  Ijofoic,  a  Master  of  Saiitiaj,'oand  all  his  cav- 
aliers had  been  laneed  by  the  Moors  before  its  gates.  It  had 
recently  made  trrrible  slaughter  among  the  troops  of  tho  "ooil 
coujit  de  Cabra,  in  his  precipitate  attempt  to  entrap  tlie  old 
Moorish  monarch.  The  pride  of  Ferdinand  had  been  pif|ued 
by  being  obliged  on  that  occasion  to  recede  from  his  i)laii,  and 
abandon  his  concerted  attack  on  the  place  ;  he  was  now  pre- 
pared to  take  a  full  revenge. 

El  Zagal,  the  old  warrior  king  of  Granada,  anticipatin"  a 
second  attempt,  had  provided  the  ])lace  with  ample  annniuii- 
tions  and  jirovisions ;  and  ordered  trenches  to  be  digged, 
and  additional  bulwarks  thrown  up ;  and  caused  all  the  old 
men,  the  women,  and  the  children,  to  be  removed  to  the  cai)- 
ital. 

Such  was  the  strength  of  the  fortress,  and  the  difficulties  of 
its  position,  that  Ferdinand  anticipated  much  trouble  in  redu- 
cing it,  and  made  every  preparation  for  a  regular  siege.  In 
the  centre  of  his  cam])  were  two  great  mounds,  one  of  sacks  of 
flour,  the  other  of  grain,  which  were  called  the  royal  granary. 
Three  batteries  of  heavy  ordnance  were  opened  against  tlie 
citadel  and  principal  towers,  while  smaller  artillery,  engines 
for  the  discharge  of  missiles,  arquebuses  and  cross-bows,  were 
distributed  in  various  places,  to  keep  up  afire  into  any  breaches 
that  might  be  made,  and  upon  those  of  the  garrison  who 
should  appear  on  the  battlements. 

The  lombards  soon  made  an  impression  on  the  works,  demol- 
ishing a  part  of  the  wall,  and  tumbling  down  several  of  tiiose 
haugiity  towers,  which  from  their  height  had  been  im})regnal)le 
before  the  invention  of  gunj)owder.  The  Moors  re])aired  their 
walls  as  well  as  they  were  able,  still  confiding  in  the  strength 
of  their  situation,  kept  up  a  resolute  defence,  firing  down  from 
their  lofty  battlements  and  towers  upon  the  Christian  camp. 
For  two  nights  and  a  day  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  uj),  so  that 
there  was  not  a  moment  in  which  the  roaring  of  ordnance 
was  not  heard,  or  some  damage  sustained  by  the  Christians  or 
the  Moors.  It  was  a  conflict,  however,  more  of  engineers 
and  artillerists  than  of  gallant  cavaliers ;  there  was  no  sally 
of  troops,  nor  shock  of  armed  men,  nor  rush  and  charge  of 
cavalry.  The  knights  stood  looking  on  with  idle  weapons, 
waiting  until  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  signalizing 
their  prowess  by  scaling  the  walls,  or  storming  the  breaches. 
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As  the  place,  however,  was  assailable  only  in  one  part,  there 
was  every  pr()S|)ect  of  a  loiij;  and  obstinate  resistance. 

Tlie  engineers,  as  usnal,  discharged  not  merely  bulls  of  stone 
aiul  iron,  to  demolish  the  walls,  but  flaming  balls  of  inextin- 
guishable combustibles,  designed  to  set  fire  to  the  houses. 
One  of  these,  which  passed  high  through  the  air  like  a  meteor, 
sending  out  sparks  and  crackling  as  it  went,  entered  the  win- 
dow of  a  tower  which  was  used  as  a  magazine  of  gunpowder. 
The  tower  blew  up,  with  a  tremendous  explosion  ;  the  Moors 
who  were  upon  its  battlements  were  hurled  into  the  air,  and 
fell  mangled  in  various  parts  of  the  town  ;  and  the  houses 
in  its  vicinity  were  rent  and  overthrown  as  with  an  earth- 
quake. 

The  Moors,  who  had  never  witnessed  an  explosion  of  the 
kind,  ascribed  the  destruction  of  the  tower  to  a  miracle. 
Some  who  had  seen  the  descent  of  the  flaming  I  ail,  imagined 
that  tire  had  fallen  from  heaven  to  punish  them  for  their 
pertinacity.  The  pious  Agapida,  himself,  believes  that  this 
tiery  missive  was  conducted  by  divine  agency  to  confound  the 
infidels;  an  opinion  in  which  he  is  supported  by  other  Catho- 
lic historians.* 

Seeing  heaven  and  earth  as  it  were  combined  against  them, 
the  Moors  lost  all  heart :  they  capitulated,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  depart  with  their  effects,  leaving  behind  all  arms 
and  munitions  of  war. 

The  Catholic  array  (says  Antonio  Agapida)  entered  Moclin 
in  solemn  state,  not  as  a  licentious  host,  intent  upon  plunder 
and  desolation,  but  as  a  band  of  Christian  warriors,  coming  to 
purify  and  regenerate  the  land.  The  standard  of  the  cross^ 
that  ensign  of  this  holy  crusade,  was  borne  in  the  advance, 
followed  by  the  other  banners  of  the  army.  Then  came  the 
king  and  queen,  at  the  head  of  a  vast  number  of  armed  cava- 
liers. They  were  accompanied  by  a  band  of  priests  and  friars, 
with  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel,  chanting  the  canticle  "  Te 
deum  laudamus."  As  they  were  moving  through  the  streets 
in  this  solemn  manner,  every  sound  hushed  excepting  the  an- 
them of  the  choir,  they  suddenly  heard,  issuing  as  it  were  from 
under  ground,  a  chorus  of  voices  chanting  in  solemn  response, 
"Benedictum  qui  venit  in  nomine  domini."  ^  The  procession, 
paused  in  wonder.     The  sounds  rose  from  Cliristian  captives, 
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and  among  tlioni  several  priests,  who  were  confined  in  sub- 
terraneous dungeons. 

The  heart  of  Isabella  was  greatly  touched.  She  ordered  the 
captives  to  be  drawn  forth  from  their  cells,  and  was  still  more 
moved  at  beholding,  by  their  wan,  discolored,  and  eniaciiited 
appearance,  how  much  they  had  suffered.  Their  liair  and  beards 
were  overgrown  and  shagged;  they  were  wasted  by  huiiwr 
lialf  naked,  and  in  chains.  She  ordered  that  they  should  be 
clothed  and  cherished,  and  money  furnished  them  to  bear 
them  to  their  homes.' 

Several  of  the  captives  were  brave  cavaliers,  who  had  beon 
wounded  and  made  prisoners,  in  the  defeat  of  the  count  de 
Cabro  by  El  Zagal,  in  the  preceding  year.  There  were  also 
found  other  melancholy  traces  of  that  disastrous  ulTaii-.  On 
visiting  the  narrow  pass  where  the  defeat  had  taken  jdaco,  the 
remains  of  several  Christian  warriors  were  found  in  tliic^kots 
or  hidden  behind  rocks,  or  in  the  clefts  of  the  mountains. 
These  were  some  who  had  been  struck  from  their  horses,  and 
wounded  too  severely  to  fly.  Th.ey  had  crawled  away  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  concealed  themselves  to  avoid  falling,'  into 
the  hy.nds  of  the  enemy,  and  had  thus  perished  miserably  and 
alone.  The  remains  of  those  of  note  were  known  by  their 
armor  and  devices,  and  were  mourned  over  by  their  compan> 
ions  who  had  shared  the  disaster  of  that  day.' 

The  queen  had  these  remains  piously  collected,  as  the  relics 
of  so  many  martyrs  who  had  fallen  in  the  cause  of  the  faith. 
They  were  interred  with  great  solemnity  in  the  mos(jucs  of 
Moclin,  which  had  been  purified  and  consecrated  to  Christian 
worship.  "  There,"  says  Antonio  Agapida,  "  rest  the  bones  of 
those  truly  Catholic  knights,  in  the  holy  ground  whicli  in  a 
manner  had  been  sanctified  by  their  blood ;  and  all  pilgiims 
])assing  through  those  mountains  offer  up  prayers  and  masses 
for  the  repose  of  their  souls." 

The  queen  remained  for  some  time  at  Moclin,  administering; 
comfort  to  the  wounded  and  the  prisoners,  bringing  the  newly 
acquired  territory  into  order,  and  founding  churches  and  mon- 
asteries and  other  pious  institutions.  "  While  the  kiui,' 
marched  in  front,  laying  waste  the  land  of  the  Philistines," 
says  the  figurative  Antonio  Agapida,  "queen  Isabella  folluwed 
his  traces  as  the  binder  follows  the  reaper,  gathering  and 
garnering  the  rich  harvest  that  had  fallen  beneath  his  sickle. 
In  this  she  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  counsels  of  that  cloud 
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of  bishops,  friars,  and  other  saintly  men,  which  continually 
surrounded  her,  garnering  the  first-fruits  o^  this  infidel  land 
into  the  granaries  of  the  church."  Leaving  her  thus  piously 
employed,  the  king  pursued  his  career  of  conquest,  deter- 
mined to  lay  waste  the  vega,  and  carry  fire  and  sword  to  the 
very  gates  of  Granada. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

BOW  KINO  FERDINAND  FORAGED  THE  VEGA  ;  AND  OF  THE 
BATTI,!';  OK  TIIK  URIDOE  OK  PINGS,  AND  THE  FATE  OF  THE 
TWO  MOORISH  BROTHERS. 

MuiiEY  Abdallah  el  Z agal  had  been  under  a  spell  of  ill 
fortune,  ever  since  the  suspicious  death  of  the  old  king,  his 
brother.  Success  had  deserted  his  standard ;  and,  with  his 
fickle  subjects,  want  of  success  was  one  of  the  greatest  crimes 
ill  a  sovereign.  He  found  his  popularity  declining,  and  he 
lost  all  confidence  in  his  people.  The  Christian  army  marched 
in  open  defiance  through  his  territories,  and  sat  down  deliber- 
ately before  his  fortresses  ;  yet  he  dared  not  lead  forth  hip 
legions  to  oppose  them,  lest  the  inhabitants  of  the  Albaycin, 
ever  ripe  for  a  revolt,  should  rise  and  shut  the  gates  of  Gra- 
nada against  his  return. 

Every  few  days,  some  melancholy  train  entered  the  metrop- 
olis, tlie  inhabitants  of  some  captured  town,  bearing  the  few 
effects  spared  them,  and  weeping  and  bewailing  the  desolation 
of  their  homes.  When  the  tidings  arrived  that  Illora  and 
Moclin  had  fallen,  the  people  were  seized  with  consternation. 
"The  right  eye  of  Granada  is  extinguished,"  exclaimed  they  ; 
"the  shield  of  Granada  is  broken  :  what  shall  protect  us  from 
the  inroad  of  the  foe  ?  "  When  the  survivors  of  the  garrisons  of 
those  towns  arrived,  with  downcast  looks,  bearing  the  marks  of 
battle,  and  destitute  of  arms  and  standards,  the  populace  reviled 
tlieni  in  their  wrath;  but  they  answered,  "we  fought  as  long 
as  we  had  force  to  fight,  or  walls  to  shelter  us  ;  but  the  Chris- 
tians laid  our  town  and  battlements  in  ruins,  and  we  looked 
in  vain  for  aid  from  Granada." 

The  alcaydes  of  Illora  and  Moclin  were  brothers ;  they  were 
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alike  in  prowess,  and  tlie  bravest  ajnonj^  the  Mooriph  cavaliprs 
They  liad  been  tlie  most  distinj^uislu'd  in  those  tilts  ainl  loiirl 
neys  wiiieh  <j[raced  the  hapijier  days  of  Ciranada,  and  had  dis- 
tin<,'uished  tlieniselves  in  the  sterner  conHiets  of  tho  {iel,! 
Acehiniation  liad  always  followed  their  banners,  and  they  luid 
long  been  the  delight  of  tlie  i)eo})le.  Yet  now,  when  they  ro- 
tnrned  after  the  captnre  of  tludr  fortresses,  they  wen;  fo]. 
lowed  by  the  nnsteady  populace  with  execrations.  The 
hearts  of  the  alcaydes  swelled  with  indignation ;  Ihey  fomui 
tlu!  ingratitude  of  their  countrymen  still  more  intolerable 
tlian  the  hostility  of  the  Christians. 

Tidings  came,  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  with  his  tri- 
iinii)hant  legions  to  lay  waste  the  country  about  (Iraiiudii, 
{Still  El  Zagal  did  not  dare  to  take  the  Held.  Tin-  two 
alcaydes  of  lllora  and  Moclin  stood  before  him  :  "  \Vc  liave 
defended  your  fortresses,"  said  they,  '•  until  wo  were  almost 
buried  '.inder  their  ruins,  and  for  our  reward  we  receiv.;  scoff. 
ings  and  revilings;  give  us,  O  king,  an  opportunity  where 
knightly  valor  may  signalize  itself,  not  shut  up  behind  stone 
walls,  but  in  the  open  conflict  of  the  Held.  The  eneniv  up. 
proaehes  to  lay  our  country  desolate  ;  give  us  men  to  "meet 
him  in  the  advance,  and  let  shame  light  upon  our  heads  if  we 
be  found  wanting  in  the  battle  I  " 

The  two  brothers  were  sent  forth,  with  a  largo  force  of  horse 
and  foot ;  El  Zagal  intended,  should  they  be  succiessful,  to 
issue  forth  with  his  whole  force,  and  by  a  decisive  victory,  re- 
pair the  losses  he  had  suffered.  When  the  people  saw  the 
well-known  standards  of  the  brothers  going  fortli  to  battlo. 
then;  was  a  feeble  shout ;  but  the  alcaydes  passed  on  with 
stern  countenances,  for  they  knew  the  same  voices  would 
curse  them  were  they  to  return  unfortunate.  They  cast  a 
farewell  look  upon  fair  Granada,  and  upon  the  beautiful  Holds 
of  their  infancy,  as  if  for  these  they  were  willing  to  lay  down 
their  lives,  but  not  for  an  ungrateful  })eople. 

The  ari'.iy  of  F'erdinand  had  arrived  within  two  leagues  of 
Granada,  at  the  bridge  of  Pinos,  a  pass  famous  in  the  wars 
of  the  Moors  and  Christians  for  many  a  bloody  conflict.  It 
■was  the  pass  by  which  the  Castilian  monarchs  gem- rally  made 
their  inroads,  and  was  capable  of  great  defeniM!,  from  the  rus;- 
gedness  of  the  country  and  the  difficulty  of  the  bridge.  Tho 
king,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  IkuI  attained  tlie  brow 
of  a  hill,  when  tliey  beheld  the  advance  guard,  under  the  mar- 
ques of  Cadiz  and  the  master  of  Santiago,  furiously  attacked 
by   the   enemy,    in   the    vicinity  of  the  bridge.     The  Moors 
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ruslifd  to  the  assault  with  tiioir  usual  shouts,  but  with  nioro 
than  usual  ferocity.  Then;  was  a  hard  st  ru!^'},'le  at  the  bri(l},'e  ; 
both  parties  knew  the  iniportauct!  of  that  pass. 

The  king  particularly  noted  tho  prowess  of  two  Moorish 
cavaliers,  alike  in  arms  and  devices,  and  whom  by  their  beariiifj 
and  attendance  he  perceived  to  be  commanders  of  tin;  enemy. 
They  were  the  two  brothers,  the  alcaydes  of  lllora  and  Moelin. 
Wherever  they  turned,  they  carried  confusion  and  death  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Christians;  but  they  fou<,dit  with  desperation, 
rather  than  valor.  Tho  count  do  Cabra,  and  his  brother  Don 
Martin  do  Cordova,  pressed  forward  with  cayerness  against 
theni;  but  having  advanced  too  precipitately,  were  surrounded 
by  the  foe,  and  in  immiiuuit  danger.  A  young  Christian 
knij,dit,  seeing  their  j)eril,  hastened  with  his  followers  to  their 
relief.  The  king  recognized  him  for  Don  Juaii  de  Aragon, 
count  of  Kibargoza,  his  own  nephew;  for  lie  was  illegitimate 
son  of  tho  duke  of  Villahcrmosa,  illegitimate  brother  of  king 
Ferdinand.  The  sphnulid  armor  of  J)on  Juan,  and  the  sump- 
tuous ca[)arison  of  his  steed,  rendered  him  a  brilliant  object 
of  attack.  He  was  assailed  on  all  sides,  and  his  superb  steed 
slain  under  him ;  yet  still  he  fought  valiantly,  bearing  for  a 
time  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  aiul  giving  the  exhausted  forces 
of  tho  count  de  Cabra  time  to  recover  breath. 

Seeing  the  peril  of  these  troops  and  the  general  obstinacy  of 
the  fight,  the  king  ordered  the  royal  standard  to  be  advanced, 
and  hastened,  with  all  his  forces,  to  the  relief  of  the  count  de 
Cabra.  A.t  his  approach,  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  retreated 
towards  the  bridge.  The  two  Moorish  commanders  eiuleavored 
to  rally  their  troops,  and  animate  them  to  defend  this  pass  to 
the  utmost :  they  used  prayers,  remonstrances,  menaces  —  but 
almost  in  vain.  They  could  only  collect  a  scanty  handful  of 
cavaliers;  with  those  they  planted  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  bridge,  ami  disputed  it  inch  by  inch.  The  fight  was  hot 
and  obstinate,  for  but  few  could  contend  hand  to  hand,  yet 
many  discharged  cross-bows  and  arquebuses  from  the  banks. 
The  river  was  covered  with  the  floating  bodies  of  the  slain. 
The  Moorish  band  of  cavaliers  was  almost  entirely  cut  to 
pieces ;  the  two  brothers  fell,  covered  with  wouiuls,  upon  the 
bridge  they  had  so  resolutely  defended.  They  had  given  up 
the  battle  for  lost,  but  had  determined  not  to  return  alive  to 
ungrateful  Granada. 

When  the  j)eoplc  of  the  capital  heard  how  devotedly  they 
had  fallen,  they  lamented  greatly  their  deaths,  and  extolled 
their  memory  :  a  column  was  erected  to  their  honor  in   the 
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vicinity  of  the  bridge,  which  long  wei\t  hy  tlic  name  of  <'tli(. 
Tonil)  of  tlic  lii'otliera." 

The  army  of  Ferdinand  now  inarched  on,  and  estahlislicd  Its 
cam})  in  tlic  vicinity  of  (Jranada.  The  worthy  A^Mpida  I'jvps 
many  triumphant  details  of  the  ravages  committed  ju  i},p 
voga,  wliicdi  was  again  laid  waste  ;  the  grain,  fruits,  aiid  other 
productions  of  the  earth,  destroyed  —  and  that  eartliy  pani- 
disc  rendered  a  dreary  desert.  Ho  narr.ates  several  tlcicc  Ina 
ineffectual  sallies  and  skirmishes  of  the  Moors,  in  dc^feiice  of 
their  favorite  plain  ;  among  which,  one  deserves  to  l)e  mon- 
tioned,  as  it  records  the  acliievements  of  one  of  the  saintly 
heroes  of  this  war. 

During  one  of  the  movements  of  the  Christian  rirmy,  noar 
the  walls  of  Gra.iada,  a  battalion  of  fifteen  hundred  cavalry, 
and  a  largo  force  of  foot,  had  sallied  from  the  city,  and  imsti'd 
tihemsclves  near  some  gardens,  which  were  surroinidcd  hy  a 
canal,  and  traversed  by  ditches,  for  the  purpose  of  iirij^a- 
tion. 

The  Moors  beheld  the  duke  del  Infantado  pass  by,  with  his 
two  splendid  battalions  ;  one  of  men-at-arms,  the  otiier  of  li^dit 
cavalry,  arnu'd  a  Id  g'meia.  In  company  with  him,  but  fol- 
lowing  as  a  rear-guard,  was  Don  Garcia  Osorio,  the  lKdlif,'i'rt'nt 
bishop  of  Jaen,  atteiuled  by  Francis  ]->ovadillo,  the  concraior 
of  his  city,  and  followed  by  two  scpiadrons  of  nu'n-at-avms, 
from  Jaen,  Anduxar,  Ubeda,  and  liaeza.'  The  success  of 
last  year's  campaign  had  given  the  good  bishop  an  iiiclina- 
tion  for  warlike  affairs,  and  he  had  once  more  buckled  on  his 
cuirass. 

The  Moors  were  much  given  to  stratagem  in  warfare.  Thoy 
looked  wistfully  at  the  magnificent  squadrons  of  the  (luko  del 
Infantado;  but  their  martial  discipline  j)rccluded  all  ;ittack; 
the  good  bishop  promised  to  be  a  more  easy  prey.  SiiUViin;; 
the  duke  and  his  troops  to  pass  unmolested,  they  approaclit'd 
the  squadrons  of  the  bishop,  and,  making  a  preteiidtHl  attack, 
skirmished  slightly,  and  fled  in  apparent  conl'usinn.  The 
bishop  considered  the  day  his  own,  and,  seconded  l)y  his  cor- 
regidor  l^ovadillo,  followed  with  valorous  j)recii)itati{)ii.  The 
Moors  fled  into  the  Jfuerta  del  Jieij,  or  orchard  of  the  king; 
the  troops  of  tlie  bishop  followed  hotly  after  them. 

When  the  Moors  ])erceived  their  jiursutirs  fairly  embarrassed 
among  the  intricacies  of  the  garden,  they  turned  fiercely  upon 
them,  while  some  of  their  number  threw  open   the  sluices  of 
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the  Xf'iiil.  '"  :i"  iiist:iiit,  I  lie  ciui.'il  wliich  ••ncirrlpfl  ami  tlio 
(litclx'S  wliicli  travcrsi'il  tin-  f,'ar(l('n,  wcrn  fillocl  with  wator, 
anil  111*'  valiant  hisliop  and  his  followers  found  thciiisclvcs 
overwlu'liiu'd  by  a  (U'lu,t,'f'.'  A  sociio  of  groat  (umfusion  sur- 
ret'di'tl.  Somo  of  tho  men  of  JacMi,  stoutest  of  heart  and  hand, 
f()ii"l)t  with  the  Moors  in  the  garden,  whihs  others  struggled 
w'itil  tlu!  water,  endeavoring  to  escape  across  the  canal,  in 
which  attcnipt  many  horses  wore  dn)wned. 

Fortunately,  the  duke  del  Infantado  perceived  the  snare  into 
which  his  companions  liad  fallen,  and  despatcliedliis  light  cav- 
alry to  their  assistance.  The  Moors  wen;  compelled  to  light, 
and  driven  along  the  road  of  Klviraiip  to  the  gates  of  Granada.* 
Several  Ohristian  (cavaliers  perished  in  this  affray  ;  the  bishop 
hiinscdf  escaped  with  dilUculty,  having  slipped  from  his  saddle 
in  crossing  tli(!  canal,  but  saving  himself  by  holding  on  to  the 
tail  of  his  (Oiargor.  This  perilous  achievcm(!nt  seems  to  have 
satisfied  the;  good  bishop's  belligerent  propensities,  lie  retired 
on  his  laurels,  (says  Agajiida)  to  his  city  of  Jaen  ;  where,  in 
the  fruition  of  all  good  things,  he  gradually  waxed  too  corpu- 
lent for  his  corselet,  which  was  hang  up  in  the  hall  of  lu3 
episcojjal  ])alac.e ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  his  military  deeds, 
throughout  the  residue  of  the  holy  war  of  Granada.' 

King  Ferdinand,  having  completed  his  ravage  of  the  vega, 
and  kept  Kl  Zagal  shut  up  in  his  capital,  conducted  his  army 
back  through  the  pass  of  Lope  to  rejoin  queen  Isabella  at 
Moclin.  Tlie  fortresses  lately  taken  being  well  garrisoned 
and  su])plied,  he  gave  the  command  of  the  frontier  to  his 
cousin,  Don  Fadrique  de  Toledo,  afterwards  so  famous  in  the 
Netherlands  as  the  duke  of  Alva.  The  campaign  being  thus 
completely  crowned  with  success,  the  sovereigns  returned  in 
triumph  to  the  city  of  Cordova. 
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«"l)()ii  l.uis  Osorio  fue  oblspo  de  .laen  deBdo  el  nfio  de  1483,  y  prosidio  in  ests 
ij^le.iiti  liastii  t'l  dt^  HU0  in  que  inurio  en  Flandes,  a  dunde  Tue  ncuinpafiando  a  iu 
princttHA  Diifiii  .luana,  cHpOBa  del  arcliiduque  Uuu  VvUpv, "— Jisvana  HaaraUii,  por 
Fr.  U.  Uiiicu,  turn.  11,  UHt.  77,  cap.  4. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

ATTEMPT    OF   F,L    ZAOAL    UPON    TIITC    LIFR    OF    BOABDIL,   >ND 
HOW  TIIF,    LATTER   WAS    HOUSED    TO    ACTION. 

No  sooner  did  the  last  squadron  of  Christian  cavalry  disai)- 
pear  behind  the  mountains  of  Elvira,  and  the  note  of  its  tnim- 
pets  die  away  upon  the  ear,  than  the  lon<,'-suppressed  wrulliof 
Muley  El  Zagal  burst  forth.  He  deterinijied  no  lon<,'or  to  lio 
half  a  kin;^',  reigning  over  a  divided  kingdom,  in  a  divided 
capital  ;  l)ut  to  exterminate,  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul.  Iris 
nepliew  i^oabdil  and  Ids  faction.  He  turned  furiously  uikiu 
those  whose  factious  conduct  had  deterred  liim  from  siillvincr 
upon  the  foe;  some  lie  ]mnished  by  coniiscations,  others  hy 
banishment,  others  by  death.  Once  uiulisputed  moii.'iicli  of 
the  entire  kingdom,  he  trusted  to  his  military  skill  to  retrieve 
his  fortunes,  and  drivt^  the  Christians  over  the  frontier. 

lioabdil,  liowever,  had  again  retired  to  Velez  e!  lUaiiPo.  on 
the  conlinesof  IVlunna,  wlH>re  he  could  .".vail  himself,  in  crtsc  of 
emergeiu'.y,  of  any  assistance  or  protection  afforded  hiiu  hy  tlie 
])olicy  of  FcM'diuand.  His  defeat  liad  blighted  his  revivini,' 
fortunes,  for  the  ])t.-ople  considered  him  as  inevitably  (hjomoil 
to  misfortune.  Still,  while  he  lived,  El  Zagal  knew  he  woidd 
be  a  rallying  point  for  faction,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
elevated  into  jiower  by  the  ca]>ricious  multitude,  lie  had 
recourse,  therefore,  to  the  most  perfidious  means  to  coinpass 
his  destruction.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  represeiiting 
the  necessity  of  concord  for  the  salvation  of  the  kingdom,  and 
even  offering  to  resign  the  title  of  king,  and  to  beeom"  subject 
to  his  sway,  on  receiving  some  estate  on  wliicli  he  ould  live 
in  tranquil  retirement.  But  while  the  andiassiulors  liore  these 
words  of  peace,  they  were  furnished  with  ])oisoneil  liorhs, 
which  they  wore  to  administer  secretly  to  Boabdil ;  and  if  they 
failed  in  this  at.tem])t,  they  had  ]iledged  themselves  to  despateh 
him  openly,  while  engaged  in  conversation.  They  were  in- 
stigated to  this  treason  by  promises  of  great  reward,  and  by 
assuranci^s  from  the  alfaquis  that  Hoabdil  was  an  apostate, 
wliose  death  would  be  acce])table  to  Heaven. 

The  young  monarch  was  secretly  ap])rised  of  the  concerted 
treason,  and  refused  an  audience  to  the  ambassadors.  He  de- 
nounced his  unele  as  the  murdi'rer  of  his  fathtu'  and  his  kin- 
dred, aud  the  usurper  of  his  throne  ;  and  vowed  never  torelenl 
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in  hostility  to  liim,  until  ho  should  place  his  head  on  the  walls 
of  the  Alliaiubra. 

Open  war  again  broke  out  between  the  two  monarchs,  though 
feebly  carried  on,  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  embarrass- 
ments. Ferdinand  again  extended  his  assistance  to  Boabdil, 
ordering  the  commanders  of  his  fortresses  to  aid  him  in  all 
enterprises  against  his  uncle,  and  against  such  places  as 
refusedto  acknowledge  him  as  king;  and  Don  Juan  de  Rona- 
vides,  who  commanded  in  Lorca,  even  made  inroads  in  his 
name,  into  the  territories  of  Almeria,  Baza,  and  Guadix,  which 
owned  allegiance  to  El  Zagal. 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  had  three  great  evils  to  contend 
^itli  —  the  inconstancy  of  his  subjects,  the  hostility  of  his 
uncle,  and  the  friendship  of  Ferdinand.  The  last  was  by  far 
the  most  baneful  :  his  fortunes  withered  under  it.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  his  faith  and  of  his  country. 
The  cities  shut  their  gates  against  him ;  the  people  cursed 
him ;  even  the  scanty  band  of  cavaliers,  who  had  hitherto  fol- 
lowed his  ill-starred  banner,  began  to  desert  him  ;  for  he  had 
not  wherewithal  to  reward,  nor  even  to  support  them.  His 
spirits  sank  with  his  fortune,  and  he  feared  that  in  a  little 
time  he  should  not  have  a  spot  of  earth  whereon  to  plant  his 
standard,  nor  an  adherent  to  rally  under  it. 

In  the  midst  of  his  despondency,  he  received  a  message  from 
his  lion-hearted  mother,  the  sultana  Axya  la  Horra.  It  was 
brought  by  the  steadfast  adherent  to  their  fortunes,  Aben 
Comixa.  "  For  shame,"  said  she  "  to  linger  timorously  about 
the  borders  of  your  kingdoiri,  when  a  usurper  is  seated  in 
your  capital.  Why  look  abroad  for  perfidious  aid,  when  you 
have  loyal  hearts  beating  true  to  yon  in  Granada  ?  The  Al- 
baycin  is  ready  to  throw  open  its  gates  to  receive  you.  Strike 
home  vigorously  —  a  sudden  bio  w  may  mend  all,  or  make  an 
end.  A  throne  or  a  grave !  —  for  a  king,  there  is  no  honorable 
medium." 

Boabdil  was  of  an  undecided  character,  but  ther^  are  circum- 
stances which  bring  the  most  wavering  to  a  decision,  and  when 
once  resolved  they  are  apt  to  act  with  a  daring  impulse  unknown 
to  steadier  judgments.  The  message  of  the  sultana  roused 
him  from  a  dream.  Granada,  beautiful  Granada,  with  its 
stately  Alhambra,  its  delicious  gardens,  its  gushing  and  limpid 
fountains  sparkling  among  groves  of  orange,  citron,  and  myr- 
tle, rose  before  him.  "  What  have  I  done,  "  exclaimed  he, 
"that  I  should  be  an  exile  from  this  paradise  of  my  forefathers 
—  a  wanderer  and  fugitiv<^  in  my  own  kingdom,  while  a  mur- 
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derous  usurper  sits  proudly  upon  my  tliroue  ?  Surely  Allr' 
will  befrit'iid  the  righteous  cause ;  one  blow,  and  all  may  be 
my  own." 

He  summoned  liis  scanty  band  of  cavaliers.  "  Who  is  ready 
to  follow  his  monarch  unto  the  death?"  said  he:  and  even- 
one  laid  his  hand  upon  his  cimeter.  " Enough  ! "  said  he ;  "let 
each  man  arm  himself  and  prepare  his  steed  in  secret,  for  an 
enterprise  of  toil  and  psiil:  if  we  succeed,  our  reward  is 
empire." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

now  BOABDIL    RETURNED     SKCKETLY    TO   OHANADA,    AND    HOW- 
HE      WAS      RECEIVED. SECOND      EMBASSY      OF      DON      JUAN 

DE   VERA,    AND    HIS    PERILS     IN    THE    ALHAMBRA. 

"In  the  hand  of  God, "  exclaims  an  old  Arabian  chronicler, 
"is  the  destiny  of  princes  ;  he  alone  giveth  empire.  A  ^loor- 
ish  horseman,  mounted  on  a  fleet  Arabian  steed,  was  one  day 
traversing  the  mountains  which  extend  between  Granada  and 
the  frontier  of  Murcia.  He  galloped  swiftly  through  the  val- 
leys, but  paused  and  looked  out  cautiously  from  the  summit 
of  every  height.  A  squadron  of  cavaliers  followed  warily  at 
a  distance.  There  were  fifty  lances.  The  richness  of  their 
armor  and  attire  showed  them  to  be  warriors  of  noble  rank, 
and  their  leader  had  a  lofty  and  prince-like  demeanor."  The 
squadron  thus  described  by  the  Arabian  chronicler,  was  the 
Moorish  king  Boabdil  and  his  devoted  followers. 

For  two  nights  and  a  day  they  pursued  their  adventurous 
journey,  avoiding  all  populous  parts  of  the  country,  and  choos- 
ing the  most  solitary  passes  of  the  mountains.  They  suffered 
severe  hardships  and  fatigues,  but  suffered  without  a  murmur: 
they  were  accustomed  to  rugged  campaigning,  and  their  steeds 
were  of  generous  and  unyielding  spirit.  It  was  midnight,  and 
all  was  dark  and  silent  as  they  descended  from  the  mountains, 
and  approached  the   city    of  Granada.     They   passed  along 
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quietly  under  the  shadow  of  its  walls,  until  they  arrived  neat 
the  gate  of  the  Alba^  oin.  Here  Boabdil  ordered  his  followers 
to  halt  and  remain  concealed.  Taking  but  four  or  five  with 
him,  he  advanced  resolutely  to  the  gate,  and  knocked  with 
the  hilt  of  his  cimeter.  The  guards  demanded  who  sought  to 
enter  at  that  unseasonable  hour.  "Your  king!"  exclaimed 
Boabdil,  "  op'3n  the  gate  and  admit  him  ! " 

The  guards  held  forth  a  light,  and  recognized  the  person  of 
the  youthful  monarch.  They  were  struck  with  sudden  awe, 
and  threw  open  the  gates;  and  Boabdil  and  his  followers 
entered  unmolested.  They  galloped  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  Albaycin,  thundering  at  their 
portals,  and  summoning  them  to  rise  and  take  arms  for  their 
rightful  sovereign.  The  summons  was  instantly  obeyed; 
trumpets  resounded  throughout  the  streets  —  tlu."  gleam  of 
torches  and  the  flash  of  arms  showed  the  Moors  liurrying  to 
their  gathering-places  —  by  daybreak,  the  whole  force  of  the 
Albavfiw  was  rallied  under  the  standard  of  l^oabdil  and  Ahen 
Comixa  was  made  alcayde  of  the  fortress.  Such  was  the  suc- 
cess of  this  sudden  and  desperate  act  of  the  young  nionareh; 
for  we  are  assured  by  contemporary  historians,  that  there  liad 
been  no  previous  concert  or  arrangenient.  "  As  the  guards 
opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  admit  him,"  obsoi  ves  a  pious 
chronicler,  "  su  God  opened  the  hearts  of  the  Moors  to  receive 
him  as  their  king."  * 

In  the  morning  early,  the  tidings  of  this  event  roused  El 
Zagal  from  his  slumbers  in  tlie  Alliambra.  The  ^ery  old  war- 
rior assembled  his  guard  in  haste,  and  made  his  way  sword  in 
hand  to  the  Albaycin,  hoping  to  come  upon  his  nopliew  hy 
surprise.  He  was  vigorously  met  by  Boabdil  and  his  adher- 
ents, and  driven  back  into  the  quarter  of  the  Alliambra.  An 
encounter  took  place  between  the  two  kings,  in  tin;  square 
before  the  principal  mosque  •,  here  they  fought  hand  to  hand 
with  implacable  fury,  as  though  it  had  been  agreed  to  decide 
their  competition  for  the  crown  by  single  combat.  In  the 
tumult  of  this  chance  medley  affray,  however,  they  wore  sepa- 
rated, and  the  party  of  El  Zagal  was  ultimately  driven  from 
the  square. 

The  battle  raged  for  some  time  in  the  streets  and  places  of 
the  city,  but  finding  their  powers  of  mischief  cramped  within 
such  narrow  limits,  both  parties  sallied  forth  into  the  fields, 
and  fought  beneath  the  walls  until  evening.     Many  fell  on 
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both  sides,  and  at  night  each  party  withdrew  into  its  quarter, 
uutilthe  morning  gave  them  ligliL  to  renew  tlie  unnatural  con- 
flict. For  several  ilays,  the  two  gnind  divisions  of  the  city 
remained  like  liostile  powers  arrayed  against  each  other.  The 
party  of  the  Alhanibra  was  more  numerous  than  that  of  the 
Albaycin,  and  contained  most  of  the  nobility  and  chivalry  ; 
but  the  adherents  of  IJoabdil  were  men  hardened  and  strength- 
ened by  labor  and  habitually  skilled  in  the  exercise  of  arms. 

The  Albaycin  underwent  a  kind  of  siege  by  the  forces  of  El 
Za^al;  they  effected  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  male  repeated 
attempts  to  carry  it  sword  in  hand,  but  were  as  often  repulsed. 
The  troops  of  P>oabdil,  on  the  other  hand,  made  frequent  sal- 
lies •  and  in  the  conflicts  which  took  place,  the  hatred  of  the 
combatants  arose  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury,  tliat  no  quarter  was 
given  on  either  side. 

Boabdil  perceived  the  inferiority  of  his  force;  he  dreaded 
also  that  his  adherents,  being  for  the  most  part  tradesmen  and 
artisans,  would  become  impatient  of  this  interruption  of  their 
cainful  occupations,  and  disheartened  by  these  continual 
scenes  of  carnage.  He  sent  missives,  therefore,  in  all  haste, 
to  Don  Fadrique  de  Toledo,  who  commanded  the  Christian 
forces  on  the  frontier,  entreating  his  assistance. 

Don  Fadrique  had  received  instructions  from  the  politic 
Ferdinand,  to  aid  the  youthful  monarch  in  all  his  contests 
with  his  uncle.  He  advanced  with  a  body  of  troops  near  to 
Granada.  The  moment  lioabdil  discerned,  from  the  towers  of 
the  Albaycin,  the  Christian  banners  and  lances  winding  round 
the  base  of  the  mountain  of  Elvira,  he  sallied  forth  to  meet 
them,  escorted  by  a  squadron  of  Abencerrages  under  Aben 
Comixa.  El  Zagal,  who  was  equally  on  the  alert,  and  ap- 
prised that  the  Christian  troops  came  in  aid  of  his  nephew, 
likewise  sallied  forth  and  drew  up  his  troops  in  battle  array. 
Don  Fadrique,  wary  less  some  treachery  should  be  intended, 
halted  among  some  plantations  of  olives,  retained  l)oabdil  by 
Ills  side,  and  signiiied  his  wish  that  Aben  Comixa  wor.ld 
advance  with  his  squadron  atid  offer  battle  to  the  old  kin,-^. 
The  provocation  was  given,  but  El  Zagal  maintained  his  posi- 
tion. He  threw  out  some  light  parties,  however,  which  skir- 
mished with  the  Abencerrages  of  Aben  Comixa,  after  which 
he  caused  his  trumpets  to  sound  a  recall,  and  retired  into  the 
city;  mortified,  it  is  said,  tluit  the  Christian  cavaliers  should 
witness  these  fratricidal  discords  between  true  believers. 

Don  Fadrique,  still  distrustful,  drew  off  to  a  distance,  and 
encamped  for  the  night  near  the  bridge  of  Cabillas. 
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Early  in  the  morning,  a  Moorish  cavalier  with  an  escort 
approached  the  advance  guard,  and  liis  trumpets  sounded  a 
parley.  He  craved  an  audience,  as  an  envoy  Ironi  El  Zaca! 
and  was  admitted  to  the  tent  of  Don  Fadrique.  VA  Zagal  hi] 
learnt  that  the  Christian  troops  had  come  to  aid  Lis  nephew 
and  now  offered  to  enter  into  an  alliance;  with  them  on  terms 
still  more  advantageous  than  those  of  l-Joahdil.  The  wiuvDon 
Fadrique  listened  to  the  Aloor  with  apparent  coniplaceneVbut 
determined  to  send  one  of  his  most  intrepid  and  discreet  cava- 
liers, under  the  protection  of  a  flag,  to  hold  a  conference  witli 
the  old  king  within  the  very  walls  of  the  Allwimbra.  The 
officer  chosen  for  this  important  mission  was  Bon  Juan  de 
Vera,  the  same  stanch  and  devout  cavalier,  who  in  times  preced- 
ing the  war  had  borne  the  message  from  the  Castilian  sover- 
eigns, to  old  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  demanding  arrears  of  triimte. 
Don  Juan  was  received  with  great  ceremony  by  the  king.  Ko 
records  remain  of  his  diplomatic  negotiations,  but  they  ex- 
tended into  the  night,  and  it  being  too  late  to  return  to  caniit. 
he  was  sumptuously  lodged  in  an  aj)artment  of  the  Alhiunhra. 
In  the  morning,  one  of  the  courtiers  about  the  ])alace,  some- 
what given  to  jest  and  raillery,  invited  Don  Juan  to  a  cere- 
mony which  some  of  the  alfaquis  were  about  to  celebrate  in 
the  mosque  of  the  palace.  The  religious  punctilio  of  this 
most  discreet  cavalier  immediately  took  umbrage  at  what  he 
conceived  a  banter.  "  The  servants  of  queen  Isabella  of  Cas- 
tile," replied  he  stiffly  and  sternly,  <•  who  bear  on  their  armor 
the  cross  of  St.  Jago,  never  enter  the  tem])les  of  Mahoniot,  but 
to  level  them  to  the  earth,  and  trample  on  them." 

The  Moslem  courtier  retired  somewhat  disconcerted  by  tliis 
Catholic,  but  not  very  courteous  reply,  and  reported  it  to  a 
renegado  of  Antiquera.  The  latter,  eager,  like  all  renegadoes, 
to  show  devotion  to  his  newly  adopted  creed,  volunteered  to 
return  with  the  courtier  and  have  a  tilt  of  words  with  the 
testy  diplomatist.  They  found  Don  Juan  playing  a  game  of 
chess  with  the  alcayde  of  the  Alhambra,  and  took  occasion  to 
indulge  in  sportive  comments  on  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  ire  of  this  devout  knight  and  discreet 
ambassador  began  to  kindle  ;  but  he  restrained  it  within  the 
limits  of  lofty  gravity.  '"'You  would  do  well."  said  he.  ''to 
cease  talking  about  what  you  do  not  understand."  This  only 
provoked  light  attacks  of  tin;  witlings;  until  one  of  them 
dared  to  make  some  degrading  and  obscene  comparison  be- 
tween the  Bh^ssed  Virgin  and  Amina,  the  mother  of  Mahomet. 
In  au  instant  Don  Juau  sprang  to  his  feet,  dashed  chess- 
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board  and  chessmen  aside,  and  drawing  his  sword,  dealt,  says 
the  curate  of  los  Pahicios,  sucli  a  fermosa  cachlllada  (such  a 
haiKlsome  slash)  across  the  liead  of  the  blasplieming  Moor, 
^  felled  liiin  to  the  earth.  The  renegado,  seeing  his  com- 
rade fall,  tied  for  his  life,  making  the  halls  and  galleries  ring 
fl'ith  his  outcries.  Guards,  pages  and  attendants  rushiul  in, 
but  Don  Jna,n  kept  them  at  bay,  until  the  appearance  oL  the 
king  restored  order.  Ou  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the 
affray,  he  acted  with  proj)er  discrimination.  Don  Juan  was 
liold  sacred  as  an  ambassador,  and  the  renegado  was  severely 
punished  for  having  compromised  the  hospitality  of  the  royal 

palace. 

The  tumult  in  the  Alhambra,  however,  soon  caused  a  more 
dangerous  tumult  in  the  city.  It  was  rumored  that  Christians 
had  been  introduced  into  the  palace  with  some  treasonable 
design.  The  populace  caught  up  arms,  and  ascended  in 
throngs  to  the  gate  of  Justice,  demanding  the  death  of  all 
Christian  spies  and  those  who  had  introduced  them.  This 
was  no  time  to  reason  with  an  infuriate  mob,  when  the  noise 
of  their  clamors  might  bring  the  garrison  of  the  Albaycin  to 
back  them.  Nothing  was  left  for  El  Zagal  but  to  furnish 
Don  Juan  with  a  disguise,  a  swift  horse,  and  an  escort,  and  to 
let  hiiu  out  of  the  Alhambra  by  a  private  gate.  It  was  a 
sore  grievance  to  the  stately  cavalier  to  have  to  submit  to 
these  expedients,  but  there  was  no  alternative.  In  Moorish 
disguise  he  passed  through  crowds  that  were  clamoring  for 
his  head ;  and  once  out  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  gave  reins  to 
his  horse,  nor  ceased  spurring  until  he  found  himself  safe 
under  the  banners  of  Don  Fadrique. 

Thus  ended  the  second  embassy  of  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  less 
stately,  but  more  perilous  than  the  first.  Don  Fadrique  ex- 
tolled h's  prowess,  whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  his 
discretion  :  and  rewarded  him  with  a  superb  horse,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  El  Zagal,  thanking  him  for 
the  courtesy  and  protection  he  had  observed  to  his  ambassa- 
dor. Queen  Isabella  also  was  particularly  delighted  with  the 
piety  of  Don  Juan,  and  his  promptness  in  vindicating  the  im- 
maculate character  of  the  IJlessed  Virgin,  and,  beside  con- 
ferring on  him  various  honorable  distinctions,  made  him  a 
royal  present  of  three  hundred  thousand  maravedis.^ 

The  report  brought  by  this  cavalier  of  affairs  in  Granada, 


■  Alciniara,  Hist.  Granad.  vol.  3,  c,  17,  apud  De  Harro  NobiUario  Genealogici^ 
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together  with  the  preceding  skirmishings  between  the  Moor. 
ish  factions  before  the  walls,  convinced  Don  Fadrique  thai 
there  was  no  collusion  between  the  monarchs ;  on  letuniim; 
to  his  frontier  post,  therefore,  he  sent  Boabdil  a  re-en forceiuent 
of  Christian  foot-soldiers  and  arquebussers,  under  Fernau 
Alvarez  de  Sotomayer,  alcayde  of  Colomera.  This  was  as  a 
firebrand  thrown  in  to  light  up  anew  the  flames  of  war  in  the 
city,  which  remained  raging  between  the  Moorish  inhabitants 
for  the  space  of  fifty  days. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HOW   KINO    FERDINAND    LAID   8IKGK    TO    VELKZ   MALAGA. 

Hitherto,  the  events  of  this  renowned  war  have  been  lit- 
tie  else  than  a  succession  of  brilliant  but  brief  exploits,  such 
as  sudden  forays,  wild  skirmishes  among  the  mountiiins,  and 
the  surprisals  of  castles,  fortresses,  and  frontier  towns.  We 
approach  now  to  more  important  and  prolonged  ojierations,  in 
which  ancient  and  mighty  cities,  the  bulwarks  of  Gninaila, 
were  invested  by  powerful  armies,  subdued  by  slow  and  regu- 
lar sieges,  and  thus  the  capital  left  naked  and  alone. 

The  glorious  triumphs  of  the  Christian  sovereigns  (savs 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  had  resounded  throughout  tlic  oast, 
and  filled  all  heathenesse  with  alarm.  The  (J rand-Turk 
Bajazet  II.  and  his  deadly  foe,  the  grand  soldan  of  E^'yi't. 
suspending  for  a  time  their  bloody  feuds,  entered  into  a 
league  to  protect  the  religion  of  Mahomet  and  the  kiiii,'(lom 
of  Granada  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Christians.  It  was 
concerted  between  them,  that  Bajazet  should  send  a  powerful 
armada  against  the  island  of  Sicily,  then  appertaiiiint,'  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  tlie  attention  of 
the  Castilian  sovereigns ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  great  bodies 
of  troops  should  be  poured  into  Granada,  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Africa. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received  timely  intelligence  of 
these  designs.  They  resolved  at  once  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  sea-board  of  Granada,  to  possess  themselves  of  its  ports, 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  to  bar  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  against 
all  external  aid.  Malaga  was  to  be  tlie  main  object  of  attack; 
it  was  the  principal  seaport  of  the  kingdom,  and  almost  uects 
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sary  to  its  existence.  It  had  long  been  the  seat  of  opulent 
commerce,  sending  many  ships  to  the  coasi.s  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  It  was  also  the  great  channel  of  communication  with 
Africa,  through  which  were  introduced  sup})lies  of  money, 
troops,  arms,  and  steeds,  from  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Fez,  Tremezan, 
and  other  Uarbary  powers.  It  was  emphatically  called,  there- 
fore, "the  hand  and  mouth  of  Granada."  Before  laying  siege 
to  tliis  redoubtable  city,  however,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
secure  tlie  neighboring  city  of  Velez  Malaga  and  its  dei)endent 
places,  which  might  otherwise  harass  the  besieging  army. 

For  this  important  campaign,  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom 
were  again  summoned  to  take  the  Held  with  their  forces,  in 
the  spring  of  1487.  The  menaced  invasion  of  the  infidel 
powers  of  the  east  liad  awakened  new  ardor  in  the  bosoms  of 
all  true  Christian  knights ;  and  so  zealously  did  they  respond 
to  the  summons  of  the  sovereigns,  that  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  cavalry  ami  fifty  thousand  foot,  the  flower  of  Spanish 
warriors,  led  by  tlie  bravest  of  Spanish  cavaliers,  thronged  the 
renowned  city  of  Cordova,  at  the  appointed  time. 

On  the  night  before  this  mighty  host  set  forth  upon  its 
march,  an  earthquake  shook  the  city.  The  inhabitants,  awak- 
ened by  the  shaking  of  the  walls  and  rocking  of  the  towers, 
fled  to  the  courts  and  sqiuires,  fearing  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  ruins  of  their  dwellings.  The  earthquake  was  most 
violent  in  the  quarter  of  the  royal  residence,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings.  Many  looked  upon  this 
as  an  omen  of  some  impending  evil ;  but  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  in  that  infallible  s})irit  of  divination  which  succeeds 
an  event,  plainly  reads  in  it  a  presage  that  the  empire  of  the 
Moors  was  about  to  be  shaken  to  its  centre. 

It  was  on  Saturday,  the  eve  of  the  Sunday  of  Palms,  (says 
a  worthy  and  loyal  chronicler  of  the  time,)  that  the  most 
Catholic  monarch  departed  with  his  army,  to  render  service 
to  Heaven,  and  make  war  upon  the  IMoors.^  Heavy  rains  had 
swelled  all  the  streams,  and  rendered  the  roads  deep  and  difH- 
cult.  The  king,  therefore,  divided  his  host  into  two  bodies. 
In  one  he  put  all  the  artillery,  guarded  by  a  strong  body  of 
horse,  and  commanded  by  the  Master  of  Alcantara  and  INlartiu 
Alonzo,  Senior  of  Movtema^or.  This  division  was  to  proceed 
by  tlie  road  through  the  valleys,  where  pasturage  abounded 
for  the  oxen  which  drew  the  ordnance. 

The  main  body  of  the  army  was  led  by  the  king  in  person. 

>  Fulgar,  Crouica  de  los  Keyes  Catholioos. 
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\t  was  divided  into  mimprous  battalions,  each  commanded  hv 
some  distin<^iiislu;d  cavalier.  Tliu  kiiii;  took  llui  roin^rii  r^^^, 
jK'iiloiis  road  of  tlu!  mountains,  and  t'l-w  mountains  arc  luoro 
nij,'i,'ed  and  ililUoult  than  those  of  Andalusia.  'L'lui  n);i,[,^  ,^j 
ini-re  mule-paths,  strag,i,dini,'  amidst  roeks  and  alonj,'  ilic  ^J^.\■„Q 
of  preoipiees,  elambering  vast  craggy  lieights,  or  dt'sociuliiiL' 
into  friglitful  chasms  and  ravines,  with  scanty  and  uiuiciiain 
footholil  for  either  man  or  steed.  Fo  .r  thousand  piDiu'cis 
were  sent  in  advance,  under  the  alcayde  de  los  Donzdes  to 
conquer,  in  some  degree,  the  asperities  of  the  road.  Soiuc  ]y^^^\ 
pickax(!S  .i!id  crowbars  to  break  the  rocks,  otlicrs  had  inuil,.. 
ments  to  construct  bridges  over  the  mountain  torrents,  while 
it  was  the  iluty  of  others  to  lay  stejjping-stones  in  tho  siuallcf 
streams.  As  the  country  was  inhabited  by  iienjc  Moorish 
mountaineers,  Don  Diego  de  Castrillo  was  despatched,  with  ;i 
body  «^f  horse  and  foot,  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  aiul 
passes.  Notwithstanding  every  precaution,  the  royal  army 
suffered  excessively  on  its  march.  At  one  time,  there  was  no 
place  to  encamp,  for  five  leagues  of  the  most  toilsome  and 
mountainous  country ;  ami  many  of  the  beasts  of  burden  .sank 
down,  and  perisheil  on  the  road. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  joy,  therefore,  that  the  royal  army 
emerged  from  these  stern  and  frightful  deliles,  and  caine  to 
where  th(;y  looked  down  upon  the  vega  <jf  Vel(>z  IVIalaga.  The 
region  before  them  was  one  of  the  most  delect;ible  to  tlu;  eve 
that  ever  was  ravaged  by  an  army.  Sheltered  from  every 
rude  blast  by  a  screen  of  uKnmtains,  and  slojiing  and  ex]iaii(l- 
ing  to  the  south,  this  lovely  valley  was  quickened  by  the  most 
generous  sunshine,  watered  by  the  silver  meanderiiigs  of  tlu; 
Vele/,  and  refreshed  by  cooling  breezes  from  tht'^Meditt^r- 
ranean.  The  sloping  hills  were  covenul  with  vineyards  ami 
olive-trees;  the  distant  fitdds  wavcM-ed  with  grain,  or  were  ver- 
dant witli  pasturage;  while  around  the  citv  were  deli',r|,tful 
gardens,  the  favorite  retreats  of  the  INIoors,  where  their "wliib! 
pavilions  gleamed  among  groves  of  oranges,  citrons,  and 
]iomegranates,  and  were  su'-mtmnted  by  stately  palms —  thosi; 
plants  of  southern  growth,  bespeaking  a  generous  climate  and 
a  (doudless  .sky. 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  delightful  valley,  the  city  of  Videz 
Malaga  rean^d  its  warrior  battlements  ]ii  stern  contrast  1o  the 
lands(!ape.  It  was  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  and  insu- 
lated hill,  and  strongly  fortified  b-"  walls  and  towers.  Tho 
crest  of  the  hill  rose  high  above  tlu;  town,  into  a  mere  ciai,', 
luaccessible  ou  every  other  side,  and  crowned  by  a  powerful 
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f.'isth',  wlii(!li  (lominonrod  ()V<'r  tho  Rurnnmdin;^'  (umiitry.  Two 
siiluirlw  swept  (liiwii  iiit,(»  tlii!  valley,  fnuu  iho  skirts  of  tlin 
towii,  ami  wtTC  (l('f't(t;(l('(l  hy  bulwarks  and  (Icc])  ditclit's.  The 
v:u4  raii,.j'-'^  <>t"  K''''iy  nioiiiitaius,  often  (!ait[M'd  with  clouds,  wln(di 
loso  to  tho  nortli,  wore  inliahitcd  by  a  liardy  and  warliko  raco, 
whose  strnii.i,'  fortressos  of  Comaros,  Canillas,  Couipcta,  and 
I)(Mi;uii:iri,'osa,  frowned  down  from  craj^'god  liei;^'lits. 

When  th(!  (!hiistian  host  arrived  in  si<,'lit  of  this  valley,  a 
piiuiidnin  was  lioverin;^'  on  the  smooth  sea  Ix-foro  it,  displaying 
the  bainier  of  Castih>.  Tliis  was  commanded  by  the?  count  of 
Tivvi'iito,  and  consisted  of  fotir  armed  galleys,  conveying  a 
iiiiinhi'r  of  caravels,  laden  with  sup[ilie3  for  tlu;  army. 

Alter  surveying  the  ground,  king  Ferdinand  encamped  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain  which  advanced  (dose  to  the  city, 
and  was  tlie  last  of  a  rugg(Hl  sierra,  or  chain  of  heights,  that 
exuMided  quite  to  (Iranada,  On  tho  summit  of  this  mountain, 
ami  overlooking  the  cam}),  was  a  Moorish  town,  powiu-fully 
fortilicd,  called  lientomiz,  considered  capable  of  yielding  great 
assistance  to  Velez  Malaga.  Several  of  tho  generals  remon- 
stnitod  with  the  king  for  choosing  a  post  so  exposed  to 
assault:;  from  the  mountaineers.  Hut  ho  replied,  that  he 
should  t!\us  cut  of  all  communication  between  lientomiz  and 
the  city  ;  and  that  as  to  tho  danger,  his  soldiers  must  keep 
the  more  vigilant  guard  against  suri)risi!. 

King  Ferdinand  rodo  about,  attended  by  several  cavaliers 
and  a  small  luunber  of  cuirassiers,  appointing  tho  various 
stations  of  tho  camp.  Having  directed  a  body  of  foot-soldiers 
to  possess  themselves,  as  an  advanced  guard,  of  an  imjjortant 
height  which  overlooked  tho  city,  he  retired  to  a  t(mt  to  take 
refresluuent.  While  at  table,  he  was  startled  by  a  sudden  np- 
riiar,  and,  looking  forth,  beheld  his  soldiers  iiying  before  a 
superior  force  of  the  enemy.  Tho  king  had  on  no  other  armor 
butacniirass  ;  seizing  a  lance,  however,  he  sprang  upon  his  horse 
and  1,'alloped  to  protect  the  fugitives,  followed  by  his  handful 
of  kiiit,dits  and  cuirassiers.  When  the  soldiers  saw  the  king 
hastening  to  their  aid,  they  turned  upon  their  pursuers. 
Ferdinand,  in  his  eagerness,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of 
the  foe.  One  of  his  grooms  was  killed  beside  him  ;  but,  before 
the  Moor  who  slew  him  coidd  escape,  the  king  transfixed  him 
with  his  lance.  He  then  sought  to  draw  his  sword,  which 
hung  at  his  saddle-bow  —  but  in  vain.  Never  had  he  been 
exposed  to  su(!h  peril  ;  —  he  was  surrounded  by  the  .-juemy, 
witliout  a  weapon  wherewith  to  (hifend  himself. 

Ill  this  moment  of   awful  jeopardy,  the  marques  of  Cadiz, 
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tho  count  (Ic  Cabni,  tlio  adclaiilndo  of  MiinM.'i,  wihli  twnothrr 
(MViiliurs,  ii;uium1  (taiciliisso  dc  la  Vt'f,'a  ami  Dic^'o  (J,.  Atav  1 
rainn  j^ailopiii};  to  tlic  scent'  ol  a(!tioii,  and,  surroundiiiL'  t|  ! 
kin^%  iiiadtj  u  rampart  of  tlicir  bodies  against  tlit;  assaultsdf 
the  Moors.  Tho  liorse  of  tln^  luuniues  was  pii  rct'd  bv  n 
arrow,  and  that  worthy  cavalier  exposed  to  iiuiniiient  d!in"t'i  ■ 
but,  with  the  aid  of  his  valorous  conipauious,  he  f|uicklv"i,iit 
the  enemy  to  tiight,  and  pursued  them,  witli  slaughter,  to  ijn. 
very  gates  of  the  eity. 

When  those  loyal  warriors  returned  from  the  {lursuit,  tlipv 
roinonstrated  with  the  king  for  exposing  his  lif(>  in  pt'isonal 
cc»nflict,  seeing  that  he  had  so  many  valiant  (uiptains  whose 
business  it  was  to  light.  They  reminded  him  that  the  lift!  of  ,i 
prince  was  the  life  of  his  people,  and  that  many  a  brave  army 
was  lost  by  the  loss  of  its  commander.  Thciy  entreated  him 
therefore,  in  future,  to  ])rotect  them  with  the  force  of  his  inimi 
in  the  cabinet,  rather  than  of  his  arm  in  the  field. 

Ferdinand  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  their  advice,  but 
declared  that  he  could  not  see  his  people  in  peril  without  von- 
turing  his  person  to  assist  them  :  —  are-  ly  (say  the  old  ohroni. 
clers)  which  delighted  tlie  whole  army,  .n.ismuch  as  they  saw 
that  he  not  only  governed  them  as  a  good  king,  but  protecipd 
them  as  a  valiant  captain.  He,  however,  was  conscious  of  the 
extreme  peril  to  which  he  liad  been  ex])03ed,  and  made  a  vow 
never  again  to  venture  into  battle  without  having  his  sword 
girt  to  ins  side.* 

When  this  achievement  of  the  king  was  related  to  Isaholla, 
she  trembled  amidst  her  joy  at  his  safety  ;  and  afterwards,  in 
memorial  of  the  event,  granted  to  Velez  Malaga,  as  tho  arms 
of  the  city,  the  figure  of  the  king  on  horseback,  with  a  groom 
lying  dead  at  his  feet,  and  tho  Moors  flying.'' 

The  camp  was  formed,  but  the  artillery  was  yet  on  the  road, 
advancing  with  infinite  labor,  at  the  rate  of  merely  a  league  a 
day ;  for  heavy  rains  had  converted  the  streams  of  the  valleys 
into  raging  torrents,  and  completely  broken  up  the  roads.  In 
the  meantime,  king  Ferdinand  ordered  an  assault  on  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  They  were  carried,  after  a  sanguinary 
conflict  of  six  hours,  in  which  many  Christian  cavaliers  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and,  among  the  latter,  Don  Alvaro  of 
Vortugal,  son  of  the  duke  of  Hraganza.  The  suburbs  were 
then  fortified  towards  the  city,  with  trenches  and  })alisade3, 
and   garrisoned   by  a  chosen  force,  under  Don  Fadritjue  de 
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Toleilo-  Othor  irenrlu'S  wcro  tli^,')L,'(Hl  roiiixl  tlio  oity,  and  from 
the  siibin-l)S  to  the  royal  (Miiip,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation with  the  surroundiuf,'  country. 

Bodies  of  troops  were  also  sent  to  take  possession  of  the 
mountain  passes,  by  which  the  supplies  for  the  army  had  to  be 
brought-  The  mountains,  however,  were  so  steep  and  rugged, 
ami  so  full  of  defiles  and  lurking-placfs,  that  the  Moors  could 
sally  forth  and  retreat  in  perfect  S(!curity;  frequently  swoojv 
iiig  down  upon  Christian  convoys,  and  iH'aring  off  both  booty 
and  prisoners  to  their  strongholds.  Sometimes  the  Moors 
would  light  fires  at  night,  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
which  would  be  answered  by  fires  from  the  watch-towers  and 
fortresses.  By  these  signals,  they  would  concert  assaults  upon 
the  Christian  camp,  which,  in  consequence,  was  obliged  to  be 
continually  on  the  alert,  and  ready  to  fly  to  arms. 

King  Ferdinand  flattered  himself  that  the  manifestation  of 
his  force  had  struck  sufficient  terror  into  the  city,  and  that  by 
offers  of  clemency  it  might  be  induced  to  capitulate,  fie  wrote 
a  letter,  therefore,  to  the  commanders,  promising,  in  case  of 
immediate  surrender,  that  all  the  inhabitants  should  be  per- 
mitted to  depart  with  their  effects;  but  threatening  them  with 
lire  and  sword,  if  they  persisted  in  defence.  This  letter  was 
despatched  by  a  cavalier  named  Carvagal,  who,  putting  it  ou 
the  end  of  a  lanco,  reached  it  to  the  Moors  on  the  walls  of  the 
city.  Abul  Cacim  Vanegas,  son  of  Ketluan  and  aloayde  of 
the  fortress,  replied,  that  the  king  was  too  noble  and  magnani- 
mous to  put  such  a  threat  in  execution,  and  that  he  should  not 
surrender,  as  he  knew  the  artillery  could  not  be  brought  to  the 
camp,  and  he  was  promised  succor  by  the  king  of  Granada. 

At  the  same  time  tliat  he  received  this  reply,  the  king  learnt 
that  at  the  strong  town  of  Comares,  upon  a  height  about  two 
leagues  distant  from  the  camp,  a  large  number  of  warriors  had 
assembled  from  the  Axarquia,  the  same  mountains  in  which 
the  Christian  cavaliers  had  been  massacred  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war;  and  that  others  were  daily  expected,  for  this  rugged 
sierra  was  capable  of  furnishing  fifteen  thousand  lighting 
men. 

King  Ferdinand  felt  that  his  army,  thus  disjointed,  and 
enclosed  in  an  enemy's  country,  was  in  a  perilous  situation, 
and  that  the  utmost  discipline  and  vigilance  were  necessary. 
He  put  the  camp  under  the  strictest  regulations,  forbidding  all 
gaming,  blasphemy,  or  brawl,  and  expelling  all  loose  women 
and  their  attendant  bully  r\!ttiaus,  the  usual  fomenters  of  riot 
aud  contention  among  soldiery.     He  ordered  that  none  should 
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sally  forth  to  skinnisli,  without  lUirinission  from  their  com 
inaiulors  ;  that  none  should  set  lire  to  the  woods  on  the  iieich- 
boring  mountains;  ami  that  all  word  of  security  <riven  to 
Afoorish  places  or  individuals,  should  be  inviolably  observed. 
These  regulations  were  enforced  by  severe  penalties,  ami  had 
such  salutary  effect,  that,  though  a  vast  host  of  various  people 
was  collected  together,  not  an  opprobrious  epithet  was  heard, 
nor  a  weapon  drawn  in  quarrel. 

In  the  men.ntime,  the  cloud  of  war  continued  to  gather  about 
the  summits  of  the  mountains;  and  multitudes  of  the  tierce 
warriors  of  the  sierra  descended  to  the  lower  heights  of  Keu- 
tomiz,  which  overhung  the  camp,  intending  to  force  their  way 
to  the  city.  A  detachment  was  sent  against  them,  which,  after 
sharp  fighting,  drove  them  to  the  higher  cliffs,  where  it  was 
im})ossible  to  pursue  them. 

Ten  days  had  elapsed  since  the  encampment  of  the  army,  yet 
still  the  artillery  had  not  arrived.  The  lombards  and  other 
heavy  ordnance  were  left  in  despair,  at  Antiquera;  the  rest 
came  groaning  slowly  through  the  narrow  valleys,  which  were 
tilled  with  long  trains  of  artillery,  and  cars  laden  with  mimi- 
tions.  At  length  part  of  the  smaller  ordnance  arrived  within 
half  a  league  of  the  camp,  and  the  Christians  were  animated 
with  the  hopes  of  soon  beiiig  able  to  make  a  regular  attack 
upon  the  fortificatious  of  the  city. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HOW  KINO  FERDINAND  AND  HFS  ARMY  WERK  KXPOSED  TO  IMMI- 
NENT PERIL  BEFORE  VELEZ  MALAGA. 


t      V 


While  the  standard  of  the  cross  waved  on  the  hills  before 
Velez  Malaga,  and  every  height  and  cliff  bristled  with  hostile 
arms,  the  civil  war  between  tlie  factions  of  the  Alhanibni  and 
the  Albaycin,  or  rather  between  El  Zagal  and  El  Cliico.  con- 
tinued to  convulse  the  city  of  Granada.  The  tidings  of  the 
investment  of  Velez  Malaga  at  length  roused  the  attention  of 
the  old  men  and  the  alfaquis,  whose  heads  were  not  heated  by 
the  daily  broils,  and  they  endeavored  to  arouse  the  people  to 
a  sense  of  their  common  danger. 

"  Why,"  said  they,  "  continue  these  brawls  between  breth- 
ren and  kindred  ?  what  battles  are  these,  where  even  triumph 
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is  ignominious,  and  the  victor  blushes  and  conceals  his  scars  ? 
Behold  the  Christians  ravaging  the  land  won  by  the  valor  and 
blood  of  your  forefathers  ;  dwelling  in  the  houses  they  built, 
sitting  under  the  trees  they  planted,  while  your  brethren  wan- 
der aljout,  houseless  and  desolate.  Do  you  wish  to  seek  your 
real  foe  ?  —  he  is  encamped  on  the  mountain  of  Ikntomiz. 
Po  you  want  a  field  for  the  display  of  your  valor?  —  you 
will  tiiid  it  before  the  walls  of  Velez  Malaga." 

Wlien  they  had  roused  the  spirit  of  the  people,  they  made 
their  way  to  the  rival  kings,  and  addressed  them  with  like 
remonstrances.  Hamet  Abeu  Zarrax,  the  inspired  aanton, 
reproached  El  Zagal  with  his  blind  and  senseless  ambition : 
•■You  are  striving  to  be  king,"  said  he,  bitterly,  "yet  suifer 
the  kingdom  to  be  lost !  " 

El  Zagal  found  himself  in  a  perplexing  dilemma. — He  had 
a  double  war  to  wage,  —  with  the  enemy  without,  and  the 
oiieniy  within.  Should  the  Christians  gain  possession  of  the 
sea-coast,  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  kingdom  ;  should  he  leave 
Granada  to  oi)pose  them,  his  vacant  throne  might  be  seized  on 
by  his  iie})liew.  He  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and,  pretend- 
ing to  yield  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  alfaquis,  endeavored 
to  compromise  with  Boabdil.  He  expressed  deep  concern  at 
the  daily  losses  of  the  country,  caused  by  the  dissensions  of 
tlie  capital ;  an  opportunity  now  presented  to  retrieve  all  by 
a  blow.  The  Christians  had  in  a  manner  put  themselves  in  a 
tomb  between  the  mountains —  nothing  remained  but  to  throw 
tlie  eartli  upon  them.  He  offered  to  resign  the  title  of  king, 
to  submit  to  the  government  of  his  nephew,  and  fight  under 
his  standard  ;  all  he  desired  was  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of 
Vehiz  Malaga,  and  to  take  full  vengeance  on  the  Christians. 

Hoabdil  s])urned  his  proposition,  as  the  artifice  of  a  hypo- 
crite and  a  traitor.  '•  How  shall  I  trust  a  man,"  said  he, 
'•who  has  murdered  my  father  and  my  kindred  by  treachery, 
liid  lias  repeatedly  sought  ray  own  life,  both  by  violence  and 
Sifatagom  ?  " 

El  Zagal  boiled  with  rage  and  vexation  —  but  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  He  was  beset  by  the  alfaquis  and  the  nobles 
of  his  court ;  the  youthful  cavaliers  were  hot  for  action,  the 
common  people  loud  in  their  complaints  that  the  richest  cities 
were  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  old  warrior 
was  naturally  fond  of  lighting;  he  saw  also  that  to  remain 
iiKictivii  would  endanger  both  crown  and  kingdom,  whereas  a 
successful  blow  might  secure  his  pojiularity  in  Granada.  He 
had  ;i   much   more   powerful   force  than  his   nephew,  having 
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lately  received  re-enforcements  from  Baza,  Guadix,  and  Almeria- 
he  could  march  with  a  large  force,  therefore,  to  tlie  relief  of 
Velez  Malaga,  and  yet  leave  a  strong  garrison  in  the  Alhambra. 
He  took  his  measures  accordingly,  and  departed  suddenly  in  the 
night,  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thou- 
sand  foot,  and  urged  his  way  rapidly  by  the  most  unfrequented 
roads,  along  the  chain  of  mountains  extending  from  Granada 
to  the  heights  above  Velez  Malaga. 

The  Christians  were  alarmed  one  evening  by  the  sudden 
blazing  of  great  fires  on  the  mountains  about  the  fortress  of 
Bentomiz.  By  the  ruddy  light,  they  beheld  the  flash  of  weap- 
ons and  the  array  of  troops,  and  they  heard  the  distant  sound 
of  Moorish  drums  and  trumpets.  The  fires  of  Bentomiz  were 
answered  by  fires  on  the  towers  of  Velez  Malaga.  The  shouts 
of  "El  Zagal!  El  Zagal ! "  echoed  along  the  cliffs,  and 
resounded  from  the  city ;  and  the  Christians  found  that  the 
old  warrior  king  of  Granada  was  on  the  mountain  above  their 
camp. 

The  spirits  of  the  Moors  were  suddenly  raised  to  a  pitch  of 
the  greatest  exultation,  while  the  Christians  were  astonished 
k)  see  this  storm  of  war  ready  to  burst  upon  their  heads. 
The  count  de  Cabra,  with  his  accustomed  eagerness  when 
there  was  a  king  in  the  field,  would  fain  have  scaled  the 
heights,  and  attacked  El  Zagal  before  he  had  time  to  form 
his  camp  ;  but  Ferdinand,  more  cool  and  wary,  restrained  him. 
To  attack  the  height,  would  be  to  abandon  the  seige.  He  or- 
dered every  one,  therefore,  to  keep  vigilant  watch  at  his  post, 
and  stand  ready  to  defend  it  to  the  utmost,  but  on  no  account 
to  sally  forth  and  attack  the  enemy. 

All  night  the  signal-fires  kept  blazing  along  the  mountains, 
rousing  and  animating  the  whole  country.  The  morning  sun 
rose  over  the  lofty  summit  of  Bentomiz  on  a  scene  of  martial 
splendor.  As  Us  rays  glanced  down  the  mountain,  they 
lighted  up  the  white  tents  of  the  Christian  cavaliers,  cresting 
its  lower  prominences,  their  pennons  and  ensigns  flutterinfi;  in 
the  morning  breeze.  The  sumptuous  pavilions  of  the  king, 
with  the  holy  standard  of  the  cross  and  the  royal  banners  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  dominated  the  encampment.  Beyond  lay 
the  city,  its  lofty  castle  and  numerous  towers  glistenini;  with 
arms ;  while  above  all,  and  ju.it  on  the  profile  of  tlie  hoi,i,'ht, 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  rising  sun,  were  descried  the  tents  of 
the  Moor,  his  troops  clustering  about  them,  and  his  inlidel 
banners  floating  against  the  sky.  Columns  of  smoke  rose 
where  the  night-fires  had  blazed,  and  the  clash  of  the  Moorisli 
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cymbal,  the  bray  of  trumpet,  and  the  neigh  of  steed,  were 
faintly  licard  from  the  Jiiry  heigiits.  So  pure  and  transparent 
is  the  atmosphere  in  this  region,  that  every  object  can  be 
distinctly  seen  at  a  great  distance ;  and  the  Christians  were 
able  to  behold  the  formidable  hosts  of  foes  gathering  on  the 
summits  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  Moorish  king,  was  to  detach 
a  large  force,  under  Keduan  de  Vanegas,  alcayde  of  Granada, 
to  fall  upon  the  convoy  of  ordnance,  v/hich  stretched,  for  a 
eroat  distance,  through  the  mountain  defiles.  Ferdinand  had 
anticipated  tliis  attempt,  and  sent  tlie  commander  of  Leon, 
with  a  body  of  horse  and  foot,  to  re-enforce  the  Master  of 
Alcantara.  El  Zagal,  from  his  mountain  height,  beheld  the 
detachment  issue  from  the  camp,  and  immediately  recalled 
Reduan.  The  armies  now  remained  quiet  for  a  time,  the 
Moor  looking  grimly  down  upon  the  Christian  camp,  like  a 
ticer  meditating  a  bound  upon  his  prey.  The  Christians  were 
in  fearful  jeopardy  —  a  hostile  city  below  them,  a  powerful 
army  above  them,  Pud  '^n  every  side  mountains  filled  with 
implacable  foes. 

After  El  Zagal  had  maturely  considered  the  situation  of  the 
Christian  camp,  and  informed  himself  of  all  tl^e  passes  of  the 
mountain,  he  conceived  a  plan  to  surprise  the  eneuiy,  whicli  he 
flattered  liiniself  would  insure  their  ruin,  and  perhaps  the  cap- 
ture of  king  Ferdinand.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  alcayde  of 
the  city,  commandi.^  him,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  on  a  sig- 
nal-fire being  made  from  the  mountain,  to  sally  forth  with  all 
his  troops,  and  fall  furiously  upon  the  Christian  camp.  The 
king  would,  at  the  same  time,  rush  down  with  his  arm\'  from 
the  mountain,  and  assail  it  on  the  opposite  side  ;  thus  over- 
wnelniing  it,  at  the  hour  of  deep  repose.  This  letter  he  de- 
spatched by  a  renegado  Christian,  who  knew  all  the  secret 
roads  of  the  country,  and,  if  taken,  could  pass  himself  for  a 
Christian  who  had  escaped  from  captivity. 

El  Zagal,  confident  of  his  stratagem,  looked  down  upon  the 
Christians  as  his  devoted  victims.  As  the  sun  went  down, 
and  t!ie  long  shadows  of  the  mountains  stretched  across  the 
vega,  he  pointed  with  exultation  to  the  camp  below,  appar- 
ently unconscious  of  the  impending  danger.  "  Heboid,"  said 
he,  "tluMiubelievers  are  delivered  into  our  hands;  their  king 
and  choicest  cdiivalry  will  soon  be  at  our  mensy.  Now  is  the 
time  to  show  the  (iourage  of  men,  and.  by  one  glorious  victory, 
retrieve  all  that  we  have  lost.  lla[)py  he  who  tails  lighting 
in  the  cause  of  the  I'rophet !  he  will  at  once  be  transported  to 
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the  paradise  of  the  faithful,  and  siirroundod  hy  ininiovtal 
houris.  Happy  he  wlio  sliall  survive  vi(!torious !  H^.  ^yj'n 
behold  Granada,  —  an  earthly  paradise  !  —  once  move  de- 
livered from  its  foes,  and  restored  to  all  its  .^lury."  'j^u 
words  of  El  Zagal  were  received  with  aeclaniacions  by  his 
troops,  who  waited  impatiently  for  the  ap]H)inte(l  hour,  to  pour 
down  from  their  mouutaiu-hold  upon  the  Christians. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

RESULT  OF    THE   STRATAGEM    OF    KL    ZAGAL   TO    SURPRISE  KING 

FERDINAND. 
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QuKEX  Isabella  and  her  court  had  remained  at  Cordova,  in 
great  anxiety  for  the  result  of  the  royal  expedition.  Kvorv 
day  brouglit  tidings  of  the  difheulties  which  attendoil  tlie 
transportation  of  the  c»rdnance  and  munitions,  and  of  the 
critical  state  of  the  army. 

While  in  this  state  of  anxious  suspense,  couriers  arrived 
with  all  speed  from  the  frontiers,  bringing  tidings  of  the 
sudden  sally  of  El  Zagal  from  Granada,  to  surprise  the  cain]i, 
All  Cordova  was  in  consternation.  The  destruction  of  the 
Andalusian  chivalry,  among  the  mountains  of  this  very  lui^'h- 
borhood.  was  called  to  mind  ;  it  was  feared  that  similar  niin 
was  about  to  burst  forth,  from  rocks  and  preeii)ices,  upon 
Ferdinand  and  his  army. 

Queen  Isabella  shared  in  the  public  alarm,  but  it  served  to 
rouse  all  the  energies  of  her  heroic  mind.  Instead  of  uttevini,' 
idle  a})i)rehensions,  she  sought  only  how  to  avcu-t  the  danger. 
She  called  upon  all  the  men  of  Andalusia,  under  the  aj;e  of 
seventy,  to  arm  and  hasten  to  the  relief  of  their  soveriMgn; 
and  she  prepared  to  set  out  with  tin;  first  levies.  The  grand 
cardinal  of  Spain,  old  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  IMendo/a,  in  whom 
the  piety  of  the  saint  and  the  wisdom  of  the  counsellor  were 
mingled  with  the  fire  of  the  cavalier,  offered  high  pay  to  all 
horsemen  who  would  follow  him  to  aid  their  king  and  the 
Christian  cause  ;  and,  buckling  on  armor,  pr(!i)an'(l  to  lead 
tliem  to  the  scene  of  danger. 

Tin;  summons  of  the  (|ueen  roused  the  (|iii(',k  Andalusian 
spirit.  Warriors  who  had  long  siiwu;  given  up  lighting,  and 
had  sent  their  sons  to  battle,  now  i  eized  the  sword  and  lance 
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rtistiii,?  on  tlie  wall,  and  marshalled  forth  their  gray-headed 
(loim'sti<;«  and  their  grandoliildren  for  the  field.  The  great 
dread  was,  ihat  all  aid  would  arrive  t  o  late :  El  Zagal  and 
his  host  had  })assed  like  a  storm  througli  the  jnountaius,  and 
it  was  feared  the  tempest  had  already  burst  upon  the  Christian 

caiTip- 
In  the  meantime,   the   night  had  closed  which  had  been 

appointed  by  El  Zagal  for  the  execution  of  his  plan.     He  had 

watched  the  last  light  of  day  expire,  and  all  the  Spanish  camp 

leinainod  tranquil.     As  the  hours  wore  away,  the  camp-fires 

were  gradually  extinguished.     No  drum  nor  trumpet  sounded 

from  below.     Nothing  was  heard,  but  now  and  then  the  dull 

heavy  tread  of  troo})s,  or  the  echoing  tramp  of  horses  —  the 

Msual  ])atrols  of  the  camp,  and  the  changes  of  the  guards.     El 

Za!,'al  restrained  his  own  impatience,  and  that  of  his  troops, 

until  the  night  should  be  advanced,  and  the  camp  sunk  in  that 

heavy  sleep  from  which   men  are  with  difficulty  awakened ; 

and,  when  awakened,  prone  to  be  bewildered  and  dismayed. 

At  length,  the  appointed  hour  arrived.  By  order  of  the 
Moorish  king,  a  bright  flame  sprang  up  from  the  height  of 
Bentoniiz  ;  but  El  Zagal  looked  in  vain  for  the  responding 
light  from  the  city.  His  impatience  would  brook  no  longer 
delay ;  he  ordered  the  advance  of  the  army  to  descend  the 
mountain  defile  and  attack  the  camp.  The  defile  was  narrow, 
and  overhung  by  rocks  :  as  the  troops  proceeded,  they  came  sud- 
denly, in  a  shadowy  hollow;  upon  a  dark  mass  of  warriors,  who, 
with  a  loud  shotit,  rushed  to  assail  them.  Surprised  and  dis- 
concerted, they  retreated  in  confusion  to  the  height.  When  El 
Zagal  heard  of  a  Christian  force  in  the  defile,  he  doubted  some 
eountor])lan  of  the  enemy,  and  gave  orders  to  light  the  moun- 
t:iiu  tires.  On  a  signal  given,  bright  flames  sprang  up  on  every 
height,  Tiom  pyres  of  wood,  prepared  for  the  purpose  :  cliif 
blazed  out  after  cliff,  v.ntil  the  whole  atmosphere  was  in  a 
glow  of  furnace  light.  The  ruddy  glare  lit  up  the  glens  and 
passes,  and  fell  strongly  upon  the  Christian  camp,  revealing 
all  its  tents  and  every  post  and  bulwark.  Wherever  El  Zagal 
/urned  his  eyes,  he  beheld  the  light  of  his  tires  flashed  back 
from  cuirass,  and  helm,  and  sparkling  lance ;  he  beheld  a  grove 
of  spears  planted  in  every  pass,  every  assailable  point  bris- 
tling with  arms,  aiul  squadrons  of  horse  and  foot  in  battle 
array,  awaiting  his  attaiik. 

In  fact,  his  letter  to  the  alcayde  of  Velez  Malaga  had 
been  intercepted  by  the  vigilant  Ferdinand  ;  the  renegado 
messenger  hanged  ;  and  secret  measures  taken,  after  night* 
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fall,  to  give  the  Moors  a  warm  reception.  El  Zagal  saw  that 
liis  plau  of  surprise  was  tliseovered  and  foiled ;  liiiiuus  with 
disappointment,  he  ordered  his  troops  forward  to  tli(!  attack 
They  rushed  down  the  detile,  but  were  again  encountered  by 
the  mass  of  Christian  warriors,  being  the  advance  guard  of 
the  army,  commanded  by  Don  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  brother 
of  tlie  grand  cardinal.  The  Moors  were  again  repulsed,  and 
retreated  up  the  height.  Don  Hurtado  would  have  followed 
them,  but  the  ascent  was  steep  and  rugged,  and  easily  de- 
fended. A  sharp  action  was  kept  up,  through  the  night,  with 
cross-bows,  darts,  and  arquebuses.  The  cliffs  echoed  with 
deafening  uproar,  while  the  tires  blazing  upon  the  mountains 
threw  a  lurid  and  uncertain  light  upon  the  scene. 

When  t)ie  day  dawned,  and  the  Moor^  saw  that  there  was  no 
co-operation  from  the  city,  they  slackened  in  their  ardor: 
they  beheld  also  every  pass  of  the  mountain  tilled  with  Chris- 
tian troops,  and  began  to  a])prehend  an  assault  in  return.  Just 
then  King  Ferdinand  sent  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  witli  horse 
and  foot,  to  seize  upon  a  height  occupied  by  a  battalion  of  the 
enemy.  The  marques  assailed  the  Moors  with  his  usual  intre- 
pidity, and  soon  put  them  to  tlight.  The  others,  whn  were 
above,  seeing  their  comrades  fly,  threw  down  their  amis,  and 
retreated.  One  of  those  unaccountable  panics,  which  now  and 
then  seize  upon  great  bodies  of  people,  and  to  which  the  lisjht- 
spirited  Moors  were  prone,  now  spread  throughout  the  camp, 
They  were  territied,  they  knew  not  why,  nor  at  what,  and 
throwing  away  s*''ords,  lances,  breast-plates,  cross-bows,  every- 
thing that  could  litipede  their  motiois,  scattered  themselves 
wildly  in  every  direction.  They  fled  without  pursuers  — 
from  the  glimpse  of  each  other's  arms,  from  the  sound  of  each 
other's  footsteps.  Reduan  de  Vanegas,  the  brave  alcayde  of 
Granada,  alone  succeded  in  collecting  a  body  of  the  fugitives: 
he  made  a  circuit  with  them  through  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  forcing  his  way  across  a  weak  part  of  the  (Miristiau 
lines,  galloped  towards  Velez  Malaga.  The  rest  of  the  Moor- 
ish host  was  completely  scattered.  In  vain  did  El  Zagal  and 
his  knights  attempt  to  rally  them  ;  they  were  left  almost 
alone,  and  had  to  consult  their  own  security  by  flit'ht. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz,  finding  no  opposition,  ascended  from 
height  to  height,  cautiously  reconnoitring,  and  fearful  of  some 
stratagem  or  ambush.  All,  however,  was  quint.  ir<»  rcaehed 
with  his  men  the  place  which  the  Moorish  army  h;ul  occupied; 
th(>  hnights  were  abandoned,  and  strewed  with  cuira'^st's.  cinie- 
ters,  cross-bows,  and  oth  '^r  weapuus.     His  force  was  too  small 
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f,o  pursue  the  enemy,  but  returned  to  the  royal  camp  laden 
with  spoils. 

Ferdinand,  at  first,  could  not  credit  so  signal  and  miraculous 
a  defeat,  but  suspected  some  lurking  stratagem.  He  ordered, 
therefore,  that  a  strict  watch  should  be  maintained  throughout 
the  camp,  and  every  one  be  ready  for  instant  action.  The 
following  night,  a  thousand  cavaliers  and  hidalgos  kept  guard 
about  the  royal  tent,  as  they  had  done  for  several  preceding 
nights ;  nor  did  the  king  relax  this  vigilance,  until  he  received. 
certain  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  completely  scattered 
and  El  Zagal  ttying  in  confusion. 

The  tidings  of  this  rout,  and  of  the  safety  of  the  Christian 
army;  arrived  at  Cordova  just  as  re-enforcements  were  on  the 
point  of  setting  out.  The  anxiety  and  alarm  of  the  queen 
and  the  public  were  turned  to  transports  of  joy  and  gratitude. 
The  forces  were  disbanded,  solemn  processions  were  made, 
and  te  deums  chanted  in  the  churches,  for  so  signal  a  victory. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


HOW  THE   PEOPLE  OF   GRANADA  REWARDED  THE  VALOR   OF  KL 

ZAGAL. 

The  daring  spirit  of  Muley  Adballah  El  Zagal,  in  sallying 
forth  to  defend  his  territories,  while  he  left  an  armed  rival 
in  his  capital,  struck  the  people  of  Granada  with  admiration. 
They  recalled  his  former  exploits,  a'  \  again  anticipated  some 
hardy  achievement  from  his  valor.  Couriers  from  the  army 
reported  its  formidable  position  on  the  height  of  Bentomiz. 
For  a  time,  there  was  a  pause  in  the  bloody  commotions  of 
the  city  ;  all  attention  was  turned  to  the  blow  about  to  be 
struck  at  the  Christian  camp.  The  same  considerations 
which  diffused  anxiety  and  terror  through  Cordova,  swelled 
every  bosom  with  exulting  confidence  in  Granada.  The  Moors 
expected  to  hear  of  another  massacre,  like  that  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Malaga.  * '  El  Zagal  has  again  entrapped  the  enemy ! " 
was  tlie  cry.  "  The  power  of  the  unbelievers  is  about  to  be 
struck  to  the  heart.  We  shall  soon  see  the  Christian  king 
led  captive  to  the  capital."  Thus  was  the  name  of  El  Zagal  on 
every  tongue.  He  was  extolled  as  the  savior  of  the  country ; 
the  only  one  worthy  of  wearing  the  Moorish  crown.  Boabdil 
was  reviled  as  basely  remaining  passive  while  his  country 
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was  invaded;  and  so  violent  hoeanio  the  clamor  of  the  muw. 
lace,  that  his  adherents  tremhled  for  his  safety. 

While  the  peoi)le  of  Granada  were  impatiently  looking  out 
for  tidings  of  the  anticipated  victory,  scattered  horseiiieu 
came  spurring  across  the  vega.  They  were  fugitives  from  tlu; 
Moorish  army,  and  brought  the  first  incoherent  account  of  its 
defeat.  Every  one  who  attempted  to  tell  the  tale  of  this  uu- 
accountable  panic  and  dispersion,  was  as  if  bewildered  by  tlie 
broken  recollection  of  some  frightful  dream.  He  knew  nut 
how  or  why  it  came  to  pass,  lie  talked  of  a  battle  in  the 
night,  among  rocks  and  precipices,  by  the  glare  of  bale-tiivs- 
of  multitudes  of  armed  foes  in  every  pass,  seen  by  gleams  luul 
flashes ;  of  the  sudden  horror  that  seized  iipon  tlie  army  at 
daybreak;  its  headlong  flight,  and  total  dispersion.  Hour 
after  hour,  the  arrival  of  other  fugitives  contirmed  the  story 
of  ruin  and  disgrace. 

In  proportion  to  their  recent  vaunting,  was  the  humiliation 
that  now  fell  upon  the  people  of  Granada.  There  was  a  uni- 
versal l)urst,  not  of  grief,  but  indignation.  They  confoinuled 
the  leader  with  the  army  — the  deserted,  with  thos"  wlio  had 
abandoned  him  ;  and  El  Zagal,  from  being  their  idol,  became 
suddenly  the  object  of  their  execration.  He  had  saeriticu'd  the 
army  ;  he  had  disgraced  the  nation  ;  he  liad  betrayed  the  c.oiir- 
try.     He  was  a  dastard,  a  traitor;  he  was  unworthy  to  rei,i,'n! 

On  a  sudden,  one  among  the  multitude  shouted,  *•  Loiii,'  live 
Boabdil  v.]  Chico  I  "  the  cry  was  echoed  on  all  sides,  and  every 
one  shouted,  "Long  live  Boabdil  el  Chico!  long  live  tlu'  lt'<,'iti. 
mate  king  of  Granada:  and  death  to  all  usurpers!"  In  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  they  thronged  to  the  Albaycin; 
and  t}>cde  who  had  lately  besieged  Boabdil  with  arms,  now  sur- 
rounded his  palace  with  acclamations.  The  keys  of  the  city. 
and  of  all  the  fortresses,  were  laid  at  his  feet ;  he  was  borne 
in  state  to  the  Alhambra,  aud  once  moi-e  seated,  with  all  due 
ceremony,  on  ti^e  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Boabdil  had  by  this  time  become  so  accustomed  to  he 
crowned  and  uncrowned  by  the  multitude,  that  he  jmt  no 
great  faith  in  the  duration  of  their  loyalty,  lie  knew  that 
he  was  surrounded  by  hollow  hearts,  and  that  most  of  the 
courtiers  of  the  Alhambra  were  secretly  devotiid  to  his  undo. 
He  ascended  the  throne  as  the  rightful  sovereign,  who  had 
been  dispossessed  of  it  by  usurpation  ;  and  he  ordered  the 
heads  of  four  of  the  principal  nobles  to  be  struck  off,  who  had 
been  most  zealous  in  support  of  the  usurper.  Executions  of 
tlie  kind  were  matters  of  course,  on  any  change  in  Moorish 
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(rovermucnt;  and  Boabdil  was  lauded  for  liis  moderation  and 
[[mii.'uuty,  in  beinj;  content  with  so  small  a  saeritioe.  The 
factions  wore  awed  into  obedience :  the  populace,  delighted 
with  any  change,  extolled  lioabdil  to  the  skies  ;  and  the  name 
ofMuley  Abdallah  El  Zagal  was  for  a  time  a  byword  of  scorn 
and  opprobrium  throughout  the  city. 

Neve  I  was  any  commander  more  astonished  and  confounded 
by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  than  El  Zagal.  The  evening 
had  seen  h'nn  with  a  powerful  army  at  his  command,  his 
enemy  within  his  grasp,  and  victory  about  to  cover  him  with 
dory,  and  to  consolidate  his  power :  —  the  morning  beheld  him 
a  fugitive  among  the  mountains,  his  army,  his  prosperity,  his 
power,  all  dispelled,  he  knew  not  how  —  gone  like  a  dream  of 
the  niglit.  In  vain  had  he  tried  to  stem  the  headlong  flight 
of  the  army.  He  saw  his  squadrons  breaking  and  dispersing 
among  the  cliffs  of  the  mountains,  until,  of  all  his  host,  only 
a  handful  of  cavaliers  remained  faithful.  With  these  lie 
made  a  gloomy  retreat  towards  Granada,  but  with  a  heart  full 
of  foreboding.  As  he  drew  near  to  the  city,  he  paused  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Xenil,  and  sent  forth  scouts  to  collect  intelligence. 
They  returned  with  dejected  countenances :  "  The  gates  of 
Granada,"  said  they,  "are  closed  against  you.  The  banner  of 
Boabdil  floats  on  the  tower  of  the  Alhambra." 

El  Zagal  turned  his  steed,  and  departed  in  silence.  He  re- 
treated to  the  town  of  Almuiiecar,  and  tlience  to  Almeria, 
which  places  still  remained  faithful  to  him.  Restless  and  un- 
easy at  being  so  distant  from  the  capital,  he  again  changed  his 
abode,  and  repaired  to  the  city  of  Guadix,  within  a  few  leagues 
of  Granada.  Here  he  remained,  endeavoring  to  rally  his 
forces,  and  preparing  to  avail  himself  of  any  sudden  chauge 
iu  the  fluctuating  politics  of  the  metropolis. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


SURRENDER  OP   VELEZ   MALAGA   AND   OTHER  PLACES. 


TnK  people  of  Velez  Malaga  had  beheld  the  camp  of  Muley 
Abdallah,  covering  the  summit  of  Bentomiz,  and  glittering  in 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  During  the  night,  they  had 
been  alarmed  and  perplexed  by  signal-fires  on  the  mountain, 
and  by  the  sound  of  distant  battle.     When  the  morning  broke. 
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the  Moorisli  army  had  vanished  as  if  by  enchantment.  While 
Iho  iiili.'ihitants  were  lost  in  wonder  and  conjecture,  a  body  of 
cavalry,  the  I'ratjment  of  tliearmy  saved  by  Iteduan  (le  Vaiietjas 
the  l)rave  aleayde  of  Granada,  came  {galloping  to  tlie  gates.  The 
tidings  of  the  strange  discomfiture  of  the  liost,  filled  the  city 
with  consternation;  but  Reduan  exhorted  the  people  to  con. 
tiniie  their  resistance.  He  was  devoted  to  El  Zagal.  and  con- 
fident in  Ids  skill  and  prowess ;  and  felt  assured  that  he  would 
soon  collect  his  scattered  forces,  and  return  with  fresh  troops 
from  Granada.  The  peo])le  were  comforted  by  the  words,  and 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Reduan  ;  and  they  had  still  a 
lingering  hope  that  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  Christians  might 
be  locked  up  in  the  impassable  defiles  of  the  mountains.  This 
hope  was  soon  at  an  end.  The  very  next  day,  they  beheld 
long  laborious  lines  of  ordnance  slowly  moving  into  the  Spanish 
camp,  lombards,  ribadoquines,  catapults,  and  cars  laden  with 
munitions,  —  while  the  escort,  under  the  brave  Master  of 
Alcantara,  wheeled  in  great  battalions  into  the  camp,  to  aug. 
ment  the  force  of  the  besiegers. 

The  intelligence  that  Granada  had  shut  its  gates  against  El 
Zagal,  and  that  no  re-enforcements  were  to  be  expected,  com- 
pleted the  despair  of  the  inhabitants ;  even  Reduan  himself 
lost  confidence,  and  advised  capitulation. 

Ferdinand  granted  favorable  conditions,  for  he  was  eager  to 
proceed  against  Malaga.  The  inhabitants  were  permitted 
to  depart  with  their  effects,  except  their  arms,  and  to  reside, 
if  they  chose  it,  in  Spain,  in  any  i)lace  distant  from  the  sea. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  Christians,  of  both  sexes,  were 
rescued  from  captivity  by  the  surrender,  and  were  sent  to 
Cordova,  where  they  were  received  with  great  tenderness  by 
the  queen  and  her  daughter  the  Infanta  Isabella,  in  the 
famous  cathedral,  in  the  midst  of  public  rejoicings  for  the 
victory. 

The  capture  of  Velez  Malaga  was  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  Bentoraiz,  Comares,  and  all  the  towns  and  fortresses  of  the 
Axarquia,  which  were  strongly  garrisoned,  and  discreet  and 
valiant  cavaliers  appointed  as  their  alcaydes.  The  inhabitants 
of  nearly  forty  towns  of  the  Alpuxarra  mountains,  also,  seut 
deputations  to  tlie  Castilian  sovereigns,  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  as  Mudehares,  or  Moslem  vassals. 

About  the  same  time  came  letters  from  Boabdil  el  Cbico, 
announcing  to  the  sovereigns  the  revolution  oi  Granada  in  his 
favor.  He  solicited  kindness  and  protection  for  the  inhab- 
itants who  had  returned  to  their  allegiance;  and  for  those  of 
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all  other  places  which  sliould  renounce  adherence  to  liis  uncle. 
By  this  means  (he  observed)  the  whole  kinj^doui  of  Granada 
would  soon  he  induced  to  acknowledge  his  sway,  and  would 
be  held  by  hira  in  faithful  vassalage  to  the  Castil'ian  crown. 

The  Catholic  sovereigns  complied  with  his  request.  J'rotec- 
ttion  was  iminediately  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  Granada, 
permitting  them  tc  cultivate  their  fields  in  peace,  and  to  trade 
with  the  Christian  territories  in  all  articles  excepting  arms  ; 
being  provided  with  letters  of  surety,  from  some  Christian 
captain  or  alcayde.  The  same  favor  was  promised  tc  all  other 
places,  which,  within  six  months,  should  renounce  El  Zagal 
ami  come  under  allegiance  to  the  younger  king.  Should  they 
not  do  so  within  that  time,  the  sovereigns  threatened  to  make 
war  upon  them,  and  conquer  them  for  themselves.  This  meas- 
ure had  a  great  effect,  in  inducing  many  to  return  to  the  stand- 
ard of  Jioabdil. 

Having  made  every  necessary  arrangement  for  the  govern- 
ment and  security  of  the  newly  conquered  territory,  Ferdinand 
turned  his  attention  to  the  great  object  of  his  campaign,  the 
reduction  of  Malaga. 


»     < 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


OF    THE    CITY    OF    MALAGA,    AND    ITS    INHABITANTS 
OF    UEKNANDO    DEL     PULGAR. 


■MISSION 


The  city  of  Malaga  lies  in  the  lap  of  a  fertile  ^  alley,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  excepting  on  the  part  which  lies  open 
to  tlie  sea.  As  it  was  one  of  the  most  important,  so  it  was  one 
of  the  strongest,  cities  of  the  Moorish  kingdom.  It  was  forti- 
iied  by  walls  of  prodigious  strength,  studded  with  a  great 
number  of  huge  towers.  On  the  land  side,  it  was  protected 
by  a  natural  barrier  of  mountains ;  and  on  the  other,  the  waves 
of  the  Mediterranean  beat  against  the  foundations  of  its  mas- 
sive bulwarks. 

At  one  end  of  the  city,  near  the  sea,  on  a  high  mound,  stood 
the  Alcazaba  or  citadel,  —  a  fortress  of  great  strength.  Imme- 
diately above  this,  rose  a  steep  and  rocky  mount,  on  the  top 
of  which,  in  old  times,  had  been  a  Pharos  or  light-liouse,  from 
which  the  height  derived  its  name  of  Gibralfaro.'     It  was  at 
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proscni  crowiioil  l)y  ati  imiiicnso  oastlo,  whioli,  from  its  lofty 
Hiul  crau'^'i'il  situ:iti(»ii,  its  vast  walls  and  iiiij^'lity  towt-rs,  w;w 
di'  iiicd  iiiii)n'<,'iial)U'.  It  {'Oiminiiiicati'd  with  tli(!  Al(;a/;il);i  u 
a  (covered  way,  six  paces  broad,  leading  down  Ix'twccii  two 
walls,  al(jn;j[  tlu5  proHlo  or  ridge  of  tho  rock.  The  ('astlfi  f,f 
Ciihralfaro  eonunanded  both  citadtd  and  city,  and  was  capiil)!,.^ 
if  lK)th  were  taken,  of  niaintainijig  a  siege.  Two  largo  siil»- 
urbs  adjoined  the  city:  in  the  one  towards  tlie  sea.  were  the 
dwelling-houst  s  of  the  most  opiilcMit  inliiibitants,  adoriicil  with 
hanging  gardens  ;  the  other,  on  tho  land  side,  was  thickly  Ufi 
pled,  and  snrrounded  by  strong  walls  and  towers. 

Malaga  possessed  a  brave  and  nmuerous  garrison,  and    m 
common  people  wen;  active,  hardy,  and  resolntt; ;  biit  the  ciiv 
was  rich  and  commercial,  and  under  the  habitual  ('(jiitrol  df 
nunuTous  opulfMit  merchants,  who  ilreaded  the  ruinous  con- 
seipu'uees  of  a  siege.     They  were  little  zealous  for  the  waiiiki' 
renown  of  their  city,  and  longed  rather  to  participate  in  ih,! 
enviable  security  of  property,  and  the  lucrative  priviltigcs  of 
safe  traflic  with  the  Christian  territories,  granted  to  all  places 
which  declari'd  for  lioabdil.     At  the  head  of  tli<'S(>  gainful  ciii- 
zeus  was  Ali  Dordnx,  a  mighty  merchant  of  uncumnted  wealth, 
connected,  it  is  said,  with  the  royal  family  of  Granaila.  wlmsi' 
ships  traded  to  every  ])art  of  the  Levant,  and  whose  word  was 
as  a  law  in  iM.alaga.     Ali  Dordux  assembled  tho  most  opidoiit 
and  important  of  his  commercial  brothri'U,  and  they  icpairril 
in  a  body  to  the  Alcazaba,  wlicre  they  were  received  by  the 
alcayde,  Aben  Comixa,  with  that  deference  generally  shown 
to  UH'.n  of  their  great  local  dignity  and  power  of  purso,    Ali 
Dordux  was  ample  and  stately  in  his  form,  and  fluent  and 
emjihatic  in  his  discourse ;  his  eUxpience  had  an  efffct  iIuml'- 
fore  upon  the  alcayue,  as  he  represented  the  hopelessness  ef  a 
defence!  of  Malaga,  the  misery  that  must  attend  a  siege,  and 
the  ruin  tliat  must  follow  a  capture  by  force  of  arms.     On  the 
other  hand,  he  set  forth  the  grace  that  might  be  obtained  from 
the  Castilian  sovereigns,  by  an  early  and  voluntary  acknowl- 
edgment of  Boabdil  as  king  ;  the  peaceful  possession  of  their 
property,  and   the    profitable   commerce   with   the  Christian 
ports,  that  would  be  allowed  them.     Tie  was  seconded  by  his 
weigiity  and  imjmrtant  coadjutors  ;  and  the  ahiayde,  .iccustonieil 
to  recrard  them  as  the  arbiters  of   the  affairs  of   the   place, 
jieldt-d  to  their  united  counsels.     He  de]>arted.  therefore,  with 
all  s]«eed.  to  the  (Ihristi.'in  camp,  em]>owev(  d  Lo  arrange  a  ca- 
j»itula  .ion  with  rdie  Castilian  monaroii  ;  and  in  the  meantime, 
kis  brotiier  lenwint-d  in  c<  nimand  of  the  Alcazaba. 
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Tlioro  was  at  this  timo,  as  alcaydo,  in  the  old  crag-l)uilt 
castle  of  (Jibralfaro,  a  warlike  and  ticry  Moor,  an  implacable 
enemy  ol  tlm  Christians.  Tliis  was  no  other  than  Hanu-t  Zcli, 
suriKiiiieil  Kl  Zegri,  tho  oiiiu'  forniidahle  ahMydi-  of  Konda,  and 
tilt;  terror  of  its  njountains.  He  had  never  forgiven  the  cap- 
ture of  his  favorite  fortress,  and  panted  [or  vengeance  on  the 
Christians.  Notwithstanding  his  niverses,  he  had  retained 
the  favor  of  Kl  Zagal,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  a  bold 
warrior  of  the  kind,  and  had  placed  hii-ri  in  command  of  this 
important  fortress  of  Gibralfaro. 

Hiiiiu't  el  Zegri  had  gathered  ronnd  him  the  remnant  of  his 
baiul  of  Gomeres,  with  others  of  the  same  tribe  recently 
arrived  from  Morocco.  These  fierce  warriors  were  nestled, 
like  so  many  war-hawks,  about  their  lofty  cliff.  They  lookcMl 
down  with  martial  contemi)t  upon  the  commercial  city  of 
Malaga,  which  they  were  placed  to  protect ;  or  rather,  th(\y  . 
esteemed  it  only  for  its  military  importance,  and  its  capability 
of  defence.  They  held  no  communion  with  its  trading,  gain- 
ful inhabitants,  and  even  considered  the  garrison  of  tlie 
Al('azal)a  as  their  inferiors.  War  was  their  pursuit  and  pas- 
sion;  they  rejoiced  in  its  turbulent  and  j)erilous  scenes;  and, 
confiilont  in  the  strength  of  the  city,  and,  above  all,  of  their 
oastle,  they  set  at  defiance  the  menace  of  (!hristian  invasion. 
Tliero  were  among  them,  also,  many  a])ostate  Moors,  who  had 
once  embraced  Christianity,  but  had  siime  recanted,  and  fled 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Inquisition.*  These  were  desper- 
adoes, who  had  no  mercy  to  expect,  should  they  again  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Siieh  were  the  fierce  elements  of  the  garrison  of  Gibralfaro; 
and  its  rage  may  easily  be  conceived,  at  hearing  that  Malaga 
was  to  be  given  uj)  without  a  blow ;  that  they  were  to  sink 
intoCliristian  vassals,  uiuler  the  intermediate  sway  of  lioabdil 
ol  Chico;  and  that  the  alcayde  of  the  Alcazaba  had  departed, 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  cajjitulation. 

Haniet  determined  to  avert,  by  desperate  means,  the  threat- 
ened degradation.  He  knew  that  there  was  a  large  ])arty  in 
the  city  faithful  to  El  Zagal,  being  composed  of  warlike  men, 
who  had  taken  refuge  from  the  various  mountain  towns  which 
had  been  captured:  their  feelings  were  desperate  as  their 
fortunes,  and,  like  Hamet,  they  panted  for  revenge  upon  the 
Christians.  With  these  he  had  a  secret  conference,  and  re- 
ceived assurances  of  their  adherence  to  him  in  any  measures 

>  Zuriu,  lib.  30,  cap.  71. 
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of  defence.  As  to  the  counsel  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  he 
consicleretl  it  unworthy  the  consideration  of  a  soUliev  and 
he  spurned  at  the  interference  of  the  wealthy  merchant  Ali 
Dordux,  in  matters  of  warfare. 

''  Still,"  said  Haniet  el  Zegri,  "  let  us  proceed  n-gularly." 
So  he  descended  with  his  Gonieres  to  the  citadel,  entered  it 
suddenly,  put  to  death  the  brother  of  the  alcayde,  and  such  of 
the  garrison  as  made  any  demur,  and  then  summoned  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Malaga,  to  deliberate  on  measures  for 
the  welfare  of  the  city.*  The  wealthy  merchants  a^ain 
mounted  to  the  citadel,  excepting  Ali  Dordux,  who  refused  to 
obey  the  summons.  They  entered  with  hearts  filled  with  awe 
for  they  found  Hamet  surrounded  by  his  grim  African  <,'uard' 
and  all  the  stern  array  of  military  power,  and  they  beheld  the 
bloody  traces  of  the  recent  massacre. 

Hamet  rolled  a  dark  and  searching  eye  upon  the  assembly. 
"  Who,"  said  he,  "  is  loyal  and  devoted  to  Muley  Abdallah  el 
Zagal  ?"  Every  one  present  asserted  his  loyalty.  "  Good!" 
said  Hamet ;  "  and  who  is  ready  to  prove  his  devotion  to  his 
sovereign,  by  defending  this  his  important  city  to  tlie  last 
extremity  ?"  Every  one  present  declared  his  readiness. 
"Enough!  "  observed  Hamet;  "the  alcayde  Aben  Coiuixahas 
proved  himself  a  traitor  to  his  sovereign,  and  to  you  all ;  for 
he  has  conspired  to  deliver  the  place  to  the  Christians.  It 
behooves  you  to  choose  bome  other  commander  c;;,i>ai)le  of 
defending  your  city  against  the  approaching  enemy."  The 
assembly  declared  unanimously  that  no  one  was  so  worthy  of 
the  command  as  himself.  So  Hamet  was  appointed  alcayde 
of  Malaga,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  man  the  forts  and 
towers  with  his  partisans,  and  to  make  every  preparation  for 
a  desperate  resistance. 

Intelligence  of  these  occurrences  put  an  end  to  the  negoti- 
ations between  king  Ferdinand  and  the  superseded  alcayde 
Aben  Comixa,  and  it  was  supposed  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  lay  '^iege  to  the  i)lace.  The  marques  of  Cadiz,  however, 
found  at  Velez  a  Moorish  cavalier  of  some  note,  a  native  of 
Malaga,  who  offered  to  tamper  with  Hamet  el  Zegri  for  the 
surrender  of  the  city,  or  at  least  of  the  castle  of  Gibralfaro. 
The  marques  communicated  this  to  the  king :  "  I  put  this  busi- 
ness, and  the  key  of  my  treasury,  into  your  hands,  "  said  Fer- 
dinand ;  "act,  stipulate,  and  disburse,  in  my  name,  as  you 
think  proper." 

>«IIB—I       ■■■■■■I      IM  aiM^^I^M-lwiM  ,  -,— ^.       -■  I       ,  I,    —  I        .  — ^— I^MM— — — — >.  WIW. 
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The  marques  armed  the  Moor  with  his  own  lance,  cuirass, 
and  targ^'t)  and  mounted  him  on  one  of  his  own  horses.  He 
equipped  in  similar  style,  also,  another  Moor,  his  companion 
and  relative.  They  bore  secret  letters  to  JIamet  from  the  mar. 
qiies,  offering  him  the  town  of  Coin  in  perpetual  inheritance, 
and  four  thousand  doblas  in  gold,  if  he  would  deliver  up  Gib- 
ralfaro ;  together  with  a  farm  and  two  thousand  doblas  for  his 
lieutenant  Ibrahim  Zenete,  and  large  sums  to  be  distributed 
among  liis  officers  and  soldiers  :  and  he  offered  unlimited  re- 
wards for  the  surrender  of  the  city. 

Hamet  had  a  warrior's  admiration  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz, 
and  received  his  messengers  with  courtesy  in  his  fortress  of 
Gibralfaro.  He  even  listened  to  their  propositions  witli  pa- 
tience, and  dismissed  them  in  safety,  though  with  an  absolute 
refusal.  The  marques  thought  his  reply  was  not  so  peremp- 
tory as  to  discourage  another  effort.  The  emissaries  were  de- 
spatched, therefore,  a  second  time,  with  further  propositions. 
They  approached  Malaga  in  the  night,  but  found  the  guards 
doubled,  patrols  aboard,  and  the  whole  place  on  the  alert. 
They  were  discovered,  pursued,  and  only  saved  themselves  by 
the  fleetness  of  their  steeds,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  passes 
of  the  mountains.* 

Finding  all  attempts  to  tamper  with  the  faith  of  Hamet  ut- 
terly futile,  king  Ferdinand  publicly  summoned  the  city  to  sur- 
render, offering  the  most  favorable  terms  in  case  of  immediate 
compliance ;  but  threatening  captivity  to  all  the  inhabitants, 
in  case  of  resistance. 

It  required  a  man  of  nerve  to  undertake  the  delivery  of  such 
a  summons  in  the  present  heated  and  turbulent  state  of  the 
Moorish  community.  Such  a  one  stepped  forward  in  the  person 
of  a  cavalier  of  the  royal  guards,  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar  by 
name,  a  youth  of  noble  descent,  who  had  already  signalized  him- 
self by  his  romantic  valor  and  daring  enterprise.  Furnish.ed 
with  official  papers  for  Hamet  el  Zegri  and  a  private  letter 
from  the  king  to  Ali  Dordux,  he  entered  the  gates  of  Malaga 
under  the  protection  of  a  flag,  and  boldly  delivered  his  sum- 
mons in  presence  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  summons,  or  the  tone  in  which  it  was  delivered, 
exasperated  the  fiery  spirit  of  the  Moors,  and  it  required  all 
the  energy  of  Hamet  and  the  influence  of  several  of  the  alfa- 
quis, to  prevent  an  outrage  to  the  person  of  the  ambassador. 
The  reply  of  Hamet  was  liaughty  and  decided.     "  The  city  of 
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Malaga  has  been  confided  to  me, "  said  lie,  "  not  to  be  surren. 
dered,  but  defended,  and  the  king  shall  witness  how  I  acquit 
nayself  of  my  charge."  * 

His  mission  at  an  enr  '-'-  rnan  del  Pidgar  rode  slowly  and 
deliberately  through  the  city,  utterly  regardless  of  the  scowls 
and  menaces,  and  scarcely  restrained  turbulence  of  the  iiuilti- 
tude,  and  bore  to  Ferdinand  at  Velez  the  hauglity  answer  of  tlie 
Moor  ;  but  at  the  same  time  gave  him  a  formidable  aecountof 
the  force  of  the  garrison,  the  strength  of  the  fortiiicatioiis,  and 
the  determined  spirit  of  the  commander  and  his  men.  Tlie 
king  immediately  sent  orders  to  have  the  heavy  artillery  for- 
warded from  Antiquera;  and,  on  the  7th  of  May,  marched 
with  liis  army  towards  Malaga. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ADVANCE    OF    KING    FERDINAND    AGAINST   MALAGA. 

The  army  of  Ferdinand  advanced  in  lengthened  line,  glitter- 
ing  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  border  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  wliile  a  fleet  of  vessels,  freiglited  with  heavy  artillery 
and  warlike  munitions,  ke})t  pace  with  it  at  a  sliort  distance 
from  the  land,  covering  the  sea  with  a  thousand  gleamiiis,' sails. 
AVhen  Hamet  el  Zegrisaw  this  force  approaching,  Ik;  set  tire  to 
the  houses  of  the  suburbs  which  adjoined  the  walls,  ami  sent 
forth  three  battalions  to  encounter  the  advance  guartl  of  the 
enemy. 

The  Christian  army  drew  near  to  the  city,  at  that  end  where 
the  castle  and  rocky  height  of  Gibralfaro  defend  the  sea- 
board. Immediately  o])posite,  at  about  two  bow-shots'  dis- 
tance, stood  the  castle  ;  and  betwt!en  it  and  the  liigli  chain  of 
mountains,  was  a  steep  and  rocky  hill,  at  ])resent  callrd  the 
liill  of  St.  Christobal,  commanding  a  pass  through  wliich  the 
Christians  must  march  to  penetrate  to  tlie  vega  and  surround 
the  city.  Hamet  ordered  the  three  battalions  to  take  their 
stations,  one  on  tliis  hill,  another  in  the  pass  near  the  castle, 
and  a  third  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  near  the  sea. 

A   body  of   Spanish    foot-soldiers,  of   the   advance!   guard, 
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sturdy  mountaineers  of  Galicia,  sprang  forward  to  climb  the 
side  of  the  height  next  the  sea ;  at  tlie  same  time,  a  number 
of  cavaliors  and  hidalgos  of  the  royal  household  attacked  the 
Moors  who  guarded  the  pass  below.  The  Moors  defended  their 
posts  with  obstinate  valor.  The  Galicians  were  repeatedly 
overpowered  and  driven  down  the  hill,  but  as  often  rallied, 
and  being  re-enforced  by  the  hidalgos  and  cavaliers,  returned 
to  the  assault.  This  obstinate  struggle  lasted  for  six  hours  : 
the  strife  was  of  a  deadly  kind,  not  merely  with  cross-bows 
and  arquebuses,  but  hand  to  hand,  with  swords  and  daggers  ; 
no  quarter  was  claimed  or  given,  on  either  side  —  they  fought 
not  to  make  cajitives,  but  to  slay.  It  was  but  the  advance  of 
the  Cliristian  army  that  was  engaged ;  so  narrow  was  the  pass 
along  the  coast,  that  the  army  could  proceed  only  in  file : 
horse  and  foot,  and  beasts  of  burden,  were  crowded  one  upon 
another,  impeding  each  other,  and  blocking  up  the  narrow  and 
rugged  defile.  The  soldiers  heard  the  uproar  of  the  battle, 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  war-cries  of  the  Moors  —  but 
tried  in  vain  to  press  forward  to  the  assistance  of  their  com- 
panions. 

At  length  a  body  of  foot-soldiers  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood 
climbed,  with  great  difficulty,  the  steep  side  of  tlie  mountain 
which  overliung  the  pass,  and  advanced  with  seven  banners 
displayed.  The  Moors,  seeing  this  force  above  them,  aban- 
doned tli(!  pass  in  despair.  The  battle  was  still  raging  on 
the  height ;  the  Gallicians,  though  supported  by  Castilian 
troops  under  Don  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  and  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  were  severely  pressed  and  roughly  handled  by  the 
Moors;  at  length  a  brave  standard-bearer,  Luys  Mazeda  by 
name,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  tlie  enemy,  and  planted 
his  banner  on  the  summit.  The  Galicians  and  Castilians, 
stimulated  by  tliis  noble  self  devotion,  followed  him,  fighting 
dosjierately,  and  the  Moors  were  at  length  driven  to  their 
castle  of  ttibralfaro.* 

This  im])()!tant  height  being  taken,  the  pass  lay  open  to  the 
army ;  but  by  this  time  evening  was  advancing,  and  tlie  host 
was  too  weary  and  exhausted  to  seek  proper  situations  for  the 
encampment.  Tlie  king,  attended  by  several  grandees  and 
cavaliers,  went  the  rounds  at  night,  stationing  outposts 
towards  the  city,  and  guards  and  patrols  to  give  the  alarm  on 
the  k'ast  movement  of  tlie  enemy.  All  night  the  Christians 
lay  upon  their  arms,  lest  there  should  be  some  attempt  to 
3ally  forth  and  attack  them. 
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When  the  morning  dawned,  the  king  gazed  with  admiration 
at  this  city,  which  he  hoped  soon  to  add  to  his  dominions.  It 
v/as  surrounded  on  one  side  by  vineyards,  gardens  and 
orchards,  which  covered  the  hills  with  verdure  ;  on  the  other 
side,  its  walls  were  bathed  by  the  smooth  anil  tranquil  sea. 
Its  vast  and  lofty  towers  and  prodigious  castles,  hoary  with 
age,  yet  unimpaired  in  strength,  showed  the  la,bors  of  macnau. 
imous  men  in  former  times  to  protect  '^^heir  favorite  abodo. 
Hanging  gardens,  groves  of  oranges,  oit.v-ns,  and  pomegraii^ 
ates,  with  tall  cedars  and  stately  palm:.,  were  -  '.mgled  with  the 
stem  battleuents  and  towers  —  bespeakii.g  th'„  opulence  and 
luxury  that"  reigned  within. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Christian  army  pouved  through  the 
pass,  and,  throwing  out  its  columns  and  extending  its  lines 
took  possession  of  every  vantage-ground  around  the  city. 
King  Ferdinand  surveyed  the  ground,  and  appointed  the 
stations  of  the  different  commanders. 

The  important  mount  of  St.  Christobal,  which  had  cost  so 
violent  a  struggle,  and  faced  the  powerful  fortress  of  Gibrah 
iaro,  was  given  in  charge  to  Rinlerigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  marques 
of  Cadiz,  who,  in  all  sieges,  claimed  the  post  of  danger.  He 
had  several  noble  cavaliers  with  thoir  retainers  in  his  encamp. 
nient,  which  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  horse  and  fourteen 
thousand  foot ;  and  extended  from  the  summit  of  the  mount 
to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  completely  blocking  up  the  approach 
to  the  city  on  that  side.  From  this  post,  a  line  of  encamp- 
ments exteiuied  quite  round  the  city  to  the  seaboard,  fortified 
by  bulwarks  and  deep  ditches ;  while  a  fleet  of  armed  ships 
and  galleys  strotcluMl  befoi-e  the  harbor;  so  that  the  place  was 
liomplotely  invested  by  sea  and  land.  The  various  parts  of 
the  valley  now  resounded  with  the  din  of  preparation,  and 
were  filled  with  artificers  prejiaring  warlike  engines  and  muni- 
tions:  armorers  and  smiths,  with  glowing  forges  and  deafen, 
mg  hammers ;  carpenters  and  engineers,  constructing  machines 
wherewith  to  assail  the  walls ;  stone-cutters,  shaping  stone 
balls  for  the  ordnance  ;  and  burners  of  charcoal,  preparing 
fuel  for  the  furnaces  and  forges. 

When  the  encampment  was  formed,  the  heavy  ordnance  was 
landed  from  the  ships,  and  mounted  in  various  parts  of  the 
camp.  Five  huge  lombards  were  placed  on  the  mount  com- 
manded by  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  cas- 
tle of  Gibralfaro. 

The  Moors  made  strenuous  efforts  to  impede  these  jtrepara- 
tions.     They   kept  up  a  heavy  fire  from  their  ordnance,  upon 
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{he  men  employed  in  digging  trenches  or  eonstrueting  batteries, 
JO  that  the  latter  had  to  work  principally  in  the  night.  The 
royal  tents  had  been  stationed  conspicuously,  and  within  reach 
of  the  Moorish  batteries ;  but  were  so  warmly  assailed,  that 
they  had  to  be  removed  behind  a  hill. 

When  the  works  were  completed,  the  Christian  batteries 
oi,?ned  in  return,  and  kept  up  a  tremendous  cannonade ;  while 
the  fleet,  approaching  the  land,  assailed  the  city  vigorously  on 
the  opposite  side. 

"It was  a  glorious  and  delectable  sight,"  observes  Fray  An 
tonio  Agapida,  "  to  behold  this  infidel  city  thus  surrounded  by 
sea  and  land,  by  a  mighty  Christian  force.  Every  mound  in 
its  circuit  was,  as  it  were,  a  little  city  of  tents,  bearing  the 
standard  of  some  renowned  Catholic  warrior.  Beside  the  war- 
like ships  and  galleys  which  lay  before  the  place,  the  sea  was 
covered  with  innumerable  sails,  passing  and  lepassing,  appear- 
ing and  disappearing,  being  engaged  in  bringing  supplies  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  army.  It  seemed  a  vast  spectacle  con- 
trived to  recreate  the  eye,  did  not  the  volleying  bursts  of  flame 
aud  smoke  from  the  ships,  which  seemed  to  lie  asleep  on  the 
quiet  sea,  and  the  thunder  of  ordnance  from  camp  and  city, 
from  tower  and  battlement,  tell  the  deadly  warfare  that  was 
raging. 

"  At  night,  the  scene  was  far  more  direful  than  in  the  day. 
The  cheerful  light  of  the  sun  was  gone  ;  there  was  nothing  but 
the  flashes  of  artillery,  or  the  baleful  gleams  of  combustibles 
thrown  into  the  city,  and  the  conflagration  of  the  houses.  The 
fire  kept  up  from  the  Christian  batteries  was  incessant ;  there 
were  seven  great  lombards  in  particular,  called  The  Seven  Sis- 
ters of  Ximenes,  which  did  tremendous  execution.  The  Moorish 
ordnance  replied  in  thunder  from  the  walls ;  Gibralfaro  was 
wrapped  in  volumes  of  smoke,  rolling  about  its  base  ;  and  Hamet 
and  his  Gomeres  looked  out  with  triumph  upon  the  tempest  of 
war  they  had  awaked.  Truly  they  were  so  many  demons  in- 
carnate," concludes  the  pious  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "who 
were  permitted  by  Heaven  to  enter  into  and  possess  this  infi- 
del city,  for  its  perditiou." 
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SIEGE    OP    MALAGA. 
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The  attack  on  Malaga,  by  sea  and  land,  was  kept  up  for 
several  days  with  trenien(lous  violence,  but  without  ])ro(Uu!iiic 
any  great  impression,  so  strong  were  the  ancient  bulwarks  (^ 
the  city.  The  count  de  Cifuentea  was  the  iirst  to  sigimlizp 
hiuiself  by  any  noted  achievement.  A  mam  tower,  iirotcctinc 
Avliat  is  at  present  called  the  suburb  of  baaita  Ana,  had  been 
shattered  by  the  ordnance,  and  the  battlements  demolislied, 
so  as  to  yield  no  shelter  to  its  defenders.  Seeing  this,  the 
count  assembhid  a  gallant  band  of  cavaliers  of  the  royal  house. 
hold,  and  advanced  to  take  it  by  storm.  They  applied  scaliiijr. 
ladders,  and  mounted,  sword  in  hand.  The  Moors,  havirrr  ij',, 
longer  battlements  to  protect  them,  descended  to  a  lower  tloor, 
and  made  furious  resistance  from  ihe  windows  and  loop-holes. 
They  poured  down  boiling  pitch  and  rosin,  and  hurled  stoin's 
and  darts  and  arrows  on  the  assailants.  Many  of  the  Chris- 
tians  were  slain,  their  ladders  were  destroyed  by  ilamiin,'  com- 
bustibles, and  the  count  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  hoforotlic 
tower.  On  the  following  day  he  renewed  the  attack  wiib 
superior  force,  and,  after  a  severe  combat,  succeeded  in  plant- 
ing his  victorious  banner  on  the  tower. 

The  Moors  now  assailed  the  tower  in  their  turn.  They  iin- 
derniiiuHl  the  part  towards  the  city,  placed  props  of  wood 
under  the  foundation,  and.  setting  fire  to  them,  drew  off  to,i 
distance.  In  a  little  while  the  props  gave  way.  the  founda- 
tion sunk,  and  the  tower  was  rent:  part  of  its  wall  felh  with 
a  tremendous  noise  ;  many  of  the  Christians  were  thrown  out 
headlong,  and  the  rest  were  laid  open  to  the  missiles  of  the 
enemy. 

By  this  time,  however,  a  breach  had  been  made  in  the  wall 
of  the  sid)urb  ndjoining  the  tower,  and  troops  poured  in  to  the 
assistance  of  their  comrades.  A  continued  battle  w.as  kept 
up,  for  two  days  and  a  night,  by  n^-enforcemtnits  from  camp 
and  city.  The  parties  fought  backwards  and  forwards  tlinmgh 
the  breach  of  the  wall,  and  in  the  narrow  and  winding  .streets 
adjacent  with  alternate  success;  and  the  vicinity  of  the  tower 
was  strewn  with  the  dead  ;.nd  wounded.  At  length  the  Moors 
gradually  gav(!  way,  dispiting  every  inch  of  ground,  until  tliey 
were  driven  into  llic  city  ;  niid  the  Christians  reauiiiii'd  mas- 
ters of  the  greater  part  of  the  suburb. 
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This  partial  success,  thougli  gained  with  groat  toil  and 
^blooarihed,  gave  temporary  animation  to  tlie  Christians;  they 
soon  found,  however,  that  the  attack  on  the  main  worlis  of 
the  city  vs\as  a  much  more  arduous  task.  The  garrison  con- 
taiuod  veterans  who  had  served  in  many  of  the  towns  captured 
'i)V  the  Christians.  They  were  no  longer  confounded  and  dis- 
iiiaved  hy  the  battering  ordnance  and  otlier  strange  engines 

;  foreign  invention,  and  had  become  expert  in  parrying  their 
.iiL'Cts,  in  repairing  breaclies,  and  erecting  counter-works. 

The  Christians,  accustomed  of  late  to  speedy  conquests  of 
)[uorish  fortresses,  became  impatient  of  the  slow  progress  of 
i:,t'  siege.  Alany  were  apprehensive  of  a  scarcity  of  provisions, 
from  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  so  numerous  a  host  in  the 
lieartof  the  enemy's  country,  where  it  was  necessary  to  trans- 
port supplies  across  rugged  and  hostile  mountains,  or  subjected 
to  the  uncertainties  of  the  sea.  Many  also  were  alarmed  at  a 
m'stilence  wliich  broke  out  in  the  neighboring  villages ;  and 
some  wt.re  so  overcome  by  these  apprehensions,  as  to  abandon 
the  camp  and  return  to  their  homes. 

Several  of  the  loose  and  worthless  liangers-on  that  infest  all 
1,'reat  armies,  hearing  tliese  murmurs,  thought  that  the  siege 
would  soon  be  raised,  and  deserted  to  the  enemy,  hoping  to 
make  their  fortunes.  They  gave  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
alarms  and  discontents  of  the  army,  and  represented  the 
troups  as  daily  returning  home  in  bands.  Above  all,  they 
lieclarcd  that  the  gunpowder  was  nearly  exhausted,  so  that 
the  artillery  would  soon  be  useless.  They  assured  the  Moors, 
therefore,  that  if  they  persisted  a  little  longer  in  their  defence, 
tiie  king  would  be  obliged  to  draw  off  his  forces  and  abandon 
the  siege. 

The  reports  of  these  renegadoes  gave  fresh  courage  to  the 
garrison  ;  they  mo.de  vigorous  sallies  upon  the  camp,  harassing 
it  by  night  and  day,  and  obliging  every  part  to  be  guarded 
with  the  most  painful  vigilance.  They  fortified  the  weak 
parts  of  their  walls  with  ditches  and  palisadoes,  and  gave 
ever}'  manifestation  of  a  determined  and  unyielding  spirit. 

Ferdinand  soon  received  intelligence  of  the  rejiorts  which 
had  been  carried  to  the  Moors ;  he  understood  that  they  had 
heen  informed,  likewise,  that  the  queen  was  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  the  camp,  and  had  written  repeatedly  urging  him  to 
aiiandon  the  siege.  As  the  best  nit'i,ns  of  disapproving  all 
these  falsehoods,  and  destroying  tlie  vau!  liopes  of  tlie  enemy, 
he  wrote  to  the  queen,  entreating  lier  to  com^^  and  take  up  her 
residence  in  the  camp. 
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Great  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army,  when  they  beheld 
thoir  patriot  queen  advancing  in  state,  to  share  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  her  people.  Isabella  entered  the  camp,  attended 
by  the  dignitaries  and  the  whole  retinue  of  her  court  to 
manifest  that  this  was  no  temporary  visit.  On  one  side  of  her 
was  her  daughter,  the  Infanta ;  on  the  other,  the  grand  cardi- 
nal of  Spain,  Hernando  de  Talavera,  the  prior  of  Trado,  con- 
fessor to  the  queen,  followed  with  a  great  train  of  prelates 
courtiers,  cavaliers,  and  ladies  of  distinction.  The  cavalcade 
moved  in  calm  and  stately  order  through  the  camp,  softenini' 
the  iron  aspect  of  war  by  this  array  of  courtly  grace  and 
female  beauty. 

Isabella  had  commanded,  that  on  her  coming  to  the  camp, 
the  horrors  of  war  should  be  suspended,  and  fresh  offers  of 
peace  made  to  the  enemy.  On  her  arrival,  therefore,  there 
had  been  a  general  cessation  of  firing  throughout  the  camp, 
A  messenger  was,  at  the  same  time,  despatched  to  the  besieged, 
informing  them  of  her  being  in  the  camp,  and  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  sovereigns  to  make  it  their  settled  residence 
until  the  city  should  be  taken.  The  same  terms  were  offered, 
in  case  of  immediate  surrender,  that  had  been  granted  to  Velez 
Malaga;  but  the  inhabitants  were  threatened  with  captivity 
and  the  sword,  should  they  persist  in  their  defence. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  received  this  message  with  haughty  contempt, 
and  dismissed  the  messenger  without  deigning  a  reply,  and 
accompanied  by  an  escort  to  prevent  his  holding  any  commu- 
nication with  the  inhabitants  in  the  streets.  "  The  Christian 
sovereigns,"  said  Hamet  to  those  about  him,  "  have  made  this 
offer  in  consequence  of  their  despair.  Tlie  silence  of  their 
batteries  proves  the  truth  of  what  has  been  told  us,  that  their 
powder  is  exhausted.  They  have  no  longer  the  means  of 
demolishing  our  walls ;  and  if  they  remain  much  longer,  the 
autumnal  rains  will  interrupt  their  convoys,  and  fill  their 
camp  with  famine  and  disease.  Tlie  first  storm  will  disperse 
their  fleet,  which  has  no  neighboring  port  of  shelter;  Africa 
will  then  be  open  to  us,  to  procure  re-enforcemeuts  and  su{> 
plies." 
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The  words  of  Hamet  el  Zegri  were  liailed  as  oracular  by  his 
adherents.  Many  of  the  jjeaceful  part  of  tJie  community, 
however,  ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  to  implore  him  to  accept 
the  proffered  mercy.  The  stern  Hamet  silenced  them  with  a 
terrific  threat :  he  declared,  that  whoever  should  talk  of 
capitulating,  or  should  hold  any  communication  with  the 
Christians,  should  be  put  to  death.  The  Gomeres,  like  true 
men  of  the  sword,  acted  upon  the  menace  of  their  chieftain 
as  upon  a  written  law,  and  having  detected  several  of  the  in- 
habitants in  secret  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  set  upon 
and  slew  them,  and  confiscated  their  effects.  This  struck 
such  terror  into  the  citizens,  that  those  who  had  been  loudest 
in  their  murmurs  became  suddenly  mute,  and  were  remarked 
as  evincing  the  greatest  bustle  and  alacrity  in  the  defence  of 

the  city. 

When  the  messenger  returned  to  the  camp,  and  reported 
the  contemptuous  reception  of  the  royal  message,  king  Ferdi- 
nand was  exceedingly  indignant.  Finding  the  cessation  of 
tiring,  on  the  queen's  arrival,  had  encouraged  a  belief  among 
the  enemy  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  powder  in  the  camp, 
he  ordered  a  general  discharge  from  all  tlie  batteries.  The 
sudden  burst  of  war  from  every  quarter  soon  convinced  tlie 
Moors  of  their  error,  and  completed  the  confusion  of  the  citi- 
io/ii,  who  knew  not  which  most  to  dread,  their  assailants  or 
their  defenders,  the  Christians  or  the  Gomeres. 

That  evening  the  sovereigns  visited  the  encampment  of 
the  marques  of  Cadiz,  which  commanded  a  view  over  a  great 
part  of  the  city,  the  camp,  and  the  sea  with  its  flotillas.  The 
tent  of  the  marques  was  of  great  magnitude,  furnished  with 
hangings  of  rich  brocade  and  French  cloth  of  the  rarest  tex- 
ture. It  was  in  the  Oriental  style  ;  and,  as  it  crowned  the 
height,  with  the  surrounding  tents  of  other  cavaliers,  all  sump- 
tuously furnished,  presented  a  gay  and  silken  contrast  to  the 
opposite  towers  of  Gibralfaro.  Here  a  splendid  collation  was 
served  up  to  the  sovereigns  ;  and  the  courtly  revel  that 
prevailed  in  this  chivalrous  encampment,  the  glitter  of 
pageantry  and  the  bursts  of  festive  music,  made  more  striking 
the  gloom  and  silence  that  reigned  over  the  Moorish  castle. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz,  while  it  was  yet  light,  conducted  his 
royal  visitors  to  every  point  that  commanded  a  view  of  the 
warlike  scene  below.  He  caused  the  heavy  lombards  also  to 
be  discharged,  that  the  queen  and  ladies  of  the  court  might 
witness  the  effect  of  those  tremendous  engines.  The  fair 
dames  were  filled  with  awe  and  admiration,  as  the  mountain 
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sljook  boiioath  thoir  feet  with  tho  tlmiider  of  tlu!  artillery 
and  they  Indiohl  j^reat  tra<,'inenL.s  of  tlu;  MuDiish  walls  tum! 
bliu}?  down  tlu-,  rocks  and  jJiTuipices, 

While  tho  ^'ood  marqut^s  was  displaying  these  thiiii^s  to  his 
royal  guests,  lie  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  to  his  ustoiiishmeut 
beheld  his  own  banner  hanging  out  from  the  ut-arcsL  tower  of 
Gibralfaru.  The  blood  mantled  in  his  eheek,  for  it  was  a  bun- 
ner  wliich  lio  had  lost  at  the  time  of  the  memorable  inassacru 
of  the  heights  of  JMalaga.*  To  make  this  taunt  nKjrc  evident 
several  of  tlie  Gomeres  displayed  themselves  upon  tho  battle- 
ments, arrayed  in  the  lielmets  and  cuirasses  of  some  of  the 
cavaliers  slain  or  captured  on  that  occasion.  The  nianiucsof 
Cadiz  restrained  his  indignation,  and  held  his  {)eat;e ;  but 
several  of  his  cavaliers  vowed  loudly  to  revenge  this  cruel 
bravado,  on  the  ferocious  garrison  of  Gibralfaro. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ATTACK    OP   THE    MAKQUES    OF     CADIZ    Ul'ON    GlIUiAIil'ARO. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  was  not  a  cavalier  that  readily  for- 
gave an  injury  or  an  insult.  On  the  morning  after  thi^  roval 
banquet,  his  batteries  opened  atremendons  fire  upon  (iibralfiiro. 
All  day,  the  encainpnient  was  wra])ped  in  wreaths  of  siiioke ; 
nor  did  tlie  assault  cease  with  the  day  —  but,  throughout  the 
night  there  was  an  incepsant  flashing  and  thundt'riii'^  of  the 
loinbards,  and,  the  following  morning,  the  assault  rather  in- 
creased than  slackened  in  fury.  The  Moorish  bulwarks  wore 
no  proof  against  those  formidable  engines.  In  a  few  days,  the 
lofty  tower  on  which  the  taunting  banner  had  been  displayed, 
was  shattered  ;  a  smaller  tower  in  its  vicinity  reduced  to 
ruins,  and  a  great  breach  made  in  the  intervening  walls. 

Several  of  the  hot-sj)irited  cavaliers  were;  eager  for  storm- 
ing the  breach,  sword  in  hand  ;  others,  more  cool  and  wary, 
])ointed  out  the  rashness  of  such  an  attempt  ;  for  tlu^  floors 
had  worked  ind(!fatigably  in  the  night  ;  they  had  digj^'cd  a 
deep  ditch  within  the  breach,  and  had  fortified  it  with  palisa- 
does  and  a  high  breastwork.     All,  however,  agreed  that  the 
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oMnp  niiglifc  safely  be  advanced  near  to  the  ruined  walls,  and 
tiiat  it  ouj,'lit  to  be  done  so,  in  return  for  the  insolent  defiance 
of  the  enemy. 

The  numiues  of  Cadiz  felt  the  tonjcrity  of  the  measure,  but 
as  uiiwill'^o  t"  dampen  the  zeal  of  these  hijjh-spirited  cava- 
liers;  and  having  chosen  the  post  of  danger  in  the  camp  , it 
did  not  becouie  him  to  decline  any  service,  nu^rely  because  it 
iiijirht  ai)iiear  perilous.  lie  ovI'.Tid  his  outi)osts,  therefore,  to 
lie  advanced  within  a  stone's-thrcw  of  the  breach,  but  exhortea 
the  soldiers  to  maintain  the  utmost  vigilance. 

The  thunder  of  tho  batteries  had  ceased ;  the  troops,  ex- 
hausted by  two  nights'  fatigue  and  watchfulness,  and  appre- 
liemling  no  danger  from  the  dismantled  walls,  were  half  of 
them  asleep;  the  rest  were  scattered  about  in  negligent  secu- 
rity. On  a  sudden,  upwards  of  two  thousand  Moors  sailiea 
forth  fioiii  the  castle,  led  on  by  Ibrahim  Zenete,  the  principal 
captain  under  Ilamet.  They  fell  with  fearful  liavoc  upon  the 
advanced  guard,  slaying  many  of  them  in  their  sleep,  and  put- 
tiiiij  the  rest  to  headlong  flight. 

The  UKuques  was  in  his  tent,  about  a  bow-shot  distance, 
when  ho  heard  the  tumult  of  the  onset,  and  bcdield  his  men 
tlvin"  in  confusion.  He  rushed  forth,  followed  by  his  stand- 
aiil-bearer.  "Turn  again,  cavaliers  !"  exclaimed  he  ;  "  I  am 
here,  Tonce  de  Leon  !  to  the  foe !  to  the  foe  ! "  The  flying 
troops  sto])ped  at  hearing  liis  well-known  voice,  rallied  under 
his  banner,  and  turned  uj)on  the  enemy.  The  encampment, 
hv  this  time,  was  roused  ;  several  cavaliers  from  the  adjoining 
stations  had  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  with  a  number  of 
Galicians  and  soldiers  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood.  An  obstinate 
and  bloody  contest  ensued  ;  the  ruggedness  of  the  place,  the 
rocks,  cliasms,  and  declivities,  broke  it  into  numerous  com- 
hats;  Christian  and  Moor  fought  hand  to  hand,  with  swords 
and  daggers  ;  and  often,  grappling  and  struggling,  rolled  to- 
gether down  the  precipices. 

The  banner  of  the  marques  was  in  danger  of  being  taken  : 
he  hastened  to  its  rescue,  followed  by  some  of  his  bravest 
cavaliers.  They  were  surrounded  by  the  eiu^my,  and  several 
of  them  cut  down.  Don  Diego  Ponce  de  Leon,  brother  to  the 
marques,  was  wounded  by  an  arrow  ;  and  his  son-in-law,  Luis 
Ponce,  was  likewise  wounded :  they  succeeded,  however,  in 
rescuing  the  banner,  and  bearing  it  off  in  safety.  The  battle 
lasted  for  an  hour  ;  the  height  was  covered  with  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  blood  flowed  in  streams  down  the  rocks  ;  at 
length,  Ibrahim  Zenete  being  disabled  by  the  thrust  of  a  lance, 
the  Moors  gave  way  and  retreated  to  the  castle. 
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Thoy  now  opened  a  K!'ll'"n  '"■*'  f''<>'"  their  liattlt-mcnts  and 
towers,  approaching  the  breatrhes  so  as  to  iiis{!li;ii<rj.  (.y 
cross-bo\V8  and  anpiebuses  into  tlie  advanced  ^Mianl  ut  tlieoi. 
canipment.  Tlie  marques  was  singUid  out;  the  shot  full  thick 
about  him,  and  one  passed  througli  liis  bucklc^r,  and  stnitk 
uj)on  liis  cuirass,  but  without  (h»in<,'  liim  any  injiuy.  Kvery 
one  now  saw  the  (hmgerand  inutility  ol'  a|ipr()acliiii>r  tin,  ^,.^^l 
thus  near  to  the  castle  ;  and  those  who  had  citinisellcd  it,  witm 
now  urgcuit  tliat  it  shoiihl  be  withdrawn.  It  was  aci'oidinuiy 
removed  back  to  its  original  ground,  from  wliicli  tin;  iniiniu^.j 
had  most  reluctantly  advanct-d  it.  >«'()thing  l)ut  his  vidoraiul 
timely  aid  had  prevented  this  attack  on  his  outpost  i'rom  eud. 
ing  in  a  total  rout  of  all  that  part  of  the  army. 

Many  cavaliers  of  distinction  fell  in  this  contest;  but  the 
loss  of  none  was  felt  more  decjdy  than  that  of  < >iti'Kii  ,|ei 
I'rado,  captain  of  escaladors.  He;  was  one  of  tlu-  bravest  men 
in  the  service  ;  the  same  who  had  dcfvised  the  first  succiissfuj 
blow  of  the  war,  the  storming  of  Albania,  where  lie  was  tlie 
first  to  plant  and  mount  the  scialing-ladders.  He  had  ahvavs 
been  high  in  the  favor  ami  conlidencje  of  tlu;  nol)le  i'oncuile 
Leon,  wlio  knew  how  to  appreciate  and  avail  himself  of  tue 
merits  of  all  able  and  valiant  men.' 
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Great  were  the  exertions  now  made,  both  by  the  hesiogers 
and  the  besieged,  to  carry  on  this  contest  with  the  utiiiust 
vigor.  Hamet  went  the  rounds  of  the  walls  and  towers,  doub- 
ling the  guards,  and  putting  everything  in  the  best  posture 
of  defence.  The  garrison  was  divided  into  parties  of  a  huu- 
dred,  to  each  of  which  a  captain  was  appoint(!d.  Some  were 
to  patrol,  others  to  sally  forth  and  skirmish  with  the  onumy, 
and  others  to  hold  themselves  armed  and  in  reserve.  8ix 
albatozas,  or  floating  batteries,  were  manned  and  armed  wit'a 
pieces  of  artillery,  to  atta'-k  the  Heet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Castiliau  sovereigns  kept  openacom' 
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kept  open  a  com- 


inunication  by  sea  with  various  parts  of  Spain,  from  which 
they  received  provisions  of  all  kinds  ;  thoy  ordered  supplies  of 
powder  also  from  Valencia,  Barcelona,  Sicily,  and  I'ortnj^al. 
Xlu'V  made  great  preparations  also  for  storming'  tlio  city. 
Towers  of  wood  were  constructed,  to  move  on  wheels,  each 
ciipaltle  of  holtling  one  hundred  men;  they  were  fiirnislicd 
with  ladders,  to  be  thrown  from  their  summits  to  the  tops  of 
the  walls ;  and  within  those  ladders,  others  wisre  encased,  to 
be  let  down  for  the  descent  of  the  troops  into  the  city.  There 
wer"  j,'allipagos  or  tortoises,  also,  beinj^  great  wooden  shields, 
covered  with  hides,  to  protect  the  assailants,  and  those  who 
uiulermined  the  walls. 

Setiret  mires  were  commenced  in  various  places  ;  some  w(»re 
intended  to  reach  to  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  which  were 
to  be  propped  up  with  wood,  ready  to  be  set  on  tire;  others 
were  to  pass  under  the  walls,  and  remain  ready  to  be  broken 
open  so  as  to  give  entrance  to  the  besiegers.  At  these  mines 
the  army  worked  day  and  night ;  and  during  these  secret 
prepiirations,  the  ordnance  kept  up  a  fire  upon  the  city,  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  besieged. 

In  t)ie  meantime,  Hamet  displayed  wonderful  vigor  ami 
ingenuity  in  defeiuling  the  city,  and  in  repairing  or  fortifying, 
by  deep  ditches,  the  breaches  made  by  the  enemy,  lie  iu)ted, 
also,  every  place  where  the  camp  might  be  assailed  with  ad- 
Viintage,  and  gave  the  besieging  army  no  repose  night  or  day. 
While  ins  troo}>s  sallied  on  the  land,  his  floating  batteries 
attacked  the  besiegers  on  the  sea ;  so  that  there  was  incessant 
skirmishing.  The  tents  called  the  Queen's  Hospital  were 
crowded  with  wounded,  and  the  whole  army  suffered  from 
constant  watchfulness  and  fatigue.  To  guard  against  the  sud- 
den assaults  of  the  Moors,  the  trenches  were  deepened,  and 
palisadoes  erected  in  front  of  the  camp;  and  in  that  part  fa- 
cing Gibralfaro,  where  the  rocky  heights  did  not  admit  of  such 
defences,  a  high  rampart  of  earth  was  thrown  up.  The  cava- 
liers Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Juan  de  Zuniga,  and  Diego  de 
Atayde,  were  appointed  to  go  the  rounds,  and  keep  vigilant 
watch  that  these  fortifications  were  maintained  in  good  order. 

In  a  little  while,  Hamet  discovered  the  mines  secretly  com- 
menced by  the  Christians  :  he  immediately  order oid  counter- 
mines. The  soldiers  mutually  worked  until  they  met,  and 
fought  hand  to  hand,  in  these  subterranean  passages.  The 
Christians  were  driven  out  of  one  of  their  mines;  live  was  set 
to  the  wooden  framework,  and  the  mine  destroyed.  Encour- 
aged by  this  success,  the  Moors  attempted  a  general  attack 
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upon  the  camp,  the  mines,  and  the  besieging  fleet.  The  bat- 
tie  lasted  for  six  hours,  on  land  and  water,  above  and  below 
ground,  on  bulwark,  and  in  trench  and  mine;  the  Moors dis- 
played  wonderful  intrepidity,  but  were  finally  repulsed  at  all 
points,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  the  city,  where  they  were 
closely  invested,  without  the  means  of  receiving  any  assist- 
ance from  abroad. 

The  horrors  of  famine  were  now  added  to  the  other  miseries 
of  Malaga.  Hamet,  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  bred  up  to  war 
considered  everything  as  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  sol- 
dier, and  ordered  all  the  grain  in  the  city  to  be  gathered  ami 
garnered  up  for  the  sole  use  of  those  who  fought.  Even  this 
was  dealt  out  sparingly,  and  each  soldier  received  four  ounces 
of  bread  in  the  morning,  and  two  in  the  evening,  for  his  daily 
allowance. 

The  wealthy  inhabitants,  and  al:  those  peacefully  inclined, 
mourned  over  a  resistance  which  brought  destruction  vipou 
their  houses,  death  into  their  families,  and  which  they  saw 
must  end  in  their  ruin  and  captivity  :  still  none  of  them  dared 
to  speak  openly  of  capitulation,  or  even  to  manifest  their  grief. 
lest  they  should  awaken  the  wrath  of  their  herce  defenders. 
They  surrouiuled  their  civic  champion,  Ali  Dordux,  the  great 
and  opulent  merchant,  who  had  buckled  on  shield  and  cuirass, 
and  taken  spear  in  hand,  for  the  defence  of  his  native  city, 
and,  with  a  large  body  of  the  braver  citizens,  had  charge  of 
one  of  the  gates  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  walls.  Draw- 
ing Ali  Dordux  aside,  they  })oured  forth  their  griefs  to  him  in 
secret.  "  Why,"  said  they,  "  should  we  suffer  our  native  eitv 
to  be  made  a  mere  bulwark  aiul  lighting-place  for  foreign  bar- 
barians and  desperate  men  ?  They  have  no  families  to  care 
for,  no  property  to  lose,  no  love  for  the  soil,  and  no  value  for 
their  lives.  They  fight  to  gratify  a  thirst  for  blood  or  a  desire 
for  revenge,  and  will  fight  on  until  ^Malaga  becomes  a  ruin 
and  its  people  slaves.  Let  us  think  and  act  for  ourselves,  our 
wives,  and  our  children.  Let  us  make  private  terms  with  the 
Christians  before  it  is  too  late,  and  save  ourselves  from 
destruction." 

The  bowels  of  Ali  Dordux  yearned  towards  his  fellow-oiti- 
zens ;  he  bethought  him  also  of  the  sweet  security  of  peace, 
and  the  bloodless  yet  gratifying  triumphs  of  gainful  trafiic. 
The  idea  also  of  a  secret  negotiation  or  bargain  with  the  Oas- 
tilian  sovereigns,  for  the  redemption  of  his  native  city,  was 
more  conformable  to  his  accustomed  habits  than  this  violent 
appeal  to  arms:  for  though  he  had  for  a  time  assumed  the 
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warrior,  he  had  not  forgotten  the  niercliant.  Ali  1h)ii1ux  coni- 
iiiuncd,  tlinrefovc,  with  the  (iiti/en-bohlicrs  nndcr  his  command 
and  they  readily  eonl'ormed  to  his  opinion.  Concerting  to- 
crptlier,  they  wrote  a  proposition  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns, 
offering  to  admit  tlie  army  into  the  part  of  the  city  intrnsted 
to  their  care,  on  receiving  assurance  of  protection  for  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  inhabitants.  This  writing  they  delivered 
toa  trusty  emissary  to  take  to  the  Christian  camp,  appointing 
the  hour  and  place  of  liis  return,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
;„linit  him  unperceived. 

Tlio  ^Foor  made  his  way  in  safety  to  the  camp,  and  was  ad- 
nutted  to  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns.  Eager  to  gain  the 
citv  without  further  cost  of  blood  or  treasure,  they  gave  a 
written  promise  to  grant  the  condition  ;  and  the  Moor  set  out 
joyfully  on  liis  return.  As  he  approached  the  walls  where 
Ali  Donlux  and  his  confederates  were  waiting  to  receive  him, 
he  was  descried  by  a  patrolling  band  of  Gomeres,  and  consid- 
ered a  spy  coming  from  the  camp  of  tlie  besiegers.  They 
issued  forth  and  seized  him,  in  sight  of  liis  einjjloyers,  who 
iravi'  tluiuiselves  up  for  lost.  The  Gomeres  had  conductcjd  him 
nearly  to  the  gate,  when  he  escaped  from  their  grasp  and  lied. 
They  endeavored  to  overtake  him,  but  were  encumbered  with 
armor;  he  was  lightly  clad,  and  he  lied  for  his  life.  One  of 
the  Gomeres  paused,  and  levelling  his  cross-bow,  let  fly  a  bolt 
which  pierced  the  fugitive  between  the  shoulders  ;  he  fell,  and 
was  ui'arly  within  tiheir  grasp,  but  rose  again,  and  with  a  des- 
]ierate  effort  attained  the  Christian  camp.  The  Gomeres  gave 
over  the  pursuit,  and  the  citizens  returned  thanks  to  Allah  for 
their  deliverance  from  this  fearful  peril.  As  to  the  faithful 
niessengei,  he  died  of  his  wound  shortly  after  reaching  the 
camp,  consoled  with  the  idea  that  lie  hud  preserved  the  secret 
and  the  lives  of  his  employers.* 
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CHAPTER  XIIT. 

SUFFKRINGS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  MALAGA. 

TiiK  sufferings  of  Malaga  spread  sorrow  and  anxiety  among 

the  Moors  ;  and  they  dreaded  lest  this  beautiful  city,  once  the 
bulwark  of  the  kingdom,  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  un- 
believers.    Tlu!  old  warrior  king.  Abdallah  el  Zagal,  was  still 
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sheltered  In  Guadix,  where  he  was  slowly  gathering  to«ether 
his  shattered  forces.  When  the  people  of  Guadix  heard  of  the 
danger  and  distfiSS  of  Malaga,  they  urged  to  he  led  to  its 
relief ;  and  the  ?  .faquis  admonished  El  Zagal  nou  to  desert  so 
righteous  and  loyal  a  city  in  its  extremity.  His  own  warlike 
nature  made  him  feel  a  sympathy  for  a  place  that  made  bo  f;il. 
lant  a  resistance  ;  and  he  despatched  as  powerful  a  re-eiiforce. 
ment  o,s  he  could  spare,  under  conduct  of  a  chosen  captain 
with  orders  to  throw  themselves  into  the  city. 

Intelligence  of  this  re-enforcement  reached  Boabdil  el  Chico 
in  his  royal  palace  of  the  Alhambra.  Filled  with  hostility 
against  his  uncle,  and  desirous  of  proving  his  loyalty  to  the 
Castilian  sovereigns,  he  immediately  sent  forth  a  superior  force 
of  horse  and  foot,  undei  an  able  commander,  to  intercept  the 
detachment.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued  ;  the  troops  of  El  Zacal 
were  routed  with  great  loss,  and  fled  back  in  confusion  to 
Guadix. 

Boabdil,  not  being  accustomed  to  victories,  was  flushed  with 
his  melancholy  triumph.  He  sent  tidings  of  it  to  the  Castilian 
sovereigns,  accompanied  with  rich  silks,  boxes  of  Arabian  per- 
fume, a  cup  of  gold,  richly  wrought,  and  a  female  captive  of 
Ubeda,  as  presents  to  the  queen  ;  and  four  Arabian  steeds  mag- 
nificently caparisoned,  a  sword  and  dagger  richly  mounted,  and 
several  albornozes  and  other  robes  sumptuously  embroidered, 
for  the  king.  He  entreated  them  at  the  same  time,  always  to 
look  upon  him  with  favor  as  their  devoted  vassal. 

Boabdil  was  fated  to  be  unfortunate  even  in  his  victories. 
His  defeat  of  the  forces  of  his  uncle,  destined  to  the  relief  of 
unhappy  Malaga,  shocked  the  feelings  and  cooled  the  loyalty 
of  many  of  his  best  adherents.  The  mere  men  of  traHic  might 
rejoice  in  their  golden  interval  of  peace  ;  but  the  chivalrous 
spirits  of  Granada  spt'rned  a  security  by  such  sacrifices  of 
pride  and  affection.  The  people  at  large,  having  t,'ratified 
their  love  of  change,  began  to  question  whether  tliey  had 
acted  generously  by  their  old  fighting  monarch.  "  El  Zagal," 
said  they,  "  was  fierce  and  bloody,  but  then  he  was  faithful  to 
his  country  ;  he  was  an  usurper,  it  is  true,  but  then  he  main- 
tained the  glory  of  the  crown  which  he  usurped.  If  his  sceptre 
was  a  rod  of  iron  to  his  subjects,  it  was  a  sword  of  stetd  a,i,'ainst 
their  enemies.  This  Boabdil  sacrifices  religion,  friends,  country, 
everything,  to  a  mere  shadow  of  royalty,  and  is  content  to 
hold  a  rush  for  a  sceptre." 

These  factious  murmurs  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Boabdil, 
and  he  apprehended  another  of  his  customary  reverses.    \h 
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iiPtitin  all  haste  to  tlio  Castiliaii  sovcMvijjjiis,  beseeching  military 
aid  to  kct'p  liim  on  his  throne;.  Ferdinand  gnicionsly  complied 
with  a  nMjuest  so  iiiucli  in  unison  with  his  policy.  A  detach- 
r-cnt  of  one  thousand  cavalry,  and  two  thousand  infantry,  was 
sent  ui.  'er  the  command  of  Don  Fernandez  Gonsalvo  of  Cor- 
dova, suhB.''(iuently  renowned  as  the  grand  captain.  With  this 
succor,  Doai.dil  expelled  from  the  city  all  tliose  who  were  hos- 
tile to  hiiiij  and  in  favor  of  his  uncle.  Ho  felt  secure  in  these 
troops,  from  their  being  distinct  in  manners,  language,  and 
ruliijioiij  from  his  subjects ;  and  compromised  with  his  pride, 
lutiius  exhibiting  that  most  unnatural  and  humiliating  of  all 
real  spectacles,  a  monarch  su{)ported  on  his  throne  by  foreign 
weapons,  and  by  soldiers  hostile  to  his  people. 

Kor  was  Boabdil  el  Chico  the  only  Moorish  sovereign  that 
sought  jjrotection  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  A  splendid 
I'aliev,  with  Ir.teen  sails,  and  several  banks  of  oars,  displaying 
the  standard  of  the  crescent,  but  likewise  a  wliite  flag  in  sign 
of  amity,  came  one  day  into  the  harbor.  An  embassador 
landed  I'rom  it,  within  the  Christian  lines.  He  came  from 
the  king  of  Tremezan,  and  brought  presents  similar  to  those  of 
Boabdil,  consisting  of  Arabian  coursers,  with  l)its,  stirrups, 
and  other  furniture  of  gold,  together  with  costly  Moorish  man- 
tles :  for  the  queen,  there  were  sum])tuous  shawls,  robes,  and 
silken  st"<"fs,  ornaments  of  gold,  and  exquisite  Oriental  per- 
fumes. 

Tlie  king  of  Tremezan  had  been  alarmed  at  the  rapid  con- 
quests of  the  Spanish  arms,  and  startled  by  the  descent  of 
several  Spanish  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  craved  to 
be  considered  a  vassal  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  and  that 
they  would  extend  such  favor  and  security  to  his  ships  and 
subjects  as  had  been  shown  to  other  iSIoors  who  had  submitted 
to  their  sway.  He  requested  a  j)ainting  of  their  arms,  that  he 
and  his  subjects  might  reef)gnize  and  res])ect  their  standard, 
whenever  they  encountered  it.  At  the  same  time  he  implored 
their  clemency  towards  unhappy  Malaga,  and  that  its  inhab- 
itants might  experience  the  same  favor  that  had  been  shown 
towards  the  Moors  of  other  captured  cities. 

The  end)assy  was  graciously  received  by  the  Christian  sov- 
oreiiriis.  They  grante<l  the  jiroteetion  required  ;  ordering  their 
commanders  to  respect  the  Hag  of  Tremezan,  unless  it  should 
be  found  nuidering  assistance  to  the  enemy.  They  sent  also 
to  the  ISarbary  monandi  their  royal  arms,  moulded  in  escutch- 
eons of  gold,  a  hand's-breadth  in  size.' 
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Wliile  thus  the  chances  of  assistance  from  witlioutdaih-  de 
creased,  famine  raj^t-d  in  tlie  city.     The  inliabitants  were 'com. 
peHed  to  eat  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  many  died  of  luni.rt.,. 
Wliat  made  the  sufferings  of  the  citizens  the  more  intolerable 
was,  to  behohl  the  sea  covered  witli  ships,  daily  arriving  witli 
provisions  for  tlie  besiegers.     Day  after  day,  also,  they  saw 
herds  of  fat  cattle,  a)id  flocks  of  sheep,  driven  into  the  camp. 
Wheat  and  flour  were  piled  in  huge  mounds  in  the  centre  of 
the  encampments,  glaring  in  the  sunshine,  and  tantalizing  the 
wretelied  citizens,  who,  while  they  and  their  children  were 
perishing  witli  huiiger,   beheld  prodigal  abundance  reigninc 
withiu  a  bow-shot  of  their  walls. 
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HOW    A    MOORISH  SANTON    UNDERTOOK    TO    DELIVER  THE  CITY 
OF    MALAGA    FROM    THE    POWER   OF     ITS    ENEMIES. 

There  lived  at  this  time,  in  a  hamlet  in  tho  neighborhood 
of  Guadix,  an  ancient  Moor,  of  the  name  of  Ibrahim  el  Gnerbi, 
He  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Guerbes,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  and  had  for  several  years  led  the  life  of  a  sauton  or 
hermit.  Tlie  hot  sun  of  Africa  had  dried  his  blood,  and  ren- 
dered him  of  an  exalted  yet  melancholy  temjieraincnt.  He 
passed  most  of  his  time  in  caves  of  the  mountains,  in  medita- 
tion, prayer,  and  rigorous  abstinence,  until  his  body  wys 
wasted  and  his  mind  bewildered,  and  he  fancied  himself 
favored  with  divine  revelations,  and  visiicd  by  angels,  sent  by 
Mahomet.  The  Moors,  who  have  a  great  reverence  fur  all 
enthusiasts  of  the  kind,  bfilieved  in  his  being  insjjired,  listened 
to  all  his  ravings  as  veritable  prophecies,  and  denominated 
him  el  santo,  or  the  saint. 

'^1  he  woes  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  had  long  exasperated 
the  gloomy  spirit  of  this  man,  and  he  had  beheld  with  indii,'iia- 
tion  tliis  beautiful  country  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  the 
faithful,  and  becoming  a  prey  to  the  unbelievers.  He  had 
implored  the  blessings  of  Allah  on  the  troops  which  issued 
forth  from  Guadix  for  the  relief  of  ^Malaga ;  but  when  he  saw 
them  return,  routed  and  scattered  by  their  own  (vuititrymen, 
he  retired  to  his  cell,  shut  himself  uj)  from  the  woihh.'uid  was 
plunged  for  a  tiiuc  in  the  blackest  melaucholy. 
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On  a  sudden,  ho  made  liis  appearance  again  in  the  streets  of 
Guadix,  his  face  haggard,  his  form  emaciated,  but  liis  eye 
beaming  with  fire.  He  said  that  Allali  had  sent  an  angel  to 
him  in  the  solitude  of  his  cidl,  revealing  to  him  a  mode  of  de- 
livering Malaga  from  its  perils,  and  striking  horror  and  con- 
fusion into  the  camp  of  tlie  unbelievers.  Tlie  INIoors  ii;,tened 
with  eager  credulity  to  his  Avords  :  four  hundred  of  them 
offered  to  follow  Jiim  even  to  the  death,  and  to  obey  iiii- 
plieitly  his  commands.  Of  this  number  many  were  Gomeres, 
anxious  to  relieve  their  countrymen,  who  formed  part  of  the 
garrison  of  jMaiaga. 

Tliey  traversed  the  kingdom  by  the  wild  and  lonely  passes 
of  the  mountains,  concealing  themselves  in  the  day  and  travel- 
ling only  in  the  night,  to  elude  the  Cliristian  scouts.  At  length 
tlioy  arrived  at  the  mountains  which  tower  above  Malaga,  and, 
looking  down,  beheld  the  city  completely  invested  ;  a  chain  of 
eiieaiiipnients  extending  round  it  from  shore  to  shore,  and  a 
line  of  ships  blockading  it  by  sea ;  while  the  continual  thunder 
of  artillery,  and  tl.'C  smoke  rising  in  various  parts,  showed 
that  tlie  siege  was  pressed  with  great  activity.  The  hermit 
scanned  the  encampments  warily,  from  his  lofty  height.  He 
saw  that  the  part  of  the  encampment  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz 
which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  height,  and  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea,  was  most  assailable,  the  rocky  soil  not  admitting  ditches 
or  palisadoes.  llemaining  concealed  all  day,  he  descended 
with  liis  followers  at  night  to  the  sea-coast,  and  approached 
sikiitly  to  the  outworks.  He  had  given  them  their  instruc- 
tions ;  they  were  to  rusl  suddenly  upon  the  camp,  fight  their 
way  through,  and  throw  themselves  into  the  city. 

It  was  just  at  the  gray  of  the  dawning,  when  objects  are 
obscurely  visible,  that  they  made  this  desperate  attempt. 
Some  sprang  suddeidy  upon  the  sentinels,  otheri  rushed  into 
the  rp;l  and  got  round  the  works,  others  clambered  over  the 
breastworks.  There  was  sharp  skirmishing ;  a  great  part  of 
the  iMoors  were  cut  to  pieces,  but  about  two  hundred  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  the  gates  of  Malaga. 

The  sa'iton  took  no  part  in  the  conflict,  nor  did  he  endeavor 
to  enter  the  city.  His  ])lans  were  of  a  different  nature. 
Drawing  apart  from  the  battle,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
on  a  rsing  ground,  and,  lifting  his  hands  to  heaven,  appeared 
to  l)(  absorbed  'in  prayer.  Tin;  Christians,  as  they  were 
searching  for  fugitives  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  found  him 
at  his  devotions.  He  stirred  not  at  their  approach,  but  re- 
mained fixed  as  a  statue,  without  changing  color  or  moving  a 
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Filled  with  surprise  not  unmin^'lod  with  awo,  tliev 
to  the  marques  of  Cadiz.    Ho  was  wrap})(.;(l  in  a  coursfl 
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muscle. 

albornoz,  or  Moorish  inantU; ;  his  beard  was  long  and  grizzled 
and  there  was  something  wild  and  nieLuxiholy  in  his  look' 
that  inspired  curiosity.  On  being  examined,  he  gave  liimself 
out  aiJ  a  saint  to  whom  Allah  had  revealed  the  events  tliat 
were  to  take  place  in  that  siege.  The  marques  deinaiuled 
wiien  and  how  Malaga  was  to  be  taken.  He  i'e])lied  that  he 
knew  full  well,  but  he  was  forbidden  to  reveal  those  impor- 
tant secrets  exce])t  to  the  king  and  que(!n.  The  good  marques 
was  not  more  given  to  superstitious  fancies  than  other  coin. 
manders  of  his  time,  yet  there  seenurd  soniething  singular  ami 
mysterious  about  this  m;in  ;  he  might  h;iv(!  some  iniporuiit 
intelligence  to  communicate  ;  so  he  was  ix-rsaadcd  to  send 
him  to  the  king  and  queen.  He  was  conducted  Lo  llie  royal 
tent,  surrounded  by  a  curious  multitude,  exclaiming  ••  AY  j/„;vj 
Sanio  !  "  for  the  news  had  spread  through  the  camp,  that  they 
had  taken  a  Moorish  ])rophet. 

The  king,  having  dined,  was  taking  his  siesta,  or  afternoon's 
sleep,  in  his  tent ;  and  the  (jueen,  though  curious  to  see  this 
singular  man,  yet,  from  a  natural  delicacy  and  reserve,  delayed 
until  the  king  should  be  present.  He  was  taken  tliercforo  to 
an  adjoining  tent,  in  which  were  Dona  IJeatrix  de  IJovadilla, 
marchioness  of  Moya,  and  Hon  Alvaro  of  rortngal,  son  of  iho 
duke  of  Braganza,  with  two  or  three  attendants.  The  ^loor, 
ignorant  of  the  Spanish  tongue,  had  not  understood  the  eon- 
versatiou  of  the  guards,  and  supjjosed.  from  tlu;  magnirK'cneo 
of  the  furniture  and  the  silken  hangings,  that  this  was  the 
royal  tent.  From  the  respect  paid  by  the  attendants  to  Don 
Alvaro  and  the  marchioness,  he  concluded  that  they  were  the 
king  and  queen. 

He  now  asked  for  a  draught  of  water ;  a  jar  was  broui:;ht  to 
liim,  and  the  guard  released  his  arm  to  enable  him  to  diiiik, 
Tlie  marchioness  perceived  a  suddini  ehangi;  in  his  eountenaiiiT. 
and  something  sinister  in  the  exprt.'ssion  of  his  eye,  and  sliil'ied 
her  position  to  a  more  remote  part  (jf  the  tent,  i'n^teiidiii;^ 
to  raise  the  water  to  his  lips,  the  Moor  unfoldinl  his  alhoriioz, 
so  as  to  grasp  a  cimeter  wliich  he  wore  concealtHl  bciirath; 
then,  dashing  down  the  jar,  lie  drew  his  wea])on,  and  ,L;ave 
Den  Alvaro  a  idow  on  thi;  head,  and  strn(dv  him  to  the  eaitli, 
and  nearly  deprived  hi.'u  of  life,  'j'urning  then  upon  the 
marchioness,  lie  made  a  violent  blow  at  lier  ;  but  in  his  eagor- 
uess  aud  agitation,  his  ciiueter  caught  in  the  drapery  of  tlie 
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tent  •  the  force  of  the  blow  was  broken,  and  the  weapons  struck 
harmless  upon  sf  ^ic  p'olden  ornaments  of  her  head-dress.^ 

Ruy  Lopez  de  Toledo,  treasurer  to  the  queen,  and  Juan  de 
T^elalcazar,  a  sturdy  friar,  who  were  present,  grappled  and 
struggled  with  the  desperado ;  and  immediately  the  guards, 
^ho  had  conducted  him  from  the  marques  de  Cadiz,  fell  upon 
hiin  and  cut  him  to  pieces.'' 

The  king  and  queen,  brought  out  of  their  tents  by  the  noise, 
were  filled  with  horror  when  they  learned  the  imminent  peril 
from  which  they  had  escaped.  The  mangled  body  of  the  Moor 
,vas  taken  by  the  people  to  the  camp,  and  thrown  into  the 
city  from  a  catapult.  The  Gomeres  gathered  up  the  body  with 
deep  reverence,  as  the  remains  of  a  saint ;  they  washed  and 
perfumed  it,  and  buried  it  with  great  honor  and  loud  lamenta- 
tions. In  revenge  of  his  death,  they  slew  one  of  their  princi- 
pal Christian  captives,  and,  having  tied  his  body  upon  an  ass, 
they  drove  the  animal  forth  into  the  camp. 

Frc:n  this  time,  there  was  appointed  an  additional  guard 
around  the  tents  of  the  king  and  queen,  composed  of  four 
hundred  cavaliers  of  rank,  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and 
Aragon.  No  person  was  admitted  to  the  royal  presence  armed ; 
no  Moor  was  allowed  to  enter  the  camp,  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  his  character  and  business ;  and  on  no  account 
was  any  Moor  to  be  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  sov- 
ereigns. 

An  act  of  treachery  of  such  ferocious  nature,  gave  rise  to  a 
train  of  gloomy  ajtprehensions.  There  were  many  cabins  and 
sheds  about  the  camp,  constructed  of  branches  of  trees  which 
had  become  dry  and  combustible  ;  and  fears  were  entertained 
that  they  might  be  set  on  fire  by  the  Mudexares,  or  Moorish 
vassals,  who  visited  the  army.  Some  even  dreaded  that  at- 
tempts might  be  made  to  poison  the  wells  and  fountains.  To 
(|uiet  these  dismal  alarms,  all  Mudexares  were  ordered  to 
leave  the  camp ;  and  all  loose,  idle  loiterers,  wlio  could  not 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves,  were  taken  into  custody. 


I'ietro  Martyr,  KplHt.  O.'i. 


*  (Jura  de  Iob  PulauioB. 
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0^'VPTER    XV. 

now    HAMRT   KIj  ZEORI    WAS  IIAIIDKNEU    IN    HIS    ORSTINACY   BY 
THE    ARTS    OF    A    MOORISH    ASTROLOCiKH. 

Amox(}  those  follov/ers  of  the  sanLoii  that  had  effected  thoir 
entrance  into  the  '.ity,  wr,s  a  dark  African  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Gomeres,  who  v  as  likew.se  a  hermit  or  dervise,  tiiul  passed 
among  the  Moors  for  a  holy  and  insj)ired  man.  ^'u  sooner 
were  the  mangled  remains  of  his  predecessor  buried  with  the 
honors  of  martyrdom,  thai,  this  dervise  elevated  himsell'  in 
liis  place,  and  professed  to  be  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy.  He  displayed  a  white  banner,  which,  he  assured  tlie 
floors,  was  sacred ;  that  he  had  retained  it  for  twenty  years 
for  some  signal  purpose,  and  that  Allah  had  revealed  to  him 
that  under  that  banner  the  inhabitants  of  Malaga  sliuuld  .saJly 
forth  upon  the  camp  of  the  unbelievers,  put  it  to  utter  rout, 
and  banquet  upon  the  provisions  in  which  it  abouudiMl'  Tlie 
hungry  and  credulous  MoOrs  were  elated  at  this  prediction, 
and  cried  out  to  be  led  forth  at  once  to  the  attack ;  but  the 
dervise  told  them  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived,  fur  every 
event  had  its  allotted  day  in  the  decrees  of  fate ;  they  must 
wait  patiently,  therefore,  until  the  ajjpointed  time  should  be 
revealed  to  him  by  Heaven.  Hamet  el  Zegri  listeniHl  to  the 
dervise  with  profound  reverence,  and  his  example  had  sreat 
effect  in  increasing  the  awe  and  deference  of  his  fidlnwers. 
He  took  the  lioly  man  up  into  his  stronghold  of  Gibriilfaro, 
consulted  him  on  all  occasions,  and  hung  out  his  white  banner 
on  the  loftiest  tower,  as  a  signal  of  encouragement  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city. 

Tn  the  meantime,  the  prime  chivalry  of  Spain  was  gradually 
assembling  before  the  walls  of  Malaga,  The  army  wliiehhad 
commenced  the  siege  had  been  worn  out  by  extreme  hardships, 
having  had  to  construct  immense  works,  to  dig  trenelies  and 
mines,  to  mount  guard  by  sea  and  land,  to  ])atrol  th(>  moun- 
tains, and  to  sustain  incessant  conflicts.  The  sovereigns  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  call  u])on  various  distant  cities,  for  re- 
enforcements  of  }iors(?  and  foot.  Many  nobles,  also,  assembled 
their  vassals,  and  repaired,  of  their  own  accord,  to  the  royal 
camp. 

>  Cura  <lc  loH  I'alacios,  cap.  84. 
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Every  little  wliilo,  somo  stately  j,'allcy  or  gallant  caravel 
woulfl  Ktiiiid  into  tli(!  harbor,  ilisplayinj,'  the  well-known  ban- 
ner of  some  Spanish  cavalier,  and  tliuii(b'riiig  from  its  artillery 
a  salutation  to  the  sovereigns  and  a  deiiance  to  tlie  Moors. 
On  the  land  side  also,  re-enforcements  would  be  seen,  winding 
down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet, 
and  marching  into  the  camp  with  glistening  arms,  as  yet  un- 
sullied by  the  toils  of  war. 

One  morning,  the  whole  sea  was  whitened  by  the  sails  and 
vexed  by  the  oars  of  ships  and  galleys  bearing  towards  the 
port.  Oiie  hundred  vessels  of  various  kinds  and  sizes  arrived, 
some  armed  for  warlike  service,  others  deep  freighted  with 
provisions.  At  the  same  time,  the  clangor  of  drum  and  trum^ 
pet  besjioke  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  force  by  land,  which 
came  pouring  in  lengthening  columns  into  the  camp.  This 
mighty  re-enforcement  was  furnished  by  the  duke  of  Medina 
Sidoiiia,  who  reigned  like  a  petty  nxonarch  over  his  vast  pos- 
sessions. He  came  with  this  princely  force,  a  volunteer  to 
the  royal  standard,  not  having  been  summoned  by  the  sov- 
ereigns ;  and  he  brought,  moreover,  a  loan  of  twenty  thousand 
dobias  of  gold. 

When  the  camp  was  tlius  powerfully  re-enforced,  Isabella 
advised  that  new  offers  of  an  indulgent  kind  should  be  made 
to  the  inhabitants ;  for  she  was  anxious  to  prevent  the  miser- 
ies of  a  })rotracte(l  siege,  or  the  effusion  of  blood  that  must 
attend  a  general  attack.  A  fresh  summons  was,  therefore, 
sent  for  tlie  city  to  surrer.der,  with  a  promise  of  life,  liberty, 
and  pro]iorty,  in  case  of  immediate  compliance  ;  but  denoun- 
cing all  the  horrors  of  war,  if  the  defence  were  obstinately  con- 
tinued. 

Ilaniet  again  rejected  the  offer  with  scorn.  His  main 
fortitieations  as  yet  were  but  little  impaired,  and  were  capa- 
ble of  liolditig  out  much  longer ;  he  trusted  to  the  thousand 
evils  and  accidents  that  beset  a  besieging  army,  and  to  tlie 
inclemencies  of  the  approaching  season  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
he,  as  well  as  his  followers,  had  an  infatuated  belief  in  the 
predictions  of  the  dervise. 

The  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Aga]iida  does  not  scruple  to  affirm. 
that  the  pretended  jirophet  of  the  city  was  an  arch  nigroman- 
cer,  or  Moorish  ma;4ician,  "  of  which  there  be  countless  many," 
says  he,  "in  the  filthy  sect  of  Mahomet;"  and  that  he  was 
leagued  with  the  ]irince  of  the  jtowers  of  the  air,  to  endeavor 
to  work  the  confusion  and  defeat  of  the  Christian  army.  The 
worthy  father  asserts,  also,  that  llamet  employed  him  in  a 
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liij^'lj  tower  of  tlie  Gibralfaro,  which  commandnd  a  wide  view 
over  sea  and  land,  wheiv  ho  wrouj^.ht  spoils  and  iricuniatiom 
with  astrolabes  and  other  diabolical  instruments,  to  dt'tpatthe 
Christian  ships  and  forces,  whenever  they  were  engaged  with 
the  Moors. 

To  the  potent  spells  of  this  sorcerer,  he  ascribes  the  perils 
and  losses  sustained  by  a  party  of  cavaliers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, in  a  desperate  combat  to  gain  two  towers  in  the  suburb 
near  the  gate  of  the  city  called  la  Puerta  de  Granada.  Tlit! 
Christians,  led  on  by  liuy  Lopez  de  Toledo,  the  valiant  treas- 
urer of  the  queen,  took,  and  lost,  and  retook  the  towers,  wliich 
were  lina  ly  set  on  tire  by  the  Moors,  and  abandoned  to  the 
flames  by  both  parties.  To  the  same  malignant  influence  he 
attributes  the  damage  done  to  the  Christian  fleet,  which  was 
so  vigorously  assailed  by  the  albatozas,  or  floating  batteries  of 
the  floors,  that  one  ship,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  was  sunk,  and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  retire. 

"]Iamet  el  Zegri,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "stood  on 
the  top  of  the  high  tower  of  Gibralfaro,  and  beheld  this  injury 
wrought  upon  the  Christian  force,  and  his  proud  heart  was 
puffed  up.  And  the  Moorish  nigromancer  stood  beside  him. 
And  he  pointed  out  to  him  the  Christian  host  below,  encamped 
on  every  eminence  around  the  city,  and  covering  its  fertile 
valley,  and  the  many  ships  floating  upon  the  tranriuil  sea; 
and  ho  bade  him  be  strong  of  heart,  for  that  in  a  few  days  all 
this  mighty  fleet  would  be  scattered  by  the  winds  of  Heaven; 
and  that  he  should  sally  fortli,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
sacred  banner,  and  attack  this  host  and  utterly  defeat  it,  and 
make  spoil  of  those  sumptuous  tents  ;  and  Malaga  should  be 
triumphantly  revenged  upon  her  assailants.  So  the  heart  of 
Hamet  was  hardened  like  that  of  Pharaoh,  and  he  persisteil 
in  setting  at  defiance  the  Catholic  sovereigns  and  their  army 
of  saintly  warriors." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


ilEOE  OP  MALAGA  CONTINUED 


DESTRUCTION  OF  A  TOWKR,  BY 


FKANCISCO  KAMIRKZ  DE  MADRID. 


Seeing  the  infatuated  obstinacy  of  the  besieged,  the  Chris- 
tians now  approached  their  works  to  the  walls,  gaining,'  one 
viosition  after  another,  preparatory  to  the  general  assault. 
Neav  the  barrier  of  the  city  was  a  bridge  with  four  arches, 
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F  A  TOWER,  BY 


(lefoiiilf'l  at  caoh  oiul  by  a  strong  and  lofty  tower,  by  which  a 

p.iii  (if  Llirarmy  would  have  to  pass  in  iiiakinj,'  an  attack.    The 

oiiiiiiaiHl<'i"-iii-"bit!f   of  tin;   ai'tillury,   Francisco   Ramirez   de 


Maili'd.  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  this  bridge.  The 
[ipnroach  to  it  was  perilous  in  the  extreme,  from  the  exposed 
sitiKition  of  tilt'  assaihmts,  and  the  number  of  Moors  that  gar- 
(•isoiu'd  tlie  towers.  Francisco  Ramirez,  therefore,  secretly 
excavated  a  mine  leading  beniuith  the  first  towtu-,  and  ])laced 
a  picne  of  ordnance  with  its  nioutli  upwards,  imme'-iately 
uiult  r  the  foundation,  with  a  train  of  powder  to  produce  an 
explosion  at  th(!  necessary  moment. 

When  this  was  arranged,  lie  advanced  slowly  with  his  forces 
ill  face  of  the  towers,  erecting  bulwarks  at  every  step,  and 
('lailually  gaining  ground,  until  he  arrived  near  to  the  bridge. 
He  then  planted  several  pieces  of  artillery  in  his  works,  and 
bes^'iui  1i>  batter  the  tower.  T'he  Moors  replied  bravely  from 
their  batllements;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  combat,  the  piece  of 
ordnance  under  the  foundation  was  discharged.  The  earth 
was  rent  open,  a  part  of  the  tower  overthrown,  and  several  of 
the  iM(Jors  were  torn  to  pieces;  the  rest  took  to  flight,  over- 
whcliiu'd  with  terror  at  this  thundering  explosion  bursting 
beneath  their  feet,  and  at  beholding  the  earth  vomiting  flames 
ami  smoke  ;  for  never  l)efore  had  they  witnessed  such  a  strat- 
a^'eiii  in  warfan;.  The  (-'hristians  rushed  forward  and  took 
possession  of  the  abandoned  post,  and  immediately  commenced 
an  attack  upon  the  other  tower  at  the  opj)Osite  end  of  the 
bridge,  to  which  the  Moors  had  retired.  An  incessant  tire  of 
cross-bows  and  anpuibuses  was  kept  up  between  the  rival 
towers,  volleys  of  stones  were  discharged,  and  no  one  dared 
to  venture  upon  the  intermediate  bridge. 

Francisco  do  Kaniirez  at  length  renewed  his  former  mode 
of  ai)proaeh,  making  bulwarks  step  by  step,  while  the  Moors, 
stationed  at  the  other  end,  swept  the  bridge  with  their  artil- 
lery. The  combat  was  long  and  bloody,  —  furious  on  the  part 
of  the  Moors,  patient  and  persevering  on  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tians. I'y  slow  degrees,  they  accomplished  their  advance 
across  the  bridge,  drove  the  enemy  before  them,  and  remained 
masters  of  this  important  pass. 

For  this  valiant  and  skilful  achievement,  king  Ferdinand, 
after  the  surrender  of  the  city,  conferred  the  dignity  of 
knif,'hthood  upon  Francisco  llamirez,  in  the  tower  which  he 
iiad  so  gloriously  gained.^     The  worthy  padre  Fray  Antonio 
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A;,';ipitl;i  iii(lul;,'<*s  in  more  than  a  ;).'i}»c  of  exiravai^aiit  oulo"\ 
upon  this  invention  of  blowing'  up  the  foundation  of  the  towir 
by  a  piece  of  ordnah"e.  wliich  in  fact  is  said  to  \m  the  liisi 
instance  ou  record  of  gunpowder  being  used  in  a  mine. 


CHAPTER  XVIT. 


fj: 


m 


HOW  THE  PEOPLE  OK  MALAGA    EXPOSTULATED  WITH    HAMET  EI, 

While  the  dervise  was  dehiding  the  garrison  of  Malajja 
with  vain  liopes,  the  famine  inoreased  to  a  torribh;  (Icj^ive. 
The  Gomeres  ranged  about  the  city  as  tliough  it  had  hcpii  a 
conquered  j)lace,  taking  by  force  whatever  tliey  found  e;it!il)le 
in  the  house.^  of  tlie  peaceful  citizens  ;  and  breaking'  open 
vaults  and  cellars,  and  demolishing  walls,  wherever  they 
thought  provisions  might  be  concealed. 

The  wretched  inhabitants  had  no  longer  bread  to  eat;  the 
horse-tiesh  also  now  failed  them,  and  they  were  fain  to  devour 
skins  and  hides  toasted  at  the  tire,  and  to  assuage  the  huiii^'er 
of  their  children  with  vine-leaves  cut  up  and  fried  in  oil. 
Many  jjerished  of  famine,  or  of  the  unwholesome  food  with 
whijh  they  endeavored  to  relieve  it ;  and  many  took  rebige 
in  the  Christian  camp,  ])referring  captivity  to  the  horrors 
which  surrounded  them. 

At  length  he  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  became  so  great, 
as  to  conquer  even  their  fears  of  Hamet  :md  his  (Joiiicies. 
They  assembled  before  the  house  of  Ali  J)()rdux,  the  wfiilthy 
merchant,  whose  stately  mansion  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
the  Alcazaba,  ami  they  urged  him  to  stand  forth  as  tlieir 
leader,  and  to  intercede  with  Hamet  for  a  surrender.  Ali 
Dordux  was  a  man  of  courage,  as  well  as  ])olicy  ;  he  perceived 
also  that  hunger  was  giving  boldness  to  the  citizens,  while  lie 
trusted  it  was  subduing  the  Herceness  of  the  soldiery.  He 
armed  himself,  therefore,  cap-a-pie,  and  undiu'took  this  dan- 
gerovis  parley  with  the  alcayde.  He  associated  with  him  an 
alfaqui  named  Abraham  Alhariz.  and  an  imjKU-tant  inhabitant 
named  Amar  ben  Amar  ;  and  they  as(!ende<l  to  the  fortress 
of  Gibralfaro,  followed  by  several  of  the  treinl)ling  merchants. 

They  found  Hamet  el  Zegri,  not,  as  before,  surrouuded  by 
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ferocious  ,t,'uari]s  iiiid  ;ill  the  iiiiiiU'incnlH  of  war;  but  in  a 
clianili''i'<''  oiH'  of  the  lolty  l(»\V(?rs,at  a  tal)l('  ol  sloiic,  covered 
with  scrolls  traced  witii  stniiii,M^  cliaracters  ui  '  mystic  dia- 
(jraiiis;  wldle  in.s.uinentH  of  siii^'ular  and  unknown  iorni  lay 
about  the  room.  Heside  Ilamet  stood  tlie  prophetic  dervise, 
who  appeared  to  have  been  explaining  to  Inni  tlie  mysterious 
inscriptions  of  the  scrolls.  His  presence  tilli'd  tlu;  citizens 
with  awe,  for  even  Ali  Dordux  considered  him  a  man  inspired. 

Tlie  alfaqui  Abraham  Alhariz,  whose  sacred  charaiiter  gave 
hill)  boldness  to  speak,  now  lifted  uj)  his  voic(!,  and  achfressed 
Hainet  el  Zegri.  "We  implore  thee,"  said  he,  solemnly  '"in 
the  name  of  the  most  powerful  God,  no  longer  to  persist 
in  a  vain  resistance,  whicli  must  end  in  our  destruction,  but 
deliver  up  tin;  city  while  clemency  is  yet  to  be  obtained. 
Think  how  many  of  our  warriors  have  fallen  by  the  sword  ; 
do  not  suffer  those  who  survive  to  perish  by  famine.  Our 
wives  and  children  cry  to  us  for  bread,  and  we  liave  noni^  to 
give  thi'Mi.  We  see  them  ex})ire  in  lingering  agony  before  our 
eyes,  while  the  enemy  mocks  our  misery  by  disjilaying  the 
abundance  of  his  eamjt.  Of  what  avail  is  our  defence  ?  Are 
our  walls  jx'radventuie  more  strong  than  the  walls  of  Itoiula  ? 
Are  our  warriors  more  brave  thiin  the  defenders  of  Loxa? 
The  walls  of  lionda  were  thrown  down,  and  the  warriors  of 
Ljxa  had  to  surrender.  Do  we  hope  for  succor?  —  whence 
are  we  to  receive  it?  The  time  for  hope  is  gone  by.  Granada 
has  lost  its  power ;  it  no  longer  possesses  chivalry,  com- 
manders, nor  a  king.  IJoabdil  sits  a  vassal  in  the  degraded 
halls  of  the  Alhambra;  El  Zn  ral  is  a  fugitive,  shut  up  within 
the  walls  of  Guadix.  The  ki:.,:dom  is  divided  against  itself, 
—  its  strength  is  gone,  its  pride  fallen,  its  very  existence  at 
an  oiiil.  In  the  name  of  Allah,  vc  conjure  the(?,  who  art  our 
captain,  be  not  our  direst  enemy  ;  but  surrender  these  ruins 
of  our  once  ha})i)y  Malaga,  and  deliver  us  from  these  over- 
whehning  horrors." 

Such  was  the  supplication  forced  from  the  inhabitants  by 
the  extremity  of  their  sufferings,  Hamet  listened  to  the  alfa- 
qui without  anger,  for  he  respected  the  sanctity  of  his  oflice. 
His  heart,  too,  was  at  that  moment  lifted  u])  with  a  vain  con- 
fidence. ''  Yet  a  few  days  of  patience,"  said  he,  "  and  all  these 
evils  will  suddenly  have  an  end.  I  have  been  conferring  with 
this  holy  man,  and  find  that  the  time  of  our  deliverance  is  at 
hand.  The  decrees  of  fate  are  inevitable ;  it  is  written  in  the 
book  of  destiny,  that  we  shall  sally  forth  and  destroy  the  camp 
of  the  unbelievers,  and  banquet  upon  those  mountains  of  grain 
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vvliich  an!  jtilod  up  in  the  midst  of  it.  So  Allah  hath  promised 
by  the  luoutii  of  this  his  prophet.  Allah  Achbar  !  (jod  is  irreat' 
Let  IK)  man  oppose  the  decrees  of  Heaven  ! " 

The  citizens  bowed  with  profound  reverence,  for  no  true 
IVIosleni  i)retends  to  struj^gle  against  wliatever  is  written  in 
the  book  of  fate.  All  l)ordux,  who  had  come  prepared  to 
champion  the  city  and  to  brave  the  ire  of  Haniet,  humbled 
himself  before  this  holy  man,  and  gave  faith  to  his  prophecies 
as  the  revelations  of  Allah.  So  the  deputies  returned  to  the 
citizens,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  of  good  cheer:  "A  few 
days  longer,"  said  they,  "and  our  sufferings  are  to  terminate. 
When  the  white  banner  is  removed  from  the  tower,  tlien  look 
out  for  deliverance  ;  for  the  hour  of  sallying  forth  will  have 
arrived."  The  people  retired  to  their  homes,  with  sorrowful 
hearts  ;  they  tried  in  vain  to  quiet  the  cries  of  their  famishing 
children ;  and  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  tlieir  anxioug 
eyes  were  turned  to  the  sacred  banner,  which  still  coutinued 
to  wave  ou  the  tower  of  Gibralfaro. 
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HOW   nAMET   EL   ZEOKI    SALLIED    FORTH  WITH    THE   SACRED 
I5ANNEU,    TO    ATTACK    THE    CHKISTIAN    CAMP. 
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"  The  Moorish  nigromancer."  observes  the  wortliy  Frav 
Antonio  Agapida,  "remained  .-^hut  up  in  a  tower  of  the  Giljraj- 
faro,  devising  devilish  means  to  work  mischief  and  discomfit- 
\ire  upon  the  Christians.  He  was  daily  consulted  by  Hamet, 
Avho  had  great  faith  in  tho.se  black  aod  magic  arts,  wliioh  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  the  bosom  of  heathen  Africa." 

From  the  account  given  of  this  dervise  and  hi.^  incantations 
by  the  worthy  father,  it  would  appear  tliat  he  was  an  astrolo- 
ger, and  was  studying  the  stars,  and  endeavoring  to  calculate 
the  day  and  hour  when  a  successful  attack  might  be  made  upon 
the  Christian  camp. 

Famine  had  now  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  distress 
even  the  garrison  of  Gibralfaro,  although  the  Gonieros  had 
seized  upon  all  the  ])rovisi()ns  they  could  fiiul  in  tlio  city. 
Their  passions  were  shar])ened  by  hunger,  and  they  h'^came 
restless  and  turbulent,  and  iin]»atient  for  action. 

Hamet  was  one  day  in  counsel  with  his  captains,  perplexed 
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bytho  pressure,  of  events,  when  the  dervise  entered  anionpj 
tiiem.  "  '1'''^'  ''""'■  ^^f  victory,"  exclaimed  lie,  "  is  at  hand. 
Allah  has  commanded  that  to-morrow  morniiij,'  ye  sliall  sally 
forth  to  the  tight.  1  \yill  bear  before  you  the  sacred  banner, 
and  deliver  your  enemies  into  your  hands.  Remember,  how- 
ever, that  ye  are  but  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Allali,  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  the  faitli.  Go  into  battle, 
therefore,  with  pure  hearts,  forgiving  each  other  all  past 
offences;  for  those  who  are  charitable  towards  each  other, 
will  be  victorious  over  the  foe."  The  words  of  the  dervise 
were  received  with  rapture :  all  Gibralfaro  and  the  Alcazaba 
resounded  immediately  with  the  din  of  arms ;  and  Hamet  sent 
thioui,diout  the  towers  and  fortifications  of  the  city,  and 
selected  the  choicest  troops  and  most  distinguished  captains 
for  this  eventful  combat. 

In  the  morning  early,  the  rumor  went  throughout  the  city 
that  the  sacred  banner  had  disappeared  from  the  tower  of  Gib- 
ralfaro, and  all  Malaga  was  roused  to  witness  the  sally  that 
was  to  destroy  the  unbelievers.  Hamet  descended  from  his 
stronghold,  accompanied  by  his  principal  captain,  Ibrahim 
Zenete,  and  followed  by  his  Gomeres.  The  dervise  led  the 
way,  displaying  the  white  banner,  the  sacred  pledge  of  victory. 
The'multitude  shouted"  Allah  Achbar!"  and  prostrated  them- 
selv?s  before  the  banner  as  it  passed.  Even  the  dreaded  Hamet 
was  hailed  with  praises ;  for  in  their  hopes  of  speedy  relief 
thvouf^h  the  prowess  of  his  arm,  the  populace  forgot  every- 
thiii«,'l)nt  his  bravery.  Every  bosom  in  Malaga  was  agitated 
bv  hope  and  fear  —  the  old  men,  the  women  and  children,  and 
ail  who  went  not  forth  to  battle,  mounted  on  tower  and  battle- 
ment and  roof,  to  watch  a  combat  that  was  to  decide  their 

Before  sallying  forth  from  the  city,  the  dervise  addressed  the 
troops,  reminding  them  of  the  holy  nature  of  this  enterprise, 
and  warning  them  not  to  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  sacred 
banner  by  any  unworthy  act.  They  were  not  to  pause  to  make 
spoil  nor  to  take  prisoners :  they  were  to  i)ress  forward,  fight- 
ing valiantlv,  and  granting  no  quarter.  The  gate  was  then 
thrown  opeii,  and  the  dervise  issued  forth,  followed  by  the 
army.  They  directed  their  assaults  upon  the  encampments  of 
the  Master  of  Santiago  and  the  Master  of  Alcantara,  and  came 
upon  them  so  suddenly  that  they  killed  and  wounded  several 
of  the  guards.  Ibraliam  Zenete  made  his  way  into  one  of  the 
tents,  where  he  beheld  several  Christian  striplings  just  starting 
from  their  slumber.     The   heart  of  the  Moor  was  suddenly 
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touched  with  pity  for  their  youtli,  or  ixM-haus  lio  scornod  the 
weakness  of  the  foe.  He  smote  tlieni  with  the  H;it,  iiisload  of 
the  edge  of  the  sword.  "Away,  imps,"  ericd  he.  "away  to 
your  mothers."  The  fanatic  dervise  reproaolied  luni  wiili  his 
ch3mency  —  "I  did  r.ot  kill  tliem,"  replied  Zenete,  " because  I 
saw  110  beards  ! "  ^ 

The  alarm  was  given  in  the  camp,  and  the  Christians  rushed 
from  all  quarters  to  defend  the  gates  of  tlie  bulwarks.  Don 
I'edro  Puerto  Carrero,  Senior  of  Moguer,  and  liis  brother  Don 
Alonzo  Facheco,  planted  themselves,  Avith  their  followers,  in 
the  gateway  of  the  en-jampment  of  the  Master  of  Santiago 
and  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  battle  until  they  were  re-enforced. 
The  gate  of  the  encampuient  of  the  Master  of  Calatrava  was  in 
like  manner  defended  by  Lorenzo  Saurez  de  IVFendoza.  llamet 
was  furious  at  being  thus  checked,  where  he  had  expected  a 
miraculous  victory.  He  led  his  troops  repeatedly  to  the 
attack,  hoping  to  force  the  gates  before  succor  should  arrive: 
they  fought  with  vehement  ardor,  but  were  as  often  repulsnl; 
and  every  time  they  returned  to  the  assault,  they  found  their 
c.neuiies  doubled  in  number.  The  Christians  opened  a  cross- 
iire  of  all  kinds  of  missiles,  from  their  bulwarks;  the  Moors 
could  effect  but  little  damage  upon  a  foe  thus  protected  be- 
hiui'  their  works,  while  tiny  themselves  were  expuHod  from 
head  to  foot.  The  Cliristians  singled  out  tlie  most  consjiicu- 
ous  cavaliers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  eitlier  shun  or 
wounded.  Still  the  INFoors,  infatuated  by  the  predictions  of 
the  pro])het,  fouglit  desperately  and  devotedly,  and  they  were 
furious  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  their  leaders.  They  rushed 
iil)()n  Ci  itaiii  death,  end(!avoring  madly  to  scale  the  bulwarks, 
or  force  the  gates,  and  fell  amidst  showers  of  darts  and  laiices, 
filling  tiie  ditches  with  their  mangled  bodies. 

Ilauict  el  Zegri  raged  along  the  front  of  tlie  bulwarks,  set  k- 
iug  ail  opening  for  attack.  He  gnashed  his  teeth  with  fury, 
as  lie  saw  so  many  of  his  chosen  warriors  slain  arouiul  liiia. 
He  seemed  to  have  a  charmed  life  ■  for,  though  constantly  in 
the  I'.ottest  of  the  light,  amidst  showers  of  missiles,  lie  stiil 
escaped  uninjured.  Blindly  confiding  in  the  pro})hecy  of  vic- 
tory, he  continued  to  urge  on  his  devoted  trooi)S.  The  derviso, 
too,  ran  lik<^  a  maniac  throu<.h  the  ranks,  waving  his  white 
banner,  and  inciting  the  Moois  by  bowlings  rather  than  by 
shouts.  "  F  !ar  not !  the  victory  is  ours  !  for  so  it  is  written  I  " 
cried  he.     In  the  midst  of  his  frenzy,  a  stone  from  a  catapult 
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struck   liim   in  the   head,   and   dashed   out    liis   bewildered 
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brains 

■\Vhcn  the  Moors  beheld  their  prophet  slain,  and  his  banner 
in  the  dust,  they  were  seized  with  despair,  and  Hod  in  confu- 
sion to  tlu;  city.  Haniet  el  Zcgri  made  some  effort  to  rally 
tliem,  but  was  himself  confounded  by  the  fall  of  the  dervise. 
He  covered  the  flight  of  his  broken  forces,  turning  repeatedly 
upon  their  pursuers,  and  slowly  making  his  retreat  into  the 

city. 

The  inhabitants  of  Malaga  witnessed  f.  .wi  their  walls,  with 
treml)ling  anxiety,  the  whole  of  this  disastrous  eontliet.  At 
the  first  onset,  when  they  beheld  the  guards  of  the  camp  put 
to  flight,  they  exclaimed,  "Allah  has  given  us  the  victory!" 
and  they  sent  up  shouts  of  triumph.  Their  exultation,  how- 
ever, was  soon  turned  into  doubt,  when  they  beheld  their 
troops  repulsed  in  repeated  attacks.  They  could  see,  from 
time  to  time,  some  distinguished  warrior  laid  low,  and  others 
brought  l)ack  bleeding  to  the  city.  When  at  length  the  oacred 
banner  fell,  and  the  routed  troops  came  flying  to  the  gates, 
pursued  and  cut  down  by  the  foe,  horror  and  despair  seized 
upon  the  populace. 

As  Ilamet  entered  the  gates,  he  heard  nothing  but  loud 
lamentations :  mothers,  whose  sons  liad  been  slain,  shrieked 
curses  after  him  as  he  passed;  some,  in  the  anguish  of  their 
hearts,  threw  down  cheir  famishing  babes  before  him,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Trample  on  them  with  thy  horse's  feet ;  for  we  have  no 
food  to  give  them,  and  we  cannot  endure  their  cries."  All 
Iieaped  execrations  on  his  head,  as  the  cause  of  the  woes  of 
Makiga. 

The  warlike  part  of  the  citizens  also,  and  many  warriors, 
who,  .vith  their  wives  and  ciiildren,  had  taken  refuge  in  Mal- 
ai,a  from  the  mountain  fortresses,  now  joined  in  the  popular 
clamor,  for  their  hearts  were  overcome  by  the  sufferings  of 
their  families. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  found  it  impossible  to  withstand  this  torrent 
of  lamentations,  curses,  and  rei)roaches.  His  military  ascend- 
ency was  at  an  end;  for  most  of  his  officers,  and  the  prime 
warriors  of  his  African  baiui,  had  fallen  in  this  disastrous 
sally.  Turning  his  back,  therefore,  ujion  the  city,  and  aban- 
doning it  to  its  own  councils,  he  retired  with  the  remnant  of 
his  Gomeres  to  his  stronghold  in  the  (iibra)faro. 

>  Garibay,  lib.  18,  c.  33. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

HOW   THE   CITY    OF   MALAGA   CAPITULATED. 

The  people  of  Malaga,  being  no  longer  overawed  by  Hamet 
el  Zegri  and  his  Gomeres,  turned  to  Ali  Dordux,  tlie  luagiiani- 
inous  merchant,  and  put  the  fate  of  the  city  into  las  liaiuls. 
lie  had  already  gained  the  alcaydes  of  the  castle  of  the  Geno- 
ese, and  of  the  citadel,  into  his  party,  and  in  the  latf  confusion 
had  gained  the  sway  over  tliose  important  fortresses.  He 
now  associated  himself  with  the  alfaqui  Abraham  Alhariz  a: id 
four  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and,  forming  a  provisional 
junta,  tliey  sent  heralds  to  the  Christian  sovereigns,  (>f['erin" 
to  surrender  the  city  on  certain  terms,  protecting  tho  pcrsoiu 
and  property  of  the  inhabitants,  permitting  them  to  reside  as 
Mudexares  or  tributary  vassals,  either  in  Malaga  or  elsewiiere, 

Wnen  t)ie  heralds  arrived  at  the  camp,  anei  made  known 
their  mission  to  king  Ferdinand.  M.  anger  was  kindled. 
"  Return  to  your  fellow-cit-'zens,"  L^oiii  h"  ••  and  tell  thoni  that 
tlie  day  of  grace  is  gone  oy.  They  ii.t . .;  persisted  in  a  fruit- 
less defence,  until  they  are  driven  by  necessity  to  capitulate; 
tliey  must  surrender  unconditionally,  and  abide  the  fate  of 
the  vanquished.  Those  who  merit  death  shall  suffer  death; 
those  who  merit  captivity  shall  be  made  captives." 

This  stern  reply  spread  consternation  among  the  people  of 
IMalaga ;  but  Ali  Dordux  eomforted  them,  and  undertook  to  go 
in  person,  and  pray  for  favorable  terms.  Wlien  tlie  people 
beheld  this  great  and  wealthy  merchant,  who  was  so  emineut 
in  their  city,  departing  with  his  associates  on  this  missii)n, 
they  plucked  up  lieart ;  for  they  said,  ''Surely  the  (Hiristian 
king  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  a  man  as  Ali  Dordux  1 '" 

F?rdir.r.nd,  however,  would  not  even  ,1  Imit  the  ambassadors 
to  his  pv-.-'Sence.  "  Send  them  to  tlie  cevii!"  said  he,  in  a 
gre;»t  .^assion,  to  the  commander  of  Leon  ;  "  I'll  not  see  them. 
L-,  '<  thv;m  get  back  to  tiieir  city.  They  shall  all  surrender  to 
'ay  ivnToy,  f:s  vanquished  enemies."  ^ 

To  ^ive  emphasio  to  this  reply,  ht;  ordered  a  general  dis- 
oha/-r^e  from  all  the  artillery  and  batttu-ies  ;  and  then,'  was  a 
groat  t'hcut  lliroughout  the  camp,  and  all  the  lombards  and 
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catapults,  and  other  engines  of  war,  thundered  furiously  upon 
the  city,  doing  great  damage. 

Ali  Dordux  and  his  companions  returned  to  the  city  with 
downcast  countenances,  and  could  scarce  make  the  reply  of 
the  Christian  sovereign  be  heard,  for  the  roaring  of  the  artil- 
w,  the  tumbling  of  the  walls,  and  the  cries  of  women  and 
children.  The  citizens  were  greatly  astonished  and  dismayed, 
when  they  found  the  little  respect  paid  t  their  most  eminent 
man;  but  the  warriors  who  were  in  the  city  exclaimed,  "  \Vhat 
has  this  merchant  to  do  with  questions  between  men  of  battle  ? 
Lei  us  not  address  the  enemy  as  abject  suppliants  who  have 
flt,  power  to  injure,  but  as  valiant  men,  who  have  weapons  in 
their  hands." 

So  they  despatched  another  message  to  the  Christian  sover- 
eii^ns,  offering  to  yield  up  the  city  and  all  their  effects,  on  con- 
dition of  being  secured  in  their  personal  liberty.  Should  this 
Ok  denied,  they  declared  they  would  hang  from  tlie  battle- 
ments fifteen  hundred  Christian  captives,  male  and  female  ; 
that  they  would  put  all  their  old  men,  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, into  the  citadel,  set  tire  to  the  city,  and  sally  forth  sword 
in  baud,  to  tight  until  the  last  gasp.  "Jn  this  way,"  said 
they,  "the  Spanish  sovereigns  shall  gain  a  bloody  victory,  and 
the  fall  of  Malaga  be  renowned  while  the  world  endures." 

To  this  fierce  and  swelling  message,  Ferdinand  rej)lied,  that 
if  a  single  Christian  captive  were  injured,  not  a  Moor  in 
Malaga  but  should  be  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

A  great  conflict  of  counsels  now  arose  in  iMalaga.  The  war- 
riors were  for  following  up  their  menace  by  some  desperate 
act  of  vengeance  or  of  self-devotion.  Those  who  had  families 
looked  with  anguish  upon  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
thought  it  better  to  die  than  live  to  see  them  captives.  V>y 
degrees,  however,  the  transports  of  passion  and  des})air  sub- 
sided, the  love  of  life  resumed  its  sway,  and  they  turned  once 
more  to  Aii  Dordux,  as  the  man  most  prudent  in  council  and 
able  in  negotiation.  By  his  advice,  fourteen  of  the  princi])al 
inhabitants  were  chosen  from  the  fourteen  districts  of  the 
city,  and  ser^c  to  the  camp,  bearing  a  long  letter,  couched  in 
terms  of  the  inost  humble  supplication. 

Various  del)ates  now  took  place  in  the  Christian  camp. 
Many  of  the  cavaliers  were  exasperated  against  Malaga  for 
its  long  resistance,  which  had  caused  the  death  of  many  of 
their  relatives  and  favorite  companions.  It  had  long  been  a 
stronghold  also  for  Moorish  depredators,  and  the  mart  where 
most  of  the  warriors  captured  in  the  Axarquia  had  been  ex- 
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posed  in  triumph  and  sold  to  slavery.  They  represented 
moreover,  tliat  there  were  many  Mooiish  cities  yet  to  be  be! 
sieged;  and  that  an  examj)le  ought  to  be  made  of  Malaga  to 
prevent  all  obstinate  resistance  thereafter.  They  advised 
therefore,  that  all  the  inhabitants  should  be  put  to  tlie  sword'' 

The  humane  heart  of  Isabella  revolted  at  such  sani,'uiiiarv 
couiiseis:  she  insisted  that  their  triumph  should  not  "be  dis- 
graced by  cruelty.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  inflexible  ui 
refusing  to  grant  any  preliminary  terms,  insisting  on  an  uu, 
conditioiuil  surrender. 

The  people  of  Malaga  now  abandoned  themselves  to  par. 
oxysms  of  despair ;  on  one  side  they  saw  famine  and  death 
on  the  ot^er  slavery  and  chains.  The  mere  men  of  thr  sword' 
who  had  no  families  to  protect,  were  loud  for  sigualizinf^'tlieit 
fall  by  some  illustrious  action.  "Le';  us  sacrifice  our  Chris- 
tian captives,  and  then  destroy  ourselves,"  cried  somo.  ••  L^t 
us  put  all  the  women  and  chihlren  to  death,  set  fire  to  the  city 
fall  on  the  Christian  camp,  and  die  sword  in  hand,"  cried 
otliers. 

Ali  Dordux  gradually  made  his  voice  be  heard,  amidst  the 
general  clamor,  lie  addressed  himself  to  the  ])rinci}»al  inhab- 
itants, and  to  thojc  who  had  children,  "  Let  those  who  live 
by  the  sword  die  by  the  sword,"  cried  he ;  "  but  let  us  not 
follow  their  desperate  counsels.  Who  knows  what  sparks  of 
pity  may  be  awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Christian  sover- 
eigns. >vhen  they  behold  our  unoffending  wives  and  (hmi^diters 
and  our  helpless  little  ones  !  The  Christian  queen,  they  say, 
is  full  of  );(ere-  " 

At  thtr^e  word;;  the  hearts  of  the  unhap])y  peo])lp  of  Malaga 
yearned  o\-er  their  families,  and  they  empowerod  Ali  Dordux 
to  deliver  up  tiieir  •  ty  to  the  mercy  of  the  Castiliau  sover- 
eigns. 

The  mere],  I" t^  novv  went  to  and  fro.  and  had  several  com- 
munications \  ih  Fercl'tiand  and  Isabella,  and  interested  sev- 
eral principal  «  .valier.i  in  his  cause;  and  he  sent  rich  presents 
to  ^!'e  king  ani.  "upen.  of  Oriental  merchandise,  and  silks  and 
stuiTs  of  gold,  and  jewels  and  precious  stones,  and  spices 
a?  d  perfumes,  and  many  other  sumptuous  things,  whicdi  he  had 
accumulated  in  his  gre  .t  tradings  with  the  East;  and  ]i(>  i,n'ad- 
u;dly  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereigns.'-'  Finding 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  obtained  for  the  city,  he  now, 
like  a  prudent  man  awd  able  merchant,  began  to  negotiate  for 
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liimsplf  and  his  iiiunediato  friciids.  Il(!  r<3pre.scp.k'd  fchul  from 
the  first  they  had  l)con  desirous  of  yiehiing  up  the  city,  but 
li;ul  heon  prevented  by  waxlike  and  high-handed  men,  wlio 
]i;i(l  threatened  their  lives  :  he  entreated,  therefore,  that  mercy 
lais'ht  be  extended  to  them,  and  tliat  they  might  not  be  con- 
iuiuRlod  with  the  guilty. 

The  oovereigns  had  accepted  the  presents  of  Ali  Dordux  — 
liow  could  they  then  turn  a  di'af  ear  to  his  petition  ?  So  they 
I'l'aiited  a  })ardon  to  him,  and  to  forty  families  which  he  named; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  they  >h()iild  be  i)rotected  in  their  liber- 
ties and  property,  and  permitted  to  reside  in  Malaga  as  Mu- 
dexares  or  Moslem  vassals,  and  to  follow  tlieir  customary 
pursuits.*  All  this  being  arranged,  Ali  Dordux  delivered  up 
twenty  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  to  remain  as  hostages, 
until  the  whole  city  should  be  placed  in  the  possession  of  the 
Christians. 

Don  Gutiere  de  Carc'enas,  senior  commander  of  Leon,  now 
entered  the  city,  armed  cap-a-jjie,  on  horseback,  and  took  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  retainers,  ajid  by  tiie  captains  and  cavaliers  of 
the  army ;  and  in  a  little  while,  the  standards  of  the  cross,  and 
of  the  blessed  Santiago,  and  of  the  Catliolic  sovereigns,  were 
elevated  on  the  princi{)a,l  tower  of  the  Alcazaba.  When  these 
standards  were  btdield  from  tlie  camp,  the  queen  and  the  jn-in- 
cess  and  tin;  ladii^s  of  the  court,  and  all  the  royal  retinue,  knelt 
down  and  gave  tliaid^s  and  praises  to  the  holy  virgin  and  to 
Santiago,  for  this  great  triuinpli  of  the  faith ;  and  the  liishops 
and  other  (dergy  who  were  present,  and  the  choristers  of  the 
royal  chapel,  chanted  "  Te  Deuvi  Laudanms,"  and  "  Gloria 
in  Excelsis." 
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FULFILMENT    OP    THE    PUGIMIKrV    OP    THE    DERVISE  —  PATE    OP 

HAMKT    KL    ZEIiKI. 

No  sooner  was  the  city  delivered  up,  than  the  wretched  in- 
habitants implored  ])ermission  to  purchase  bread  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  from  the  heajis  of  grain  wliich  tliey  had  so 
often  gazed  at  wistfully  from  their  walls.  Tlieir  prayer  was 
grautt'd,  and  they  issued  forth  with  the  famished  eagerness  of 
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starvi'ii,'  tnon.  It  was  piteous  to  bohold  tlio  struj^'i^lcs  of  Ihosn 
u.ihiippy  i>eoi)l(>,  as  tliey  ooiitciidod  who  Hrst  should  liavo  tlioir 
necossifcies  rolioved. 

"Thus,"  says  th(.>  pious  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "tluisar« 
tho  prodictioMS  of  Tulse  prophets  sometiiiics  p<n'iuitt(Hl  to  b« 
veriiiod,  but  always  to  the  confusion  of  those  who  trust  iii 
them :  for  tlio  words  of  tlu!  Moorisli  nigroinanccr  camo  to 
pass,  that  tlie  poo[)lo  of  Malaga  should  eat  of  those  hcajis  „[ 
bread  ;  l)ut  they  auo  in  huuiiliation  and  defeat,  and  wiLhsoitow 
and  bitterness  of  heart." 

Dark  and  Heree  were  tlio  feelings  of  Hainet  el  Zei^ri,  as  In; 
looked  <l()wn  from  tho  Castle  of  (xibralfaro  and  bclicld  tlm 
Ciiristian  legions  pouring  into  the  city,  and  the  standard  of  the 
cross  supplanting  the  crescent  on  tlu;  citadel.  "  The  pcoplo  of 
Malaga,,"  said  he,  >' have  trusted  to  a  man  of  trade,  and  he  has 
trartiidied  them  away  ;  but  let  us  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
bound  lia,nil  and  foot,  and  delivered  up  as  part  of  his  hart,'aiii. 
We  h;'.V(^  yet  strong  walls  arountl  us,  and  trusty  wt-apons  in 
our  ha  i  Is,  Let  ns  fight  until  buried  beneath  the  last  tum- 
bling tower  of  Gibralfaro,  or,  rushing  down  from  aiuoui,'  its 
ruins,  carry  havoc  among  the  unbelievers,  as  they  thron;,' the 
streets  of   Malaga  !  "         ' 

The  fierceness  of  the  Gomeres,  however,  was  broken.  They 
could  have  died  in  the  breach,  had  their  castle  been  assailed' 
but  tlu!  slow  advances  of  famine  subdued  their  strength  with- 
out rousing  their  passions,  and  sapped  the  force  both  of  soul 
and  boily.     Tlicy  were  almost  unanimous  for  a  surrcnd.T. 

It  was  a  hard  struggle  for  the  proud  spirit  of  llami't,  to  bow 
itself  to  ask  for  terms.  Still  he  trusted  that  the  valor  of  his 
defence  would  gain  him  respect  in  the  eyes  of  a  chivalrous  foe. 
"  Ali,''  said  he,  '"has  negotiated  like  a  merchant;  1  will 
caj)itulate  as  a  soldier."  Ife  sent  a  herald,  therefore,  to 
Ferdinand,  oi'fering  to  yi(dd  uj)  his  castle,  but  deniaiidin;'  a 
separate  treaty.*  The  Castilian  sovc-reign  made  a  lacoiU(!  and 
sLt'ru  re])ly  :  "lie  shall  receive  no  terms  Imt  such  as  have 
been  granted  to  the  communitv  of  Malaga." 

For  two  days  Ilamet  el  Zegri  remained  brooding  in  his 
castle,  after  tin;  city  was  in  possession  of  the  Christians;  at 
length,  the  clamors  of  his  followers  compelled  him  to  sur- 
render. When  tlu!  remnant  of  this  ilerce  African  garrison 
descended  from  their  cragged  fortress,  they  were  so  worn  by 
watchfulness,  faniine,  an(l  battle,  yet  carried  such  a  lurking 
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fury  i"  t''<^"'  ''J^^'  *'''^*'  ^^'^Y  looked  more  like  fiends  tlian 
men,  'I'hey  were  all  condeiniied  to  slavery,  cxce|)ting  Ibrahiiu 
/eiiete.  The  instance  of  clemency  which  lie  had  shown  in 
refniiiii'ig  to  harm  the  Spanish  striplings,  on  the  last  sally 
i'loiu  Mahiga,  won  him  favorable  terms"  It  v/as  cited  as  a 
iiiagiianiinous  act  by  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  and  all  admitted, 
that  though  a  Moor  in  blood,  he  possessed  tlie  Christian  heart 
of  aOastilian  hidalgo.^  _ 

As  to  1  lamet  el  Zegri,  on  being  asked  what  moved  him  to 
such  hardened  obstinacy,  he  replied,  "  When  I  undertook  my 
coiiiinand,  I  pledged  myself  to  light  in  defence  of  my  faith, 
luy  city,  and  my  sovereign,  until  slain  or  made  prisoner ;  and 
(lepeiul  upon  it,  had  I  liad  men  to  stand  by  nxe,  I  should  have 
dietl  lighting,  instead  of  thus  tamely  surrendering  myself 
without  a  weapon  in  my  hand." 

"  Such,''  says  the  pious  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  was  tho 
(liabolieal  liatred  and  stiff-necked  opposition  of  this  infidel  to 
our  holy  cause.  But  he  was  justly  served  by  our  most  Catholic 
ami  bigh-iniuded  sovereign,  for  his  pertinacious  defence  of 
the  city  ;  for  Ferdinand  ordered  that  he  should  be  loaded 
with  chains,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  He  was  subsequently 
retuiued  in  rigorous  coutiuement  at  Carmoua.^ 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

now  TTIF  OASTTLTAN  SOVEKKIGNS  TOOK  POSSESSION  OF  THE 
CITV  <»K  MALAGA,  AND  HOW  KING  FKRDINANl)  SIGNALIZED 
HIMSELF  nv  HIS  SKILL  IN  BARGAINING  WITH  THE  INHABIT- 
ANTS   FOH    THEIR    RANSOM. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  conquerors,  on  entering 
^falaga.  was  to  search  for  Christian  captives.  Nearly  sixteen 
liundred  men  and  women  were  found,  and  among  them  were 
porsnns  of  distinction.  Some  of  them  had  been  ton,  fifteen, 
and  twenty  years  in  ca])tivity.  Many  had  been  servants  to 
tho  Moors,  or  la))orors  on  ])ublic  works,  and  some  had  passed 
thi'ir  time  in  chains  and  dungeons.     Preparations  were  made 
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to  ('('l(!l)i'iite  Llicii  (Icliver.'UKU!  as  a  Christian  triiimpli.  \  fn, , 
was  civcU  I  not  tar  Iroiii  i\w  city,  and  I'nrnislu'il  witli  ;ti,  ,^u. 
and  all  the  solt'inn  decorations  of  a  chapel.  Here  the  kin  f 
and  (lueen  waited  to  reccdvo  the  Christian  captives.  Tlicv 
Were  assembled  in  the  city,  and  iiiarshallud  forth  in  piioou 
procession.  Many  of  them  had  still  the  chains  and  shackles 
on  their  legs ;  tiny  were  wasted  with   famine,  their  hair  an  1 
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beards  overgrown  and  matted,  and  their  faces  pale  and  luitr 
from  long  coniinement.  When  they  found  themselves  restoml 
to  lil)erty,  and  surrounded  by  their  countrymen,  some  stared 
wildly  about  as  if  in  a  dream,  others  gave  way  to  frantic 
transports,  but  most  of  them  wej)t  for  joy.  All  i»resoiit  weiv 
niovtid  to  tears,  by  so  touching  a  spectacde.  When  the  pro- 
cession arrived  at  what  is  called  the  (iate  of  (Jranada.  it  was 
met  by  a  great  concourse  from  the  camp,  with  crosses  ami 
})ennons,  who  turned  and  followed  the  captives,  singing  liynuis 
of  })raise  and  thanksgiving.  When  tlu-y  canu' in  prescnee  ol 
the  king  and  queen,  they  tlirew  themscdves  on  their  knees 
and  would  have  kissed  their  feet,  as  their  saviors  and  de- 
liverers; but  the  sovendgns  ])revente(l  such  humiliation,  and 
graidously  extended  to  them  their  haiuls.  They  then  pms. 
trated  themselves  before  the  altar,  and  all  present  joined  them 
in  giving  thanks  to  God  for  their  liberati(ui  from  this  cruel 
bondage.  J^»y  orders  of  the  king  and  (jueen,  their  chains  were 
tluMi  taken  off,  and  they  were  clad  in  decent  raiment,  and 
food  was  set  before  them.  Alter  they  had  ate  auil  dnr.ik, 
and  wei'(!  refreshed  and  invig(jrated.  they  were  provided  with 
money  and  all  things  necessary  for  their  journey,  and  sent 
joy  fid ly  to  their  iiomes. 

While  the  old  chroniclers  dwell  with  becoming  enthusiasm 
on  this  pure  and  affecting  trium])h  of  humanity,  they  go  on.  in 
a  strain  of  equal  eulogy,  to  describe  a  spectacle  of  a  fardilTer- 
ent  luiture.  It,  so  happened,  that  there  were  found  in  the  city 
twelve  of  those  renegado  Christians  who  had  d(;serted  to  the 
Moors,  and  conveyed  false  intelligence,  during  the  siege :  a 
barbarous  si)ecies  of  ])unishnuuit  was  iiiHicted  upon  them,  hor- 
rowed,  it  it  said,  from  the  Moors,  and  peculiar  to  these  wars. 
They  were  tied  to  stakes  in  a  public  ])lace,  and  horsemen 
exercised  their  skill  in  transpierci''g  them  with  jiointiMl  reeds. 
liurled  at  them  whih^  careering  at  full  speed,  until  the  nnser- 
able  victims  ex[)ired  beneath  thidr  wounds.  .Several  apostate 
I\Ioors,  also,  who,  liaving  enil)race(l  Christianity,  Inil  after- 
wards relapsed  into  their  early  fnifli  anil  had  taki-n  nd'uge  in 
Malaga  from  the  vengeance  of  the   Inquisition,  were  publicly 
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burnt.  "Those,"  says  an  old  Jesuit  historian,  oxiiltinply, 
"llioso  wcro  the  tilts  of  reeds  and  the  ilhiniinatious  uxosi 
ploasiiit,'  for  this  vi<^torious  festival,  and  for  the  Catholic  piety 
liourM)Voveit,'ns!"» 

When  the  city  was  cleansed  from  the  impurities  and  offen- 
sive oilers  wliieh  had  collected  diiriii;^'  th(»  siei^o,  the  bishops 
,11(1  other  cler;,'y  who  aceoiupanied  the  court,  and  the  ohoir  of 
'[In,  royal  ('hai)el,  walked  in  procession  to  the  principal  mosquo, 
uhicli  was  consecrated,  and  i-ntitled  Santa  Maria  tU;  la  Incar- 
ii;ici()ii.  This  done,  the  kin^i,'  and  queen  entered  the  city,  ac- 
,.oiiip:uiicd  by  the  grand  cardinal  of  Si)ain,  and  tlie  princi[)al 
iiuble.s  and  {lavaliers  of  the  army,  and  heard  a  solemn  mass. 
The  church  was  then  elevated  into  a  cathedral,  and  ^lalaga 
ivas  made  a  bishopric,  and  many  of  the  neii,ddtoriiig  towns 
were  comprehended  in  its  diocese.  Tlu;  (lueen  took  up  h(>r 
■.vsideiioe  in  the  Alcazaba,  in  the  apartments  of  lier  valiant 
tiviisurer,  Ruy  Lopez,  wlunuie  she  h:ul  a  view  of  the  whole 
rity;  hut  the  king  established  his  cpuirters  in  the  warrior 
cistlc  of  the  (libralfaro. 

And  now  came  to  bo  considered  the  disposition  of  the 
.Moorish  prisoners.  All  those  who  were  strangers  in  tlie  city, 
iiiiil  had  either  taken  refuge  there,  or  Inul  entered  to  defend  it, 
were  at  once  considered  shives.  They  were  divided  into  three 
ints:  one  was  set  apart  for  the  service  of  God,  in  redeeming 
('liri.sti:iu  captives  from  bondage,  either  in  the  kingdom  of 
ilranad;ior  in  Africa;  the  second  lot  was  divided  among  those 
who  had  aided  either  in  field  or  cabinet,  in  the  present  siege, 
according  to  their  rank  ;  the  third  v.-as  appropriated  to  defray, 
iiv  their  sale,  the  great  expenses  incurred  in  tiie  reduction  of 
the  place.  A  hundred  of  the  Gomeres  were  sent  as  presents 
lu  I'ope  Innocent  VIIT.,  and  were  led  in  trium])h  through  the 
?tret'ts  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  converted  to  Christianity. 
Fifty  Moorish  maidens  were  sent  to  tlie  queen  Joanna  of 
Naples,  sister  to  king  Ferdinand,  and  thirty  to  the  queen 
of  1  ortugal.  Isabella  made  presents  of  otliers  to  the  ladies  of 
her  household,  and  of  the  nolde  families  of  Spain. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Malaga  were  four  hundred  and 
fifty  Moorish  Jews,  for  the  most  part  women,  speaking  the 
Arabic  language,  and  dressed  in  the  Morisco  fashion.  These 
vere  ransomed  by  a  wealthy  Jew  of  Castile,  farmer-geuoral  of 
ihe  royal  revenues  dcrivofi  from  i :  ..  Jews  of  Spain 


lie  agreed 


1  "  I.os  rrneKados  fueroii  aciifiiivari-Kdos  :  y  los  conversoH  ((ucmados  ;  y  I'stos  fueron 
luosfiiifl,  y  liiminsritts  mas  alrpres,  pnr  la  fiesta  <le  !t  vitoria,  para  la  piedad  CatUo- 
la  ilu  uui-itros  iteyt's."  -  -  Almrai.     Ana/m  tie  Ar  igon,  tome  «',  Key  xxx.  c.  'i. 
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to  make  up,  within  a  certain  time,  the  sum  of  twenty  tliousand 
doblas,  or  pistoles  of  gokl;  all  the  money  and  jewels  of  the 
captives  being  taken  in  part  payment.  They  woiv  sent  to 
Castile,  in  two  armed  galleys.  As  to  Ali  Donlux.  such  favorg 
and  lioiiors  were  heaped  upon  him  by  the  iSpauish  Sdveroi-'ii.s 
for  Ills  considerate  mediation  in  the  surrender,  tliat  tlic  rii.s. 
interestednessof  his  conduct  has  often  been  called  in  ([ucstion 
He  was  appointed  chief  justice  and  alcayde  of  the  Mudoxuns 
or  Moorish  subjects,  and  was  prei^ented  with  twenty  houstss.uiie 
public  bakery,  and  several  orchards,  vineyards,  and  Inicts  of 
open  country.  He  retired  to  Antiquera,  where  he  died  several 
years  afterwards,  leaving  his  estate  and  name  to  his  son 
Mohamed  Dordux.  The  latter  embraced  the  Christian  f;iitii 
as  did  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  Moorish  noble.  On  l),.i„,! 
baptized  he  received  the  name  of  Don  Fernando  de  Malaj^'a 
his  wife  that  of  Isabella,  after  the  queen.  They  wen?  inci,.. 
porated  with  the  nobility  of  Castile,  and  their  descendants  still 
bear  the  name  of  Malaga.^ 

As  to  the  great  mass  of  Moorish  inhabitants,  they  implored 
that  they  might  not  be  scattered  and  sold  into  captivity,  Itut 
might  be  permitted  to  ransom  themselves  by  an  amount  paid 
within  a  certain  time.  Upon  this,  king  Ferdinand  took  the 
advice  of  certain  of  his  ablest  counsellors  :  they  said  to  him 
"  If  you  hold  out  a  prospect  of  hopeless  'aptivity,  the  intitlels 
will  throw  all  their  gold  and  jewels  into  wells  and  pits,  and 
you  will  lose  the  greater  part  of  the  spoil ;  but  if  you  iix  a 
general  rate  of  ransom,  and  receive  their  money  and  jewels  in 
part  payment,  nothing  will  be  destroyed."  The  king  relished 
greatly  this  advice';  and  it  was  arranged  that  all  the  inlmliit- 
ants  should  be  ransomed  at  the  general  rate  of  thirty  dohlas 
or  pistoles  in  gold  for  each  individual,  male  or  female,  largo  or 
small ;  that  all  their  gold,  jewels,  and  other  valuables  shoulil 
be  received  immediately  in  part  payment  of  the  general  amount, 
and  that  the  residue  should  be  paid  within  eight  months:  tliat 
if  any  of  the  number,  actually  living,  shouhl  die  in  the  interim, 
their  ransom  should  nevertheless  be  paid.  If,  however,  tlm 
whole  of  the  amount  were  not  paid  at  the  expiration  of  tlie 
eight  months,  they  should  all  be  considered  and  tn^ated  as 
slaves. 

The  unfortunate  Moors  were  eager  to  catch  at  the  least  hope 
of  future  liberty,  and  consented  to  these  hard  conditions.   Tlie 


>  CoDTeriaoiones  M alftguenai,  20,  u  cited  by  Alc«ntar»  in  hia  History  of  QraoMlt, 
vol.  4,  c.  18. 
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most  rigorous  precautions  were  taken  to  exact  them  to  the 
uttermost.  The  inhabitants  were  numbered  by  houses  and 
fiiuiilies,  and  their  names  taiien  down;  their  most  precious 
effects  were  made  up  into  parcels,  and  sealed  and  inscribed 
with  their  names  ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  repair  wiLli  them 
in  certain  larj,'*;  corrales  or  enclosures  adjoining  the  Alcazaba, 
which  were  surrounded  by  high  walls  and  overlooked  by  watch- 
towers,  to  wiiich  places  the  cavalgadas  of  Christian  cai)tivcs 
IkuI  usually  been  diive.i,  to  be  confined  until  the  time  of  sale, 
like  cattle  in  the  market.  The  Moors  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  houses  one  by  one;  all  their  money,  necklaces,  bracelets, 
iiiul  anklets  of  gold,  pearl,  coral,  and  })recious  stones,  were 
taken  from  them  at  the  threshold,  and  their  persons  so  rigor- 
ously searched  that  they  carried  ofT  nothing  concealed. 

Then  might  bo  seen  old  men  and  helpless  women  and  tender 
maidens,  some  of  high  birth  and  gentle  condition,  passing 
through  the  streets,  heavily  burdened,  towards  the  Alcazaba. 
As  they  left  their  homes,  they  smote  their  breasts,  and  wrung 
tlieir  hands,  and  raised  their  weeping  eyes  to  heaven  in  anguish  ; 
aiul  this  is  recorded  as  their  jjlaint:  '•  O  ^lalaga !  city  so  re- 
nowned and  beautiful !  where  now  is  the  strength  of  thy  castles, 
when;  the  grandeur  of  thy  towers  ?  Of  what  avail  have  V)een 
thy  mighty  walls,  for  the  protection  of  thy  children  ?  Behold 
them  driven  from  thy  pleasant  abodes,  doomed  to  drag  out  a 
life  of  bondage  in  a  foreign  land,  and  to  die  far  from  the  homo 
of  their  infancy  !  What  will  become  of  thy  old  men  and  matrons, 
when  their  gray  hairs  shall  be  no  longer  reverenced  ?  What 
will  become  of  thy  maidens,  so  delicately  reared  and  tenderly 
clierislu'd,  when  reduced  to  hard  and  menial  servitude  ?  IJehohl, 
thy  once  happy  families  sciattered  asunder,  never  again  to  be 
united  ;  sons  are  separated  from  their  fathers,  husbands  from 
th(  ir  wives,  and  tender  children  from  their  mothers:  they  will 
))e\v;iil  eaidi  other  in  foreign  lands,  but  their  lamentations  will 
be  the  scoff  of  the  stranger.  0  Malaga  !  city  of  our  birth  !  whu 
can  behold  thy  desolation,  and  not  shed  tears  of  bitterness  ?  "  ' 

When  Malaga  was  com])letely  secured,  a  detachment  was 
srnt  against  two  fortresses  near  the  sea,  called  Mixas  and  Osuna, 
which  had  frcipiently  harasseil  the  Christian  camp.  The  inhab- 
itants were  threatened  with  the  sword,  unless  they  instantly 
surrendered.  They  claimed  the  same  terms  that  had  been 
graiite(l  to  Malaga,  imagining  them  to  be  freedom  of  person 
and  security  of  j)roperty.    Their  claim  was  granted ;  they  were 

■^^■^— — — — M— ^i^PI^—^— ^— ^— ^^      ini  ■  -  III  I  ■■      ■  I     ■  I  I    ■■      I  ■       II        ^— ^i^^^fc^^^^^M^—l^M^^— JB^ 

>  I'ulgar,  Ueyes  Catolicoa,  c.  V3. 
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transported  to  T\Tala<?a  with  all  their  riches,  and,  on  arrivin? 
there,  were  overwliehued  with  consternation  at  Hndini^  tlieiu- 
selves  captives.  "  Ferdiiiiiiid,"  observes  Fray  Antonio  Aij^apida 
"  was  a  man  of  his  word;  they  were  shut  up  in  the  ciudosure 
at  the  Alcazaba  with  the  people  of  Malaga,  and  shared  their 
fate." 

The  unhappy  ca])tives  remained  thus  crowded  in  the  court- 
yards of  the  Alcazaba,  like  sheep  in  a  fold,  until  they  could  be 
sent  by  sea  and  land  to  Seville.  They  were  then  distributed 
about  in  city  and  country,  each  Christian  family  haviiii,'  quo 
or  more  to  feed  and  maintain  as  servants,  until  the.  term  lixed 
for  the  payment  of  the  residue  of  the  ransom  should  expire. 
Tlie  captives  had  obtained  permission  that  several  of  their 
number  should  go  about  among  the  Moorish  towns  of  the  king- 
dom of  Granada,  collecting  contributions  to  aid  in  the  i)urchase 
of  their  liberties  ;  but  these  towns  were  too  much  iinpovcrislied 
by  the  war,  and  engrossed  by  their  own  distresses,  to  lend  a 
listening  ear:  so  the  time  expired  without  the  residues  of  the 
ransom  being  paid,  and  all  the  captives  of  Malaga,  to  the 
number,  as  some  say,  of  eleven,  and  others  of  fifteen  thousand. 
became  slaves!  *' Never,"  exclaims  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  in  one  of  his  usual  bursts  of  zeal  and  Syalty,  "  never 
has  there  been  recorded  a  more  adroit  and  sagacious  arrange- 
ment than  this  ma.de  by  the  Catholic  monarch,  by  which  lie 
not  only  secured  all  the  property  and  lialf  of  the  ransom  of 
these  infidels,  but  finally  got  possession  of  their  persons  into 
the  bargain.  This  truly  may  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  the  pious  and  politic  Ferdinand,  and  as  raising 
him  above  the  generality  of  conquerors,  who  liave  merely  the; 
valor  to  gain  victories,  but  lack  the  prudence  and  management 
necessary  to  turn  them  to  account.^ 

•  The  detestable  policy  of  Fcnliiiatid  in  rr  piird  to  the  Moorish  captives  of  Maliifia,  is 
recorilfil  at  leneth  by  the  curate  of  los  I'lilncios,  (c.  87,)  a  conti-miPDniry,  a  zealous 
atliiiirer  of  tlie  king,  and  one  of  the  most  lionest  of  cliruuiulvrb  ;  't'liu  really  ttiouglit 
Le  was  recording  a  iigtable  iustauce  of  HUgaciuuii  piety. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

now  KINO    FKKDINANP    PRKl'ARKD  TO    CARRY  THE  WAR  INTO    A 
nlKFKRKNT  PART  OF  THE  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  MOORS. 

Tmk  western  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  had  now  been 
couipiered  by  the  Christian  arms.  The  sea-port  of  Mahvga  was 
caiitured :  the  tierce  and  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  Serrania 
do  Konda,  and  the  otlier  mountain  holds  of  the  frontier,  were 
all  disarmed,  and  reduced  to  peaceful  and  laborious  vassalage  ; 
their  haughty  fortresses,  which  liad  so  long  overawed  the  val- 
levs  oi  Andalusia,  now  displayed  the  standard  of  Castile  and 
Anigoii ;  tlie  watch-towers,  which  crowned  every  height,  wlience 
the  inlidtds  had  kept  a  vulture  eye  over  the  Christian  territories, 
were  now  (dtln^r  dismantled,  or  garrisoned  with  Catholic  troops. 
"What  signalized  and  sanctified  this  great  triumj)h,"  adds  the 
worthy  Kray  Antonio  Agapida,  '"  were  the  emblems  of  eccles- 
iastical domination  which,  everywhere  ajjpeared.  In  every 
direction  rose  stately  convents  and  monasteries,  those  fortresses 
of  the  faith,  garrisoned  by  its  spiritual  soldiery  of  monks  and 
friars.  The  sacred  melody  of  Christian  bells  was  again  heard. 
among  tlie  mountains,  calling  to  early  matins,  or  sounding  the 
Angeles  at  the  solemn  hour  of  evening.^ 

While  this  i)art  of  the  kingdom  was  thus  reduced  by  the 
Christian  sword,  the  central  part,  round  the  city  of  Granada, 
forming  the  heart  of  the  Moorish  territory,  was  held  in  vassal- 
ajjeof  the  Castilian  monarch,  by  lioabdil,  surnaiiied  El  Chico. 
Tluit  unfortunate  prince  lost  no  occasion  to  propitiate  the  con- 
querors of  his  country  by  acts  of  homage,  and  by  professions 
that  iiiust  have  been  foreign  to  his  heart.  No  sooiuir  had  he 
liearvl  of  tin;  ca})ture  of  Malaga,  than  he  sent  congratulations 
to  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  accom])anied  with  presents  of  horses 
richly  eai)arisoned  for  the  king,  and  jirecious  cloth  of  gold  and 
Oriental  j)erfumes  for  the  queen.  His  congratulations  and  liis 
presents  were  received  with  the  utmost  graciousiiess  ;  and  the 
short-sighted  prince,  lulled  by  the  temporary  and  politic  for- 
hearaiice  of  Ferdinand,  flattered  himself  that  he  was  securing 
the  lasting  friendshij)  of  that  monarch. 

The  policy  of  lioabdil  had  its  transient  and  superficial  advan- 


'  The  worthy  curate  of  Ion  I'alucioH  iiititniitei)  In  liis  chronicle,  that  this  nmiotly,  ho 
gnitifiil  to  thu  c.ii'is  iif  |)loux  Chi'iHliutis,  wum  h  Bource  of  pcrpcuiul  lurtuuut  to  the  vari) 
uf  iaiideli. 
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tages.  The  portion  of  Moorisli  torritory  under  his  iinmediatfl 
sway  had  a  respite  from  the  calamities  of  war :  tlie  husband- 
men cultivated  their  luxuriant  fields  in  security,  and  the  voi-a 
of  (rranada  once  more  blossomed  like  the  rose.  The  inorchants 
aj,'ain  carried  on  againfid  traffic;  the  gates  of  the  city  wero 
thronged  with  beasts  of  burden,  bringing  the  rich  j)ro(hiots  of 
every  clime.  Vet,  while  the  people  of  Granada  rejoiced  in  tluir 
teeming  fields  ajid  crowded  marts,  they  secretly  despised  tlii; 
policy  which  had  procured  them  these  advantages,  and  held 
Hoabdil  for  little  better  than  an  apostate  and  an  uidKdiever. 
i\^uley  Abdallah  el  Zagal  was  now  the  hope  of  the  unconqueml 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  every  Moor,  whose  spirit  was  not 
quite  subdued  with  his  fortunes,  lauded  the  valor  of  the  old 
monarch  and  his  fidelity  to  the  faith,  and  wished  success  to  his 
standard. 

El  Zagal,  though  he  no  longer  sat  enthroned  in  the  Alham- 
bra,  yet  reigned  over  more  considerable  domains  than  his 
nej)hew.  His  territories  extended  from  the  frontier  of  Jaen 
along  the  borders  of  Murcia  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  reached 
into  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  north-east,  he  held 
the  cities  of  Baza  and  Guadix,  situated  in  the  midst  of  fertile 
regions.  He  had  the  important  sea-port  of  Almeria,  also, 
which  at  one  time  rivalled  Granada  itself  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. Beside  these,  his  territories  included  a  great  part  of 
the  Alpuxarra  mountains,  which  extend  across  the  kingdom 
and  shoot  out  branches  towards  the  sea-coast.  This  mountain- 
ous region  was  a  stronghold  of  wealth  and  power.  Its  stem 
and  rocky  heights,  rising  to  the  clouds,  seemed  to  set  invasion 
at  defiance ;  yet  within  their  rugged  embraces  were  sludtered 
delightful  valleys,  of  the  happiest  temperature  and  richest  fer- 
tility. The  cool  springs  and  limpid  rills  which  gushed  out,  in 
all  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  the  abundant  streams,  wliicli, 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  were  supplied  by  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, spread  a  perpetual  verdure  over  the  skirts  and  slopes  of 
the  hills,  and,  collecting  in  silver  rivers  in  the  valleys,  wound 
along  among  plantations  of  nndberry-trees,  and  groves  of 
oranges  and  citrons,  of  almonds,  figs,  and  pomegranates.  Here 
was  produced  the  finest  silk  of  Spain,  which  gave  employment 
to  thousands  of  maiuifacturers.  The  sunburnt  sides  of  the 
hills,  also,  were  covered  with  vineyards ;  the  abundant  herbage 
of  the  mountain  ravines  and  the  rich  pasturage  of  the  valleys 
fed  vast  flocks  and  herds  ;  and  even  the  arid  and  rocky  bosoms 
of  the  heights  teemed  with  wealth,  from  the  mines  of  vario\is 
metals  with  which  they  were  impregnated.     In  a  word,  the 
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Alpuxnrrfuuoiintains  had  ever  been  the  groat  source  of  revenue 
to  the  niouarcdis  of  (iranada.  Their  inhabitants,  also,  were 
hardy  and  warlike,  and  a  sudden  sununons  from  the  ^Moorish 
liiiig  could  at  any  tinu;  call  forth  rifty  thousand  fighting  men 
from  their  rocky  fastnesses. 

Such  was  the  rich  hut  rugged  fragment  of  an  oinpire  which 
reniaint'il  under  the  sway  of  the  old  warrior  monarch  VA  Zagal. 
The  mountain  barriers  by  which  it  was  locked  ui),  had  pro- 
tected it,  from  most  of  the  ravages  of  the  present  war.  JOl 
Zagal  prepared  himself,  Viy  stvengtheniug  every  fortress,  to 
battle  liercely  for  its  maintenan(!e. 

The  Catlndic  sovereigns  saw  that  fresh  troubles  and  toils 
awaited  them.  Thf  war  had  to  be  carried  into  a  new  quarter, 
demanding  immense  exj.emlitures ;  and  uew  ways  and  incuins 
must  b(!  devised  to  replenish  their  exhausted  coffers.  "  As 
this  was  a  holy  war,  however."  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida, 
"and  p('(!uliarly  redounded  to  the  jirosperity  of  the  church, 
the  clergy  were  full  of  zeal,  and  contributed  vast  sums  of 
iiidiiey  and  large  bodies  of  troops.  A  ]iious  fuiulwas  also  pro- 
duced", fi'om  the  lirst-fruits  of  that  glorious  institution,  the 
Iii(]uisition." 

It  so  happened,  tliat  about  this  time  there  were  many  fami- 
lies (d'  wealth  and  dignity  in  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and 
Valenlia,  and  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  whose  forefathers 
had  been  Jews,  but  had  been  converted  to  Christianity.  Not- 
withstanding the  outward  ])iety  of  these  families,  it  was  sur- 
luiseil.  and  soon  came  to  l)e  strongly  suspected,  that  many  of 
them  bad  a  secret  hankering  after  dudaism  ;  and  it  was  even 
whisjici'fd.tbat  some  of  them  practised  Jewish  rites  in  private. 

The  Catludic  monarch  (continues  Aga})ida)  had  a  righteous 
abhorrence  of  all  kinds  of  heresy,  and  a  fervent  zeal  for  the 
faith;  lie  ordered,  therefore,  a  strict  investigation  of  the  con- 
duct (jf  tlu.'se  pseudo-Christians.  Inquisitors  were  seut  into 
these  jirovinci's  for  the  purpose,  who  proceeded  with  their  ac- 
customed zeal.  The  consequence  was,  that  umny  families  were 
coiivictt>d  of  ajtostasy  from  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  Judaism.  Some,  who  had  grace  and  policy 
suflicieiit  to  rei'orm  in  time,  were  again  received  into  the 
Christian  bdd,  after  being  severely  mulcted  and  condemned 
to  heavy  penaiKu' ;  others  were  burnt  at  auto  d(i  fes,  for  the 
I'ditieation  of  the  i)ublic,  and  their  property  was  confiscated 
ior  the  good  of  the  state. 

As  these  Hebrews  were  of  great  wealth,  and  had  a  heredi- 
tary passion  tor  jewellery,  there  was  found  abundant  store  in 
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their  possession  of  f,'()l(l  find  silver,  of  rint,'s  and  necklaces,  and 
strings  of  pearl  ami  eorul,  and  precious  stones  ;  —  Ireasuics 
easy  of  transiturtalion,  and  wonderfully  adapted  for  the  ciner- 
geneies  of  war.  "  In  this  way,'"  eouchuU'S  t.he  pious  AL,M|ii(l;v 
"  these  backsliders,  by  the  all-seeing  eoutrivanees  of  I'lovi! 
denee,  were  made  to  serve  the  righteous  cause  which  they  liad 
so  treacherously  deserted  ;  and  their  ajiostatt'  w(>;dt.h  was 
sanctified  by  being  dcfvoted  to  the  service  of  Heaven  ami  the 
crown,  in  this  holy  crusade  against  the  infidels." 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  these  pious  tiuaiKual  expe- 
dients  received  some  cheek  from  tlu;  interference  of  (^ueen 
Isabella.  Her  penetrating  eyes  discovennl  that  many  enor- 
mities had  been  committed  under  color  f)f  I'cligious  /.eal.  aiul 
many  innocent  persons  accused  by  false  wiLiiesses  of  apostasy, 
either  through  ma.lu!e  or  a  hope  of  obtaining  their  wealth  : 
slie  caused  strict  investigation,  therefore,  into  the  proceedinifs 
which  had  been  held ;  many  of  which  were  reversed,  and 
suborners  puuislied  in  proportion  to  their  guilt.^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

now  KING  FEUDTNAND  INVADKI)  TIIK  KASTKItV  SIDK  OK  TUR 
KINGDOM  OK  OKANADA,  AND  IIOW  UK  WAS  ItliClCIVEI)  \\\ 
EL   ZAGAL. 

"  MuLEY  AunALLAH  EL  Zaoal,"  says  the  venerable  Jesuit 
father,  Pedro  Abarca, '*  was  the  most  venomous  Mahonictau 
in  all  Morisma  :  "  and  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agajiiihi  most 
devoutly  echoes  his  opinion;  "Certainly,"  adds  the  latter, 
"  none  ever  opjiosed  a  nroie  heathenish  and  diabolical  obsti- 
nacy to  the  holy  inroads  of  the  cross  and  sword." 

El  Zagal  felt  tliat  it  was  necessp.ry  to  do  somi'thiug  to 
(quicken  his  popularity  with  the  \)v  ide,  and  that  nothing  was 
more  efTectual  than  a  successful  inroad.  The  Moors  loved 
the  stirring  call  to  arms,  and  a  wild  foray  among  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  delighted  more  in  a  hasty  spoil,  wrested  with  hard 
fighting  from  the  Christians,  than  in  all  the  steady  and  cer- 
tain gains  secureil  by  ])eaeeful  traffic. 

There  reigned  at  this  tiim!  a  careless  security  along  the  fron- 
tier of  Jaen.     The  alcaydes  of  the  Christian  fortresses  were 
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(Niiilideiit  of  Mic  rriendsliip  of  r>oal)dil  el  ("liieo,  anil  Miny 
laiicit'd  his  umde  too  distant  and  too  iniieh  en«,M-ossed  hy  his 
own  |ieri»loxities,  to  think  oi'  moh'stin^^  them.  On  a  snihh'ii, 
Kl  /a;4al  issued  out  of  lluadix  with  a  chosen  hand,  j)assed 
rapidly  throu,i,'h  the  mountains  which  extend  behind  (Jra- 
n;ida.  and  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  \i\nm  the  territories  in  tlio 
iiri;,dili(U'hood  of  Alcala  la  Ileal.  JWd'ore  the  alarm  could  be 
spread  and  th(!  frontier  roused,  lie  had  made  a  wide  career  of 
destruction  throu;^'h  the  country,  sacking  and  burning  villages, 
sweeping  off  flocks  and  herds,  and  carrying  awav  cajttives. 
The  warriors  of  the  frontier  assembled  ;  Init  El'  Zagal  was 
already  far  on  his  return  througli  the  mountains,  and  lie  re- 
onlered  the  gates  of  (Juadix  in  triumph,  his  army  laden  with 
Christian  spoil,  and  conducting  an  immense  (savalgada.  Such 
was  on<',  of  El  Zagal's  i)rei)aratives  for  the  expected  invasion 
of  the  Christian  king,  exciting  the  warlike  spirit  of  his  people, 
and  gaining  for  himself  a  transient  popularity. 

King  Ferdinand  assembled  his  army  at  Murcia  in  the  spring 
of  14.S8.  He  left  that  city  on  the  tilth  of  June,  with  a  flying 
camp  of  four  thousand  horsi^  and  fourteen  thousand  foot.  The 
manjues  of  Cadiz  led  the  van,  followed  by  the  adelantado  of 
Mnrcia.  The  army  entered  the  IMoorish  frontier  by  the  sea- 
coast,  spreading  terror  through  the  laiul ;  wlierever  it  ap- 
peared, the  towns  surrendered  witliout  a  blow,  so  great  was  the 
dread  of  experiencing  the  woes  which  liad  desolated  the  op- 
posite frontier.  In  this  way,  Vera,  Velez  el  Ivubio,  Velez  el 
Klanco,  and  many  towns  of  inferior  note,  to  the  number  of 
sixty,  yielded  at  the  first  summons. 

It  was  not  until  it  a])proa(died  Almeria,  that  the  army  met 
with  resistance.  This  imj)ortant  city  was  commanded  by  the 
prince  Zelim,  a  relation  of  El  Zagai.  He  led  forth  his  INloors 
bravely  to  the  encounter,  and  skirmished  fiercely  with  the 
advance  guard  in  the  gardens  near  the  city.  King  Ferdinand 
came  uji  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  called  off  his 
troops  from  the  skirmish.  He  saw  that  to  attack  the  place 
with  his  present  force  w'as  fruitless.  Having  reconnoitred 
the  city  and  its  environs,  therefore,  against  a  future  cam- 
paign, he  retired  with  his  army  and  marched  towards  Baza. 

The  old  warrior  El  Zagal  was  himself  drawn  up  in  the  city 
of  ]?aza,  with  a  powerful  garrison.  He  felt  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  rejoiced  when  he  heard  that  the 
Christian  king  was  approaching.  Tn  the  valley  in  front  of 
Baza,  there  extended  a  great  tract  of  gardens,  like  a  continued 
grove,  aud  intersected  by  cauals  aud  water-courses.     lu  this 
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lit'  stiilioiicd  an  ;iiiil)iis(';i(l»'  of  aniuclmsicrs  and  (!ross-l)o\v.iiip|, 
'I'ln'  vaiigiianl  ol  l,lif  ( 'lirist  iaii  arm}-  caiiit'  niaicliiii;^  ;;;iy|y  „., 
the  valli-y,  with  j^rcat  simiiuI  (»I  ilrmii  .'iiitl  tnuii|ift.,  and  Ir*,!  <iii 
l)y  tho  nianiut'.s  ol  Cadi/  and  tli((  ailclanlado  ol  Mnicin.  As 
tlu'y  drew  near,  VA  Zaj^al  sallied  lorlh  willi  liorse  and  f,,,,^^ 
and  attacked  tlicni  lor  a  time  with  <,'reat  spirit.  (Jiadiudlv 
liillin;^'  l)atdv,  as  it'  jiressed  hy  their  superior  valor,  in-  drew 
Iht!  e,\ultin.i,'  Cliristians  anion;.,'  the  gardens.  Suddeidy  the 
Moors  in  anihust^ide  hurst  from  tlieir  eontu-almeiit.  and  (ipfiifil 
siudi  a  lire  in  tiaiik  .md  rear,  that  many  ol'  the  Christians  wcit> 
slain,  c'lnd  tho  rest  tlirown  into  eonl'usion.  King  Kerdinatid 
arrivt'd  in  tinu'  to  S(U'  the  disastrous  situation  ol  his  troops 
and  gave  signal  [ov  the  vanguard  to  retire. 

Kl  Zagal  did  not  permit  tlie  foe  to  draw  olT  uninolosted. 
Ordering  out  fresh  S(pta(lrons,  lie  ftdl  upon  tlu^  rear  ol  iIk; 
nitreating  troops  with  tritiinphant  shouts,  driving  them  hnfon, 
him  with  dreadful  havoc.  Tiu;  old  war-cry  of  "  Kl  Zagal  I  HI 
Zagal  !  "  was  again  put  up  by  tin;  Moors,  and  etdiocd  with 
transport  from  the  walls  of  the  (dty.  The  Christians  wviv, 
in  imminent  ))eril  of  a  eomph'te  rout,  when  fortunately  liu! 
adtdantado  of  .Murtda  threw  hims(df  with  a  large  body  of  hnrs(> 
and  foot '."twot'ii  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued,  covering  i ho 
retreat  of  tho  latter  and  giving  them  time  to  rally.  Tho 
.Moors  were  now  attaidvcd  so  vigorously  in  turn,  that  they 
gave  over  the  (Hjiitest,  and  drew  back  slowly  into  the  citv. 
Many  valiant  cavaliers  we!-e  slain  in  thi^'  skirmish;  among 
the  number  was  Don  I'liilii)  of  Aragon.  Master  of  thechivalrv 
of  St.  (Jeorge  of  Moiitesor  ;  he  was  illegitimatt'  son  of  the 
king's  illegitimate  bnddier  Don  Carlos,  ami  his  death  was 
greatly  b(;wailed  by  Ferdinand.  lie  had  ftn-nierly  been 
archbishop  of  ralermo.  but  had  dolTed  the  casso(dv  for  tho 
cuirass,  and,  according  to  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  had  gained  a 
glorious  crown  of  martyrdom  by  falling  in  this  holy  war. 

The  warm  reception  of  his  advance  guard  brought  king  Fer- 
dinand to  a  ])ause  :  lie  encami)i'd  on  the  banks  of  the  ntdghhor- 
ing  river  Gnadalquiton,  and  began  to  consider  whether  he  had 
acted  wisely  in  undertaking  this  eanijiaign  with  his  present 
force.  His  latt^  successes  had  j)robal)ly  rendered  him  over- 
confident: El  Zagal  had  again  schoohid  him  into  his  charac- 
teristic caution.  Ift;  saw  that  the  old  warrior  was  tuo 
formidably  ensconced  in  Uaza,  to  be  dislodgi-d  by  anything 
exce[)t  a  jiowerful  army  and  battering  artillery  ;  and  he  feared, 
that  should  lit;  persist  in  his  invasion,  some  tlisaster  might 
befall  his  army,  either   from   the  enterprise  of  tho    fm',  or 
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j|.,,iii  a  iM\stil(Mi(;<!  which  provailctl  in  viuioiis  parts  of  the 
ciiinitry. 

lie  retired,  therefore,  from  Itcforc  Haza,  as  lio  had  on  a 
foriiKT  occasion  from  beforo  Loxa,  all  tlm  wiser  for  a  whole- 
some U'sson  in  warfare,  but  by  no  means  grateful  to  those  who 
had  given  it,  and  with  a  solemn  determination  to  have  his 
revenge  upon  his  teachers. 

He  now  took  measures  for  the  scicurity  of  the  places  gained 
in  lliis  (campaign  ;  placing  in  them  strong  garrisons,  well  armed 
ami  supi)lied,  (diarging  their  alcaydes  to  -)e  vigilant  on  l.iieir 
posts  and  to  give  no  rest  to  the  enemy.  The  whole  of  the  fron- 
tier was  placed  under  the  command  of  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto 
C;urero.  As  it  was  evident,  from  the  warlike  chara(tt»'r  of 
El  Zagal.  that  there  would  be  abundance  of  active  service  and 
hard  fighting,  many  hidalgos  and  young  cavaliers,  eager  for 
disfinetion,  remained  with  Puerto  Carrero. 

All  these  dispositions  being  made,  king  Ferdinand  closed  the 
dubious  campaign  of  this  year,  not,  as  \isual,  by  returning  in 
triumph  at  the  liead  of  his  army  to  some  important  city  of  his 
dominions,  but  by  disbanding  the  troops,  and  repairing  to  pray 
at  the  uross  uf  Caravaca. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

UOW  THE   MOORS   MADK   VARIOUS   KNTERPR1SE8   AGAINST   THE 

CHRISTIANS. 

"  While  the  pious  king  Ferdinand,"  observes  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  "  was  humbling  himself  before  the  cross,  and  devoutly 
praying  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  that  fierce  ])agan 
Kl  Zagal,  depending  merely  on  arm  of  flesh  and  sword  of  steel, 
pursued  his  diabolical  outrages  tipou  the  Christians."  No 
sooner  was  the  invading  army  disbanded,  than  he  sallied  forth 
from  his  stronghold,  and  carried  iire  and  sword  into  all  those 
parts  which  had  submitted  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  castle 
of  Js'ixar,  being  carelessly  guarded,  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
its  garrison  jnit  to  the  sword.  The  old  warrior  raged  with 
sanguinary^  fury  about  the  whole  frontier,  attacking  convoys, 
slaying,  wounding,  and  making  prisoners,  and  coming  by  sur- 
prise upon  the  Christians  wherever  they  were  off  their  guard. 

("arlos  de  liiedma,  aleayde  of  the  fortress  of  Cullar,  confid- 
ing iu  the  strength  uf  its  walls  and  towers,  and  in  its  JiiUcult 
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Hitu.itioii,  bciii^' Iniilt  on  l.lic  smiiiuit.  ol   ii  li»lt,y  hill,  ami  siir- 
roiiiiilt'tl   l»y  |in'('i|ii(it's,  vi'iitiiifd   to  iiltsnit,    liiiiiscll    ||,,||,  |  • 
jKtst,      111!  was  t'ii<,M<;('(l  t,u  lt(i  iii:irri»'(l  to  ;i  I'jiir  iiiul  nolijc  \[^u. 
ol  l»;u'Zii,  and  n^paircil  to  that  city  to  cM'h'hratt'   liis  nuptials 
t'.s(!c)rt»!(l  by  a  brilliant  array  ol'  tlin  best  hor.st'Uicn  ol'  his  .'ar- 
vison.     Apprised  ol  his  absoncc,  the  vi,>,'ilant  101  /a<,Ml  siiddi'illv 
appi'-i.rcd    bflorc   Cullar  with    a   jiowcrltd    lorcf,  storincd   the 
town  sword  in   liand,  t'oujjht  the    Christians    Ironi    street  to 
street,  and  drove  tlunu,  with   ^'reat  sliiii<,'liter,  to  the  eitadd. 
ll(!re  a  vettM-an  captain,  Ly  tlu;  name  ol    .Juan  de   Avalns.  a 
gray-headed  warrior  scarred  in    many  a  battle,  assumed  ih,' 
command  and  niad(!  an  obstinates  di'lence.     Neither  the  iimlti- 
tude  of  th-3  enemy,  nor  the  vehemenci.' ol  their  attacdis,  tliou-'h 
led  on  by  the  terrible   El  Za^al  himscdt',  had  power  to  sliako 
the  fortituile  of  this  dou<,'hty  old  soldier. 

The  Moors  nndermined  the  outer  walls  and  one  of  the  towers 
of  the  fortress,  and  made;  their  way  into  the  exterior  court. 
The  alcayde  manned  tlie  tops  of  his  towers,  i)ourini,'  down 
melted  j)itch,  and  showerinf?  darts,  arrows,  stones,  and  all 
kinds  of  missiles,  u])on  the  assailants.  TIh!  Moors  wen-  driven 
out  of  the  court;  but,  beinj?  re-enforced  with  fresh  troojis,  ro- 
turned  rej)eat(!dly  to  the  assault.  For  live  days  the  condjat 
was  kejit  up;  the  Christians  were  nearly  exhausted,  but  were 
sustained  by  the  cluH'rin<,'s  of  their  stan(!h  old  aleayde,  and 
the  fear  of  death  from  El  Za<;al.  should  they  surrender.  At 
len},'th  the  a])proaeli  of  a  powerftil  force  under  Don  Luis  Puerto 
Carrero  relieved  them  from  this  fearful  peril.  El  Zai^'al  aban- 
doned the  assault,  but  set  fire  to  the  town  in  his  ra;^'e  and 
disappointuKMit,  and  retired  to  his  stronghold  of  (Juadix. 

The  example  of  El  Zagal  roused  his  adherents  to  aiition. 
Two  bold  Moorish  aloaydes,  Ali  Aliatar  and  ^'zan  Aliatar,  com- 
manding the  fortresses  of  Alhenden  and  Salobrefia.  laid  waste 
the  country  of  the  subjects  of  I'.oabdil.  and  the  places  which 
had  recently  submitted  to  the  Christians:  they  swept  off  the 
cattle,  carried  off  captives,  and  harassed  the  wliole  of  the  newly 
conquered  frontier. 

The  Moors  also  of  Almeria,  and  Tavernas,  and  ]*inohena, 
made  inroads  into  Murcia,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  into  its 
most  fertile  regions.  On  the  opposite  frontier,  also,  among 
the  wild  valleys  and  rugged  recesses  of  the  Sierra  liernu'ja,  or 
Ked  Mountains,  many  of  the  Moors  who  had  lately  sulmiitted 
again  flew  to  arms.  The  marques  of  Cadiz  suppressed  by 
timely  vigilance  the  rebellion  of  the  mountain  town  of  (Jausin, 
Bituated  ou  a  high  peak,  almost  among  the  clouds  ;  but  others 
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of  llic  Modi's  fortified  tluMiist-lvcs  in  rooh-ljiiilt  towers  arul 
castles,  iiili;il»itt'i|  solely  l>y  warriors,  wlieiico  tlicy  earried  on  a 
continual  war  of  foraj^e  and  dcprcdatif)!! ;  swocpinj^  down  into 
tlio  vallrvs,  and  carryinj,'  otT  tiocks  and  herds  and  all  kijids  of 
bootv  to  tli('.s(»  eaj;le-nests,  to  which  it  was  perilous  and  fruit- 
less Vo  purs  tie  them. 

'I'lic  wurtliy  father  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  closes  his  history 
of  this  cheekered  year  in  tpiite  a  ditYerent  strain  from  those 
triiiiiiphaiit  periods  with  whieh  lie  is  accustomed  to  wind  up 
till!  victorious  campaii^ns  of  the  sovereigns.  "  (Ireat  and 
inii,'hty,"  says  this  vem'vahlo  chronicler,  "were  the  floods  and 
ti'iiii"'sts  whicdi  ])revailed  throuu'hout  the  kinj^doms  of  Oastilo 
and  Ara,i,'on,  about  this  time,  it  seemed  as  thou^di  the  win- 
dows of  Heaven  were  again  opened,  and  a  second  deluge  over- 
wlii'liniiig  the  face  of  nature.  The  clouds  burst  as  it  were  in 
cataracts  upon  the  earth ;  torrents  rushed  down  from  tlio 
luoiMitains,  overflowing  the  valleys;  brooks  were  swelled  into 
raffing  rivers;  houses  wiM-e  undermined;  mills  were  swept 
away  by  their  own  streams  ;  the  affrighted  shepherds  saw  their 
floiiks  drowned  in  the  midst  of  the  pasture,  and  were  fain  to 
take  refuge  for  their  lives  in  towers  and  high  places.  Tho 
(Juadalquivir  for  a  time  became  a  roaring  and  tumultuous  sea, 
imuidating  tlu;  innnen.se  plain  of  the  Tablada,  aud  tilling  tho 
fair  city  of  Seville  with  affright. 

"  A  vast  black  cloud  moved  over  the  land,  accompanied  by  a 
hurricane  and  a  trembling  of  the  earth.  Houses  were  unroofed, 
tlio  walls  and  battlements  of  fortresses  shaken,  and  lofty  towers 
rocked  to  their  foundations.  Ships,  riding  at  anchor,  were 
either  stranded  or  swallowed  up ;  others,  under  sail,  were 
tossed  to  and  fro  upon  mountain  waves,  and  cast  upon  the  land, 
wliere  the  whirlwind  rent  them  in  pieces  and  scattered  them 
in  fragments  in  the  air.  Doleful  was  the  ruin  and  great  the 
terror,  when  this  baleful  cloud  passed  by ;  and  it  left  a  long 
track  of  desolation  over  sea  and  land.  Some  of  the  faint- 
hearted," adds  Antonio  Agapida,  "  looked  upon  this  torment 
of  th(^  elements  as  a  prodigious  event,  out  of  the  course  of 
nature.  In  the  weakness  of  their  fears,  they  connected  it  with 
those  troubles  which  occurred  in  various  places,  considering  it 
a  portent  of  some  great  calamity,  about  to  ha  wrought  by  the 
violence  of  the  bloody-handed  El  Zagal  aud  his  fierce  ad- 
herents." * 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

HOW    KINO    FERDINAND     PREPARED     TO    BESIEGE    THE   CITY   OF 
BAZA,   AND    HOW    THE    CITY    PREPARED    FOR    DEFENCE. 

The  stormy  winter  had  passed  away,  and  the  spring  of  1489 
was  advancing ;  yet  the  heavy  rains  had  broken  up  the  roads 
the  mountaia  brooks  were  swollen  to  raging  torrents,  and  tlie 
late  shallow  and  peaceful  rivers  were  deep,  turbulent,  and 
dangerous.  The  Christian  troops  had  been  suninioned  to 
assemble  in  early  spring  on  the  frontiers  of  Jaen,  but  we-e 
slow  in  arriving  at  the  appointed  i)lace.  They  were  entangled 
in  the  miry  deliles  of  the  mountains,  or  fretted  impatienlly  on 
the  banks  of  impassable  floods.  It  was  late  lU  the  month  of 
May,  before  they  assembled  in  sufficient  force  to  attempt  the 
proposed  invasion  ;  when,  at  length,  a  valiant  army,  of  thirteen 
thousand  horse  and  forty  ♦^housand  foot,  marched  Uierrily  over 
the  border.  The  queen  rea  ained  at  the  city  of  Jaen,  witli  the 
prince-royal  and  the  princesses  her  children,  accompanied  and 
supported  by  the  venerable  cardinal  of  Spain,  and  those  rev- 
erend prelates  who  assisted  in  her  councils  throughout  this 
holy  war. 

The  plan  of  king  Ferdinand  was  to  lay  siege  to  the  city  of 
Baza,  the  key  of  the  remaining  possessions  of  the  Moor.  That 
impoitant  fortress  taken,  Guadix  and  Almeria  must  soon  follow, 
and  then  the  power  of  El  Zagal  would  be  at  an  end.  As  the 
Catholic  king  advanced,  he  had  firs*^  to  secure  various  castles 
and  strongholds  in  the  vicinity  of  Baza,  which  might  otherwise 
harass  his  army.  Some  of  these  made  obstinate  resistance, 
especially  the  town  of  Zujar.  The  Christians  assailed  the 
walls  with  various  machines,  to  sap  them  and  batter  thorn 
down.  The  brave  alcayde,  Hubec  Abdilbar,  opposed  force  to 
force  and  engine  to  engine.  He  manned  his  towers  with  his 
bravest  warriors,  who  rained  down  an  iron  shower  upon  the 
enemy ;  and  he  linked  caldrons  together  by  strong  chains,  and 
cast  fire  from  them,  consuming  the  wooden  engines  of  their 
assailants,  and  those  who  managed  them. 

The  siege  was  protracted  for  several  days  :  the  bravery  of 
the  alcayde  could  not  save  his  fortresrs  from  an  overwhelming 
foe,  but  it  gained  him  honorable  terms.  Ferdinand  prrni'U.cd 
the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  to  repair  witli  their  ofTtctsto 
Baza;  and  the  valiant  Hid)ec  marched  forth  with  the  remnant 
of  his  force,  and  took  the  way  to  that  devoted  city. 
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The  delays  caused  to  t,he  invading  army  by  these  various 
eircumstahccs,  had  been  diligently  inii)roved  by  El  Zagal ; 
who  felt  that  he  wai.  now  making  his  last  stand  for  empire, 
and  that  this  campaign  would  decide  whether  he  should  con- 
tinue a  king,  or  siidc  into  a  vassal.  He  was  but  a  few  leagues 
from  r>aza,  at  the  city  of  Guadi.-:.  This  last  was  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  his  renuiining  territories,  being  a  kind  of  bul- 
wark betv,i"u  them  and  the  hostile  city  of  Graiuida,  the  seat 
of  his  nephew's  i)ower.  Though  he  heard  of  the  tide  of  war, 
therefore,  collecting  and  rolling  towards  the  city  of  l>aza,  ho 
dared  not  go  in  jku'sou  to  its  assistance,  lie  dreaded  tliat, 
should  he  leave  Guadix,  lioabdil  would  attack  him  in  rear 
while  the  Ciiristian  army  was  battling  with  him  in  front.  Kl 
Za,t,'al  trusted  in  tliO  great  strengta  of  lia.za,  to  defy  any  vio- 
lent assault,  and  profited  by  the  delays  of  the  Christian  army, 
to  supply  it  with  all  possible  means  of  defence.  He  sent 
thiiher  all  the  troops  ho  could  spare  from  his  garrison  of 
(luadix,  and  despatched  missives  throughout  his  territories, 
calling  upon  all  true  Moslems  to  hasten  to  liaza,  and  make  a 
devoted  stand  in  defence  of  their  homes,  their  liberties,  and 
their  religion.  The  cities  of  Tavernas  and  rundiena,  and  the 
surrounding  heights  and  valleys,  responded  to  his  orders  and 
sent  lorth  their  lighting  men  to  the  liidd.  The  rocky  fast- 
nesses of  the  Alpuxarras  reh')unded  with  the  din  of  arms: 
troops  of  horse  and  bodies  of  fcot-soldiers  were  seen  winding 
down  the  rugged  cliffs  and  defiles  of  those  marble  mountains, 
.ii^d  hastening  towards  Baza.  iMany  brave  cavaliers  of  Gra- 
nada also,  spurning  the  quiet  and  security  of  Christian  vassal- 
au'c.  secretly  left  the  city  ami  hastened  to  join  their  fighting 
counirymen.  The  great  dependence  of  Kl  Zagal,  however, 
was  upon  t!ie  valor  cv'ia  loyalty  of  liis  cousin  and  brother-in- 
law.  Cid  Iliaya  Alnayar.Mvho  was  aleayde  of  Almcria,  —  a 
cavalier  experienced  in  warfare,  and  redoubtable  in  the  field. 
He  wrote  to  him  to  leave  Ahneria,  ami  rei)air,  with  all  si)eed, 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  IJazar.  Cid  lliaya  de})arted  im- 
mcdiaudy,  with  ten  thousand  of  the  bravest  Moors  in  the 
kingdom.  These  were  for  the  most  })art  hardy  mountaineers, 
tenij)ered  to  sun  and  storm,  and  tried   in   many  a  combat. 

'  Tliis  iiiiriii'  liiis  gi'iipnilly  Ihmmi  written  ("iili  Viiliyo.  Tlie  present  iiiotie  is  adopted 
on  tlie  ;nittu>rity  <pt' Aleaiitura  ill  Ills  lilstorv  of  (;raiKid;i;  who  appears  to  liave  de- 
rivcil  it  from  Aralile  Miaiiuscripts,  existliij;;  in  tlie  archives  of  the  inanpies  de  ('orverii, 
Jcscemlaiit  nf  (id  lliaya.  Tlu'  lalrer  ((  id  lliaya  was  «on  of  Alien  /eliiii,  a  decensecl 
prince  of  Aiineria.  and  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  celebrated  Aben  iiiid,  siir- 
liitincd  the  .iiiHt.  The  wife  of  (id  lliaya  was  sister  of  the  two  Moorish  >;(!iierals,  Aim  I 
Carini  and  Ueduan  Vune^'as,  and  like  them  the  I'riiit  of  the  iiniou  of  a  CJIirisliiiii 
itui(;ht,  l;on  I'edro  Vaiiegas,  with  Oetiinerieii,  a  Moorish  princess. 
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None  equalled  them  for  a  sally  or  a  skirmish,  i  iioy  woro 
adroit  in  executing  a  thousand  stratagems,  iunhuseaducs,  and 
evolutions.  Impetuous  in  their  assaults,  yet  govenicd  in  their 
utmost  fury  by  a  word  or  sign  from  their  commandor,  at  Uie 
sound  of  a  trumpet  they  would  check  themselves  in  tlie  midst 
of  their  career,  wheel  off  and  disperse ;  and  at  another  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  they  would  as  suddenly  reassemble  and  vutum 
to  the  attack.  They  were  upon  the  enemy  when  luast  ex- 
pected, coming  like  a  rushing  blast,  spreading  havoc  and  con- 
sternation, and  then  passing  away  in  an  instant;  so  tliat  when 
one  recovered  from  the  shock  and  looked  around,  Ixdiuld  uuili- 
in<.'  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  this  tempest  of  war,  but  a  cloud 
of  (,ust  and  the  clatter  of  retreating  liooi's.^ 

When  Cid  lliaya  led  his  train  of  ten  thousand  valiant  war- 
riors into  the  gates  of  IJaza,  the  city  rang  with  acclamaiiuns, 
and  for  a  time  the  inhabitants  thought  themselves  secure.  Kl 
Zagal,  also,  felt  a  glow  of  confidiniee,  notwithstanding  his  own 
vibsence  from  the  city.  ''Cid  Iliaya,"  said  he,  ''is  my  cousin 
and  my  brother-in-law ;  related  to  mo  by  blood  and  marriage, 
he  is  a  second  self :  happy  is  that  monarch  who  has  his  kin- 
dred to  command  his  armies." 

With  all  these  re-enforcemcnts  the  garrison  of  Baza  amount- 
ed to  above  twenty  thousand  men.  There  weie  at  this  tinio 
three  principal  leaders  in  the  city  :  —  ]\[oham'.iu'(l  Ibu  Hassan, 
surnamed  the  veteran,  who  was  military  governor  or  alcayile, 
an  old  Moor  of  great  experience  and  discreti(jn ;  the  sciHind 
was  Hamet  Abu  Zali,  who  was  ea])taiu  of  tlie  tn)0])S  statiouiMl 
ill  the  place  ;  and  the  third  was  Jlubec  Abdi!bar,  late  alcay  lo 
of  Zujar,  who  had  repaired  hither  with  the  retrains  of  his  var- 
rison.  Overall  these  Cid  lliaya  extuudsed  n  iqipreiuc  oui- 
mand,  in  consetpience  of  his  being  of  tlie  blood-zdyal,  ami  in 
the  especial  contidence  of  Muley  Abdullah  el  Zagai.  Jli;  was 
eloquent  and  ardtjp.t  in  (ruuncil,  and  fond  ot  striking  and  spli'ii- 
did  achievement"o  ;  but  he  was  a  little  prone  to  Ix;  carried  away 
by  the  exciteiuent  of  tlie  moment,  and  the  warmtli  of  his  iuui- 
giuatior*.  'J'iie  councils  of  war  of  these  comm;!,nders,  tliend'oiv, 
were  more  frequently  controlled  by  the  ojjiaions  of  tlie  (dd 
alcayde  Mohammed  Ibn  Ifassan,  for  wliuse  shrewdness,  cau- 
tion, and  experience,  Cid  lliaya  himself  felt  the  greatest  def- 
erence. 

The  citv  of  l>a7,a  was  sittiattid  in  a  great  valley,  eight  leagues 
in  length  and  three   in  breadth,  called  the   J'(jya,  or  l>asiii  (d' 
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Sierra  of  Xabalcohol,  tlio  streams  of  wliich,  collecting 
selves  into  two  rivers,  watered  and  I'erti 
The  city  was  built  in  the  plain;  one  part 
the  rocky  precipices  of  the  mountain,  and  by  a  powerful  cit 
adel ;  the  otlier  by  massive  walls,  studded  with  immense  tow- 
ers. It  had  suburbs  towards  the  plain,  imperfectly  fortified 
by  earthen  walls.  In  front  of  these  suburbs  extended  a  tract 
of  orchards  and  gardens  nearly  a  league  in  length,  so  thickly 
planted  as  to  resemble  a  continued  forest.  Here,  every  citi- 
zen who  could  afford  it,  had  his  little  plantation,  and  his  gar- 
den of  fruits  and  flowers  and  vegetables,  watered  by  canals 
and  rivulets,  and  dominated  by  a  small  tower  for  recreatioa 
or  defence.  This  wilderness  of  groves  and  gardens,  inter- 
sected in  all  parts  by  canals  and  runs  of  water,  and  studded 
by  above  a  thousand  small  towers,  formed  a  kind  of  protection 
to  this  side  of  the  city,  rendering  all  ap^)roach  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  perplexed. 

While  the  Christian  army  had  been  detained  before  the 
frontier  posts,  the  city  of  Baza  had  been  a  scene  of  hurried 
and  unremitting  preparation.  All  the  grain  of  the  surround- 
ing valley,  thougli  yet  unripe,  was  hastily  reaped  and  borne 
into  the  city,  to  prevent  it  from  yielding  sustenance  to  the 
enemy.  The  country  was  drained  of  all  its  supplies ;  flocks 
and  herds  were  driven,  bleating  and  bellowing,  into  the  gates; 
long  trains  of  beasts  of  burden,  some  laden  with  food,  others 
with  lances,  darts,  and  arms  of  all  kinds,  kept  ])ouring  into 
the  ])lace.  Already  were  munitions  collected  sufficient  for  a 
siege  of  fifteen  months ;  still  the  eager  and  hasty  preparation 
was  going  on,  when  the  army  of  Ferdinand  came  in  sight. 

On  one  side  might  be  seen  scattered  parties  of  foot  and 
horse  si)urring  to  the  gates,  and.  muleteers  hurrying  forward 
their  burdened  animals,  all  anxious  to  get  under  shelter 
before  the  gathering  storm ;  on  the  other  side,  the  cloud  of 
war  came  sweeping  down  the  valley,  the  roll  of  drum  or  clang 
of  trumpet  resounding  occasionally  from  its  deep  bosom,  or 
the  bright  glance  of  arms  flashing  forth,  like  vivid  lightning, 
from  its  columns.  King  Ferdinand  pitched  his  tents  in  tiie 
valley,  beyond  the  green  labyrinth  of  gardens.  He  sent  his 
heralds  to  summon  the  city  to  surrender,  promising  the  most 
favorable  terms  in  case  of  immediate  compliance,  and  avowing 
in  the  most  solemn  terms  his  resolution  never  to  abandon  the 
siege  until  he  had  possession  of  the  place. 

Ui)on   receiving  this   summons,  the  Moorish  commandera 
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lield  a  council  of  war.  Tlio  prince  Cid  I liaja,  indignant  at 
iiie  monac^c's  of  the  liing,  was  for  retorting  by  a  dt'daiatidu 
tiiat  tlie  garrison  never  would  surrender,  but  would  light  until 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  walls.  "  Uf  what  avail,"  said 
the  veteran  Mohammed,  "  is  a  declaration  of  the  kind,  which 
we  may  falsify  by  our  deeds  ?  Let  us  threaten  what  we  know 
we  can  perform,  and  let  us  endeavor  to  perform  more  than  we 
threaten." 

In  conformity  to  his  advice,  therefore,  a  laconic  reply  was 
sent  to  the  Christian  monarch,  thanking  him  for  his  offer  of 
favorable  terms,  but-  informing  him  that  they  were  placed  in 
the  city  to  defend,  not  to  surrender  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


';  ■ 


i; 


THE  BATTLE  OP  THE  GAKDENS  BEFORE  BAZA. 

When  the  reply  of  the  Moorish  commanders  was  brought 
to  king  Ferdinand,  he  prepared  to  press  the  siege  with  the 
utmost  rigor.  Finding  the  camj.  too  far  from  the  city,  and 
that  the  intervening  orchards  afforded  shelter  for  the  sallies 
of  the  Moors,  he  determined  to  advance  it  beyond  the  gar- 
dens, in  the  space  between  them  and  the  suburbs,  where  his 
batteries  would  have  full  play  upon  the  city  walls.  A  detach- 
ment was  sent  in  advance,  to  take  possession  of  ihe  gardens, 
and  keep  a  check  upon  the  suburbs,  o])posir.g  any  sally,  while 
the  encampment  should  be  formed  and  fortified.  The  varions 
commanders  entered  the  orchards  at  different  points.  The 
young  civaliers  marched  fearlessly  forward,  but  the  experi- 
enced veterans  foresaw  infinite  peril  in  the  mazes  of  this 
verdant  labyrinth.  The  Master  of  St.  Jago,  as  he  led  his 
trooj)S  into  the  centre  of  the  g  irdens,  exliorted  them  to  keep 
by  one  another,  and  to  press  forward  in  defiance  of  all  diill- 
culty  or  danger  ;  assuring  them  that  God  would  give  them  the 
victory,  if  they  attacked  hardily  and  persisted  resolutely. 

Scarce  had  they  entered  the  verge  of  the  orchards,  when  a 
din  of  drums  and  trumpets,  mingled  with  war-cries,  was  heard 
from  the  suburbs,  and  a  legion  of  Moorish  warriors  on  foot 
poured  forth  They  were  led  on  by  the  p,rine(!  Cid  Ilia}  a. 
H(!  saw  the  iuiminent  danger  of  the  city,  should  the  Christians 
gain  possession  of  the  orchards.     "Soldii'rs,"  he  cried,  '•  wo 
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liirht  for  life  and  liberty,  for  our  families,  our  couniry,  our 
lolijrion;'  nothing  is  left  for  us  to  depend  upon  i)ut  the 
stren,sj;th  of  our  hands,  the  courage  of  our  hearts,  and  the 
almiglity  protection  of  Allah."  The  Moors  answered  him 
witli  shouts  of  war,  and  rushed  to  the  encounter.  The  two 
hosts  met  in  the  midst  of  the  gardens.  A  chance-medley 
combat  ensued,  with  lances,  arquebuses,  cross-bows,  and  cime^ 
ters ;  the  perplexed  nature  of  the  ground,  cut  up  and  inters 
sected  by  canals  and  streams,  the  closeness  of  the  trees,  the 
multiplicity  of  towers  and  petty  edifices,  gave  greater  advan- 
tages to  the  Moors,  who  were  on  foot,  than  to  the  Christians, 
who  were  on  horseback.  The  Moors,  too,  knew  the  ground, 
with  all  its  alleys  and  passes ;  and  were  thus  enabled  to  lurk, 
to  sally  forth,  attack,  and  retreat,  almost  without  injury. 

The  Christian  commanders,  seeing  this,  ordered  many  of  the 
horsemen  to  dismount  and  fight  on  foot.  The  battle  then  be- 
came fierce  and  deadly,  each  disregarding  his  own  life,  provided 
he  could  slay  his  enemy.  It  was  not  so  much  a  general  battle 
as  a  multitude  of  petty  actions ;  for  every  orchard  and  garden 
had  its  distinct  contest.  No  one  could  see  farther  than  the 
little  scene  of  fury  and  bloodshed  around  him,  nor  know  how 
the  general  battle  fared.  In  vain  the  captains  exerted  their 
voices,  in  vain  the  trumpets  brayed  forth  signals  and  commands 
—  all  was  confounded  and  unheard  in  tlie  universal  din  and 
uproar.  No  one  kept  to  his  standard,  but  fought  as  his  own 
fury  or  fear  dictated.  In  some  places  the  Christians  had  the 
advantage,  in  others  the  Moors  ;  often,  a  victorious  party,  pur- 
suing the  vanquished,  came  upon  a  superior  and  triumphant 
force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fugitives  turned  back  upon  them 
in  an  overwhelming  wave.  Some  broken  remnants,  in  their 
termor  and  confusion,  fled   from   their  own  countrymen   and 


sought  refuge  among  their  enemies,  not  knowing  friend  from 
foe,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  groves.  The  Moors  were  more 
adroit  in  these  wild  skirmishings,  from  their  flexibility,  light- 
ness, and  agility,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  would 
disperse,  rally,  and  return  again  to  the  charge.^ 

The  hardest  fighting  was  about  the  small  garden  towers  and 
jKivilions,  which  served  as  so  many  petty  fortresses.  Each 
party  by  turns  gained  them,  defended  them  fiercely,  and  were 
(hiven  out;  many  of  the  towers  were  set  on  fire,  and  increased 
the  horrors  of  the  fight  by  the  wreaths  of  smoke  and  flame  in 

I  "  llli  (Miiuri)  pro  fortunis,  pro  libfirtate,  pro  Iaiibu8  patriis,  pro  vita  Uenlque  eet- 
;»biiiii."  —  Pietro  Miirtyr,  Kpist.  70. 
''  .MuriuiiH,  Ub.  25,  cup.  Vi. 
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winch  they  wrapped  the  f^roves,  and  l)y  the  shrieks  of  those 
who  were  burniiifj'. 

Several  of  the  Christian  cavaliers,  bewildered  by  the  u))roar 
and  confusion,  and  shocked  at  the  carnage  which  prevailed 
would  have  led  their  men  out  of  the  action ;  but  they  wen! 
entangled  in  a  labyrinth,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  retreat. 
While  in  this  perplexity,  Juan  I'erea,  the  standard-bearer  of 
one  of  the  squadrons  of  the  grand  cardinal,  had  his  arm 
carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball ;  the  standard  was  well-ni"h 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  when  Itodrigo  de  Mendoza. 
an  intrepid  youth,  natural  son  of  the  grand  cardinal,  rushed 
to  its  rescue,  through  a  shower  of  balls,  lances,  ami  arrows 
and,  bearing  it  aloft,  dashed  forward  with  it  into  the  hottest 
of  the  combat,  followed  by  his  shouting  soldiery. 

King  Ferdinand,  who  remained  in  the  skirts  of  the  orolianl, 
was  in  extreme  anxii^ty.  It  was  impossible  to  see  much  oT  the 
action,  for  the  multiplicity  of  trees  and  towers,  and  the  wrcatlis 
of  smoke;  and  those  who  were  driven  out  defeated,  or  oaiiie 
out  wounded  and  exhausted,  gave  different  accounts,  aeconl- 
ing  to  the  fate  of  the  partial  contiicts  in  which  they  had  Ix'eii 
engaged.  Ferdinand  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  animate 
and  encourage  the  troops  to  this  blind  encounter,  sending  re- 
enforcements  of  horse  and  foot  to  those  points  where  the  battle 
was  most  sanguinary  and  doubtful. 

Among  those  who  were  brought  forth  mortally  wouikIcmI  was 
Don  Juan  de  Luna,  a  youth  of  uncommon  merit,  greatly  j)rized 
by  the  king,  beloved  by  the  army,  and  recently  married  to 
Dona  Catalina  de  Urrea,  a  young  lady  of  distinguished 
beauty.^  'I'hey  laid  him  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  end(!avored 
to  stanch  and  bind  up  his  wounds  with  a  scarf  which  his  bride 
had  wrought  for  him ;  but  his  life-blood  flowed  too  j)rofiisoly ; 
and  while  a  holy  friar  was  yet  administering  to  him  the  last 
sacred  offices  of  the  church,  he  expired,  almost  at  the  feot  of 
his  sovereign. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  veteran  alcayde  Mohammed  Ibn 
Hassan,  surrounded  by  a  little  band  of  chieftains,  kept  an 
anxious  eye  upon  the  scene  of  combat  from  the  walls  of  the 
city.  For  nearly  twelve  hours  the  battle  had  raged  without 
intermission.  The  thickness  of  the  foliage  hid  all  the  partic- 
ulars from  their  sight ;  but  they  could  see  the  flash  of  swords 
and  glance  of  helmets  among  the  trees.  Columns  of  snioko 
rose  ill  every  direction,  while  the  clash  of  arms,  the  thundering 
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of  ribadoquines  and  arquebuses,  the  sliouts  and  cries  of  tlie 
(-oiiibatants,  and  the  groans  aiul  supplications  of  the  wounded, 
bespoke  the  deadly  conflict  waging  in  the  bosom  of  the  groves. 

They  were  harassed,  too,  by  the  shrieks  and  lamentations  of 
the  Moorish  women  and  children,  as  their  wounded  relatives 
were  brought  bleeding  from  the  scene  of  action  ;  and  were 
stunned  by  a  general  outcry  of  woe  on  the  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants,  as  the  body  of  lleduan  Zafarjal,  a  renegado  Christian, 
and  one  of  the  bravest  of  their  generals,  was  borne  breathless 
into  the  city. 

At  length  the  din  of  battle  approached  nearer  to  the  skirts 
of  the  orchards.  They  beheld  their  warriors  driven  out  from 
ainoiig  the  groves  by  fresh  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and,  after 
disputing  the  ground  inch  by  inch,  obliged  to  retire  to  a  place 
between  the  orchards  and  the  suburbs,  which  was  fortified 
with  palisadoes. 

The  Christians  immediately  plantel  opposing  palisadoes, 
and  established  strong  outposts  near  to  this  retreat  of  the 
Moors ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  king  Ferdinan  \  ordered  that 
his  encampment  should  be  pitched  within  the  hard-won 
orchards. 

Mohammed  Ibn  Hassan  sallied  forth  to  the  aid  of  the  prince 
Cid  Hiaya,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  this  formidable  position :  but  the  night  had 
closed,  and  the  darkness  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  any 
inij)ression.  The  Moors,  however,  kept  up  constant  assaults 
and  alarms,  throughout  the  night ;  and  the  weary  Christians, 
exhausted  by  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  the  day,  were  not 
allowed  a  moment  of  repose.^ 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

SIEGE   OF   BAZA  —  EMBARRASSMENTS    OP   THE   ARMT. 

The  morning  sun  rose  upon  a  piteous  scene,  before  the 
walls  of  Baza.  The  Christian  outposts,  harassed  throughout 
the  night,  were  pale  and  haggard;  while  the  multitudes  of 
slain  which  lay  before  their  palisadoes,  showed  the  fierce 
attacks  they  had  sustained,  and  the  bravery  of  their  defence. 

>  Pulgar,  put  3,  cap.  106,  107.  Cura  de  loa  Palacioe,  cap.  92.  Zurita,  lib.  20^ 
cap.  81. 
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Beyond  them  lay  Uio  jjroves  and  gardens  of  Baza ;  once 
I'avorite  resorts  lor  rccrcalion  and  didiglit  —  now,  a  scene  of 
horror  and  (h'sohition.  Tlic  towers  and  pavilions  were  smok- 
ing ruins;  the  canals  and  water-courses  were  discoloreil  witli 
blood,  and  choked  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  lien?  aiij. 
there,  tlie  ground,  deep  dinted  with  the  tramp  of  inuu  and 
steed,  and  plashed  and  slii)pery  with  gore,  showed  where  hud 
been  some  tierce  and  mortal  conflict  ;  while  the  bodies  of 
Moors  and  Christians,  ghastly  in  death,  lay  half  concealed 
among  the  matted  and  trampled  shrubs,  and  tiowers,  and 
herbage. 

Amidst  these  sanguinary  scenes  rose  the  Christian  tents, 
hastily  pitclu^d  among  the  gardens  in  the  preceding  evening. 
The  experience  of  the  night,  however,  and  the  forlorn  aspect 
of  everything  in  the  morning,  convinced  king  Ferdinand  of 
the  ])erils  and  hanlships  to  which  his  camp  must  be  exposed, 
in  its  present  situation;  and,  after  a  consultation  with  his 
])rincipal  (nivaliers,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  orchards. 

It  was  a  dangerous  movement,  to  extricat(!  his  army  from 
so  entangled  a  situation,  in  the  face  of  so  alert  and  daring  an 
enemy.  A  bold  front  was  therefore  kept  up  towards  the  city; 
achlitional  troops  wtire  ordered  to  the  advanced  posts,  and 
works  begun  as  if  for  a  settled  encampment.  Not  a  tent  was 
struck  in  th(>  gardens;  but  in  the  meantime,  the  most  active 
and  unremitting  exertions  were  made  to  remove  all  the  bag- 
gage and  furniture  of  the  camp  back  to  the  original  station. 

All  day,  the  Moors  beheld  a  formidable  show  of  war  main- 
tained in  front  of  the  gardens  ;  while  in  the  rear,  the  tops  of 
the  Christian  tents,  and  the  pennons  of  the  diiY(;rent  com- 
manders, were  seen  rising  above  the  groves.  Suddenly,  to- 
wards evening,  the  tents  sank  and  disappeared :  the  outposts 
broke  up  their  stations  and  withdrew,  and  the  whole  shadow 
of  an  encampment  was  fast  vanishing  from  their  eyes. 

The  ^^oors  saw  too  late  the  subtle  maiueuvre  of  king  Ferdi- 
nand. Cid  lliaya  again  sallied  forth  with  a  large  force  of 
horse  and  foot,  and  pressed  furiously  upon  the  Christians. 
The  latter,  however,  experienced  in  ^Moorish  attack,  retired  in 
close  order,  sometimes  turning  upon  tlu;  enemy  and  driving 
them  to  their  barricadoes,  and  then  ])ursuing  their  retreat.  In 
this  way  the  army  was  extricated,  without  much  further  loss, 
from  the  perilous  labyrinths  of  the  gardens. 

The  camp  was  now  out  of  danger;  but  it  was  also  too  dis- 
tant from  the  city  to  do  mischief,  while  the  Moors  could  sally 
forth  anil  return  without  hindrance.     The  king  called  a  coun- 
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1  of  war,  to  consider  in  what  manner  to  [)roceed.     The   niar- 
f  ('adi/.  was   lor  aliandonin;^;  tiie  .sicgt;  for  the   present. 


(lues 

tlio  phuH'  brin.i,'  too  stron;.;,  loo  we.;  <,Mrrisoned  and  jjrovitled, 
and  too  extcsnsivo  for  their  limited  forces  either  to  carry  it  by 
assault,  Of  invest  and  reiluco  it  by  famine;  while,  in  lingering 
Indbre  it,  the  army  would  l»e  exposed  to  the  usual  mahulies 
ami  sutfei'ings  of  besieging  armies,  and,  when  the  rainy  season 
came  on,  would  be  shut  up  by  the  swelling  of  the  rivers,  lie 
I'fconunendiMl,  instead,  that  tlu;  king  siu.)uld  throw  garrisons 
of  horse  and  iout  into  all  the  town.s  captured  in  the  neiglibor- 
liood,  and  leave  them  to  keej)  up  a  predatory  war  upon  J^>aza, 
while  he  should  overrun  and  ravage  all  the  country ;  so  that, 
ill  the  following  year,  iVlmt.-ria  and  Guadix,  having  all  their 
subject  towns  and  territories  taken  from  them,  might  bo 
starved  into  submission. 

J)on  Gutiere  de  Cardenas,  senior  commander  of  Lcot>,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that  to  abandon  the  siege  would  be 
construed  by  tin;  enemy  into  a  sign  of  weakness  and  irresolu- 
tion. It  would  give  new  sjiirits  to  the  partisans  of  Kl  Zagal, 
aiul  would  gain  to  his  standard  many  of  the  wavering  sub- 
jects of  ]>oabdil,  if  it  did  not  encourage  the  fickle  po|)ulace  of 
Granada  to  op(Mi  rebellion.  He  advised  therefore  that  the 
siege  should  be  prosecuted  with  vigor. 

The  pride  of  Ferdinand  jileaded  lii  favor  of  the  last  opinion; 
for  it  would  be  doubly  humiliating,  again  to  return  from  a 
eampaigu  in  this  part  of  the  Moorish  kingc'.om,  without  effect- 
ing a  blow,  lint  when  h(!  had  reflected  on  all  thai  his  army 
had  suffered,  and  on  all  that  they  must  suffer  should  the  siege 
continue  — especially  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  aregular 
supply  of  provisit)ns  for  so  numero\is  a  host,  across  a  great 
extent  of  rugged  and  mountainous  country  —  he  determined 
to  consult  the  safety  of  his  people,  aud  to  adopt  the  advice  of 
the  inar(|ues  of  Cadiz. 

Wlien  the  soldiery  heard  that  the  king  was  about  to  raise 
the  siege  in  mere  consideration  of  their  sufferings,  they  were 
filled  with  generous  enthusiasm,  and  entreated,  as  with  one 
voice,  that  the  siege  might  never  be  abandoned  until  the  city 
surrendered. 

I'erplexed  by  conflicting  counsels,  the  king  despatched  mes- 
sengers to  the  queen  at  Jaen,  re([uesting  her  advice.  Posts 
had  been  stationed  between  them,  in  such  manner  that  mis- 
sives from  the  camp  could  reach  the  queen  within  ten  hours. 
Isabella  sent  instantly  her  reply.  Slu^  left  the  policy  of  rais- 
ing or  coutiuuing  the  siege  to  the  decision  of  the  king  aud  his 
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cuptiiiiis;  l)Ut  should  tlioy  dt'torinino  to  porsovon',  sin-  iilcdir,,,) 
lii'iscir,   with  th<(  ;iitl  ol   (Jod,  to   r<ir\v;ii-d   thciii    iikmi.  iiiouov 
].rovisions,  and  all   othor  .sujjplii's,  until    the  city  shoulij  he 
taken. 

The  reply  of  the  queen  determined  Ferdinand  to  pcrsovore- 
anil  when  his  determination  was  made  known  to  the  army  it 
was  hailed  with  as  much  joy  as  if  it  had  been  tidiuga  uf  » 
victory. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


i    i 


\l^- 


SIEOE     OF      BAZA     CONTINUKD — HOW     KINO     FERDINAND    COM- 
PLKTKLY    INVKSTKD    THE    CITY. 

The  Moorish  prince  Cid  Iliaya  had  received  tidings  of 
the  doubts  and  discussions  in  the  Christian  camp,  anil  flat- 
tered himself  with  hopes  that  the  besie^'ing  army  would  sikmi 
retire  in  despair,  thougli  tlie  veteran  Mohammed  shook  his 
liead  with  incredulity.  A  sudden  movement,  one  morning,  in 
the  Christian  camp,  seemed  to  eoniirm  the  sanguine  hopi's  of 
the  prinee.  The  tents  were  struck,  the  artillery  and  baggaj,'*' 
were  conveyed  away,  and  bodies  of  soldiers  b(>gau  to  march 
along  the  valley.  The  momentary  gleam  of  triumj)]!  was  soon 
dispelled.  The  Catholic  king  had  merely  divided  his  host 
into  two  cam])S,  the  more  eti'ectually  to  distress  the  city. 
One,  consisting  of  four  thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand 
foot,  with  all  the  artillery  and  battering  engines,  took  post  on 
the  side  of  the  city  towards  tlie  mountain.  This  was  euni- 
manded  by  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  with  whom  were  Don  Alonzo 
de  Aguilar,  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero,  and  many  other 
distinguished  cavaliers. 

The  other  camp  was  commanded  by  the  king,  having  six 
thousand  horse  and  a  great  host  of  foot-soldiers,  the  hardy 
mountaineers  of  Biscay,  Guipuscoa,  Galicia,  and  the  Asturia.s. 
Among  the  cavaliers  wlio  were  with  the  king  were  the  brave 
count  de  Tendilla,  Don  Kodrigo  de  Mendoza,  and  I^on  Alonzo 
de  Cardenas,  Master  of  Santiago.  The  two  camps  were  wide 
asunder,  on  opj)Osite  sides  of  the  city,  and  between  them  lay 
the  thick  wilderness  of  orchards.  Hoth  camps  were  therefore 
fortified  by  great  trenches,  breastworks,  and  palisadoes.  The 
veteran  Mohammed,  as  he  saw  these  two  formiihable  camps 
glittering  on  each  side  of  the  city,  and  noted  the  well-known 
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far  removed  from  each  other  for  nuitual  succor  and  co-opera- 
tion;  and  the  forest  of  orchards  is  as  a  gulf  between  them." 
This  consolation  was  but  of  short  continuance.  Scarcely  were 
tlie  Christian  camps  fortified,  when  the  ears  of  the  Moorish 
farrison  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  innumerabh!  axes,  and 
the  crash  of  falling  trees.  They  looked  with  anxiety  from  their 
highest  towers,  and  beheld  their  favorite  groves  sinking  be- 
neath the  blows  of  the  Christian  pioneers.  Tlu;  >roors  sallied 
forth  with  tiiM-y  zeal  to  protect  their  beloved  ganlens,  and  the 
iiichards  in  which  they  so  much  delighted.  The  Christians, 
however,  were  too  well  supported  to  be  driven  from  their 
work.  Day  after  day,  the  gardens  became  the  scene  of  inces- 
sant and  bloody  skirmishings;  yet  still  the  devastation  of  the 
groves  went  on,  for  king  Ferdinand  was  too  W(dl  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  clearing  away  this  screen  of  woods,  not  to  bend 
all  his  forces  to  the  undertaking.  It  was  a  work,  however, 
of  gigantic  toil  and  patience.  The  trees  were  of  such  magni- 
tude, and  so  closely  set  together,  and  spread  over  so  wide  an 
extent,  that,  notwithstanding  four  thousand  men  were  em- 
ployed, they  could  scarcely  clear  a  strip  of  land  ten  j)aces 
hroad  within  a  day  ;  and  such  were  the  interruptions  from 
the  incessant  assaults  of  the  Moors,  that  it  was  full  forty 
days  before  the  orchards  were  completely  levelled. 

The  devoted  city  of  Haza  now  lay  stripped  of  its  beautiful 
covering  of  groves  and  gardens,  at  once  its  ornament,  its  de- 
light, and  its  protection.  The  besiegers  went  on  slowly  and 
surtdy,  with  almost  incredible  labors,  to  invest  and  isolate  the 
city.  They  connected  their  camps  by  a  deep  trench  across  the 
j)lain,  a  league  in  length,  into  which  they  diverted  the  waters 
of  tlie  mountain  streams.  They  protected  this  trench  by  jiali- 
sadoes,  fortified  by  lifteen  castles,  at  regular  distances.  They 
dug  a  deep  trench,  also,  two  leagues  in  length,  across  the 
mountain  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  reaching  from  camp  to  camp, 
and  fortified  it  on  each  side  with  walls  of  earth,  and  stone, 
and  wood.  Thus  the  Moors  were  enclosed  on  all  sides  by 
trenches,  palisadoes,  walls,  and  castles  ;  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  sally  beyond  this  great  line  of  circumvallation 
—  nor  could  any  force  (Uiter  to  their  su(!cor.  Ferdinand  made 
an  attiMn[)t,  likewise,  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  water  from  the 
city;  "  for  water,"  observes  the  worthy  Agapida,  "is  more 
necessary  to  these  infidels  than  bread,  making  use  of  it  in  re- 
peated daily  ablutions  enjoined  by  their  damnable  religion, 
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and  rmplovin.i,'  it  in  baths  .iiid  in  a  thousiuul  ot.lior  itllo  and  px- 
trava^MnL  niodcs,  of  wliiuli  wt;  Spanianlri  and  ClirisLiaii.s  uii^i, 
bnt  liltU"  acronnt." 

'I'hcre  was  a  nohlc  ((inntain  of  pnn'  water,  wliicdi  ;,mis1i(!(1  out 
at  till'  foot  of  llic  liill  Albohacu'n,  just  Ixdiind  tin- city.  'I'm. 
Moors  had  almost  a  sinu-rstitious  fondin.'ss  for  lliis  fountain, 
and  cliit'tly  dt'pi'ndod  upon  it  for  tln'ir  supplies.  lu'cciviur 
inlinialion  from  some  dcscrtj-rs,  of  the  pl:in  oi  kin;^'  I'"<'iiliiiaiiil 
to  j^ot  possession  of  tliis  pnudous  fountain,  tlu'v  sallitMl  U)yi\i 
at  niijht,  and  tlirt'W  up  such  pt)W('rful  worlds  upon  the  iiii|i(,'ii(l. 
ing  iiill,  aa  to  sot  all  attonipts  of  the   Christian  assailants  ut 
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CIIAITEU   XXIX. 

EXPLOIT   OF    HEKNANDO    VKHKA    DHL    I'ULfiAIt   ANI;  OTHKU 

CAVALIKUS. 

TirK  siege  of  liaza,  while  it  displayed  the  skill  and  science 
of  the  Christian  commanders.  gav(!  but  little  s(;opc  for  the  ad- 
venturous sj)irit  and  fliM'V  valor  of  the  you.i.Lj  !^!''inish  cavaliers. 
They  repin(;d  at  the  tedious  monotony  :iud  dull  sccurily  of 
tlieir  fortified  (samp,  and  longed  for  sonu'  soul-stirring  exploit 
of  difficulty  and  danger.  Two  of  tlie  most  spirited  of  these 
youthful  cavaliers  were  Franidsco  de  iJazan  and  Antonio  de 
Cueva,  the  latter  of  whom  was  son  to  the  duke  of  Albufpicnpic. 
As  they  were  one  day  seated  on  the  ramparts  of  the  eaiiip,  and 
venting  their  impatience  at  this  life  of  inaction,  they  were 
overheard  l)y  a  veteran  adalid,  one  of  those  scouts  or  ;^Miidos 
wlio  are  acquainted  with  all  parts  of  the  country.  "  Scnors," 
said  he.  '"if  you  wish  for  a  servi(;e  of  ])eril  and  profit,  if  you 
are  willing  to  pluck  the  lier}'  old  Moor  by  the  beard,  1  can  Icail 
you  to  wli'Te  you  may  put  your  mettle  to  the  j)roof.  Hard  by 
the  city  of  (iuadix,  are  certain  handets  rich  in  booty.  I  can 
conduct  you  by  a  way  in  whicdi  you  may  come  ujion  them  by 
surprise  ;  ami  if  you  are  as  cool  in  the  head,  as  you  an;  hot  in 
the  spur,  yf)u  mav  bear  off  your  s{)oils  from  under  the  very 
eyes  of  old  Kl  Zagal." 

The  idea  of  thus  making  booty  at  the  very  gates  of  (Iuadix, 
pleased  tlie  liot-spirited  youths.  These?  pred;it(jry  e.Kcnrsions 
were  fre(pnM)t  about  this  time;  and  the  Moors  of  I'adul.  .Mlnn- 
deu,  and  other  towns  of   the  Alpux.arras,  had  recently  harassed 
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the  (/hristian  territories  hy  expeditions  of  the  kind.  Franoisco 
de  liazan  and  Antonio  do  Cueva  soon  found  other  yonnj;  cava- 
hers  of  their  a^'e,  ea.Ljer  to  join  in  this  advinturc  ;  and  in  a 
little  wiiile,  they  liad  nearly  three  liundre.l  lior.se  and  two 
hundred  foot,  ready  eipiippecl  and  ea<;t!r  for  the  foray. 

Kee]dnj,'  their  destinatmn  seeret,  they  sallied  ont  of  tin- 
camp  on  th((  edt;e  of  an  evening,',  an<l,  )j;iiidt'd  hy  the  adalid. 
made  their  way  by  starli«,'lit  ihroii^di  the  most  secret  roads  of 
the  iiiountains.  In  this  way  tht-y  pressed  on  rapidly  day  and 
iHLjlil,  nntil  early  «)ne  morning',  hid'ore  eo(d<-(M-owiny,  they  fidl 
suddenly  upon  the  hamlets,  made  prisoners  of  tli  '  inhabitants, 
sacked  the  houses,  ravaged  the  fields,  and,  sweepiii-,'  throie^di 
till'  meadows,  ^'athen.'d  to<,'ether  all  the  flo(d<s  and  herds. 
Without  K'i^'J"n  tlienistdves  time  to  rest,  they  set  out  upon 
their  return,  niakiiif^  with  all  speed  for  the  mountains,  bofori; 
the  alarm  should  l)e  ,L,'iven  and  the  country  roused. 

Sever'il  of  the  henlsmen,  however,  had  tied  to  (Juadix,  and 
carried  tidinj^s  of  t\\v.  rava^'e  to  Kl  Zaijal.  'I'ho  beanl  of  old 
Mulcy  treml)led  with  ra.i^e ;  lie  immediately  s»'nt  out  six 
hundred  of  his  ehoi(!est  horse  and  foot,  with  orders  to  recover 
the  booty,  and  to  brinj,'  those  insolent  marauders  (laptive  to 
Guadix. 

The  Christian  cavaliers  were  nr<;in;^'  their  cavalgada  of 
cattle  anil  sheep  up  a  mountain,  as  fast  as  their  own  weari- 
ness would  permit,  when,  looking  back,  they  beheld  a  great 
cloud  of  dust,  and  presently  descried  the  turbaned  host  hot 
upon  their  traces. 

They  saw  that  the  Moors  were  superior  in  number;  they 
were  fresh  also,  both  man  and  steed,  whereas  both  they  and 
their  horses  were  fatigued  by  two  days  and  two  nights  of 
hard  marching.  Several  of  the  iiorsemen  therefore  gathered 
round  the  commanders,  and  proposed  that  they  should  relin- 
quish their  si)oil,and  save  themselves  byHight.  The  captains, 
Francisco  de  Bazau  and  Antonio  de  Oueva,  spurned  at  suidi 
craven  counsel.  "What!"  cried  they,  "abandon  our  prey 
without  striking  a  blow  ?  Leave  ow  i'oot-soldiers  too  in  the 
luridi,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  tlie  enemy?  If  any  one  gives 
such  counsel  through  fear,  lie  mistakes  the  course  of  safety; 
for  there  is  less  danger  in  j)resenting  a  bold  front  to  the  foe, 
than  in  turning  a  dastard  back  ;  and  fewer  men  are  killed  in 
a  brave  advance,  than  in  a  cowardly  retreat." 

Some  of  the  (cavaliers  were  touched  by  Idiese  words,  ami 
declared  that  they  would  stand  by  the  foot-soldiers  like  true 
compauious  iu  arms :  the  great  mass  of  the  jjarty,  however, 
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were  volunteers,  brought  together  by  cliance,  who  received  no 
pay,  nor  had  any  common  tie  to  koop  tliem  together  in  time 
of  danger.  The  pleasure  of  the  expedition  being  over,  each 
thought  but  of  his  own  safety,  regardless  of  his  companions. 
As  the  enemy  approached,  the  tumult  of  opinions  inercasi'd 
and  everything  was  in  confusion.  The  captains,  co  pm  ^l 
end  to  the  dispute,  ordered  the  standard-bearer  to  advance 
against  the  Moors,  well  knowing  that  no  true  cavalier  would 
hesitate  to  follow  and  defend  his  banner.  Tlie  standard- 
bearer  hesitated  —  the  troops  were  on  the  point  of  taking  to 
flight. 

Upon  this  a  cavalier  of  the  royal  guards  rode  to  tlie  front. 
It  was  Hernan  Perez  del  Tulgar,  alcayde  of  the  fortress  of 
Salar;  the  same  dauntless  ambassador  wlio  once  bore  to  the 
turbulent  people  of  Malaga  the  king's  summons  to  surroiulfr. 
Taking  off  a  liandkerchief  which  he  wore  round  his  head,  after 
the  Andalusian  fashion,  he  tied  it  to  tlie  end  of  a  lance  and 
elevated  it  in  the  air.  "Cavaliers,"  cried  he,  "why  do  ye 
take  weapons  in  your  hands,  if  you  de{>eud  upon  your  I'eet  for 
safety  ?  This  day  will  determine  who  is  the  brave  man,  and 
who  the  coward.  He  who  is  disposed  to  iight,  shall  not  want 
a  standard:  let  him  follow  this  handkerchief."  So  sayiiii;,  he 
waved  his  bannor,  and  spurred  bravely  against  the  Moors, 
His  example  shamed  some  and  tilled  others  with  generous 
emulation:  all  turned  with  one  accord,  and,  following  l'u!f,'ar, 
rushed  with  shouts  upon  the  enemy.  The  I\loors  scarcely 
waited  to  receive  the  shock  of  their  encounter.  Seized  with 
a  panic,  they  took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  with  great  slaughter.  Three  hundred  of  their 
dead  strewed  the  road,  and  were  stripped  and  desi)oilcd  by 
the  conquerors;  many  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  Christian 
cavaliers  returned  in  triumph  to  the  cam])  with  a  long  caval- 
gada  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  mules  laden  with  booty,  and 
bearing  before  them  the  singular  standard  which  had  con- 
ducted them  to  victory. 

King  Ferdinand  was  so  jdeased  with  the  gallant  action  of 
Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar  that  ho  immediately  conferred  on 
him  the  honor  of  knighthood;  using  in  the  ceremony  the 
sword  of  Diego  de  Aguero,  the  cai)tain  of  the  royal  guards; 
the  duke  of  Esculona  girded  one  of  his  own  gilt  spurs  nj.on 
his  heel,  and  the  graiid  master  of  Santiago,  the  eoinit  ih;  (!al)ra, 
and  (lonsalvo  of  Cordova  ottieiated  as  witnesses.  Kurtiicrniori', 
to  perpetuate  in  his  family  the  memory  of  his  ach'evtMnent, 
the  sovereigns  authorized  him  to  embiazon  ou  his  escutchuou 
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a  .golden  lion  in  an  azure  field,  hearing  a  lance  with  a  hantl- 
liondiief  at  the  end  of  it.  liouiul  the  border  of  the  oscutcheou 
were  depicted  the  eleven  aleaydes  vaiujuished  in  the  battle.* 
Tiie  foregoing  is  but  one  of  many  hardy  and  heroic  deeds  done 
by  this  brave  cavalier,  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors;  by 
wluch  he  gained  great  renown,  and  the  distinguished  appella- 
tion of  "■  El  de  las  hazanas,"  or  "  He  of  the  exploits."  * 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

CONTINUATION    OF   THE    SIKGE   OF   BAZA. 

Thk  Moorish  king  El  Zagal  mounted  a  tower  and  looked 
out  eagerly  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  Christian  marauders 
brought  captive  into  the  gates  of  Guadix;  but  his  spirits  fell, 
wlion  ho  beheld  his  own  troops  stealing  back  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  in  broken  and  dejected  parties. 

The  fortune  of  war  bore  hard  against  the  old  monarch ;  his 
mind  was  harassed  by  disastrous  tidings  brought  each  day 
from  Jiaza,  of  tlio  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
nunil)ers  of  the  garrison  slain  in  the  frequent  skirmishes.  He 
dared  not  go  in  person  to  the  relief  of  the  ]dace,  for  his 
presence  was  necessary  in  Guadix,  to  keep  a  cheek  upon  his 
nephew  in  Granada.  He  sent  re-enforcements  and  supjdies ; 
but  tliey  were  intercepted,  and  either  captured  or  driven  back. 
Still  his  situation  was  in  some  respects  preferable  to  that  of 
his  nephew  IJoabdil.  He  was  battling  like  a  warrior,  on  the 
last  f-'t"p  of  his  throne  ;  El  Chico  remained  a  kind  of  pensioned 
vassal,  in  the  luxurious  abode  of  the  Alhanibra.  The  chival- 
rous ]iart  of  the  inhabitants  of  Granada  could  not  but  compare 
the  geiu^rous  staiul  made  by  the  warriors  of  Baza  for  their 
country  and  thtnr  faith,  with  their  owr  time-serving  submis- 
sion to  the  yoke  of  an  unbeliever.  Every  account  they  re- 
ceived of  th(^  woes  of  liaza,  wrung  their  hearts  with  agony ; 
every  account  of  the  ox])loits  of  its  devoted  defenders,  brought 
blushes  to  their  cheeks.     Many  stole  forth  secretly  with  their 

■  Alnuitiira,  Hist,  do  (ir.init(la,  tomn  iv.,  cap.  IS.     Pulpnr,  Onn.,  pjirf  iii. 

'  llcni.in  or  Hernando  del  ruljiar,  the  liistorian,  secretary  to  (^ucen  Isabella,  is 
confduiidcd  with  tliis  cavalier,  by  some  writers,  lie  w.is  also'present  lit  the  siejie  of 
ilH^ik,  and  has  recounted  thin  transaction  lu  his  chronicle  of  thu  Catholic  sovertiigna, 
Ferdiuaud  and  Isabella. 
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weapons,  and  hastened  to  join  tlie  besieged  ;  and  tlie  partisans 
of  VA  Zagal  wrought  upon  the  patriotism  and  passions  of  the 
ri'iiiainder,  until  anotlicr  of  those  conspiracies  was  fonnod 
tiiat  were  continually  menacing  the  unsteady  throne  of  Gra- 
nada. It  was  concerted  by  the  conspirators,  to  assail  tlie 
Alhanibra  on  a  sudden,  slay  ]»oabdil,  assemble  the  troops,  and 
march  to  Guadix ;  where,  being  re-enforced  by  the  garrison  (,f 
that  place,  and  led  )n  by  the  old  warrior  monarch,  they  nii<'tit 
fall  with  overwhelm; '.j^  power  upon  the  Christian  army  before 
Baza. 

Fortunately  for  Boabdil,  he  discovered  the  conspiracy  ii  time 
and  the  heads  of  the  leaders  were  struck  off,  and  plticed  inion 
the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  — an  act  of  severity  unusual  with 
this  mild  and  wavering  monarch,  which  struck  terror  iiiLo  the 
disaffected,  and  produced  a  kind  of  mute  tranquillity  through- 
out the  city. 

Ferdinand  had  full  information  of  all  the  movements  and 
measures  for  the  relief  of  ]^)aza,  and  took  precautions  to  pre- 
vent them,  liodies  of  horsemen  helil  w:;^('h  in  tlie  mountain 
passes,  to  prevent  supplies,  and  intere(>j)t  any  generous  volun- 
teers from  Granada;  and  watch-towers  were  erected,  or  scouts 
])laeed  on  every  commanding  height,  to  give  the  alarm  at  the 
least  sign  of  a  hostile  turban. 

The  prince  Cid  Iliaya  and  his  brave  companions  in  arms 
were  thus  gradually  walled  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of  tlie 
world.  A  line  of  towers,  tlu;  battlements  of  which  bristl-'d 
with  troo{)S,  girded  their  city;  and  behind  tlu;  intervciiiiii; 
bulwarks  and  ])alisadoes,  ])assed  and  re})assed  continual  scjuad- 
rons  of  troo])S.  Week  after  week,  and  month  after  moiitli, 
]>assed  away,  but  Ferdinand  waited  in  vain  for  the  garrison  to 
be  either  terrified  or  starved  into  surrender.  Every  day  they 
sallied  forth  with  the  S])irit  and  alacrity  of  troops  higli  fed, 
and  flushed  with  confidence.  "  The  Cliristian  monarch."  said 
the  veteran  Mohammed  Ibn  Hassan,  "builds  his  hopes  upon 
our  growing  faint  and  desponding  —  we  must  manifest  unusual 
cheerfulness  and  vigor.  Wluix  would  be  rashness  in  other  ser- 
vice, becomes  prudence  with  us."  The  prince  Cid  Iliaya  agreed 
with  him  in  opinion,  and  sallied  forth  with  his  trooi)S  ujioii  all 
kinds  of  harebrained  ex])loits.  They  laid  ambushes,  concerted 
sur])rises,  and  made  the  most  desperate  assaults.  The  great 
extent  of  the  Christian  works  rendered  them  weak  in  many 
parts  :  against  these  the  floors  directed  their  attacks,  suddenly 
breaking  into  them,  making  a  hasty  ravage,  and  bearing  of! 
their  booty  in  triumph  to  the  city.     Sometimes  they  vuuld 
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sally  forth  by  passes  and  clefts  of  tlie  mountain  in  the  rear  of 
the  (iity,  which  it  was  ditlieult  to  guard,  and,  hurrying  down 
into  the  plain,  swe(!i)  off  all  cattle  and  sheep  that  were  grazing 
near  tiie  suburbs,  and  all  stragglers  from  the  camp. 

These  partisan  sallies  brought  on  many  sharp  and  bloody 
encount(>rs,  in  some  of  which  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  and  the 
alcavde  de  los  Donzeles  distinguished  tlu'inselves  greatly. 
During  one  of  these  hot  skirmishes,  which  happened  on  the 
skirts  of  the  mountain,  about  twilight,  a  cavalier,  named  Martin 
Galindo,  beheld  a  jxnverful  Moor  dealing  deadly  blows  about 
iiiiii,  and  making  great  havoc  among  the  Christians.  Galindo 
pressed  forward,  and  challenged  him  to  single  combat.  The 
Moor  was  not  slow  in  answering  the  call.  Couching  their 
lances,  they  rushed  furiously  upon  each  other.  At  the  first 
shock  the  Moor  was  wounded  in  the  face,  and  borne  out  of  h'n 
saddle.  Before  Galindo  could  check  his  steed,  and  turn  from 
his  career,  the  Moor  sprang  upon  his  feet,  recovered  his  lance, 
and,  rushing  upon  him,  wounded  him  in  the  head  and  the  arm. 
Though  Galindo  was  on  horseback  anC  the  Moor  on  fc  it,  yet 
such  was  the  prowess  and  address  oi  the  latter,  tliat  the 
Christian  knight,  being  disabh  T  in  the  arm,  was  in  the 
utmost  peril,  when  his  comrades  hastened  to  his  assistance. 
At  their  apj)roach,  the  valiant  pagan  retreated  slowly  up  the 
rocks,  keeping  them  at  bay,  until  he  found  himself  among  his 
companions. 

Several  of  the  young  Spanish  cavaliers,  stung  by  the  triumph 
of  this  Moslem  knight,  would  have  challenged  others  of  the 
Moors  to  single  combat;  but  king  Ferdinand  prohibited  all 
vaunting  encounters  of  the  kind.  He  forbade  his  troops,  also, 
to  provoke  skirmishes,  well  knowing  that  the  Moors  were  more 
dexterous  than  most  people  in  this  irregular  mode  of  fighting, 
and  were  better  acquainted  with  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

HOW    TWO    FRTARS    FROM    THK    HOLY    LAND    ARRIVED    AT    THB 

CAMP. 

Wun,E  the  holy  Christian  army  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agar 
pid;i,)  was  thus  beleaguering  this  inlidtd  city  of  Baza,  there 
lode  into  the  camp,  one  day,  two  reverend  friars  of  the  order 
of  Saint  Francis.     One  was  of  portly  person,  and  authorita- 
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live  ;iir;  lu;  bi'sl  rode  a  goodly  steed,  well  conditionod  and  woll 
(^iilKirisoiied  ;  uiiile  his  companion  rode  beside  him,  u[)()ii  a 
humble  hack,  ]K)orly  accoutred,  and,  as  he  rode,  he  scarcely 
raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  but  maintained  a  meek  and 
lowly  air. 

The  arrival  of  two  friars  in  the  camp  was  not  a  matter  of 
much  note,  for  in  these  holy  wars  the  church  militant  contin- 
ually  mingled  in  the  affray,  and  helmet  and  cowl  were  always 
seen  together;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  these  wortliv 
saints-errant  were  from  a  far  country,  and  on  a  mission  of  great 
import. 

They  were,  in  truth,  just  arrived  from  the  Holy  Land,  being 
two  of  the  saintly  men  who  kept  vigil  over  the  se[)ulclire  of 
our  blessed  Lord  at  Jerusalem.  He  of  the  tall  and  ])ortly  form 
and  commanding  presence,  was  Fray  Antonio  Millan,  prior  of 
the  Franciscan  convent  in  ths  holy  city.  He  had  a  full  and 
florid  countenance,  a  sonorous  voice,  and  was  round,  and  swell- 
ing, aiul  copious  in  las  periods,  like  one  accustomed  to  ha- 
rangue, and  to  be  listened  to  with  deference.  His  companion  was 
small  and  spare  in  form,  pale  of  visage,  and  soft  and  silken  and 
almost  whis})ering  in  speech.  "  He  had  a  humble  and  lowly 
way,"  says  Agapida,  "evermore  bowii>g  the  head,  as  became 
one  of  his  calling."  Yet  he  was  one  of  fV .  most  active,  zeal- 
ous, and  «;ffoctive  brothers  of  the  convent ;  and  when  he  raised 
his  small  black  eye  from  the  earth,  there  was  a  keen  ;;lance 
out  of  the  corner,  which  showed,  that  though  har-.iiess  as  a 
dove   he  was  nevertheless  as  wise  as  a  serpent. 

Those  holy  men  had  come  on  a  momentous  embassy  from 
the  grand  soldan  of  Egypt ;  or,  as  Agapida  terms  him  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  the  soldan  of  Babylon.  Tiie  league  which 
had  been  made  between  that  potentate  and  his  arch-foo  the 
Grand-Turk  P>ajazet  11.,  to  unite  in  arms  for  the  sai.ation  of 
Granada,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  ])revious  chapter  of  tins 
(diroiiiide,  had  come  to  luiught.  The  infidel  jirinces  had  again 
taken  up  arms  against  each  other,  and  had  relapsed  into  their 
ancient  liostility.  Still  the  grand  soldan^  as  head  of  the  whole 
Mosli'iu  religion  considcM'cd  him?elf  bound  to  preservi!  the 
Kingdom  of  Granada  from  the  gras])  of  unbelievers.  He  de- 
spatched, therefore,  these  two  holy  friars  with  letters  to  the 
(Jastiliau  sovereigns,  as  well  as  to  the  jtope  ami  to  the  king  of 
^Sajdes,  rem-  nstrating  against  the  evils  done  to  the  Mnors  of 
the  kingdom  of  Granada,,  who  \vere  of  his  faith  aiul  kindicd; 
whereas  it  was  well  known  that  great  nnm))ers  of  Christians 
were  indulgeil  and  protected  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
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property,  their  liberty,  aiul  their  faith,  in  liis  dominions.  He 
insisted,  therefore,  that  this  war  should  cease  ;  that  the  Moors 
of  Granada  should  be  reinstated  in  the  territory  of  which  they 
had  been  dispossessed ;  otherwise  he  threatened  to  put  to  death 
all  the  Christians  beneath  his  sway,  to  demolish  their  convents 
and  tiMuples,  and  to  destroy  the  holy  sepulchre, 

Tliis  fearful  menace  had  spread  consternation  among  the 
Christians  of  Palestine  ;  and  when  the  intrepid  Fray  Antonio 
Millan  and  his  lowly  companion  departed  on  their  mission, 
they  were  accompanied  far  from  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  by  an 
anxious  throng  of  brethren  and  disciples,  who  remained  watch- 
ing' them  with  tearful  eyes,  as  long  as  they  were  in  sight. 

TlH\se  holy  anibassadors  were  received  with  great  distinction 
by  king  Ferdinand ;  for  men  of  their  cloth  had  ever  Ingh  honor 
and  consideration  in  his  court.  He  had  long  and  frequent  con- 
versations with  them,  about  the  Holy  Land;  the  state  of  the 
Christian  church  in  the  dominions  of  the  grand  soldan,  and  of 
the  policy  and  conduct  of  that  arch-infidel  towards  it.  The 
portly  ])rior  of  the  Franciscan  convent  was  full,  and  round, 
and  oratorical,  in  his  replies  ;  and  the  king  expressed  himself 
much  i)leascd  with  the  eloquence  of  his  periods  ;  but  the  politic 
monarcli  was  observed  to  lend  a  close  and  attentive  ear  to  the 
whispering  voice  of  the  lowly  companion,  *'  whose  discourse," 
adds  Agapida,  "  though  modest  and  low,  was  clear  and  Huent, 
and  full  of  subtle  wisdom."  These  holy  friars  had  visited 
Rome  in  their  journeying,  where  they  had  delivered  the  letter 
of  the  soldan  to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  His  holiness  had  writ- 
ten by  them  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  requesting  to  know 
wliat  reply  they  had  to  offer  to  this  demand  of  the  Oriental 
potentate. 

Tlie  king  of  Naples  also  wrote  to  them  on  the  subject,  but 
in  wary  terms.  He  inquired  into  the  cause  of  this  war  with 
the  ]\loors  of  Granada,  and  expressed  great  marvel  at  its 
events,  as  if  (says  Agapida)  both  were  not  notorious  through- 
out all  the  Christian  world.  "  Nay,"  adds  the  worthy  friar 
witli  becoming  indignation,  "he  uttered  opinions  savoring  of 
little  better  than  damnable  heresy  ;  —  for  he  observed,  that 
although  the  Moors  were  of  a  different  sect,  they  ought  not  to 
be  maltreated  without  just  cause  ;  and  hinted  that  if  the  Cas- 
tilian sovereigns  did  not  suffer  any  crying  injury  from  the 
Moors,  it  would  be  improj)er  to  do  anything  wnich  might 
draw  great  damage  upon  the  Christians  :  as  if,  when  once  the 
swonl  of  the  faith  was  drawn,  it  ought  ever  to  be  sheathed 
until   this   scum   of  heathendom   were   utterly  destroyed  or 
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(Irivon  from  tlie  land.  But  this  inoiinrc]),"  lie  contitmos, "  wj^, 
more  kindly  disposed  towards  the  inlideis  tliaii  was  liniu'stiuui 
lawful  in  a  Christian  prince,  and  was  at  that  very  time  in 
league  with  the  soldau  against  their  common  enemy  the  Gniul 
Turk." 

These  pious  sentiments  of  the  truly  Catholic  Agapida,  arc 
echoed  by  I'adre  Mariana,  in  his  history  ;  ^  but  tlie  wortliy 
chronicler  Pedro  Abar(\'i  attributes  the  interference  of  ih,. 
king  of  Naples,  not  to  lack  of  orthodoxy  in  religion,  but  to  an 
excess  of  worldly  policy  ;  he  being  ap{)rehensive  that,  slioulil 
Ferdinand  conquer  the  Moors  of  Granada,  he  miglit  have  tiuir 
and  means  to  assert  a  claim  of  the  house  of  Aragon  to  tln' 
crown  of  Naples. 

"  King  Ferdinand,"  continues  the  worthy  father  1  Vdro  Ahar- 
ca,  "  was  no  less  master  of  dissiniulatit)n  than  Ids  cousin  of 
Naples;  so  he  replied  to  him  with  the  utmost  suavity  of  man- 
ner, going  into  a  miinite  and  patient  vindication  of  the  war. 
and  taking  great  apparent  pains  to  iuftjrni  him  of  tliosf  lliiiiL^s 
which  all  the  world  knew,  but  of  which  the  other  [(rctciniiHl 
to  be  ignorant.''^  At  the  same  time  he  sootlied  his  stjliciiuilc 
about  the  fate  of  the  Christians  in  the  emi)ire  of  the  grand 
soldau,  assuring  him  that  the  great  revenue  extorted  from 
them  in  rents  and  tributes,  would  be  a  certain  protection 
against  the  threatened  violence. 

To  the  pope  he  made  the  usual  vindication  of  the  war;  that 
it  was  for  the  recovery  of  ancient  territory,  usurped  by  tlu; 
Moors  ;  for  the  punishment  of  wars  and  violences  iniiii'tud 
ui)on  the  Christians;  and  Hnally,  that  it  was  a  holy  crusade 
for  the  glory  and  advancement  of  the  church. 

'•It  was  a  truly  edifying  sight,"  says  Agapida,  "to  behold 
these  friars,  after  they  had  had  their  auditMice  of  the  kin,'. 
moving  about  the  camp  always  surrounded  by  nobles  and 
cavaliers  of  high  and  martial  renown.  These  were  insatiable 
in  their  questions  about  the  Holy  Land,  the  state  of  the  sepul- 
clire  of  our  Lord,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  devoted  bretlnvn 
who  guarded  it,  and  the  pious  j)ilgrims  who  resorted  there  to 
pay  their  vows.  The  portl}'  {)rior  of  the  convent  wo\dd  stand 
with  lofty  and  shining  coiuitenaiuui  in  th(>  midst  of  thesi;  iron 
warriors,  and  declaim  with  resounding  (dofjuence  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  sepulchre  ;  but  the  humbler  brother  would  ever 
and  anon  sigh  deejdy,  and  in  low  tones  ut.ter  some  tale  of  ^-uf- 
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fering  and  outragr;,  at  wliich  his  steel-(dad  liearers  wouhl  grasp 
the  liilts  of  their  swords,  aud  mutter  between  their  clinehed 
teeth  prayers  lor  another  crusaile." 

The  pious  friars,  having  tinislied  their  mission  to  the  king, 
and  been  treated  with  all  due  ilistinetion,  took  their  leave  aM(l 
wended  their  way  to  Jaen  to  visit  the  most  Catholic  of  queens. 
Isabella,  whose  heart  was  the  seat  of  piety,  i.-eeived  t  hem  as 
sacred  men,  invested  with  more  than  human  lUgnity.  JJuring 
their  residence  at  Jaen,  they  were  continually  in  the  royal 
presence;  the  respectable  prior  of  the  convent  moved  and 
melted  the  ladies  of  the  court  by  his  florid  rhetoric,  but  his 
lowly  companion  was  observed  to  have  continual  access  to  the 
royal  ear.  That  saintly  and  soft-spoken  messenger  (says 
Afapid.'i)  received  the  reward  of  his  humility  ;  for  the  (pieen, 
moved  by  his  frequent  representations,  made  in  all  modesty 
and  lowliness  of  spirit,  granted  a  yearly  sum  in  perpetuity, 
of  one  thousand  ducats  in  gold,  for  the  support  of  the  monks 
of  the  convent  of  the  holy  sepulchre.^ 

Moreover,  on  the  departure  of  these  holy  ambassadors,  the 
excellent  and  most  Catholic  queen  delivered  to  them  a  veil 
devoutly  embroidered  with  her  own  royal  hands,  to  be  placed 
over  the  holy  sepulclire  ;  —  a  precious  and  inestimable  ])res- 
eut,  which  called  forth  a  most  eloquent  tribute  of  thanks  from 
the  portly  prior,  but  which  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  his 
lowly  companion.^ 


'  "  Till  ivpyna  dio  a  los  Frayles  mil  liucados  dc  rciita  cado  ano  para  el  siisfcnto  do 
Ins  rvli);iosos  del  saiito  wcpiilcro,  ()ii('  cs  I.i  tncjnr  liiiiosiia  y  siistciito  ijiio  liasta  iiups- 
tro<  dias  ha  qiirdado  a  cstDS  rrliiriosos  dc  (icrusalcin  :  jiara  doiidc  les  dio  la  Iti'viia  un 
vclolabrado  por  siis  iiianox,  pa' a  poniT  I'liL-iina  dc  la  santa  si'pultura  del  Sefioi."  — 
(Jariha!/,  Coiiipi'iid.  Mist.  lib.  18,  cap.  ."iC. 

'  It  i.'«  proper  to  iniMitioii  thi'  result  of  this  mission  of  the  two  friars,  and  which 
tlip  worthy  Apapida  has  neglected  to  record.  At  a  subseciuent  period,  the  (Catholic 
soviTcifitis  sent  the  distinguished  historian,  I'ietro  Martyr,  of  ,\iif.'l(ria,  as  ainbas- 
Mdor  to  tlie  grand  aoldan.  That  able  man  made  such  representations  a-!  were  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  the  Oriental  potentate,  lie  also  obtained  from  him  the  reniia- 
sion  of  many  exactions  and  extortions  heretofore  practised  ujioii  (Jlirislinii  pilcrinis 
visitiiiff  the  holy  sepulchre;  wliicli,  it  is  jiresumed,  had  been  pently  but  oojetitly  de- 
t.iili'il  to  the  monarch  by  the  lowly  friar.  I'ietro  Maitvr  wrote  an  account  of  his 
embassy  to  the  grand  soldan  —a  work  greatly  esteemed  by  the  learned,  aud  contain- 
ing much  carious  iaformatiou.    It  is  entitled,  De  Legatwiie  Jiabylonica. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

HOW  QUEEN    ISABELLA    DEVISED    MEANS    TO    SUITLY  THE  AHMY 

WITH    i'KOVISlONS. 

It  has  boen  the  custom  to  laud  the  couduot  and  address  of 
king  Ferdinand,  in  this  most  arduous  and  i)rutra(;tod  war;  but 
the  sage  Agapida  is  more  disposed  to  give  credit  to  the  coun- 
sels and  measures  of  the  queen,  who,  he  observes,  tluMigli  less 
ostensible  in  action,  was  in  truth  the  very  soul,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, of  this  great  enterprise.  While  king  Ferdiiuind  wiis 
bustling  in  his  camp  and  making  a  glittering  display  witli  liis 
gallant  chivalry,  she,  surrounded  by  her  sain  ly  counsellors,  iu 
the  episcopal  palace  of  Jaen,  was  devising  ways  and  nuaiis  to 
keep  the  king  and  his  army  in  existence.  81ie  \vm\  [)h(l(,'cHl 
herself  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  men,  and  money,  and  provis- 
ions, until  the  city  should  be  taken.  The  hardships  of  tlie 
siege  caused  a  fearful  waste  of  life,  but  the  suj)i)ly  of  incii  \v;is 
the  least  difficult  part  of  her  undertaking.  So  beloved  was  tlie 
queen  by  the  chivalry  of  Spain,  that  on  her  calling  on  them  for 
assistance,  not  a  grandee  or  cavalier  tliat  yet  lingurrd  at  home, 
but  either  repaired  in  person  or  sent  forces  tj  the  camp;  the 
ancient  and  warlike  families  vied  with  each  other  in  marshal- 
ling forth  their  vassals,  and  thus  the  besieged  IMoors  bchclil 
each  day  fresh  troops  arriving  before  their  city,  and  mw 
ensigns  and  pennons  displayed,  emblazoned  with  arms  well 
known  to  the  veteran  warriors. 

But  the  most  arduous  task  was  to  keep  up  a  regular  supply 
of  provisions.  It  was  not  the  army  alone  that  had  to  be  sup- 
ported, but  also  the  captured  towns  and  their  garrisons;  fur 
the  whole  country  around  them  had  been  ravaged,  and  the 
conquerors  were  in  danger  of  starving  in  the  midst  of  the  land 
they  had  desolated.  To  transport  the  daily  sui)plies  fur  such 
immense  numbers,  was  a  gigantic  undertaking,  in  a  country 
where  there  was  neither  water  conveyance  nor  roads  fur  car- 
riages. Everything  had  to  be  borne  by  beasts  of  burden  over 
rugged  and  broken  paths  of  the  mountains,  and  through  dan- 
gerous defiles,  exposed  to  the  attacks  and  plunderings  of  the 
Moors. 

The  wary  and  calculating  merchants,  accustomed  to  supply 
the  army,  shrunk  from  engaging,  at  their  own  risk,  in  so 
hazardous  an  undertaking.     Tlie  queen  the r(; fore  hired  four- 
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teen  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  and  ordered  all  tho  wheat  and 
barley  to  be  bought  up  in  Andalusia  ami  in  the  domains  of 
the  knights  of  Santiago  and  (JalaL-ava.  She  intrusted  the 
administration  of  these  sui)i)lit!s  to  able  and  eontidential  per- 
sons. Some  were  employed  to  eolleet  the  grain  ;  others,  to 
take  it  to  the  mills  ;  others,  to  superintend  the  grinding  and 
delivery  ;  and  others,  to  convey  it  to  the,  camp.  To  every  two 
liuudi'cd  animals  a  muleteer  was  allotted,  to  take  charge  of 
them  on  the  route.  Thus,  great  lines  of  convoys  were  in  con- 
stant movement,  traversing  to  and  fro,  guarded  by  large  bodies 
of  troops,  to  defend  them  from  hovering  parties  of  the  Moors. 
>^ot  a  single  day's  intermission  was  allowed,  for  the  army 
depended  upon  the  constant  arrival  of  these  supplies  for  daily 
food.  The  grain,  when  brought  into  the  camp,  was  deposited 
in  an  immense  granary,  and  sold  to  the  army  at  a  fixed  price, 
which  was  never  (dther  raised  or  lowered. 

Incredible  were  the  expenses  incurred  in  these  supplies;  but 
the  ([ueen  had  ghostly  advisers,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  art 
of  Rt'tting  at  the  resources  of  the  country.  Many  worthy  j)rel- 
ates  o|)ened  the  deep  purses  <d'  the  church,  and  furnished 
loans  from  the  revenues  of  their  dioceses  and  convents;  and 
their  pious  contributions  were  eventually  rewarded  by  Trovi- 
(lence  a  hundred  fold.  Merchants  and  other  wealthy  individ- 
uals, confident  of  the  punctual  faith  of  the  queen,  advanced 
large  sums  on  the  security  of  her  word;  many  noble  families 
lent  tludr  plate,  without  waiting  to  be  asked.  The  queen  also 
sold  certain  annual  rents  in  inheritance  at  great  sacrifices, 
assigning  the  revenues  of  towns  and  cities  for  the  payment. 
Fiiulini,'  all  this  insuthcient  to  satisfy  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture, she  sent  her  gold  and  plate  and  all  her  jewels  to  the  cities 
of  Valencia  and  Barcelona,  where  they  were  pledged  for  a  great 
amount  of  money,  which  was  immediately  appropriated  to  keep 
up  the  supplies  of  the  army. 

Thus,  through  the  wonderful  activity,  judgment,  and  enter- 
prise of  this  lieroio  and  magnanimous  woman,  a  great  liost, 
encamped  in  the  heart  of  a  warlike  country,  accessible  only 
over  mountain  roads,  was  maintained  in  continual  abundance. 
Nor  was  it  supplied  merely  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life.  The  poweiful  escorts  drew  merchants  and  artificers 
from  all  parts,  to  re})air,  as  if  in  caravans,  to  this  great  mili- 
tary market.  In  a  little  while,  the  liamp  abounded  with  trades- 
men and  artists  of  all  kinds,  to  administer  to  the  luxury  and 
ostentation  of  the  youthful  chivalry.  Here  might  be  seen 
cumiing  artificers  iu  steel,  and  accomplished  armorers,  achiev- 
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ing  those  rare  and  sumptuous  Ki-iniots  ami  cuirasst^s,  richly 
gilt,  inlaid,  and  embossed,  in  wliicli  th(!  Spiiuisli  cavaliers 
delighted.  Saddlers  and  harness-makers  and  liursc-iiiilliners 
also,  were  there,  whose  tents  glittered  with  .i,'()ri,'e(m,s  housiin's 
and  caparisons.  The  merchants  spread  fortli  their  sumptuous 
silks,  cloths,  brocades,  iiiu;  linen,  and  tapestry.  Tlie  tents  of 
the  nobility  were  prodigally  decorated  with  all  kimls  (d  the 
richest  stuffs,  and  dazzled  th»  eye  with  their  nia;,'iiiru'cuco: 
nor  could  the  grave  looks  ami  grave  speeches  of  king  Kenliuaiid 
prevent  his  youtai'ul  cavaliers  from  vying  with  each  other  in  tht) 
splendor  of  their  dresses  and  caparisons,  on  all  occasions  of 
parade  and  ceremony. 
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OF    THE    D1SA8TEKS    WMIOII    ItKKKLL    TUB    (;AMP. 

While  the  Christian  camp,  thus  gay  and  gorgeous,  spread 
itself  out  like  a  holiday  pageant  before  the  walls  oi  ilaza  — 
while  a  long  line  of  beasts  of  burden,  laden  with  provisions 
and  luxuries,  were  seen  descending  the  valley  from  mcjining 
till  night,  and  pouring  into  the  camp  a  continued  stream  of 
abundance,  —  the  unfortunate  garrison  found  their  resources 
rapidly  wasting  away,  aiul  famine  already  began  to  i)ineh  the 
peaceful  part  of  the  community. 

Cid  Hiaya  had  acted  with  great  spirit  and  valor,  as  long  as 
there  was  any  prospect  of  success;  but  he  began  to  lose  liis 
usual  fire  and  animation,  and  was  observed  to  \ydvA:  the  walls 
of  Baza  with  a  pensive  air,  casting  many  a  wistful  look 
towards  the  Cliristian  camp,  and  sinking  into  profomul  rcverios 
and  cogitations.  The  veteran  alcayde,  iMoliumnied  ll)ii  Has- 
san, noticed  these  desponding  moods,  and  I'lideavored  to  rally 
the  spirits  of  the  prince.  ''  The  rainy  season  is  at  liaiul,"' 
would  he  cry;  "the  floods  will  soon  pour  down  from  the 
mountains;  the  rivers  will  overflow  their  l)anks,  and  iiniinlate 
the  valleys.  The  Christian  king  already  begins  to  waver ;  lie 
dare  not  linger,  and  encountei-  such  a  season,  in  a  plain  cut 
up  by  canals  and  rivulets.  A  single  wintry  sturni  froni  our 
mountains  would  wash  awny  his  canvas  city,  and  sweep  oil 
those  gay  pavilions  like  wreaths  of  snow  before  th(!  blast." 

The   prince   Cid    Hiaya  took   heart   at  these  words,  aud 
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oonntod  the  days  as  they  passed  until  tlie  stormy  season  should 
ooinnieiiec.  As  he  watched  the  Christian  eaiiip,  he  beheld  it 
one  morning  in  universal  commotion  :  there  was  an  unusual 
sound  of  hammers  in  every  part,  as  if  sonu!  new  en^'incs  of  war 
were  constructing.  At  leni;th,  to  Ids  astonishment,  the  walls 
and  roofs  of  liouses  began  to  ai)pear  aliovt!  the  bulwarks,  In  a 
little  while,  there  were  above  a  thousand  ediiiees  of  wood  and 
jihister  erected,  covered  with  tiles  taken  from  the  demolished 
towers  of  the  orchards,  and  bearing  the  i)eniiuns  of  various 
conimanders  and  cavaliers;  whili!  the  common  soldiery  con- 
structed huts  of  clay  and  branches  of  trees,  thatcdietl  with 
straw.  Thus,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Moors,  within  four  days 
the  light  tents  and  gay  pavilions  whi(di  had  whitened  their  hills 
and  plains,  passed  away  like  summer  clouds,  and  tin;  unsubstan- 
tial camp  assumed  the  solid  appearance  of  a  city  laid  out  into 
streets  and  squares.  In  the  centre  rose  a  large  edifice  whi  ,h 
overlooked  the  whole  ;  and  the  royal  standard  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  proudly  floating  about  it,  showed  it  to  be  the  palace 
of  the  king.* 

Ferdinand  liad  taken  the  sudden  resolution  thus  to  turn  his 
camp  into  a  city,  jiartly  to  provide  against  the  approaidiing 
season,  and  partly  to  convince  the  Moors  of  his  fixed  det(,'r- 
iiiination  to  continue  the  siege.  In  their  haste  to  erect  their 
dwellings,  however,  the  Spanish  cavaliers  had  not  projierly  con- 
sidered the  nature  of  the(dimate.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  there  scarcely  falls  a  drop  of  rain  on  the  tliirsty  soil  of 
Andalusia.  The  ramblas,  or  dry  channels  of  the  torrents,  remain 
deep  and  arid  gashes  and  clefts  in  the  sides  of  the  naountains; 
the  pen'iinial  streams  sliidnk  up  to  mere  threads  of  water, 
which,  tinkling  down  the  bottoms  of  the  dee))  barrancas  or 
ravines,  scarce  feed  and  keep  alive  the  rivers  of  the  valleys. 
The  livers,  almost  lost  in  their  wide  and  naked  beds,  st'em 
like  thirsty  rills,  winding  in  serpentine  mazes  through  deserts 
of  sand  and  stones ;  and  so  shallow  and  tranquil  in  tludr 
course,  as  to  be  forded  in  safety  in  almost  every  part.  One 
autumnal  ttMupest,  however,  changes  the  whole  face  of  nature  : 
—  the  clouds  break  in  deluges  among  the  vast  eon<,M'etration 
of  mountains;  the  ramblas  are  suddenly  filled  with  raging 
floods;  the  tinkling  rivulets  swell  to  thundering  torrents,  that 
come  roaring  down  from  the  mountains,  tumbling  great 
masses  of  rocks  in  their  career.  The  late  meandering  river 
spreads  over  its  once  naked  bed,  lashes  its  surges  against  the 
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b;iiil<s,  and  nisliPH  like  a  wido  and  I'oaniin;^'  inundation  tliidiirt], 
tlic  valley. 

Scari'.i'ly  liad  liiti  (/'hristians  finislu'd  their  sli;,'litly  built  odi. 
fiocs,  when  an  autumnal  tcnipcst  ol  the  kind  canif  scinuin,, 
Iroin  tlio  mountains.  Tlu!  camp  was  imnitdiatcly  ovcrljowi ,[ 
Many  of  the  houses,  undermined  by  the  Hoods  or  iMutcii  by 
tlie  rain,  crund)led  away  and  fell  to  the  earth,  buryin.;  man 
;uul  beast  Ixuieatii  their  ruins.  Several  valuable  lives  wrio 
lost,  ami  great  nundKirs  of  horses  and  other  animals  iieiishcd. 
'J'o  add  to  the  distress  and  (iont'usioii  of  the  camii,  the  daily 
supply  «)f  jtrovisions  suddenly  ceased;  for  the  rain  luul  hniki'ii 
up  the  roads,  and  remlered  tin;  rivers  impassable.  A  i,auio 
seized  upon  the  army,  for  th.o  cessation  of  a  siii;^rlc  dav's 
supply  produced  a  scanuty  of  bread  and  provcuidcr.  Koi'tu- 
nately,  thv  rain  was  but  transient:  the  torrents  rushed  by, 
and  ceased;  the  rivers  shrank  back  again  to  their  narmw 
channels,  and  the  convoys  which  had  been  detaiiu'd  upon  llnir 
banks  arrived  safely  in  the  (vimp. 

No  sooner  did  ([ueen  Isabella  liear  of  tins  interruption  df 
lu'r  supplies,  than,  with  her  usr  i,l  vi^'ilanei!  and  aet/ivity,  sIk; 
provided  against  its  re(!urrence.  .>ne  despatched  six  tlutusaiid 
foot-soldiers,  under  the  command  of  experiencecl  ollitjcrs,  to 
repair  the  roads,  and  to  make  causcnvays  and  bridges,  for  tin! 
distance  of  seven  Spanish  leagues.  Tlu;  troops,  also,  who  had 
been  stationed  in  tin;  mountains  by  the  king  to  guiird  the 
detiles,  made  two  patlis,  —  one  for  the  convoys  going  to  tho 
camp,  and  the  other  for  those  returning,  that  they  nught  net 
meet  and  impede  ea(di  other.  The  edifices  which  had  liceii 
demolished  by  the  late  floods  W(M'e  rebuilt  in  a  lirnu'r  maimer, 
and  precautions  were  taken  to  protect  the  camp  from  fuLuio 
iuundatious. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


EWCOUNTKRS  BRTWEEN  THK  CHHISTIANS  AM>  MOOIIS,  lUCKOIlI? 
baza;  and  TIIK  DEVOTION  OK  THK  INHAUITANTS  TO  TUlt 
DEFENCE    OK    TIIEIU   CITV. 


Whkn  king  Ferdinand  Ixdiehl  the  ravage  and  ediiriisidii 
produced  by  a  single  autumnal  storm,  and  bethought  him  of 
all  the  maladies  to  which  a  besieging  camp  is  exposed  in 
inclement  seasons,  he  began  to  feel  his  compassion  kindling 
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l.'itidii  Miidiigh 

,'litly  built  I'di- 
ciiiiit'  sc()ui'iii,» 
■ly  i»viTll(,\v(i[ 

'  tir  lic;iU'ii  l,y 
,  Ixiryiii:^'  iiKiii 
.hli!  livi's  wcro 
nials  piTiHlit'd. 
niiip,  tin-  (luily 
liii  liad  hruki'ii 
UjIo.  a  panic 
ii  siiij^'lc  (lay's 
tiiidcr.  Fortii- 
its  riislu'il  by, 
•  tbcir  narrow 
lU'd  u[)()u  their 

int('rrn|tlion  of 
1(1  ucUvity,  sli(> 
■d  six  tbdusand 
ct'tl  ()ni(;('rs,  U) 
iri(l;^'c.s,  iur  the, 
1,  ulso,  who  had 
■  t(t  <;uar(l  tiio 
ys  ,i;(iiii;^'  to  the 
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MOOUS,    T!KK()U1? 
ITANTS   TO    J'llIC 


;iiid  contusion 
tlH)U,i,dit  liini  of 

is  t'X)»os(^(l  in 
ussioii  kindling 


for  the  KurtViiii^'  |ico|d«!  of  I'.u/.u,  and  an  iiiolinat.ion  to  <,'iant 
IIkiii  more  i'avoraldn  trnns.  lie  sont,  tlmr<d'on>,  several 
iiK'ssa.tjt'S  to  th<!  ulcnyde  Mcdiainnicd  Ibii  Hassan,  otforini,' 
liberty  <'t'  {"'t'soii  and  si-cuirity  of  projitMly  for  tli»!  inhabitants, 
and  lar;-,'e  rewards  tor  liiins(dl',  if  lie  would  surrender  the  eity. 

The  veteran  was  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  spleiulid  otters  of 
tli(!  luonarcli ;  be  liad  received  exa^'^erated  a<!Cuunts  of  tbo 
,l;iiii;i-e  diuie  to  tin;  Christian  camp  l)y  tin!  late  storm,  and  of 
the  sufferiuirs  ami  discontents  of  the  army  in  consequeuco 
,,1' tjie  transient  interruption  of  supplies;  lio  considered  tbo 
overiures  ol  l"'erdinand  as  proofs  of  tlui  desperate  state;  (d'  his 
atlairs.  "  A  little  more  i)atiencc,  a  little  more  patience,"  said 
the  shrewd  (dd  warrior,  "and  W(>  sliall  see  this  cloud  of  C'hiis- 
tiaii  locusts  driven  away  btd'on;  the  winter  storms.  When 
they  once  turn  tludr  backs,  it  will  be  our  turn  to  strike  ;  and 
willi  the  help  of  Allah,  the  blow  shall  be  de(usive."  He  sent 
aiirni  tho\iL,'li  courteous  ndusal  to  the  (Jastiliau  monaredi,  and 
in  the  meantime  animated  his  comjianions  to  sally  forth  with 
more  spirit  than  ever,  to  atta(d\  the  Spainsh  outposts  and  thosi; 
lalxtriuL'"  in  the  trencdu'S.  'I'he  conse([uence  was,  a  daily  oc(mr- 
reiioe  of  darintj  and  bloody  skirmishes,  that  cost  the  lives  of 
iiKuiv  of  the  bravest  and  most  adventurous  cavaliers  of  either 
army. 

Ill  oiK^  of  these  sallies,  nearly  three  hundred  horse  and  two 
thousand  foot  mounted  the  h(d,<,dits  behind  the  city,  tocaptui'c 
the  C'hristiaiis  who  were  em|)ioved  upon  the  works.  They 
came  by  surprise  upon  a  body  of  <,niards,  es(piires  of  the  cfmnt 
(le  livna,  killed  some,  put  the  rest  to  Hi^d.t,  and  pursued 
theiii  down  the  niounlain.  until  chey  came  in  si;^ht  of  a  small 
foree  under  the  count  de  Teiidilla  and  (Jons.alvo  of  Cordova. 
The  Moors  came  rushinsjj  down  with  such  fury,  that  many  of 
the  men  of  the  count  de  Tendilla  took  to  tliL,dit.  Tli(3  count 
braced  his  buckler,  t,'ras])ed  his  trusty  weapon,  and  stood  his 
ground  with  his  accustomed  ])rowess.  Consalvo  of  Cordova 
ranged  hims(df  by  his  side,  and,  marshallin;jf  the  troops  which 
remained  with  them,  they  made  a  valiant  front  to  the  Afoors. 

The  inlid(ds  jiressed  them  hard,  and  were  .£rniniu,<(  the  ad- 
vanta,<,'e,  when  Alonzo  de  Aijuilar,  hearing  of  the  danger  of 
liis  brother  (lonsalvo,  fUnv  to  his  assistance,  accompanied  by 
tli^  count  of  rrcna  and  a  body  of  their  troops.  A  fight  en- 
sued, froui  cliff  to  cliff  and  ghui  to  glen.  The  Moors  were  fewer 
in  number,  but  excelled  in  the  dexterity  and  lightness  reciui- 
site  for  scrambling  skirmishes.  The}-  were  at  length  driven 
from  their  vantage-ground,  and  pursued  by  Alonzo  do  Aguilar 
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and  liis  brotlier  Gonsalvo  to  the  very  sviburbs  of  the  city,leaT. 
ing  many  of  tlieir  bravest  men  upon  tlie  tiehi. 

Such  was  one  of  innumcrabhi  roii<;h  encounters,  daily  tak- 
in<^  place,  in  which  many  brave  cavaliers  were  slai  without 
apparent  benefit  to  either  party.  The  Moors,  notwitlistauding 
re])eated  defeats  and  losses,  continued  to  sally  fortli  daily 
with  astonishing  spirit  and  vigor,  and  the  obstinacy  of  their 
defence  seemed  to  increase  with  their  sufferings. 

The  prince  Cid  Hiaya  was  ever  foremost  in  tliese  sallies 
but  grew  daily  more  despairing  of  success.  All  the  nionev  in 
the  jnilitary  chest  was  expended,  and  there  was  no  loiVfer 
wlierewithal  to  pay  the  hired  troops.  Still  tlie  veteran  Mo- 
liammed  undertook  to  provide  for  this  emergency.  Summon- 
ing the  ])rincipal  inhabitants,  he  represented  the  noeessity 
of  so?ne  exertion  and  sacrifice  on  their  i)art,  to  maintain  the 
defence  of  the  city.  "The  enemy,"  said  he,  "dreads  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  and  our  perseverance  drives  liini  to  despair. 
A  little  longer,  and  he  will  leave  you  in  (juiet  enjoyment  of 
your  homes  and  families.  But  our  tr()()[)S  must  be  paiil,  to 
keep  them  in  good  heart.  Our  money  is  exhausted,  and  all 
our  supplies  are  cut  off.  It  is  impossible  to  continue  our  de- 
fence, without  your  aid," 

Upon  this  the  citi/XMis  consulted  together,  and  coUooted  all 
their  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  brought  them  to  Mdhani- 
med  Ibn  Hassan  :  ''  Take  these,"  said  they,  "  and  coin  or  sell  or 
])ledge  them,  for  money  wherewith  to  i)ay  tlie  troops."  The 
wonu^n  of  Baza  also  were  seized  with  generous  einiilaliim  : 
"Shall  we  deck  ourselves  with  gorgeous  api)arel,"  said  they, 
"  wluui  our  country  is  desolate,  and  its  defiuiders  in  want  of 
bread  7  So  they  took  their  collars,  and  bracelets  and  ank- 
lets, and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  and  all  their  jewels,  and 
put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  veteran  alcayde  :  '*  Take  these 
S])oils  of  our  vanity,"  said  they,  "aiul  let  them  contribute  to 
the  defence  of  our  homes  and  families.  If  Jiaza  be  delivered, 
we  need  no  jewels  to  grace  our  rejoicing ;  and  if  Baza  fall, .  .' 
wiiat  avail  are  ornaments  to  the  captives  ?  " 

By  these  contributions  was  Mohammed  enabled  to  pay  the 
soldiery,  and  carry  on  the  defence  of  the  city  with  unabated 
spirit. 

Tidings  were  speedily  conveyed  to  king  Ferdinand,  of  this 
generous  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  liaza.  and 
the  liopes  which  the  Moorish  commaTulers  gave  them  that  tho 
Christian  army  woidd  soon  abandon  the  siege  in  despair. 
"They  shall  have  a  convincing  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  such 
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hopes,"  saiil  the  politic  monarcli :  so  lie  wrote  forthwith  to 
queen  Isabella,  praying  her  to  como  to  the  camp  in  state,  with 
all  her  train  and  retinue,  and  publicly  to  take  up  h<u-  residence 
there  for  the  winter.  l>y  tliis  means,  the  Aloors  would  be  cou- 
viiicpd  of  the  settled  determination  of  the  sovereigns  to  persist 
in  the  siege  until  the  city  should  surrender,  and  he  trusted 
they  would  be  brought  to  speedy  capitulation. 


^   ■< 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

HOW  QUEEN  ISABELLA  AHRIVED  AT  THE  CAMP,  AND   THE   CONSE- 
QUENCES OK  HEU  AKKIVAL. 

Mohammed  Ihv  Hassan  still  encouraged  his  companions 
witli  liopi>s  that  tlie  royal  army  would  soon  relinquish  the 
sii'i^c ;  when  they  heard,  one  day,  shouts  of  joy  from  the 
Christian  oami),  and  tlnuKh-ring  salvos  of  artillery.  Word 
was  brought,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  sentinels  on  the 
wateh-towers,  that  a  (Christian  army  was  ai){)roaching  dowa 
the  valley.  Moliammcd  and  liis  fellow-commanders  ascended 
one  of  the  highest  towers  of  the  walls,  and  beheld  in  truth  a 
ninneious  force,  in  shining  array,  descending  the  hills,  and 
hcanl  the  distant  clangor  of  the  trumpet  and  the  faint  swell 
of  triumphant  music. 

As  the  host  drmv  neartn*,  they  descried  a  stately  dame  mag- 
nificimtly  attired,  whom  tlioy  soon  discovered  to  be  the  queen. 
Slie  was  riding  on  a  mule,  the  sum[)tuous  trappings  of  which 
Avcre  resplendent  with  gold,  auil  reaehod  to  the  ground.  On 
her  right  hand  rode  her  daughter,  the  princess  Isabella, 
e(pially  sphmdid  in  her  array  ;  and  on  lier  left,  the  venerable 
1,'rand  cardinal  of  Si)a.in.  A  noble  train  of  ladies  and  cav- 
aliers followed,  together  with  pages  and  esquires,  and  a 
nuineroiis  guard  of  hidalgos  of  high  rank,  arrayed  in  superb 
armor.  When  the  vetcM-an  Mohammed  beheld  the  queen  thus 
arriving  in  state  to  take  up  her  residence  in  the  camp,  he 
shook  his  head  mournfully,  and.  turning  to  liis  captains,  "Cav- 
aliers," said  he,  '•  the  fate  of  l^aza  is  decided  !  " 

The  i\roorish  commanders  remained  gazing  with  a  mingled 
feeling  of  grief  and  admii'ation  at  this  magnificent  pageant, 
which  for(>b()ded  tlie  fall  of  their  (iity.  Some  of  the  troops 
would  have  sallied  forth  on  one  of  their  desperate  skirmishes, 
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to  attack  tlie  royal  guard  ;  but  the  jn-ince  Cid  Iliaya  forbade 
tlifin  ;  nor  would  he  allow  any  artillery  to  be  discharj^ed,  or 
any  molestation  or  insult  olfered  ;  for  the  character  of  Isabella 
was  venerated  even  by  the  Aloors  ;  and  most  of  the  command- 
ers possessed  that  high  and  chivalrous  courtesy  which  belongs 
to  heroic  sj)irits  —  for  they  were  among  the  noblest  and  bra- 
rest  of  the  Moorish  cavaliers. 

The  inhabitants  of  Baza  eagerly  sought  every  eminence  that 
could  command  a  view  of  the  plain  ;  and  every  battlement, 
and  tower,  ami  mosque,  was  covered  with  turbaued  heads  gaz- 
ing at  the  glorious  spectacle.  They  beheld  King  Ferdinand 
issue  fortli  in  royal  state,  attended  by  the  marcjues  of  Cadiz, 
the  Masttn-  of  Santiago,  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  admiral  of  Cas- 
tile, and  many  other  nobles  of  renown  ;  while  the  whole  chiv- 
alry of  the  camp,  sumptuously  arrayed,  followe  I  in  his  train, 
and  tlie  jjopulace  rent  the  air  with  acclamations  at  the  sight 
of  the  })atrit)t  queen. 

When  tiie  sovereigns  had  met  and  embraced,  tlie  two  hosts 
mingled  together  and  entered  the  camp  in  martial  pomp ;  and 
the  eyes  of  the  infidel  beholders  were  dazzled  by  the  flash  of 
armor,  the  splendor  of  golden  caparisons,  the  gorgeous  dis- 
play of  silks,  brocades  and  velvets,  of  tossing  plumt^s  and 
fluttering  l)anners.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a  triumpliant 
sound  of  drums  and  trumpets,  clarions  and  sackbuts,  mingled 
with  the  sweet  melody  of  the  dulcimer,  which  came  swelling 
in  bursts  of  harmony  that  seemed  to  rise  up  to  the  heavens.* 

On  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  (says  the  historian  Hernaiulo 
del  Pulgar,  who  was  present  at  the  time,)  it  was  marvellona 
to  behold  how  all  at  once  the  rigor  and  turbulence  of  war  wore 
softened,  and  the  storm  of  passion  sank  into  a  calm.  The 
sword  was  sheathed  ;  the  cross-bow  no  longer  launched  its 
deadly  shafts  ;  and  the  artillery,  which  had  liitherto  kept  np 
an  incpssant  roar,  now  ceased  its  thundering.  On  both  sides, 
there  was  still  a  vigilant  guard  kept  U]) ;  the  sentinels  bristled 
the  walls  of  liaza  with  their  lances,  and  the  guards  jiavroUed 
the  Christian  camp;  but  there  was  no  sallying  forth  to  skir- 
mish, nor  any  wanton  violence  or  carnage.^ 

Prince  Cid  Hiaya  saw,  by  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  that  the 
Cliristians  were  determijiecl  to  continue  the  siege,  and  hr  knew 
that  the  city  would  have  to  capitulate.     He  had  been  prodigal 


1  Cura  (le  los  Palacios.c.  92. 

•  Many  piirticulars  of  the  scenes  and  occurrences  at  tlie  siej^e  of  H.izii  are  aluo  fur- 
nWietl  in  the  letters  uf  the  learned  I'eter  Martyr,  who  was  present,  and  au  adniiriog 
eye-witness. 
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of  the  lives  of  liis  soldiers,  as  long  as  he  thought  a  military 
good  was  to  be  gained  by  tbe  sacriiice  ;  but  he  was  sparing  of 
their  blood  in  a  hopeless  cause,  and  weary  of  exasperating  the 
enemy  bv  an  obstinate  yet  liopeless  defence. 

At  tbe  request  of  the  j)rince,  a  parley  was  granted,  and  the 
Mast(n'  c.onimander  of  Leon,  Don  Gutierrez  de  Cardenas,  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  veteran  ah-ayde  Mohammed. 
They  nu!t  at  an  appointed  place,  within  view  of  both  camp 
and  city,  attended  by  cavaliers  of  either  army.  Tlieir  meet- 
in"  was  highly  courteous,  foi  they  had  learnt,  from  rough  en- 
counters in  tlie  lield,  to  admire  each  other's  })rowess.  Tlie 
coniiuander  of  Leon,  in  an  earnest  s[)eech,  pointed  out  the 
hopelessness  of  any  further  defence,  and  warned  Mohammed 
of  the  ills  which  Malaga  had  incurred  by  its  obstinacy.  "I 
promise,  in  the  name  of  my  sovereigns,'"  said  he,  "  that  if  you 
surrender  immediately,  the  inhabitants  shall  be  treated  as  sub- 
iects.  mid  ])roteeted  in  j)roperty.  liberty  and  religion.  If  you 
refuse,  vou,  who  are  now  renowned  as  an  able  and  judicious 
connnander,  will  be  chargeable  with  the  coniiscations,  captiv- 
ities, au'  deaths,  which  may  be  suffered  by  the  p)eople  of 
Baza." 

The  eommander  ceased,  and  Mohammed  returned  to  the  city 
to  eonsult  with  his  comi)anions.  it  was  evident  that  all  fur- 
ther resistance  was  hojjeless ;  but  the  ^loorish  commanders 
felt  that  a  cloud  might  rest  upon  their  names,  .should  they,  of 
their  on-ii  discretion,  surrender  so  important  a  place  without 
its  havin-r  sust:i.ined  an  assault,  riiice  Cid  liiaya  requested 
permission,  therefore,  to  send  an  envoy  to  Cuadix,  with  a 
letter  to  the  old  nu)nareh  El  Zagal.  treating  of  the  surrender,- 
the  request  was  granted,  a  safe-conduct  assured  to  the  envoy, 
and  Mohammed  Ibn  Hassan  dejjartcd  upon  this  momentous 
mission. 


CHAPTER   XXXVL 

SUKRENDER    OF    BAZA. 

The  old  warrior  king  was  seated  in  an  inner  chamber  of 
the  eastlo  of  Guadix.  miioh  east  down  in  spirit,  and  ruminating 
on  his  gloomy  fortunes,  when  an  envoy  from  Baza  was  an- 
iiouticeil  anil  the  veteran  alcayde  Mohammed  stood  bef(n-e 
him.  VA  Zagal  saw  disastrou.s  tidings  written  in  his  coun- 
tenance :  "  llow  fares  it  with  Ha/.a?"  said  he,  summoning  up 
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his  spirits  to  t).s  question.  "  Let  this  inform  thee,"  replied 
Mohammed;  and  he  delivered  into  his  hands  the  letter 'from 
the  prince  Cid  Hiaya. 

This  letter  spoke  of  the  desperate  situation  of  ]')aza;  the 
impossibility  of  holding  out  longer,  witlioul.  assistance  from 
El  Zagal ;  and  the  favorable  terms  held  out  by  the  Castilian 
sovereigns.  Had  it  been  written  by  any  other  i)ersou.  El 
Zagal  might  have  received  it  with  distrust  and  indignation; 
but  he  confided  in  Cid  Hiaya  as  in  a  second  self,  ;iiul  the 
words  of  his  letter  sank  deep  in  his  heart.  When  1k«  IkuI 
finished  reading  it,  he  sighed  deeply,  and  remained  for  some 
time  lost  in  thought,  with  his  head  drooping  upon  liis  bosom. 
Recovering  himself,  at  length,  he  called  together  the  all'acpiis 
and  the  old  men  of  Giiadix,  and  solicited  their  advice.  It 
was  a  sign  of  sore  trouble  of  mind  and  dejection  of  licart, 
when  El  Zagal  sought  the  advice  of  others  ;  but  his  lieice 
courage  was  tamed,  for  he  saw  the  end  of  his  power  approach. 
ing.  The  alfaquis  and  the  old  men  did  but  incn-ase  the  dis- 
traction of  his  mind  by  a  variety  of  counsel,  none  of  whicli 
appeared  of  any  avail ;  for  uidess  Baza  were  succored,  it  was 
impossible  that  it  should  hold  out ;  and  every  attempt  to  succor 
it  had  proved  ineffectual. 

El  Zagal  dismissed  his  council  in  despair,  and  sunniionod 
the  veteran  Mohammed  before  huu.  "God  is  great!''  ex- 
claimed he,  "  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  liis 
prophet.  Return  to  my  cousin,  Cid  Hiaya  ;  tell  him  it  is  out 
of  my  power  to  aid  him ;  he  must  do  as  seems  to  him  for  the 
best.  The  people  of  Haza  have  performed  deeds  worthy  of 
immortal  fame  ;  I  cannot  ask  them  to  encounter  further  ills 
and  perils,  in  maintaining  a  hopeless  defence." 

The  reply  of  El  Zagal  determined  the  fate  of  the  city. 
Cid  Hiaya  and  his  fellow  commanders  capitulated,  and  were 
granted  the  most  favorable  terms.  The  cavaliers  and  soldiers 
who  had  come  from  other  j)arts  to  the  defence  of  the  place, 
were  permitted  to  depart  with  their  arms,  horses,  and  offci^ts. 
The  inhabitants  had  their  choice,  either  to  dej)art  with  their 
property,  or  dwell  in  the  suburbs,  in  the  enjoyment  of  tlnir 
religion  and  laws,  taking  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  sovereigns, 
and  paying  the  same  tribute  they  had  })aid  to  the  Moorish 
kings.  The  city  and  citadcd  were  to  bo  delivered  up  in  six 
days,  within  which  jteriod  the;  inhabitants  were  to  remove  all 
their  effects;  and  in  the  meantime,  they  were  to  place,  as 
hostages,  fifteen  Moorish  yo'iths,  soi's  of  tin;  princijial  iniiab- 
itants,  in  the  hands  of  the  commander  of  Leon.     Wlien  Cid 
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Hiaya  and  the  alcayde  Mohammed  came  to  deliver  up  the  hos- 
tages, among  whom  were  the  sons  of  the  latter,  they  paid 
homage  to  the  king  and  queen,  who  received  them  with  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  kindness,  uul  ordered  magnificent  pres- 
ents to  be  given  to  them,  and  likewise  to  the  other  Moorish 
cavaliers,  consisting  of  money,  robes,  horses,  and  other  things 
of  great  value. 

Tlie  prince  Cid  Iliaya  was  so  captivated  by  the  grace,  the 
dignity,  and  generosity  of  Isabella,  and  the  princely  courtesy 
of  Fenlinand,  that  he  vowed  never  again  to  draw  his  swonl 
against  such  magnanimous  sovereigns.  The  queen,  charmed 
with  his  gallant  bearing  and  his  aninuited  professions  of 
devotion,  assured  him,  that,  having  him  on  her  side,  she 
already  considered  the  war  terminated  which  had  desolated 
the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

Mighty  and  irresistible  are  words  of  praise  from  the  lips 
of  sovereigns.  Cid  Hiaya  was  entirely  subdued  by  this  fair 
speech  from  the  illustrious  Isabella.  His  heart  burned  with 
a  sudden  tiame  of  loyalty  towards  the  sovereigns.  He  begged 
to  ho  enrolled  amongst  the  most  devoted  of  their  subjects ; 
and,  in  the  fervor  of  his  sudden  zeal,  engaged  not  merely  to 
dedicate  his  sword  to  their  service,  but  to  exert  all  his  influ- 
ence, which  was  great,  in  persuading  his  cousin,  Muley 
Abdallah  el  Zagal,  to  surrender  the  cities  of  Guadix  and 
Alnieria.  and  to  give  up  all  further  hostilities.  ISTay,  so 
powerful  was  the  effect  produced  upon  his  mind  by  his  con- 
versation with  the  sovereigns,  that  it  extended  even  to  his 
reliu'ion  ;  for  he  became  immediately  eidightened  as  to  the 
heathenish  abominations  of  the  vile  sect  of  Mahomet,  and 
struck  with  the  truths  of  Christiatiity,  as  illustrated  by  such 
powerful  mouarehs.  He  consented,  therefore,  to  be  baptized. 
and  to  be  gathered  into  the  fold  of  the  church.  The  pious 
Agiipida  indulges  in  a  triumjihant  strain  of  exultation,  on  uhe 
sudden  and  surprising  conversion  of  this  princely  infidel :  he 
considers  it  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  Catholic 
sovereigns,  and  indeed  one  of  the  marvellous  occurrences  of 
this  holy  war  :  "  But  it  is  given  to  saints  and  pious  monarchs," 
says  he,  "  to  work  miracles  in  the  cause  of  the  faith  ;  and  such 
did  the  most  Catholic  Ferdinand,  in  the  conversion  of  the 
prince  ('id  Hiaya. 

Some  of  the  Arabian  writers  have  sought  to  lessen  the  won- 
der of  this  miracle,  by  alluding  to  great  revenues  granted  to 
the  prince  and  liis  heirs  by  the  Castilian  monarchs,  together 
with  a  territory  in  Marchena,  with  towns,  lands,  and  vassals-, 
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but  in  tliis  (says  Agapida)  we  only  see  a  wise  procaution  of 
king  Ferdinand,  to  clincli  and  secure  the  conversion  of  lug 
proselyte.  The  ])olicy  of  the  Catholic  monarcli  was  at  all 
times  equal  to  his  piety.  Instead  also  of  vaunting  of  this 
great  conversion,  and  making  a  public  parade  of  the  oiitrv  of 
the  prince  into  the  church,  king  Ferdinand  ordered  tliat'tlie 
baptism  should  be  performed  iii  private,  and  kept  a  in'olouiid 
secret.  He  feared  that  Cid  liiaya  might  otherwise  Ik.  (](,. 
nounced  as  an  apostate,  and  abhorred  and  abandoned  bvtlu; 
Moors,  and  thus  his  influence  destroyed  in  bringing  the'  war 
to  a  speedy  termination.^ 

The  veteran  Mohammed  Ibn  Hassan  was  likewise  won  liv 
the  magnanimity  and  munificence  of  the  Castilian  soverei'Mis, 
and  entreated  to  be  received  ii  to  their  service  ;  ami  his  (.'xaiiiiilis 
was  followed  by  many  other  ^loorish  cavaliers,  whose  services 
were  generously  accepted  and  magniticently  rewarded. 

Thus,  after  a  siege  of  six  months  and  twenty  days,  the  citv 
of  Baza  surrendered  on  the  4th  of  December,  14S9 ;  the  festival 
of  the  glorious  Santa  l^arbara.  who  is  said,  in  the  Catholii; 
calendar,  to  preside  over  thunder  and  lightning,  fire  ami 
gunpowder,  and  all  kind  of  ccmibusl'ous  explosions.  The  kinjr 
and  queen  made  their  solemn  and  triumphant  entry  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  ;  and  the  i)ublie  joy  was  heightened  by  the  si-lit 
of  upwards  of  five  hundred  Christian  captives,  men,  Momen, 
and  children,  delivered  from  the  Moorish  dungeons. 

The  loss  of  the  Christians  in  this  siege  amounted  to  twenty 
thousai'd  men,  of  whom  seventeen  thousand  died  of  diseaKc, 
and  not  v^  few  of  mere  cold, — a  kind  of  death  (says  the  his- 
torian Mariana)  peculiarly  uncomfortable;  but  (adds  tin; 
venerable  Jesuit)  as  these  latter  were  chiefly  ])e()[ile  of  ii^Miohlo 
rank,  baggage-carriers  and  such  like,  the  loss  was  not  of  great 
importance. 

The  surrender  of  Baza  was  followed  by  tliat  of  Ahnufiecar, 
Tavernas,  and  most  of  tlie  fortresses  of  the  Al])uxarra  innri- 
tains  ;  the  inhabitants  hoped,  by  prom])t  and  voluntary  s.  '" 
mission,  to  secure  equally  favorable  terms  with  those  granted 
to  the  captured  city,  and  the  alcaydes  to  re(!('ive  similar 
rewards  to  those  lavished  on  its  commanders  ;  nor  were  either 
of  them  disappointed.  The  inhabitants  were  perniitled  to 
remain  as  Mudexares,  in  tlu!  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  pro[>- 
erty  and  religion  ;  and  as  to  th(!  alcaydes,  Avhcn  they  came  to 
the  camp  to  render  up  their  charges,  they  were   I'ecoiveil  hy 

>  Conde,  torn.  3,  cap,  40. 
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Penliiiand  with  distinguished  favor,  and  rewarded  with  pres- 
ents of  money  in  ]>roportion  to  the  im[)ortanoe  of  the  places 
tliey  had  conimaii(h'd.  Care  was  taken  l)y  the  politic  monarch, 
liowever,  not  to  w(nind  their  pricU^  nor  shock  their  delicacy; 
so  those  sums  were  i)aid  under  color  of  arrears  due  to  them 
for  their  services  to  the  former  government.  Ferdinand  had 
conquered  by  dint  of  sword,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war; 
liiit  he  found  gohl  as  potent  as  steel,  in  this  campaign  of  Baza. 

With  several  of  these  mercenary  cliieftains  came  one  named 
All  Ahen  Fahar,  a  seasoned  warrior,  who  had  held  many  im- 
[lortant  commands.  He  was  a  Moor  of  a  lofty,  stern,  and 
melancholy  aspect,  and  stood  silent  and  apart,  while  his  com- 
jianions  surrendered  their  several  fortresses  and  retired  laden 
with  treasure.  When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  ho  ad- 
dressed the  sovereigns  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  but 
with  a  tone  of  dejection  and  despair. 

'•1  am  a  jMoor,"'  said  he,  "  and  of  ^foorish  lineage,  and  am 
alcayde  of  the  fair  towns  and  castles  of  Furcheua  and  Paterna. 
These  were  intrusted  to  me  to  defend;  but  those  who  should 
have  stood  by  me  have  lost  all  strength  and  courage,  and  seek 
only  for  security.  These  fortresses,  therefore,  most  potent 
sovereigns,  are  yours,  whenever  you  will  send  to  take  posses- 
si(ni  of  them." 

Large  sums  of  g(jld  were  immediately  ordered  by  Ferdinand 
to  be  dtdivered  to  the  alcayde,  as  a  recompense  for  so  impor- 
tant asui'ri'nder.  The  AEoor.  however,  put  back  the  gift  with 
a  tirni  and  dignified  demeanor  :  "  I  came  not,"  said  he,  "  to  sell 
what  is  not  mine,  but  to  yield  what  fortune  has  made  yours  ; 
and  your  majesties  may  regt  assured  that,  had  I  been  jjroperly 
seconded,  death  would  have  ueeu  the  })rice  at  which  I  would 
have  sold  aiy  fortresses,  and  not  the  gold  you  offer  me." 

The  Castilian  nion.irchs  were  struck  with  the  lofty  and  loyal 
spirit  of  the  Moor,  and  desired  to  engage  a  man  of  such 
lidelity  in  their  service  ;  but  the  proud  ^loslem  could  not  be 
induced  to  serve  the  enemies  of  his  nation  and  his  faith. 

'•  Is  there  nothing  then,"  said  queen  Isabella,  "  that  we  can 
do  to  gratify  thee,  and  to  prove  to  thee  our  regard  ?  "  "  Yes," 
replied  the  Moor;  "I  have  left  behind  me,  in  the  towns  and 
valleys  which  I  have  surrendered,  many  of  my  unhappy  coun- 
trymen, with  their  wives  and  cliildren,  who  cannot  tear  them- 
selves from  their  native  abodes.  Give  me  your  royal  word 
that  they  shall  be  ]>rote(^ted  in  tlie  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
their  religion  and  their  homes."  '"We  promise  it,"  said  Isa- 
bella; ''they  shall  dwell  in  peace  and  security.     But  for  thy- 
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self —  wliat  dost  thou  ask  for  thyself  ?  "  "  NoUiino;,"  roiilip,) 
Mi,  '•  but  jxTiuissiou  to  pass  uuniolested,  with  my  lior.srs  umi 
t'rt'ccits,  into  Africa." 

The  Castiliau  monarchs  wouhl  fain  liavc;  forced  n])<n\  him 
goUl  and  silver,  and  superb  horses  richly  caparisoned,  not  as 
rewards,  but  as  marks  of  personal  c'steem  ;  but  Ali  Abtm 
Fahar  declined  all  j)resents  and  distinctions,  as  if  ho  thouj^lit 
it  criminal  to  flourish  individually  during  a  time  of  jmblic 
distress  ;  and  disdained  all  prosperity  that  seemed  to  grow  out 
of  the  ruins  of  his  country. 

Having  received  a  royal  passport,  he  gathered  together  his 
horses  and  servants,  his  armor  and  weapons,  and  all  his  war- 
like effects;  bade  adieu  to  his  weeping  countrymen  with  a 
brow  stam])ed  with  anguish,  but  without  shedding  a  tear; 
and,  mounting  his  IJarbary  steed,  turned  his  back  upon  thu 
delightful  valleys  of  his  conquered  country,  d(!parting  on  his 
lonely  way,  to  seek  a  soldier's  fortune  amidst  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa.* 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


SUBMISSION   OP   EL   ZAGAL   TO   THK    CASTILIAN   SOVERKKiNS. 

Evil  tidings  never  fail  by  the  way  through  lack  of  messen- 
gers; they  are  wafted  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  it  is  as  if 
the  very  birds  of  the  air  would  bear  them  to  the  ear  of  the 
unfortunate.  The  old  king  El  Zagal  buried  himself  in  the 
recesses  of  his  castle,  to  hide  himself  from  the  light  of  day, 
which  no  longer  shone  pro;',perously  upon  him  ;  but  every  hour 
i)rought  missives,  thundering  at  the  gate,  with  the  tide  ol 
some  new  disaster.  Fortress  after  fortress  had  laid  its  keys 
at  the  feet  of  the  Christian  sovereigns:  strij)  by  sti'ip,  of  war- 
rior mountain  and  green  fruitful  valley,  was  torn  from  his 
domains,  and  added  to  the  territories  of  the  eoiupu'rors, 
Scarcely  a  remnant  remained  to  him,  except  a  tract  of  the 
Alpuxarras,  and  the  noble  cities  of  Guadix  and  Almeria.  No 
one  any  longer  stood  in  awe  of  the  fierce  old  monaich  ;  the 
terror  of  his  frown  had  declined  with  his  power.  He  had 
arrived  at  that  state  of  adversity,  when  a  m.-ui's  friends  feel 
emboldened  to  tell  him  hard  truths,  and  to  give  him  unpala- 

>  Puigar,  part  3,  cap.  124.    Garibay,  lib.  40,  cap.  40.    Curu  de  Iub  I'alucioa. 
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tablo  advice ;  and  when 
quietly,  if  tiot  meekly 


bis  sjurit  is  bowed  down  to  listen 


Kl  Zagal  was  seated  on  his  divan,  his  whole  spirit  absorbed 
in  rumination  on  the  transitory  nature  of  human  glory,  when 
his  kinsman  and  brother-in-law,  the  prince  Cid  Hiaya,  was 
announced.  That  illustrious  convert  to  the  true  faith  and  the 
interests  of  the  conquerors  of  his  country,  had  hastened  to 
(luadix  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  new  proselyte,  eager  to  prove 
his  7A"d\  in  the  service  of  lieaven  and  the  Castilian  sovereigns, 
by  persuading  the  old  monarch  to  abjure  his  faith  and  sur- 
render his  possessions. 

Cid  Hiaya  still  bore  the  guise  of  a  Moslem,  for  his  conver- 
sion was  as  yet  a  secret.  The  stern  lieart  of  El  Zagal  Doftened 
at  beholding  the  face  of  a  kinsman  in  this  hour  of  adversity. 
He  folded  his  cousin  to  his  bosom,  and  gave  tbaiiks  to  Allah 
that  amidst  all  his  troubles  he  had  still  a  friend  and  counsellor 
on  whom  he  might  rely, 

Cid  Hiaya  soon  entered  upon  the  real  purpose  of  his  mis- 
sion, lie  represented  to  El  Zagal  the  desperate  state  of 
alTairs,  and  the  irretrievable  decline  of  ^doorish  power  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  "•  Fate,"  said  he,  "  is  against  our  arms; 
our  ruin  is  written  in  the  heavens.  Remember  the  prediction 
of  the  astrologers,  at  the  birth  of  your  nephew  Boabdil,  We 
lio]H'd  that  their  ])redicti()n  was  accomplished  by  his  capture 
at  Lucena ;  but  it  is  now  evident  that  the  stars  portended  not 
a  temporary  and  passing  reverse  of  the  kingdom,  but  a  final 
overthrow.  The  constant  succession  of  disasters  which  have 
attentled  our  efforts,  show  that  the  sceptre  of  Granada  is 
doomed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Christian  monarchs. 
Such,"  concluded  the  prince  emphatically,  and  with  a  profound 
and  ])ious  reverence,  ''such  is  the  almighty  will  of  God!" 

El  Zagal  listened  to  these  words  in  mute  attention,  without 
so  much  as  moving  a  muscle  of  his  face,  or  winking  an  eyelid. 
When  the  j)rinee  had  contduded,  he  remained  for  a  long  time 
silent  and  pensive  ;  at  length,  heaving  a  prefuund  sigh  from 
the  very  bottom  of  his  heart,  "  Alahuma  subahana  hu!"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  the  will  of  God  be  done  !  Yes,  my  cousin,  it  is 
but  too  evident  that  such  is  the  will  of  Allah  ;  and  what  he 
wills,  he  fails  not  to  accomplish.  Had  he  not  decreed  the 
fall  of  Granada,  this  arm  and  this  cimeter  would  have  main- 
tained it."  ^ 

"  What  then  remains,"  said  Cid  Hiaya,  "  but  to  draw  the 


1  Coude,  torn.  3,  c.  40. 
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most  advantage  from  the  wreck  ol"  empire  l.^ft  to  you  ?  To 
persist  in  a  war  is  to  bring  eompletn  desolation  upon  the  huid 
and  ruin  and  death  upon  its  luitht'ul  inhabitants.  Are  yuil 
disposed  to  yiekl  up  your  remaining  towns  to  your  nepliew 
Kl  Chico,  that  they  may  augment  iiis  power,  and  iloiive 
})rotection  from  his  allianoe  with  the  Cliristian  sovereigns?" 

Tlie  eye  of  El  Zagal  flashed  tire  at  this  suggestion.  He 
grasped  the  hilt  of  his  ci meter,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  in  fniv. 
"  Never,"  cried  he,  *'  will  1  make  terms  with  that  reoreaut  and 
slave !  Sooner  would  1  see  tlie  banners  of  the  Clirisiiun 
monarchs  floating  al)ove  my  walls,  than  that  they  should  add 
to  the  possessions  of  the  vassal  Hoabtlil!" 

Cid  Hiaya  immediately  seized  upon  this  idea,  and  urged  Kl 
Zagal  to  make  a  frank  and  entire  surrender:  "Trust,"  said 
he,  "to  the  magnanimity  of  tlie  Castilian  sovereigns;  they 
will  doubtless  grant  you  high  and  honorable  terms.  It  is 
better  to  yield  to  them  as  friends,  what  they  must  infiiUibly 
and  before  long  wrest  from  you  as  enemies ;  for  such,  my 
cousin,  is  the  almighty  will  of  God  ! " 

"  Alahuma  subahana  hu  !  "  repi^ated  El  Zagal;  "  the  will  of 
God  be  done  ! "  So  the  old  monarch  bowed  his  haughty  neck, 
and  agreed  to  surrender  his  territories  to  the  enemies  of  his 
faith,  rather  than  suffer  them  to  augment  the  Moslem  power 
under  the  sway  of  his  neplunv. 

Cid  Hiaya  now  returned  to  liaza,  empowered  by  El  Zagal 
to  treat  on  his  behalf  with  the  Christian  sovereigns.  The 
prince  felt  a  species  of  exultation,  as  he  ex])atiated  on  tiie 
rich  relics  of  empire  which  he  was  authorized  to  eede. 
There  was  a  great  part  of  that  line  of  mountains  extending 
from  the  metropolis  to  the  MediterreaJi  sea,  with  tlieii 
series  of  beautiful  green  valleys,  like  precious  emeralds  sot 
in  a  golden  chain.  Above  all,  there  were  Guadixand  Almeria, 
two  of  the  most  inestimable  jewels  in  the  crown  of  Granada. 

In  return  for  these  possessions,  and  for  the  claim  of  Kl 
Zagal  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  the  sovereigns  received  liiin 
into  their  friendship  and  alliance,  and  gave  him  in  jxTpet- 
ual  inheritance  the  territory  of  Andarax  and  the  valley  of 
Alhaurin  in  the  Alpuxarras,  with  the  fourth  ])art  of  the 
Salinas  or  salt-pits  of  Maleha.  He  was  to  enjoy  the  title  of 
king  of  Andarax,  with  two  thousand  Mudt^xares,  or  con- 
quered Moors,  for  subjects ;  and  his  revenues  were  to  be  made 
up  to  the  sum  of  four  millions  of  marevedis.  All  these  ha 
was  to  hold  as  a  vassal  of  tlu;  Castilian  crown. 

These  arrangements  being  made,  Cid  Hiaya  returned  with 
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tlipin  to  Mulny  Abdallah;  and  it  was  concerted  that  tho  cere- 
jaony  of  surrender  and  iionuige  should  take  place  at  tho  city  of 
Aliiu'ria. 

On  the  17th  of  December  king  Ferdinand  departed  fo'-  that 
city.  Cid  lliayaand  his  piimnpal  otiicers,  incorptn-ated  with  ;i 
division  commanded  by  the  eoiuit  de  Tendiila,  marched  in  the 
\;ui:,Miard.  The  king  was  with  the  centre  of  the  army,  and  the 
([Ufcu  with  the  rear-guard.  In  this  martial  state  Ferdinand 
passed  by  several  of  the  newly  aetjuired  towns,  exulting  in 
these  trophies  of  his  policy  rather  than  his  valor.  In  traversing 
tlio  mountainous  region,  which  extends  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean, tho  army  suffered  exceedingly  from  raging  vanda- 
valcs,  or  south-west  gales,  accompanied  by  snow-storms. 
Several  of  the  soldiers,  and  many  horses  and  beasts  of  burden, 
perished  with  the  cold.  One  of  the  divisions  under  the 
marques  of  Cadiz,  found  it  impossible  to  traverse  in  one  tiay 
the  frozen  summits  of  Filabres,  and  had  to  pass  tho  night  in 
those  inclement  regions.  The  marqiuis  caused  two  immense 
fires  to  be  kintUed  in  the  vicinity  of  his  encampment  to  guiile 
and  enlighten  those  lost  and  wandering  among  the  defiles, 
and  to  warm  those  who  were  benumbed  and  almost  frozen. 

The  king  halted  at  Tabernas,  to  collect  his  scattered  troops 
and  give  them  time  to  breathe  after  the  hardships  of  the 
mountains.  The  queen  was  travelling  a  day's  march  in  the 
rear. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  the  king  arrived  and  encamped  in 
the  vicinity  of  Almeri.a.  Understanding  that  El  Zagal  was 
sallying  forth  to  ])ay  him  liomage.  according  to  appointment, 
he  mounted  ou  horseback  and  rode  forth  to  receive  him,  at- 
tended by  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  master  of  Santiago,  on  his 
riglit,  hand,  and  the  marques  of  Cadiz  on  his  left,  and  de- 
spatched in  the  advance  Don  Gutierrez  de  Cardtmas,  com- 
mander of  Leon,  and  other  cavaliers  to  meet  and  form  an 
honorable  escort  to  the  Moorish  monarch.  With  this  escort 
went  that  curious  eye-witness,  Peter  Martyr,  from  whom  we 
have  many  of  these  ])articulars. 

El  Zagal  was  accompanied  by  twelve  cavaliers  on  horseback, 
among  whom  was  his  cousin,  the  jn-ince  Cid  Hiaya  (who  had 
no  doubt  joined  him  from  the  Spanish  camp)  and  the  brave 
Keduan  Vanegas.  Peter  ^fartyr  declares  that  the  appearance 
of  El  Zagal  touched  him  with  com])assion,  for  though  a  "  law- 
loss  barbarian,  he  was  a  king  and  had  given  signal  proofs  of 
heroism."  The  historian  Palencia  gives  us  a  particular  de- 
scription  of  his   appearance.     He  was,  says  he,  of  elevated 
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stnliiic  ;yi(l  well  proportioned,  iicitlior  robust  nor  mca^'rc;  the 
iiatiir.il  riiirnc'ss  ol'  liis  eountcnancu*  was  iniircascd  hy  aii  ex. 
trcnir  paleness  \vlii(di  ;^'ave  it.  a  iiielanclioly  exprcssiiin.  Hij 
aspect  was  grave  ;  liis  movements  were  (juiet,  noble,  und  ,||,,. 
niiied.  Jle  was  modestly  attired  in  a  ^'arb  of  mourriiiic  a 
sayo.  or  loose  surooat,  of  dark  cloth,  a  simple  albonioz  or 
Moorish  mantle,  and  a  turban  of  da/zling  whiteness. 

On  being  met  by  the  commander,  Gutierrez  do  Cardenas,  El 
Zagal  saluted  him  courteously,  as  well  as  the  cavaliers  wlio 
aceuni])anietl  him,  and  rode  on,  conversing  witli  him  tluoiiir'i 
the  medium  of  interi)reters.  Beholding  king  Fenlinaiul  ;m\ 
his  splendid  train  at  a  liistance,  he  alighted  ai  '  advanced 
t(Mvards  him  on  foot.  The  punctilious  Kerdinano,  sii]ip()sii)>f 
this  voluntary  act  of  humiliation  had  been  im])osed  l)v  Don 
(lUtierrez  told  that  cavalier,  with  some  asperity,  that  it  was  an 
a(^t  of  great  discourtesy  to  cause  a  vanquished  king  to  ;dii,'Iit 
b(d'ore  another  king  who  was  victorious.  At  the  same  time  lu; 
inade  him  signs  to  remount  his  horse  and  jdace  himself  by  his 
3ide.  I'il  Zagal,  persisting  in  his  act  of  homage,  offered  to  kiss 
the  king's  liand  ;  but  being  ])revented  by  that  monari'li,  lu> 
kissed  hi.s  own  hand,  as  tlie  Moorish  cavillers  were  accustomed 
t(j  do  in  preseiKie  of  their  sovereigns  ;  and  accompanied  the 
gesLuri!  by  a  few  w(n'ds  expressive  of  obedience  and  fealty. 
FtM'dinand  rei)lied  in  a  gracdous  and  amiable  manner;  and 
causing  him  to  remount  and  ])l:if'(!  himself  on  his  left  hand, 
they  proceeded,  followed  by  tin;  whole  train  to  the  royal  pa- 
vilion, pitcdied  in  the  most  conspicuous  ])art  of  the  camp. 

Th(;re  a  banquet  was  served  up  to  tlie  two  kings,  aceordini^ 
to  the  rigorous  style  and  etiquette  of  the  Spanish  court.  They 
were  .seated  in  two  chairs  of  state  under  the  same  canopy.  El 
Zagal  on  the  left  hand  of  Ferdinand.  The  cavaliers  and 
courtiers  admitted  to  the  royal  pavilion  remained  standini;, 
The  count  de  Tendilla  served  th(>  viaiids  to  king  Ferdinand  in 
gohlen  dishes,  and  tlie  count  Cifuentes  gave  lum  to  drink  out 
of  cu])S  of  the  same  precious  metal ;  Don  Alvaro  Bazaii  and 
fJand  lasso  de  la  Vega  ])erf()rmed  the  same  offices  in  similar  style 
and  witli  vessels  of  equal  richness,  to  the  Moorish  monarch. 

The  banquet  ended,  El  Zagal  took  courteous  leave  of  Ferdi- 
nand, and  sallied  from  the  ]>avilion  attended  by  the  cavaliers 
who  had  l)een  ])resent.  Each  of  these  now  made  himself 
known  to  the  old  monarch  by  liis  name,  title,  or  dignity,  and 
each  received  ail  affubh.' gesture  in  nqil\.  Tliey  would  all  have 
escortc(l  the  old  king  i)ack  lo  the  gates  of  Almeria,  but  ho 
insisted  on   their  rt-maining  in  the  camp,  and  with  dilliculty 
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,.,,uld  Ik'  persuaded  t-(»  aeee,.t  the  hoiidralde  alteiidauee  of 
tlic  uuir(iues  of  V^illena,  the  coiiMuauder.  l>oii  (iiitierre/  de 
Cardenas,  the  count  de  (Mfuentes,  and  Don  fiuis  ruerto(  larrero. 

On  the  f(dh)wing  morning  (L'L'd  Deceuiher),  the  troops  weri! 
;ill  drawn  out  in  splendid  array  in  front  of  tlie  oaui[),  awaiting 
tiie  sigtuil  of  the  formal  surrender  of  the  city.  Tliis  was 
given  at  midday,  when  tlie  gates  were  thrown  opiui  and  acorjis 
marched  in,  letl  hy  Don  (Jiitieirez  de  (Jardenas,  who  had  been 
a[ii)(»inted  governor.  In  a  little  while  the  gleam  of  Christian 
warriors  was  seen  on  the  wall  and  bulwarks  ;  tht;  blessed  cross 
was  planted  in  place  of  the  .  iiulard  of  Mahomet,  and  the 
banner  of  the  sovereigns  floated  trium])hantly  above  the  Alcazar. 
At  the  same  time  a  numenuis  d(>i)\itation  of  alfaiiuis  aiul  the 
noMest  and  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  the  place  sallied  forth  to 
jiay  luunage  to  king  Ferdimmd. 

On  the  2M(l  of  December,  the  king  himself  entered  the  city 
with  grand  military  and  ndigious  j)omp,  and  repaired  to  the 
nios(pie  of  the  castle,  whi(di  luid  previously  been  purified  and 
.sanctified  and  converted  into  a  Christian  temple;  liere  grand 
mass  was  performed  in  solemn  celebration  of  this  great  triumph 
of  the  faith. 

'I'hcse  ceremonies  were  scarcely  completed,  when  joyful 
notice  was  given  by  the  approach  of  the  queen  Isabella,  with 
the  rear-guard  of  the  army.  She  came  accompanied  by  the 
princess  Isabella,  and  attended  by  her  ghostly  counsellor  the 
cardinal  Mendoza,  and  her  confessor  Talavera.  The  king 
sallied  forth  to  meet  her,  accompanied  by  El  Zagal,  and  it  is 
said  the  reception  of  the  latter  by  the  queen  was  characterized 
hy  that  deference  and  considerate  delicacy  which  belonged  to 
her  magnanimous  nature. 

The  surrender  of  Almerla  was  followed  by  that  of  Almufie- 
car,  Salobrifia,  and  other  fortified  places  of  the  coast  and  the 
interior,  and  detachments  of  Christian  troops  took  quiet  i)0.s- 
session  of  the  Alpuxarra  mountains  and  their  secluded  and 
fertile  valleys.' 

<  Cura  dt*  Io8  ralanios,  cap.  93,  M.    Pulgar,  Cron.,  part  3,  cap.  124.    Uaribay,  comp. 
liist.,  lib.  18,  cap.  37,  etc,  etc.  ■■-  — 
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EVENTS    OF  GRAKADA,  SUBSEQUENT    TO    THE    SUBMISSION    OF   EL 

ZAGAL. 

Who  can  tell  when  to  rejoice,  in  tliis  fluctuating  world ? 
Every  wave  of  prosperity  has  its  reacting  surge,  and  wo  are 
oiten  overv'lielnied  by  the  very  billow  on  which  we  tliougut  to 
be  wafted  into  tlie  liaven  of  our  hopes.  When  Yusef  A,,  n 
Coniixa,  the  vizier  of  Boabdil  surnanied  El  Chico,  entered  the 
royal  saloon  of  the  Alhambra  and  ai'nounced  the  cai)itulatioii 
of  El  Zagal,  the  heart  of  the  youthful  monarch  lea})ed  for  joy. 
His  great  wish  was  accomplished;  his  uncle  was  defeated  ami 
detlironed,  and  lie  reigned  without  a  rival,  sole  monandi  oi' 
Granada.  At  length,  he  was  about  to  enjoy  the  fruits  oT  his 
humiliation  and  vassalage.  He  beheld  his  throne  fortilied  by 
the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Castilian  monarch ;  tlu-re 
could  be  no  question,  therefore,  of  its  stability.  '•  AlUih  Ach- 
bar !  God  is  great ! "  exclaimed  he ;  "  rejoice  with  mo,  oh  Yusef; 
the  stars  have  ceased  their  persecution.  Henceforth  let  no 
man  call  me  El  Zogoybi." 

In  the  first  moment  of  his  exultation,  Boabdil  would  have 
ordered  ])ublic  rejoicings;  but  the  shrewd  Yusef  shook  his 
liead.  "The  tempest  has  ceased  from  one  point  of  tlie 
lu'avens,"  said  he,  *'  but  it  may  oegin  to  rage  from  another. 
A  troubled  sea  is  beneath  us,  and  we  are  surrounded  by  rocks 
and  quicksands  :  let  my  lord  the  king  defer  rejoicings  until  all 
has  settled  into  a  calm."  El  Chico,  however,  could  not  remain 
tranquil  in  this  day  of  exultation;  he  ordered  his  steed  to  be 
sumptuously  caparisoned,  and,  issuing  out  of  the  gate  of  the 
Alhambra,  descended,  with  a  glittering  retinue,  along  the 
aveiuie  of  trees  and  fountains,  hito  the  city,  to  receive 
the  acclamations  of  the  ])opulace.  As  he  entered  the  great 
square  of  the  Vivarrambla,  he  beheld  crowds  of  people  in  vio- 
lent agitation;  but,  as  he  npproached,  what  %vas  his  surprise 
to  hear  groans  and  murmurs  and  bursts  of  execration !  The 
tidings  had  spread  through  Granada,  that  Muley  Abdallah  el 
Zagal  had  been  driven  to  capitulate,  and  tliat  all  his  territo- 
ries had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  No  one  had 
inquired  into  the  particulars,  but  all  Graiuula  had  been  thrown 
into  a  ferment  of  grief  and  indignation.  In  the  lieat  of  the 
moment,  old  Muley  was   extolled   to   the   skies  as  a  patriot 
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princo,  who  liad  fouglit  to  tho  last  for  the  salvation  of  his 
country  —  as  a  mirror  of  mouarchs,  scorning  to  compromise 
the  dignity  of  his  crown  by  any  act  of  vassalage.  Boabdil,  on 
the  contrary,  had  looked  on  exultingly  at  the  hopeless  yet 
heroic  struggle  of  his  uncle ,  lie  liad  rejoiced  in  the  defeat  of 
tlie  faithful,  and  the  triumph  of  unbelievers ;  ho  had  aided  in 
tlie  dismemberment  and  downfall  of  tho  empire.  When  they 
beheld  him  riding  forth  in  gorgeous  state,  on  what  they  con- 
sidered a  day  of  humiliation  for  all  true  INFoslems,  they  could 
not  contain  their  rage ;  and  amidst  the  clamors  that  met  hi,:j 
ears,  Boabdil  more  than  once  heard  his  name  coupled  with  tho 
epitliets  of  traitor  and  renogado. 

Shocked  and  discomfited,  the  youthful  monarch  returned  in 
confusion  to  the  Alhambra;  shut  himself  up  within  its  inner- 
most courts,  and  remained  a  kind  of  voluntary  prisoner  until 
tlie  iirst  burst  of  popular  feeling  should  subside.  He  trusted 
that  it  would  soon  pass  away ;  that  the  people  would  be  too  sen- 
sible of  the  sweets  of  peace  to  repine  at  the  price  at  which  it 
was  obtained  ;  at  any  rate,  he  trusted  to  the  strong  friendship 
of  the  Cliristian  sovereigns,  to  secure  him  even  against  the 
factions  of  his  subjects. 

The  first  missives  from  the  politic  Ferdinand  showed  lioab- 
dil  the  value  of  his  friendship.  The  Christian  monarch 
reminded  him  of  a  treaty  whicli  he  had  made  when  captured 
ill  the  city  of  Loxa.  r)y  this,  he  had  engaged,  that  in  case  the 
Catliolic  sovereigns  should  capture  the  cities  of  Guadix,  Ba/a 
and  Alineria,  he  would  surrender  Granada  into  their  hands 
wiiliin  a  limited  time,  and  accept  in  exchange  certain  Moorish 
towns,  to  be  held  by  him  as  their  vassal.  Guadix,  Baza  and 
Ahneria  had  now  fallen;  Ferdinand  called  upon  him,  there- 
fore, to  fulfil  his  engagement. 

If  tlie  unfortunate  Hoabdil  had  possessed  the  will,  he  had 
not  the  pow(>r  to  comjdy  with  this  demand.  He  was  shut  up 
ill  the  AUiambra,  while  a  temj)est  of  popular  fury  raged  witli- 
out.  Granada  was  thronged  by  refugees  from  the  captured 
towns,  many  of  them  disbanded  soldiers,  and  others  broken- 
down  citizens,  rojulered  fierce  and  desperate  by  ruin.  All 
railed  at  him.  as  the  real  cause  of  their  misfortunes.  How 
was  he  to  venture  forth  in  such  a  storm?  —  above  all,  how 
was  he  to  talk  to  such  men  of  surrender?  In  liis  reply  to 
Ferdinand,  he  represented  the  ditticultics  of  his  situation,  and 
tlir>t.  so  far  from  Imving  eoiitnd  over  his  subjects,  his  very  life 
was  in  danger  from  thidr  turbidenee.  Me  entreated  the  king, 
therefore,  to  rest  satisfied  for  tlie  present  with  his  recent  con- 
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quest,  promising  that  should  he  be  able  to  regain  full  empire 
over  his  capital  and  its  inJiabitants,  it  would  but  be  to  mlo 
over  them  as  vassal  to  the  Castiliau  crown. 

Ferdinand  was  not  .  '^e  sutislied  with  such  a  reply.  The 
time  was  come  to  biMig  UiS  game  of  policy  to  a  close,  and  to 
consummate  his  conquest  by  seating  himself  on  the  throuo  of 
the  AUiambra.  Professing  to  consider  lioabdil  as  a  faitliU'ss 
ally,  who  had  broken  his  plighted  word,  he  discarded  him 
from  his  friendship,  and  addressed  a  second  letter,  not  to  him, 
but  to  the  commanders  and  council  of  the  city.  He  deiiuuidiHl 
a  complete  surrender  of  the  place,  with  all  the  arms  in  the 
possession  either  of  the  citizens  or  of  others  who  had  recently 
taken  refuge  within  its  walls.  If  the  inhabitants  should  com- 
ply with  this  summons,  he  promised  them  the  indulgent  terms 
granted  to  Baza,  Guadix  and  Almeria ;  if  they  should  refuse 
he  threatened  tliem  with  the  fate  of  Malaga.^ 

This  message  produced  the  greatest  commotion  in  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Alcayceria,  that  busy  hive  of  traflic,  mul 
all  others  who  luxd  tasted  the  sweets  of  gainful  eommeivt!  dur- 
ing the  late  cessation  of  liostilities,  were  for  si'curing  their 
golden  advantages  by  timely  submission  :  others,  who  iiad 
wives  and  children,  looked  on  them  with  tenderucs,-;  and  solici- 
tude, and  dreaded,  by  resistance,  to  bring  upon  thein  the  hor- 
rors of  slavery. 

On  the  other  hand,  Granada  was  crowded  with  men  from 
all  parts,  ruined  by  tlie  war,  exasp(M"ated  by  their  sufferings, 
and  eager  only  for  revenge  ;  with  others,  who  had  been  reared 
amidst  hostilities,  who  had  lived  by  the  sword>  and  whom  a 
return  of  peace  would  leave  without  home  or  hope,  lieside 
these,  there  were  others  no  less  fiery  and  warlike  in  disposi- 
tion, but  animated  by  a  loftier  si)irit.  Tliese  were  valiant  and 
haughty  cavaliers  of  the  ohi  chivalrous  lineages,  who  had  in- 
herited a  deadly  hatred  to  the  Christians  from  a  long  line;  of 
warrior  ancestors,  atul  to  whom  the  idea  was  worse  than  death, 
that  Granrda,  illustrious  Granada!  for  ages  tlie  seat  of  Moor- 
ish grandeur  and  delight,  should  become  the  abode  of  uiibc 
lie  vers. 

-Vmong  these  cavaliers,  the  most  eminent  was  Muza  Ainil 
Gazan.  He  was  of  royal  lineage,  of  a  jiroud  and  generous  na- 
ture, and  a  form  combining  numly  stnuigth  and  beauty.  None 
(M)uld  excel  him  in  tlie  management  of  tin;  horse,  and  dexter- 
ous use  of  all  kinds  of  weapons:  his  graeid'ulness  and  skill  in 
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the  tourney  were  the  theme  of  praise  among  the  ^Nloorisli 
(lames,  and  his  prowess  in  the  field  had  made  him  the  terror 
of  the  enemy.  He  had  long  repined  at  the  timid  policy  of 
Boabdil,  and  endeavored  to  counteract  its  enervating  effects, 
and  keep  alive  the  martial  spirit  of  Granada.  For  this  reason, 
he  had  promoted  jousts  and  tiltings  with  the  reed,  and  all 
those  other  public  games  which  bear  the  semblance  of  war. 
He  endeavored  also  to  inculcate  into  his  companions  in  arms 
those  high  chivalrous  sentiments  which  lead  to  valiant  and 
magnanimous  deeds,  but  which  are  apt  to  decline  with  the  in- 
dependence of  a  nation.  The  generous  efforts  of  Muza  had 
been  in  a  great  measure  successful :  he  was  the  idol  of  the 
youthful  cavaliers  ;  they  regarded  him  as  a  mirror  of  chivalry, 
and  endeavored  to  imitate  his  lofty  and  heroic  virtues. 

Wlien  Muza  heard  the  demand  of  Ferdinand  that  they 
should  deliver  up  their  arms,  ids  eye  flashed  fire  :  '•  Does  the 
Christian  king  think  that  we  are  old  men,"  said  he,  "  and  that 
stalls  will  sutUce  us?  — or  that  we  are  women  and  can  be  con- 
tented witli  distaffs  ?  Let  him  know  that  a  Moor  is  born  tc> 
the  spear  and  cimeter ;  to  career  the  steed,  bend  the  bow,  ami 
launcli  the  javelin  :  deprive  liim  of  these,  and  you  deprive  him 
of  liis  nature.  If  the  CMiristian  king  desires  our  arms,  let  him 
come  and  win  them  ;  but  let  him  win  them  dearly.  For  my 
part,  sweeter  were  a  grave  beneath  the  walls  of  Granada,  on 
the  spot  I  had  died  to  defend,  than  the  richest  couch  within 
her  palaces,  earned  by  submission  to  the  unbeliever." 

The  words  of  Muza  were  received  with  enthusiastic  shouts 
by  the  warlike  part  of  the  populace.  Granada  once  more 
awoke,  as  a  warrior  sliaking  off  a  disgraceful  lethargy.  The 
commandprs  and  council  i>artook  of  the  public  excitement,  and 
despatched  a  reply  to  the  Christian  sovereigns,  declaring  that 
they  would  suffer  death  rather  than  surrender  their  city. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX, 

now    KINO    FEUDINAND    TUUNED    HIS    HOSTILITIES    AGAINST 
THE    CITV    OK    OUANADA. 

W'uKV  king  Ferdinand  received  the  defiance  of  the  Moors, 
lie  made  preparations  for  \)itter  hostilities.  The  winter  seasoi; 
dill  not  admit  of  an  immediate  campaign;  \w.  contented  him- 
self, therefore,  with  throwing  strong  garrisons   into  all  liis 
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towns  and  fortresses  in  the  neij^hbovliood  of  Granada,  ami  "ave 
tiie  command  of  all  the  frontier  of  Jaen  to  Inigo  Lopez  de 
Afendoza,  count  of  Teiulilla,  who  had  shown  such  consummate 
vigilance  and  address  in  maintaining  the  dangerous  post  of 
Alliama.  This  renowned  veteran  established  his  hea(U]uai'tois 
in  the  mountain  city  of  Alcala  la  Real,  within  (>iglit  Icai^Mics 
of  the  city  of  Granada,  and  commanding  the  most  imjiurtaii; 
passes  of  that  rugged  frontier. 

In  the  meantime,  Granada  resounded  with  the  stir  of  war. 
The  chivalry  of  the  nation  had  again  control  of  its  councils' 
aiui  the  populace,  having  once  more  resumed  their  weapons 
werr^  anxious  to  wii)e  out  the  disgrace  of  their  late  passive 
submission,  by  sigiuil  and  daring  exploits. 

ISIuza  Abul  Gazan  was  the  soul  of  action.  He  commanded 
the  cavalry,  which  he  had  disciplined  with  uncommon  skill: 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  noblest  youth  of  Granada,  who  had 
caught  his  own  generous  and  martial  tire,  and  panted  for  tlie 
held;  while  the  common  soldiers  devoted  to  his  jierson.  were 
ready  to  follow  him  in  the  most  desperate  enterprises.  He 
did  not  allow  their  courage  to  cool  for  want  of  action.  Tiie 
gates  of  Granada  once  more  ])oured  forth  Irgions  of  li^ht 
scouring  cavalry,  which  skirred  the  country  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  Christian  fortresses,  sweeping  off  flocks  and  herds. 
The  name  of  Muza  became  formidable  throughout  the  frontier; 
he  had  many  encounters  with  the  enemy  in  the  rougli  ])ass('s 
of  the  mountains,  in  which  the  superior  lightness  ami  dexter- 
ity of  his  cavalry  gave  him  the  advantage.  The  sight  of  his 
glistening  legion,  returning  across  the  vega  with  long  caval- 
gadas  of  booty,  was  hailed  by  the  Moors  as  a  revival  of  their 
ancient  triumphs;  but  when  they  beheld  Christian  banners 
borne  into  their  gates  as  trophies,  the  exultation  of  the  light- 
minded  populace  was  beyond  all  bounds. 

The  winter  passed  away;  the  spring  advanced,  yet  h^enii- 
nand  delayed  to  take  the  field.  He  knew  the  city  of  Granada 
too  strong  and  populous  to  be  taken  by  assault,  and  too  full 
of  provisions  to  be  speedily  reduced  by  siege.  •'  We  must 
have  patience  and  perseverance,"  srad  the  politic  mouar(di ; 
"  by  ravaging  the  country  this  year,  we  shall  })roduce  a  scarcity 
the  next,  and  then  the  city  may  be  invested  with  effV'Ct. 

An  interval  of  peace,  aided  l)y  the  (juick  vegetation  td'  a 
prolific  soil  and  h'.ti'iiy  climate,  had  restored  the  vega  to  all  its 
luxuriance!  ami  beauty  ;  the  gi'een  ])ast-ures  on  the  Ixjrders  nf 
the  Xenil  were  covered  with  thxdfs  and  herds;  the  blooming' 
orchards  gave  promise  of  abundant  fruit,  and  the  open  [jlaiii 
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was  waving  witli  ripening  corn.  The  time  was  at  liand  to  i)ut 
in  the  sickle  and  reap  the  golden  harvest,  wlien  smldenly  a 
torrent  of  war  came  sweei)ing  down  from  the  mountains  ;  and 
Ferdinand,  witli  an  army  of  five  thousand  horse  and  twenty 
thousand  foot,  appeared  before  the  wiills  of  Granada.  He  had 
left  the  queen  and  princess  at  the  fortress  of  Moclin,  and  came 
attended  by  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  marques  of  Cadiz, 
the  marques  de  Villena,  the  counts  of  Urena  and  Cabra,  Don 
Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  and  other  renowned  cavaliers.  On  this 
occasion,  he  for  the  first  time  led  his  son,  prince  Juan,  into 
the  field,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  dignity  of  knighthood. 
As  if  to  stimulate  him  to  grand  achievements,  the  ceremony 
took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  grand  canal,  ahnost  beneath 
the  embattled  walls  of  that  warlike  city,  the  object  of  such 
daring  enterprises,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  famous  vega,  the 
field  of  so  many  chivalrous  exploits.  Above  them  shone 
resplendent  tlie  red  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  rising  from 
amidst  delici(  us  groves,  with  the  standard  of  Mahomet  wav- 
ing defiance  to  the  Christian  arms. 

The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  iloderigo  Ponce  de  Leon, 
iiianiues  of  Cadiz,  were  sponsors ;  and  all  the  chivalry  of  the 
cam  J)  was  assembled  on  the  occasion.  Tlie  prince,  after  he 
was  knighted,  bestowed  the  sanae  honor  on  several  youthful 
cavaliers  of  high  rank,  just  entering,  like  himself,  on  the 
career  of  arms. 

Ferdinand  did  not  loiter,  in  carrying  his  desolating  plans 
into  execution.  He  detached  parties  in  every  direction,  to  lay 
waste  the  country  ;  villages  were  sacked,  burnt,  and  destroyed, 
and  the  lovely  vega  was  once  more  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
sword.  Tlie  lavage  was  carried  so  close  to  Granada,  tliat  the 
city  was  wrapj)ed  in  the  smoke  of  its  gardens  and  hamlets. 
Tlie  dismal  cloud  rolled  up  the  hill  and  hung  about  the  towers 
of  the  Alhambra,  where  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  still  remained 
shut  up  from  the  indignation  of  his  subjects.  The  hapless 
inonandi  smote  his  breast,  as  he  looked  down  from  his  moun- 
tain palace  on  tlie  desolation  affected  by  his  late  ally.  He 
dared  not  even  show  himself  in  arms  among  the  populace, 
for  they  cursed  him  as  the  cause  of  the  miseries  once  more 
brought  to  their  doors. 

The  Moors,  however,  did  not  suffer  the  Chiiocians  to  "arry 
on  their  ravages  unmolested  as  in  former  years.  Muza  incii^ed 
them  to  incessant  sallies.  He  divided  his  cavalry  into  small 
squadrons,  each  led  by  a  daring  commander.  They  were 
taught  to  hover  round  the  Christian  camp;  to  harass  it  from 
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various  and  opposite  quarters,  outtins  off  convoys  and  atra"- 
gling  detachments ;  to  waylay  the  army  in  its  ravaging  expe- 
ditions,  lurking  among  rocks  and  passes  of  the  mountains,  op 
in  hollows  and  thickets  of  the  plaiu,  and  practising  a  thousand 
stratagems  and  surprises. 

The  Christian  army  had  one  day  spread  itself  out  rather 
unguardedly,  in  its  foraging  about  the  vega.  As  tlie  tmohs 
commanded  by  the  marques  of  Villena  approached  the  skirts 
of  the  mountains,  they  beheld  a  number  of  Moorish  peasants 
hastily  driving  a  herd  of  cattle  into  a  narrow  glen.  The  sol- 
diers,  eager  for  booty,  pressed  in  pursuit  of  them.  Scarcely 
had  they  entered  the  glen,  when  siicats  arose  from  every  side, 
and  they  were  furiously  attacked  by  an  ambuscade  of  horse 
and  foot.  Some  of  ciie  Christians  took  to  flight;  otiiers  >IihmI 
their  ground,  and  fought  valiantly.  The  Moors  had  the  van- 
tage-ground ;  some  showered  darts  and  arrows  from  the  elitfs 
of  the  rocks,  others  fought  hand  lo  hand  on  the  plain  ;  whihi 
their  cavalry  carried  havoc  and  (tonfusion  into  the  midst  of 
the  Christian  forces. 

The  marques  de  Villena,  with  liis  brother  Don  Aloiize  do 
Pacheco,  at  the  first  onset  of  the  Moors,  spurred  into  the  hot- 
test of  tlie  fight.  They  had  searot?  <'ntered,  when  Don  Alonzo 
was  struck  lifeless  from  his  hors(;,  before  the  eyey  of  his 
brother.  Estevan  Luzon,  a  gallant  captain,  fell  lighting 
bravely  by  the  side  of  the  mar(pies,  who  remained,  with  his 
cliamberlain  Soler  and  a  handful  of  knii^hts,  surroi'iided  hy 
the  enemy.  Several  cavaliers  from  other  ]iarts  of  the  army 
hastened  to  their  assistance,  when  King  Ferdinand,  seeing 
that  the  Moors  had  the  vantage-gronnd  and  that  tlie  Christians 
were  suffering  severely,  gave  signal  for  i-etreat.  The  maniiios 
obeyed  slowly  and  reluctantly,  for  his  heart  was  full  of  -jriof 
and  rage  a^  the  death  of  his  broth(>r.  As  he  was  retirin'^:..  lie 
Vieheld  his  faithful  chamberlain  Soler  defending  himself  val- 
iantly against  six  Moors.  The  marques  turned,  and  rushed  to 
his  rescue  ;  he  killed  two  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand, 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  One  of  the  Moors,  however,  in 
retreating,  rose  in  his  stirru))s.  and,  hurling  Ids  lanee  at  the 
marques,  wounded  him  in  the  right  arm  and  crippled  him  for 
life.^ ^ 

'  In  C()nsf(|ui'npc  of  this  w(tiiii(l,  tlii'  nianjm'H  was  ever  lifter  obIi);e(l  to  writi'  liis 
sifjiitttiiri'  with  liis  left  liand,  ttiouph  rapnhli-  of  inniiatriiiL'  h^^<  lance  with  lii-<  tii/l\t. 
Tiie  ((iieen  one  day  ilcinanclei.  of  liini.  why  tie  hail  ailventureil  his  life  for  that  "!  i\ 
iloiMPHlic!'  "  Ihu'H  not  your  rnaji'sty  thinl<,"'  niilieit  he.  "  that  I  oncht  to  risk  on<'  Mff 
for  liirii  who  womM  have  ,' dventiireti  three  Cor  me  had  lie  jiossessed  thtin?"  I'lie 
<|uee!»  was  eliarnied  wilh  Ih  '  ina>rnaniniitv  of  the  reply,  and  often  ipioted  tin-  iniiniiivs 
AS  Ht'ttiug  au  lieruic  example  ♦.o  the  chivalry  of  the  age.  —AfurtaiM,  lib.  2S,  c.  15, 
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Siieh  waR  one  of  the  many  anibuscadocs  concerted  by  Muza, 
nor  did  he  hesitate  at  times  to  present  a  bold  front  to  the 
(Jluirttian  forces,  and  to  defy  them  in  the  open  field.  Ferdi- 
iiiindsoon  perceived,  however,  that  tlie  Moors  seldom  provoked 
a  hattle  without  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground  ;  and  that 
tlioiiL,di  the  Christians  generally  appeared  to  have  the  victory, 
tht'V  suffered  the  greatest  loss;  for  retreating  was  a  part  of 
tlic  .Mttorish  system,  by  which  they  would  draw  their  pursuers 
into  confusion,  and  then  turn  upon  them  with  a  more  violent 
jiiul  fatal  attack.  He  commanded  his  captains,  therefore,  to 
dt.'oline  all  challenges  to  skirmish,  and  to  pursue  a  secure  sys- 
tem of  destruction,  ravaging  the  country,  and  doing  all  possi- 
ble injury  to  the  enemy,  with  slight  risk  to  themselves. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE    FATE   OF   THE   CASTLE   OF   ROMA. 

About  two  leagues  from  Granada,  on  an  eminence  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  vega,  stood  the  strong 
Moorish  eastle  of  Roma.  Hither  the  neighboring  peasantry 
drove  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  hurried  with  their  most 
precious  effects,  on  the  irruption  of  a  Christian  force;  and 
aiiv  foraging  or  skirmishing  party  from  Granada,  on  being 
intercepted  in  their  return,  threw  themselves  into  Roma, 
manned  its  embattled  towers,  and  set  the  enemy  at  defiance. 
Tlie  <,'arrison  were  accustomed  to  have  parties  of  Moors  clat- 
tering Tip  to  their  gates,  so  hotly  pursued  that  there  was 
barely  time  to  throw  open  the  portal,  receive  them  within, 
and  shut  out  their  pursuers;  Avhile  the  Christian  cavaliers 
had  many  a  time  reined  up  their  })anting  steeds  at  the  very 
oiitrance'of  the  barbacan,  and  retired,  cursing  the  strong  walls 
of  iloma.  that  robbed  them  of  their  prey. 

The  late  ravages  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  continual  skirmish- 
ings in  the  vega,  had  roused  the  vigilance  of  the  castle.  One 
mornin-'  early,  as  the  sentinels  ke])t  watch  upon  the  battle- 
ments, thev  iieheld  a  cloud  of  dust  advancing  rapidly  from  a 
distance:  turbans  and  Moorish  weapons  soon  caught  then- 
eves  ;  and  as  the  whole  approached,  they  descried  a  drove  of 
eattl(>  ur^ed  on  in  great  hp.jte,  and  convoyed  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Moors,  wli'^  lei  with  them  two  Christian  captives  in 
chains. 
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When  Mu'  eavalgiula  arrived  near  the  castle,  a  Moorish 
eavalicr,  of  iioblo  and  oomniandiTig  mien  and  splendid  attire 
rode  up  to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  eiitreated  admittance'. 
He  stated  that  they  were  returning  with  rich  booty  irom  a 
foray  into  the  lands  of  the  Christians,  but  that  the  enemy  was 
on  their  traces,  and  they  feared  to  be  overtaken  before  tliey 
could  reach  Granada.  The  sentinels  descended  in  all  haste 
and  flung  open  the  gates.  The  long  cavalgada  detiled  into  tlie 
courts  of  the  castle,  which  were  soon  tilled  with  bleating  aiul 
lowing  flocks  and  herds,  with  neighing  and  stamping  steeds 
and  with  fierce  looking  Moors  from  the  mountains.  Tlie 
cavalier  who  had  asked  admission  was  the  chief  of  the  pavty 
lie  was  somewhat  advaui-'cd  in  life,  of  a  lofty  and  gallant  hear- 
iiig,  and  had  with  him  a  son,  a  young  man  of  great  s[»ii'it  ami 
lire.  Close  by  them  followed  the  two  Christian  captives, 
with  looks  cast  down  and  disconsolate. 

The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  had  roused  themselves  from 
their  sleep,  and  were  busily  occu])ied  attending  to  the  cattle 
which  crowded  the  courts  ;  while  the  foraging  party  distrib- 
uted themselves  about  the  castle,  to  seek  refreshment  or 
repose.  Suddenly  a  shout  arose,  that  was  echoed  from  court- 
yard, and  hall,  and  battlement.  The  garrison,  astonished  and 
bewildered,  would  have  rushed  to  their  arms,  but  found  tlicin- 
selves,  almost  before  they  could  make  resistance,  com[(ietely 
in  the  power  of  an  enemy. 

The  pretendetl  foraging  party  consisted  of  Mudexares.  or 
Moors  tril)utary  to  the  Christians  ;  and  the  commanders  wcav. 
the  prince  Cid  Iliaya  and  his  sou  Alnayer.  They  had  lias- 
tened  from  the  mountains  with  this  small  force,  to  aid  the 
Cai  hoiic  sovenngns  during  the  summer's  campaign  ;  and  had 
con(!erted  to  surprise  this  important  castle,  and  pres(Mit  it  to 
King  Ferdinand,  as  a  gauge  of  their  faith,  and  the  first-fruits 
of  their  devotion. 

The  politic  monarch  overwhelmed  his  new  converts  and 
;i,llies  with  favors  and  distinctions,  in  return  for  this  im- 
portant acquisition ;  but  he  took  care  to  despatch  a  stvoiii,' 
force  of  veteran  and  genuine  Christian  troops,  to  man  the 
i'or  tress. 

As  to  the  Jfoors  who  had  composed  the  garrison,  (!id  Hiaya 
remeudjered  that  they  were  his  cf)untrymen,  ami  could  not 
prevail  upo)i  himself  to  deliver  t-hciM  into  Christian  Ixmdagc. 
ife  set  them  at  liberty,  ;iiid  pcnnitli'd  them  to  repair  to  (Ira- 
luida; — "a  prod'.''  says  tiie  pious  Aeapida,  "that  his  conver- 
sion was  not  ent.ii'ely  ciiiLiiiiinialed,  but  that  there  were  still 
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some  lingerings  of  tho  iniidol  in  his  heart."  His  lenity  was 
far  from  procuring  him  indulgence  in  the  opinions  (»f  his 
countrymen  ;  on  the  contrary,  tho  inhabitants  of  Granada, 
when  they  learnt  from  the  liberated  garrison  the  stratagem 
by  whicli  lioma  had  been  captured,  cursed  Cid  lliaya  for  a 
traitor;  ami  the  garrison  joined  in  the  malediction.^ 

I'.ut  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  Ciranada  was  destined 
to  be  roused  to  tenfold  violence.  The  old  warrior  Muley  Ab- 
•  dallah  el  Zagal  had  retired  to  his  little  nKnintaiu  territory, 
and  for  a  short  time  endeavored  to  console  himself  with  his 
petty  title  of  king  of  Andarax.  He  soon  grew  im[)atient, 
however,  of  the  quiet  and  inactiou  of  his  mimic  kingdom. 
His  tierce  S])irit  was  exasperated  by  being  shut  up  within 
sucli  narrow  limits,  and  his  hatred  rose  to  downright  fury 
against  Hoabdil,  whom  he  considered  as  the  cause  of  his  down- 
iall.  When  tidings  were  brought  him  that  king  Ferdinand 
was  laying  waste  the  vega,  he  took  a  sudden  resolution. 
Assembling  the  whole  disposable  force  of  his  kingdom,  which 
amounted  but  to  two  hundred  men,  he  descoudiui  from  tho 
Alpuxarras  and  sought  the  Christian  camp,  content  to  serve 
as  a  vassal  the  enemy  of  his  faith  and  his  nation,  so  that  ho 
might  see  Granada  wrest(!d  from  the  sway  of  his  nephew. 

in  his  blind  passion,  the  old  wrathful  moiuirch  injured  his 
cause,  and  strengthened  the  cause  of  his  adversary.  The 
Moors  of  Granada  had  been  clamorous  in  his  praise,  extolling 
him  as  a  victim  to  his  patriotism,  and  had  refused  to  believe 
all  reports  of  his  treaty  with  the  Christians;  but  when  they 
beheld  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  his  banner  mingling  with 
the  banners  of  the  unbelievers,  and  arrayed  against  his  lato 
people,  aiul  the  capital  he  had  commanded,  tliey  broke  forth 
into  revilings,  and  heaped  curses  upon  his  name. 

Their  next  emotion,  of  course,  was  in  favor  of  Boabdil. 
They  gathered  under  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  and  hailed 
him  as  their  only  liope,  as  the  sole  dependence  of  the  country. 
Boabdil  could  scarcely  believe  his  senses,  when  he  heard  his 
name  mingled  with  ])raises  and  greeted  with  acclamations. 
Encouraged  by  this  unexpected  gleam  of  popularity,  he  ven- 
tured forth  from  his  retreat,  and  was  received  with  rapture. 
All  his  past  errors  were  attributed  to  the  hardships  of  his 
fortune,  and  the  usurpation  of  his  tyrant  uncle ;  and  whatever 
breath  the  populace  could  spare  from  uttering  curses  on  El 
Zagal,  was  expended  in  shouts  in  honor  of  El  Chico. 

>  I'ulgar,  Cron.  part  3,  cap.  130.    Cura  de  loi  Palacios,  cap.  UO. 
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HOW  B0AB:0IL  el  CHTCO  took  the  field  ;    AND  MIS  EXi>EDITiON 
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Fou  thirty  days  had  the  vega  been  overrun  by  the  Christim 
forces;  and  that  vast  phiin,  late  so  hixiiriaiit  and  bciuiiilul 
•was  one  wide  scene  of  desohition.  Th(!  destroying  ;iriiiv,  liav- 
ing  accomplished  its  task,  passed  over  the  bridge  of  IMiios  ami 
wound  up  into  the  mountains,  on  the  way  to  C.'ordova,  boaiiipr 
away  the  spoils  of  towns  and  villages,  and  driving  off  WnvlCs 
and  herds  in  long  dusty  columns.  The  sound  of  tlie  last  Cluis- 
tian  trumpet  died  away  along  the  side  of  the  nioiuitain  of 
Elvira,  and  not  a  hostile  squadron  was  seen  glistening  on  the 
mournful  fields  of  the  vega. 

The  eyes  of  Boabdil  el  Cliioo  wer'^  at  length  oj)enrd  to  tlie 
real  policy  of  king  Ferdinand,  and  ho  saw  that  he  had  no  lon<;('r 
anything  to  depend  upon  but  the  valor  of  his  arm.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  hastening  to  counteract  the  effect  of  tlic  late 
Christian  ravage,  and  in  opening  the  channel  for  distant  sui)- 
plies  to  Granada. 

Scarcely  had  the  retiring  squadrons  of  Ferdinand  disajipcared 
among  the  mountains,  when  Boabdil  Imckled  on  his  armor, 
sallied  forth  from  the  Alhambra,  and  ])repared  to  take  tlie 
field.  When  the  jtojmlace  beludd  him  actually  in  arms 
against  his  late  ally,  both  parties  thronged  with  zeal  to  his 
standard.  The  hardy  inhabitants  also  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
or  chain  of  snow-capped  mountains  which  rise  above  (Iraiiada, 
descended  from  their  heights,  and  hastened  into  the  cit\  gates, 
to  proffer  their  devotion  to  their  youthful  king.  The  great 
square  of  the  Vivarrambla  shone  with  legions  of  cavalry, 
(kicked  with  the  colors  and  devices  of  the  most  ancient 
Moorish  families,  and  marshalled  forth  by  the  patriot  Aiuza 
to  follow  the  king  to  battle. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  June  that  Boabdil  once  more  issued 
forth  from  the  gates  of  Granada  on  martial  enterjirise.  A  few 
leagues  from  the  city,  within  full  view  of  it.  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Alpuxarr  J,  mountains,  stood  the  ]iowerful  castle  of  Allien- 
din.  It  was  l)uilt  on  an  eminence,  rising  from  the  midst  of  a 
small  town,  and  commanding  a  great  jiart  of  the  vega.  and  the 
main  road  to  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Alpuxarras.  The  castle 
was  commauded  by  a  valiant  Christiau  cavalier  named  Mcudo 
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,lr  Qiit'xada,  and  garrisonod  by  two  Imiidrcd  ami  fifty  men, 
;ill  seasoned  and  experienced  warriors.  It  was  a  continual 
thorn  in  the  side  of  (Iranada:  tlu;  lalxtrers  of  tlie  vega  wore 
swept  off  from  their  fields',  l)y  ils  hardy  soldiers  ;  convoys 
were  cut  off,  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains  ;  and  as  the  gar- 
rison commanded  a  full  view  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  no  band 
of  merchants  could  venture  forth  on  their  needful  journeys, 
without  being  swoop'^d  up  by  the  war-hawks  of  Alhenuln. 

it  was  against  tliis  important  fortress,  that  Hoabdil  first  led 
his  troops.  For  six  days  and  nights,  the  fortress  was  closely 
besicgi'd.  The  aleayde  and  his  veteran  garrison  defeiuhnl 
themselves  valiantly,  but  were  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  con- 
stant watchfulness;  for  the  Moors,  being  continually  relic^ved 
by  fresh  troops  from  Granada,  kept  up  an  unremitted  and  vig- 
orous attack.  Twice  th(!  barbacan  was  forced,  and  twice  the 
assailants  were  driven  forth  headlong  with  excessive  loss.  The 
garrison,  however,  was  diminished  in  number  by  the  killed  and 
wounded ;  there  were  no  longer  soldiers  suflicient  to  man  the 
walls  ami  gateway  ;  and  the  brave  aleayde  was  compelled  to 
retire,  with  his  surviving  force,  to  the  keep  of  the  castle,  in 
which  he  continued  to  make  desperate  resistance. 

The  Moors  now  approached  the  foot  of  the  tower,  under 
sheltci-  of  wooden  screens  covered  with  wet  hides,  to  ward  off 
missiles  and  coniDustibles.  They  went  to  work  vigorously  to 
undermine  the  tower,  placing  props  of  wood  under  the  founda- 
tions, to  be  afterwards  set  on  fire,  so  as  to  give  the  besiegers 
time  to  escape  before  the  edifice  should  fall.  Some  of  the 
Moors  plied  their  cross-bows  and  arcpiebuses  to  defend  the 
workmen,  and  to  drive  the  Christians  from  the  walls ;  while 
the  latter  showered  down  stones,  and  darts,  and  melted  pitch, 
and  flaming  combustii)les,  on  the  miners. 

The  brave  Meiulo  d(!  Quexada  had  cast  many  an  anxious  eye 
across  the  vega,  in  hopes  of  seeing  some  Christian  force  hasten- 
ing to  his  assistance.  Not  a  gleam  of  spear  or  helm  was  to  be 
descried,  for  no  one  had  dreamt  of  this  sudden  iiTuption  of 
the  AFoors.  The  aleayde  beheld  his  bravest  men  dead  or 
wounded  around  him,  while  the  remainder  were  sinking  with 
watchfulness  and  fatigue.  In  defiance  of  all  opposition,  tiie 
floors  had  accomplished  their  mine  ;  t.iO  fire  was  brought 
before  the  walls,  that  was  to  be  applied  to  the  stanchions,  in 
case  the  garrison  }>ersisted  in  defence.  In  a  little  while,  the 
tower  would  crumble  beneath  him,  and  be  rent  and  hurled  a 
ruin  to  the  j)lain.  At  the  very  last  moment,  the  brave  aleayde 
made  the  signal  of  surrender.      He  nu^rched  forth  with  the 
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r<Mijii;uit  of  his  voteraii  {garrison,  who  wore  all  iii:uh'  prisuiifis. 
Hdiibilil  iinineLliutt'ly  unlcrcd  the  walls  of  tlio  tortiess  U)  be 
ra/A'd,  and  liro  to  ho  applifd  to  the  stanchions,  that  tlic;  \)h(',^ 
luiglit  iR'ver  aj,'ain  heconif  a  stronghold  to  the  Chfislians,  and 
a  si'.ourgt!  to  Granada.  The  alca)ilu  and  his  rellow-captivea 
ucre  led  in  cU'j»iett'(l  eonvoy  across  the  vega,  wIkui  tlu^y  Iwnvd 
a  trenit'iidons  crash  behiiKl  them.  They  turni;d  to  look  iipou 
tinir  late  fortress,'  hut  beheld  nothing  l)Ut  a  heap  of  tumbling 
ruins,  and  a  vast  column  of  smoke  and  dust,  where  onco  had 
stood  the  lofty  tower  of  Alhendin. 
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HoAHDiL  KL  Cmc'o  followed  up  his  success,  by  (^apturiiit,' 
the  two  fortresses  of  jNIarehena  and  Albolodny,  beloiii^ing  lu 
Cid  lliaya ;  he  also  sent  his  alla([iiis  in  (svery  iliri'cliou,  to 
jiroelaim  a  holy  war,  and  to  summon  all  true  Moslems  of  town 
or  castle,  mountain  or  valley,  to  saddle  steed  and  buckle  on 
armor,  and  hasten  to  the  standard  of  the  faith.  The  tidings 
spread  far  and  wide,  that  Jjoabdil  el  Chico  was  once  uioro  iu 
the  field,  and  was  victorious.  The  Moors  of  various  i)hict's, 
dazzled  by  this  gleam  of  success,  hastened  to  throw  off  tlunr 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  Castilian  crown,  and  to  elevate  ilu; 
standard  of  lioabdil ;  and  the  youthful  monarch  ilatton'd  him- 
self that  the  whole  kingdom  was  on  the  point  (»f  returning  to 
its  allegiance. 

The  Hery  cavaliers  of  Granada,  eager  to  renew  those  forays 
into  the  Christian  lands,  in  which  they  liad  formerly  deli'^Mitcd, 
concerted  an  irruption  to  the  jiorth,  into  tlie  territory  of  Jai'ii, 
to  harass  the  country  about  Quezada.  They  had  heard  of  ;i 
rich  convoy  of  merchants  and  wealthy  travellers,  on  the  way 
to  the  city  of  Baza;  and  anticipated  a  glorious  conclusion  to 
their  foray,  in  capturing  this  convoy. 

Assembling  a  number  of  horsemen,  lightly  armed  and  fleetly 
mounted,  and  one  hundred  foot-soldiers,  they  issuecl  forth  )y 
night  from  Grai'.ada.  madi;  their  way  in  silence  throu'^di  t  \ii 
defiles  of  the  mountains,  crosstid  the  frontier  without  o|i|)osi- 
ti(Hi,  and  suddenly  appeared,  as  if  fallen  from  tht;  clouds,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  country. 

The  mountainous   frontier  which  scj)arate3  Granada  from 
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Jaeii  was  at  tliis  time  under  tlio  coinmaiul  of  th 
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(lillii,  the  same  veteran  who  l.ud  dist,iiij,'ui.shc.d  liimself  by  his 
vi;^'ihuu;e  and  sagaeity  wlicu  commanding  the  fortress  of 
Aili;iiii:i-  Jle  heUl  his  hca.l-tiuarters  at  the  city  of  Alcala  hi 
IJcul,  in    its    impregnable  fortress,  }»erched    high   among  tlio 
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boiiliT  without  his  knowledgl^  His  fortress 
ri'i'iigt'  for  the  (Jhristian  captives  who  escaped  by  night  from 
tiie  Moorish  dungeons  of  Granada.  Often,  however,  they 
iiiisscil  tlieir  way  in  the  deliU's  of  the  mountains,  and,  wan- 
dering about  bewildered,  either  repaired  by  mistake  to  some 
Moorish  town,  or  were  discovered  and  retaken  at  daylight  by 
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Ju'  enemy,  io  prevent  uiese  accnients,  tne  couni  nau  a  towei 
built  at  his  own  expen.se,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  heights  near 
Alciila,  which  (iommanded  a  view  of  the  vega  and  the  sur- 
roiiiuling  country.  Here  he  kept  a  light  blazing  throughout 
the  night,  as  a  beacon  for  all  Christian  fugitives,  to  guide 
tliciii  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  count  was  aroused  one  night  from  his  repose,  by  shouts 
and  cries,  which  came  up  from  the  town  and  approached  the 
castle  walls.  "To  arms!  to  arms  !  the  Moor  is  over  the  bor- 
der!" was  the  cry.  A  Christian  soldier,  pale  and  emaciated, 
who  still  bore  traces  of  Moorish  chains,  was  brought  before 
the  count.  He  liad  been  taken  as  guide  by  the  ^Moorish  cava- 
liers who  had  sallied  from  Granada,  but  liad  escajted  from 
them  among  the  mountains,  and,  after  much  wandering,  had 
found  his  way  to  Alcala,  by  the  signal-iire. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  bustle  and  agitation  of  the  moment, 
the  eount  de  Tendilla  listened  calmly  and  attentively  to  the 
iiocoinit  of  the  fugitive,  and  questioned  him  minutely  as  to 
the  tinu!  of  departure  of  the  Moors,  and  the  rapidity  and 
dire(!tion  of  their  march.  He  saw  that  it  was  too  late  to  pre- 
vent their  incursion  and  ravage;  but  he  determined  to  await 
them,  and  give  them  a  warm  rece})tiou  on  their  return.  His 
soldiers  were  always  on  the  alert,  and  ready  to  take  the  field 
at  a  moment's  warning.  Choosing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
lances,  hardy  and  valiant  men,  well  disciplined  and  well 
seasoned,  as  imleed  were  all  his  tro()])s,  he  issued  forth  quietly 
before  break  of  day.  and.  descending  through  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains,  stationed  his  little  force  in  ambush,  in  a  deep 
barranca,  or  dry  channel  of  a  torrent,  near  JJarzina,  but  three 
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leagues  from  Granada,  on  the  road  by  which  the  marauders 
would  have  to  return.  In  the  meantime,  he  sent  out  scouts 
to  post  themselves  upon  different  heights,  and  look  out  for 
the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

All  day  they  remained  concealed  in  the  ravine,  and  for  a 
great  part  of  the  following  night ;  not  a  Moor,  however,  was 
to  be  seen,  excepting  now  and  then  a  peasant  returning  from 
his  labor,  or  a  solitary  muleteer  hastening  towards  Granada, 
The  cavaliers  of  the  count  began  to  grow  restless  and  imm. 
tient ;  fearing  that  the  enemy  might  have  taken  some  other 
route,  or  might  have  received  intelligence  of  their  ambuscade. 
They  urged  the  count  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  return 
to  Alcala.  "  We  are  here,"  said  they,  "  almost  at  the  gates  of 
the  Moorish  capital ;  our  movements  may  have  been  descried 
and,  before  we  are  aware,  Granada  may  pour  forth  its  legions 
of  swift  cavalry,  and  crush  us  with  an  overwhelming  force," 
The  count,  however,  persisted  in  remaining  until  liis  scouts 
should  come  in.  Al)out  two  hours  before  daybreak,  there 
were  signal-fires  on  certain  Moorish  watch-towers  of  the 
mountains.  While  they  were  regarding  these  with  anxietv, 
the  s(!0uts  came  liurrying  into  the  ravine:  "The  Moors  are 
apitruaching,"  said  they  ;  •*  we  liave  reconnoitred  them  near  at 
hand.  They  are  between  one  and  two  hundred  strong,  but 
encumbered  with  many  prisoners  and  much  booty."  The 
Christian  cavaliers  laid  their  ears  to  the  ground,  and  lieard 
the  distant  tramp  of  horses  and  the  tread  of  foot-soldiers. 
They  mounted  their  houses,  braced  their  shields,  couched  their 
lances,  and  drew  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  ravine  where  it 
opened  upon  the  road. 

The  Moors  had  succeeded  in  waylaying  and  surprising  the 
Christian  convoy,  on  its  way  to  Baza.  They  had  captured  a 
great  number  of  i)risoners,  male  and  female,  with  great  store 
of  gold  and  jewels,  and  auinpter  mules  laden  with  rich  mer- 
chandise. With  those  tliny  had  made  n  forced  march  over  the 
dangerous  parts  of  the  mountains  :  but  now,  finding  themselves 
so  near  to  Granatla,  fancied  themselves  in  j)erfect  securitv, 
They  loitered  along  the  road,  therefore,  irregularly  and  slowly, 
some  singing,  others  laughing  and  exulting  at  having  eluded 
the  boasted  vigilance  of  the  count  de  Tendilla;  while  ever  and 
anon  was  heard  the  plaint  of  some  female  captive  bewailing  the 
jeopardy  of  her  honor  ;  or  the  heavy  sighing  of  the  meroliant 
at  beholding  his  property  in  the  grasp  of  ruthless  spoilers. 

The  count  waited  unt'l  some  of  the  escort  had  passed  the 
ravine ;  then,  giving  the  signal  for  assault,  his  cavaliers  set  up 
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great  shouts  and  cries,  and  charged  into  the  centre  of  tlit;  foe. 
Tbe  obscurity  of  the  place  and  the  hour  added  to  the  terrors 
of  the  surprise.  The  Moors  were  thrown  into  confusion; 
some  rallied,  fought  desperately,  and  fell  covered  with  wounds. 
Thirty-six  were  killed,  and  hfty-iive  were  made  prisoners  ; 
tlie  rest,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  made  their  escape  to 
the  nndvS  and  defiles  of  the  mountains. 

The  good  count  unbound  the  pvisonin-s,  gladdening  the  hearts 
of  the  merchants  by  I'estoring  to  them  tlieir  merchandise. 
To  the  fenuile  captives  also  he  restored  the  jewels  of  which 
they  had  l)een  despoiled,  excepting  such  as  had  been  lost  beyond 
recovery.  Forty-five  aaddle  horses,  of  the  choice  Barbary 
breed,  remained  as  captured  spoils  of  tlu>  ^Nloors,  together  with 
costly  armor,  and  booty  of  various  kinds.  Having  collected 
everything  in  haste,  and  arranged  his  cavalgada,  the  count 
urged  his  way  with  all  speed  for  Alcala  la  Real,  lest  he  should 
be  pursued  anil  overtaken  by  the  Moors  of  Granada.  As  he 
wound  up  the  steep  ascent  to  his  mountain  city,  the  iidiabit- 
.'Uits  ])0ured  forth  to  meet  him  with  shouts  of  joy.  Ilis 
triunii)h  was  doubly  enhanced  by  being  received  at  the  gates 
of  th(;  city  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  marcpies  of  V'illena, 
a  lady  of  distinguished  merit,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  two 
years,  during  which  lu^  luul  been  separated  from  his  home  by 
tlie  arduous  duties  of  tlujse  iron  wars. 

We  have  yet  another  act  to  relate  of  this  good  count  do 
Tendilla,  who  was  in  truth  a  mirror  of  knightly  virtue.  One 
day,  a  Christian  soldier,  just  escaped  from  captivity  in  Granada, 
brougiit  word  to  the  count,  that  an  illustrious  ilaiusel  named 
Fatima,  niece  of  the  alcayde  Vben  Comixa,  was  to  leave  the 
city  on  a  certain  day,  escorted  by  a  numerous  party  of  relatives 
anil  friends  of  distinguished  rank,  on  a  journey  to  Almunecar, 
there  to  embark  for  the  African  coast,  to  celebrate  her  nup- 
tials with  the  alcayde  of  Tetuan.  Tliis  was  too  brilliant  a 
])ri/.e  to  b(!  ne:_,dected.  The  (tount  accordingly  sallied  forth 
with  a  light  Ci)mpany  of  cavalry,  and  descending  the  dehles 
of  the  mountains,  stationed  himself  behind  the  rocky  sierra  of 
Elvira,  not  far  from  the  eventful  bridge  of  Pinos,  within  a 
few  short  miles  of  Granada.  Ilence  he  detached  Alonzo  de 
Cardenas  Ulloa,  with  lifty  light  horsemen,  to  post  himsidf  in 
ambush  by  the  road  the  bridal  party  had  to  travel.  Alter  u 
tinu',  thi!  latter  c"ine  in  sight,  proving  less  numerous  than  bad 
been  expected;  for  the  damsel  was  escorted  meridy  by  four 
aianed  ilomestics,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  relative.s  ;uiu 
two  female  attendants.     The  whole  party  was  surrounded  auu 
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captured  almost  without  lesistance,  and  carried  off  to  the 
count  at  the  bridge  of  Pinos.  The  good  count  convoyed  lijs 
beautiful  cr.ptive  to  his  strongliold  at  Alcala,  where  he  treated 
her  and  h'>r  companions  with  all  the  delicacy  and  respect  ilup 
to  their  rank  and  to  his  own  character  as  a  courteous  caviuior. 

The  tidings  of  the  capture  of  his  niece  gave  poignant  alilic- 
tion  to  the  vizier  Aben  Comixa.  His  royal  n;.ai;ter  J'.oalHli] 
of  whom  he  was  the  prime  favorite  and  confic'ential  advisiT 
sympathized  in  his  distress.  With  his  own  hand  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  count,  offering  in  exchange  for  the  fair  l^'atima 
one  hundred  Christian  captives,  to  be  chosen  from  those  de- 
tained in  Granada.  This  royal  letter  was  sent  by  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Zuniga,  an  Aragonese  cavalier,  whom  Aben  Coinixa 
held  in  captivity,  .uid  who  was  set  at  liberty  for  the  purpose. 

On  receiving  the  letter  of  Boabdil,  the  count  de  Tendilla  at 
once  gave  freedom  to  the  Moorish  maid,  making  her  a  magnif- 
icent present  of  jewels,  and  sending  lier  and  her  companions 
under  honorable  escort  to  the  very  gates  of  Granada. 

Boabdil,  exceeding  his  })romises,  immediately  set  free 
twenty  captive  priests,  one  hundred  and  thirty  Castilian  and 
Aragonian  cavaliers,  and  a  number  of  jieasant  women.  !Iis 
favorite  and  vizier,  Aben  Cuuiixa,  was  so  rejoiced  at  the  libera- 
tion of  his  niece,  and  so  struck  with  the  chivalrous  conduct  of 
her  captor,  that  he  maintained  from  that  diiy  a  constant  and 
amicable  corres{)ondence  with  the  count  de  Tendilla;  and  be- 
came, in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  eilicacious 
agents  iu  bringing  the  war  of  Granada  to  a  triumphant  close.' 


CHAPTER  XLTII. 


EXPEDITION    OF     BCVUDIL     KL     OIIICO     AGAINST     SALORIiKNA — 
KXriiOIT    OK    IIKUNANDO    TJCRKZ    DKL    I'ULCiAK. 


Kiv<}  P)OAHi)iL  found  that  his  diminished  territory  was  too 
closely  dominated  by  Christian  fortresses  like  Alcala  la  Real, 
and  too  strictly  watched  by  vigilant  alcaydes  like  the  count 
of  Tendilla,  to  be  able  to  maintain  its(!lf  by  internal  resources. 

'  TliiH  iiitcrcsliii!;  .•iiicc-ilotiMif  tlic  counl  ile  Tcinlillii.  wliii-li  is  ii  kiv  lo  the  siilisc- 
(]UOi)t  concliict  i>r  tin;  vi/iiT  AIm'II  < '(iiiii.\:i,  iiikI  Ii:i>I  a  siii>;iilai'  iiilliiiiici'  (Ui  tin'  t'nr 
tiiiK's  of  Itoiilidil  :iiiil  lii>  kiii^doiji,  1^  oriiiliially  (flvcii  in  :i  in!iiiii>('j'i|)l  liisloiy  nl  llic 
'Vxints  of  TcnililL't,  written  alioni,  tln^  niiildic  of  tln^  iii.xtcuiilli  ('i'nlni'\ ,  liy  (iiilnicl 
ItodriK;;"^  do  Ardila,  ii  (in'iiudine  clrr;rviniin.  It  Ini'i  brnii  Ijiouijlit  to  llj;lit  rcoeiitly 
by  till'  rt'scarclics  of  AlcaiiV.ira  fur  liia  lii.si,ory  of  liranada.     ^  Vol.  i,  Cii|,.  IS.) 
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I  [is  f()r;).c?ing  expeditions  were  liable  to  be  intercepted  and  de 
leate'l,  while  the  rava,i;e  of  the  vega  liad  swept  off  everytliin,^ 
oil  which  the  city  depcmied  for  future  sustenance,  lie  felt  the 
want  of  a  seaport,  through  which,  as  formerly,  he  might  keep 
op(Mi  a  communication  with  Africa,  and  obtain  re-enforcements 
and  supplies  from  beyond  the  sea.  All  the  ports  and  harbors 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  Granada  and  its 
n;iuiiant  of  dependent  territoiy  were  completely  landlocked. 

In  this  emergency,  the  attention  of  Boabdil  was  called  by 
circumstances  to  the  seaport  of  Salobrena.  This  redoubtable 
town,  has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  chronicle,  as  a  place 
deemed  impregnable  by  the  Moors ;  insomuch  that  their  kings 
were  accustomed,  in  time  of  peril,  to  keep  their  treasures  in 
its  citadel.  It  was  situated  on  a  high  rocky  hill,  dividing  one 
of  those  rich  little  vegas  or  plains  which  lie  open  to  the  Medi- 
Urranean,  but  run  like  deep  green  bays  into  the  stern  bosoms 
of  the  mountains.  The  vega  was  covered  with  beautiful  vege- 
tation, with  rice  and  cotton,  with  groves  of  oranges,  citrons, 
figs  and  mulberries,  and  with  gardens  enclosed  by  hedges  of 
reeds,  of  aloes  and  the  Indian  fig.  Running  streams  of  cool 
water  from  the  springs  and  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  kept 
this  delightful  valley  continually  fresh  and  verdant ;  while  it 
was  almost  locked  up  by  mountain  barriers,  and  lofty  promon- 
tories stretching  far  into  the  sea. 

Through  the  centre  of  this  rich  vega,  the  rock  of  Salobrena 
reared  its  rugged  back,  nearly  dividing  the  plain,  and  advan- 
cing to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  with  just  a  strip  of  sandy  beach 
at  its  foot,  laved  by  the  blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Tlie  town  covered  the  ridge  and  sides  of  the  rocky  hill,  and 
was  fortified  by  strong  walls  and  towers ;  while  on  the  highest 
and  most  precipitous  part  stood  the  citadel,  a  huge  castle  that 
soeiiu'd  to  form  apart  of  the  living  rock  ;  \;lie  massive  ruins  of 
which,  at  the  present  day,  attract  the  gaze  of  the  traveller,  as 
he  winds  his  way  far  below,  along  the  road  through  the  vega. 

This  important  fortress  had  been  intrusted  to  the  command 
of  Don  Francisco  Ramirez  de  jNIadrid,  captain-general  of -the 
artillery,  ind  tlie  most  scientific  of  all  the  Spanish  leaders. 
That  experienced  veteran,  however,  was  with  the  king  at  Cor- 
dova, having  left  a  valiant  cavaliiir  as  alcayde  of  the  place. 

Boadbil  had  full  information  of  the  state  of  the  garrison 
and  the  absence  of  its  commander.  Putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  foi'ce,  therefore,  he  departed  from  (xranada 
and  made  a  rapid  march  through  \,he  mountains;  lioping  to 
jieize  upon  Salobrefia  before  king  Ferdinand  could  come  to  its 
assistance. 
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'J'lie  inliabitants  of  Salol)r(>nit.  worn  Muclexares,  or  Mdois 
who  had  sworn  allej^iaiuH'  to  the 'Jliristians.  Still,  when  ihov 
heai'd  the  sound  of  the  Moorish  drums  and  trumpets,  and  he- 
lield  the  squadrons  of  their  countrymen  advanci.ig  across  the 
vega,  their  hearts  yearned  towards  the  standard  oj-  tlieir  nation 
and  their  faith.  A  tumult  arose  in  the  place;  the  i)opul;ioe 
shouted  the  name  of  Boadl)il  el  Chico,  and,  throwing  open  the 
gates,  admitted  him  within  the  walls. 

The  Christian  garrison  was  too  few  in  numVjer  to  covitend 
for  the  possession  of  the  town  ;  they  r<'treated  to  the  citiuU'l, 
and  shut  themselves  within  its  massive  walls,  whicli  were  con- 
sidered impregnable.  Here  they  nuiiiitained  a  desptu-ate  A^- 
fence,  ho[)ing  to  hold  out  until  succor  should  arrive  from  the 
neighboring  fortresses. 

The  tidings  that  Salobrena  was  invested  by  the  Moorish 
king,  S})read  along  tlie  seacoast,  and  filled  the  Ciiristians  with 
alarm.  Don  Francisco  Knrique/.  uncle  of  the  king,  com- 
manded the  city  of  Velez  Malaga,  about  twelve  leagues  distant, 
but  separated  by  ranges  of  those  vast  rocky  mountains  which 
are  i)iled  along  the  ^lediterranean.  and  tower  in  steep  prouiou- 
tories  and  precij)ices  above  its  waves. 

Don  Francisco  summoned  the  alcaydes  jf  his  district  to  has- 
ten with  him  to  the  relief  of  this  import.'int  fortress.  A  num- 
ber of  cavaliers  and  their  n^tainers  answerisd  to  his  call,  anion;^' 
whom  was  llernan  Perez  del  i'ulgar,  surnauied  "  Kl  di-  las 
Hazanas,"  (he  of  the  exi)loits,) — the  same  who  had  signal- 
ized himself  in  a  foray,  by  elevating  a  handkerchief  on  a  lance 
for  a  banner,  and  leading  on  his  disheartened  comrades  to  vic- 
tory. As  soon  as  Don  Fraufisco  beheld  a  little  band  collected 
round  him,  he  set  out  with  all  speed  for  Salobi'efia.  'I'lu; 
march  was  rugged  auii  severe,  climbing  and  dcscuMiding  im- 
mense mountains,  and  sometimes  winding  along  the  edgt'  of 
giddy  })recij)ices,  with  the  surges  of  the  sea  raging  far  below. 
Wlu.'ii  J)on  Francisco  arrived  with  his  followers  at  the  lol'ty 
promontory  that  stretches  along  one  side  of  the  little  vega  of 
Salobrena,  he  looked  down  with  sorrow  and  anxiety  upon  a 
Moorish  army  of  great  force  encamped  at  tin;  foot  of  the  for- 
tress, while  Moorish  banners,  on  various  j)arts  of  the  walls, 
proved  that  the  town  was  already  in  ]*ossession  of  the  inlidcls. 
A  solitary  Christian  standard  alone  floated  on  the  top  of  the 
castle-keep,  slu)wing  that  the  brave  garrison  wen;  henuned  up 
in  their  rock-built  citadel.  They  were  in  facit  reduced  togieal 
extremity,  through  want  of  water  and  [jrovisi'i"- 

Don  Francisco  found  it  impossible,  with  his  small  force,  to 
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make  any  impression  on  th.;  camp  of  tlie  Moors,  or  to  get  to 
the  relief  of  the  castle.  He  stationed  his  little  band  upon 
;i  rocky  lieight  near  the  sea,  where  they  were  safe  from  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy.  The  sight  of  his  friendly  banner 
waving  in  their  neighborhood  cheered  the  heart  of  the 
garrison,  and  gave  them  assurance  of  speedy  ?;'iccor  from  the 
king ;  while  the  hostile  menaces  of  Don  Francisco,  served  to 
check  the  attacks  of  the  Moors  upon  the  citadel. 

Ill  the  meantime,  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar,  who  always 
burned  to  distinguish  himself  by  bold  and  striking  exploits, 
had  d-  -covered  in  the  course  of  liis  prowlings,  a  postern  gate 
of  the  castle  opening  upon  the  steep  part  of  the  rocky  hill 
looking  towards  the  mountains.  The  thought  occurred  to  him, 
that  by  a  bold  dash  at  a  favorable  moment,  this  postern  might 
be  attained,  and  succor  thrown  into  the  castle.  He  pointed 
the  place  out  to  his  comrades.  "  Who  will  follow  my 
banner,"  said  he,  "  and  make  a  dash  for  yonder  postern  ?  " 
A  bold  proposition  in  time  of  warfare  tiever  wants  for  bold 
spirits  to  accept  it.  Seventy  resolute  men  stepped  forward 
to  second  him.  Pulgar  chose  the  early  daybreak  for  his 
enterprise,  when  the  Moors,  just  aroused  from  sleep,  were 
changing  guard,  and  making  the  various  arrangements  of  the 
morning.  Favored  by  these  movements,  and  the  drowsiness  of 
the  hour,  Pulgar  approached  the  Moorish  line  silently  and 
steadily,  most  of  his  followers  armed  witli  cross-bows  and 
espingardas,  or  muskets.  T'lien  suddenly  making  an  onset, 
they  broke  through  a  weak  part  of  the  camp,  before  the 
alarm  had  spread  through  the  army,  and  succeeded  in  fighting 
their  way  up  tj  tlie  gate,  which  was  eagerly  thrown  open  to 
receive  them. 

The  garrison,  roused  to  new  spirit  by  this  unlooked-for 
re-enforcement,  was  enabled  to  make  a  more  vigorous  resist- 
ance. The  Moors,  however,  who  knew  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  water  in  the  castle,  exulted  in  the  idea  that  this 
additional  number  of  warriors  would  soon  exhaust  the  cisterns, 
and  compel  a  surrender.  Pulgar,  hearing  of  this  hope,  caused 
a  bucket  of  water  to  be  lowered  from  the  battlements,  and 
threw  a  silver  cup  in  bravado  to  the  Moors. 

The  garrison,  in  truth,  suffered  intensely  from  thirst,  while, 
to  tantalize  them  iji  their  sufferings,  they  beheld  limpid 
streams  winding  in  abundance  through  the  green  plain  below 
tlieni.  They  began  to  fear  that  all  succor  would  arrive  too 
late,  when  one  day  they  b(dield  a  little  squadron  of  vessels 
far  at  sea,  but  standing  towards  tlie  shore.     There  \vas  some 
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il<ml)(,  at  lirst  wliothcr  it  miylit  not  be  a  hostile  aniiament 
Irom  Afri(!a ;  but  as  it  appfoacheil,  tliey  descried,  to  their 
groat  joy,  the  baiuior  of  (Jastih". 

It  was  a  re-euiorot'iiient,  brouL,dit  m  all  haste  by  tiio  ^ov- 
enior  of  the  fortress,  Don  Francisco  Ramirez.  The  S(]iui(lr()n 
anchored  at  a  stt'e|)  rocky  island,  which  rises  from  tlie  very 
marj^in  of  the  smooth  sandy  beach,  directly  in  front  ot  the 
rock  of  Salobrena,  and  stretches  out  into  the  sea.  On  this 
island  Ramirez  landed  his  men,  and  was  as  stroni^ly  posted  as 
if  in  a  fortress.  His  force  was  too  scanty  to  attempt  a  iKitLle, 
but  he  assisted  to  harass  and  distract  tlie  besie^rers.  When- 
ever king  Boabdil  made  an  atia(!k  ujion  the  fortress,  his  camp 
was  assailed  on  one  side  l)y  tlie  troops  of  Ran.iivz,  who 
landod  from  their  island,  and  on  another  by  those  (jI  Don 
Francisco  Enriquez,  who  swei)t  down  from  their  rock,  while 
Ilernan  del  Pulgar  kept  up  a  brave  defence,  from  every  tower 
and  battlement  of  the  castle. 

Tlie  attention  of  the  Moorish  king  was  diverted,  also,  for 
a  time,  by  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve  the  little  port  of 
Adra,  which  had  recently  declared  in  his  favor,  but  which 
had  been  recaptured  for  the  Christians  by  Citl  Hiaya  and  his 
soTi  Alnayer.  Thus  the  unlucky  I'oabdil,  bewildered  on  every 
hand,  lost  all  the  advantage  that  he  had  gained  by  his  rapid 
march  from  (iranada.  While  he  was  yet  besieging  the  oh- 
stinate  citadel,  tidings  were  broiiglit  him  that  king  Fenliiiaiid 
was  in  full  march  with  a  powerful  host,  to  its  assistance. 
There  was  no  time  for  furtliei-  dtday  ;  he  made  a  furious 
attack  with  all  his  forces  upon  the  castle,  but  was  again  re- 
pulsed by  Pulgar  and  his  coadjutors;  when,  abandonin'^'  the 
siege  in  despair,  he  retreated  With  his  army,  lest  king  l'\'riii- 
nand  should  get  between  him  and  his  capital.  On  his  wav 
back  to  Granada,  however,  he  in  some  sort  consoled  himselt 
for  his  late  disappointment,  by  overrunning  a  i)art  of  the 
territories  and  possessions  lately  assigned  to  his  uncle  El 
Zagal,  and  to  Cid  Hiaya.  He  defeated  their  alcaydos,  de- 
stroyed several  of  their  fortresses,  l)urnt  their  villages,  and 
leaving  the  country  behind  him  reeking  and  smoking  with 
his  vengeance,  returned  with  considerable  booty,  to  repose 
himself  within  the  walls  of  the  Alhand)ra.^ 


>  Pulgak',  CroD.  p.  3,  c.  131.    Cura  de  loa  I'alacios,  cap.  97. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

HOV   KINO    FKRDINAND    TREATKD    THE   PEOPLE   OP    GUADIX  — 
AND    HOW    EL    ZAGAL    FINISHED    HIS    REGAL    CAREER. 

ScAKCKLY  had  Boabdil  ensconced  himself  in  his  capital, 
when  king  Ferdinand,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  horse 
and  twenty  thousand  foot,  again  appeared  in  the  vega.  He 
luul  sot  out  in  all  haste  from  Cordova  to  the  relief  of  Salo- 
brena ;  but,  hearing  on  his  march  that  the  siege  was  raised, 
he  turned  to  make  a  second  ravage  round  the  walls  of  de- 
voted Granada.  His  present  forage  lasted  fifteen  days,  in 
the  course  of  which  almost  everything  that  had  escaped  his 
former  desolating  visit  was  destroyed,  and  scarce  a  greea 
thini,'  or  a  living  animal  was  left  on  the  face  of  the  land. 
The  Moors  sallied  frequiMitly,  and  fought  desperately,  in 
defence  of  their  fields,  but  the  work  of  destruction  was 
accomplished  —  and  Granada,  once  the  queen  of  gardens,  was 
left  surrounded  by  a  desert. 

Ferdinand  next  hastened  to  crush  a  conspiracy  in  the  cities 
of  Guadix,  Baza,  and  Almeria.  These  recently  conquered 
places  had  entered  into  secret  correspondence  witli  Boabdil, 
inviting  liim  to  march  to  tlieir  gates,  promising  to  rise  upon 
the  Christian  garrisons,  seize  upon  the  citadels,  and  surrender 
them  into  his  power.  The  marques  of  Villena  had  received 
notice  of  the  conspiracy,  and  had  suddenly  thrown  himself, 
with  a  large  force,  into  Guadix.  Under  pretence  of  a  review 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  made  them  sally  forth  into  the  fields 
before  the  city.  When  the  whole  Moorish  population  capable 
of  hearing  arms  was  thus  without  the  walls,  he  ordered  the 
j,'ates  to  be  closed.  He  then  permitted  them  to  enter,  two  by 
two  and  three  by  three,  and  take  forth  their  wives,  children, 
and  effects.  The  houseless  Moors  were  fain  to  make  them- 
selves temf)orary  hovels,  in  the  gardens  and  orchards  about 
the  city;  they  were  clamorous  in  their  complaints  at  being 
thus  excluded  from  their  homes,  but  were  told  they  must 
wait  with  patience  until  the  charges  against  them  could  be 
investigated,  and  the  j)leasure  of  the  king  be  known. ^ 

When  I'\'rdinand  arrived  at  Guadix,  he  found  the  unhappy 
Moors  in  their  cabins  among  the  orchards.     They  complained 


•  ZuritA,  lib   20,  c.  85.         Curade  de  los  Palacios,  c.  97. 
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bitter!;.  " '  ■  >  deception  practised  upon  them,  and  implored 
permiss.  .:.'.  Uj  vi  xm  into  the  city,  and  live  peaceably  in  their 
dwelling.,  »iai  ^een    promised   them  in  their  articles  of 

capitulation. 

King  Ferdinand  listened  graciously  to  their  complaints: 
"  My  friends,"  said  he,  in  reply,  "  I  have  been  informed  that 
there  has  been  a  conspiracy  among  you  to  kill  my  alcaydi'  and 
garrison,  and  tr  take  part  with  my  enemy  the  king  of  Gra- 
nada. I  shall  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  conspir- 
acy. ThoFj  among  you  who  shall  be  proved  innocent  shall  he 
restored  to  their  dwellings,  but  the  guilty  shall  incur  the  pon- 
alty  of  their  offences.  As  I  wish,  however,  to  proceed  with 
mercy  as  well  as  justice,  I  now  give  you  your  choice,  either  to 
depart  at  once  without  further  question,  going  wherever  you 
please,  and  taking  with  you  your  families  and  effects,  under 
an  assurance  of  saftity  ;  or  to  deliver  up  those  who  are  guilty, 
not  one  of  whom,  I  give  you  my  royal  word,  shall  escape  pun. 
ishment." 

When  the  people  of  Guadix  heard  these  words,  thoy  com- 
muned among  themselves  ;  and  as  most  of  them  (says  the 
worthy  Agapida)  were  either  culpable  or  fc^ared  to  be  consid- 
ered so,  they  accepted  the  alternative,  and  departed  sorrow- 
fully, they  and  their  wives  and  their  little  ones.  ^'  Thus,"  in 
the  words  of  that  excellent  and  contemporary  historian, 
Andres  IJernaldez,  commonly  called  the  curate  of  Los  Pala- 
cios  —  *' thus  did  the  king  deliver  Guadix  from  the  hands  of 
the  enemies  of  our  holy  faith,  after  seven  hundn^d  and  seventy 
years  that  it  had  been  in  their  possession,  ever  since  the  time 
of  Roderick  the  Goth  ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
our  Lord,  who  would  not  consent  that  the  city  should  remain 
longer  in  the  power  of  the  Moors  :  " —  a  pious  and  sage  remark, 
which  is  quoted  with  peculiar  approbation  by  the  worthy 
Agapida. 

King  Ferdinand  offered  similar  alternatives  to  the  Moors  of 
Baza,  Almeria,  and  othercities  accused  of  ])artici|)ation  in  tliis 
conspiracy;  who  generally  preferred  to  abandon  tludr  homes, 
rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  an  investigation.  Most  of  thdin 
relinquished  Spain,  as  a  country  where  they  eould  no  ion^^'cr 
live  in  security  and  independence,  and  departed  with  their 
families  for  Africa;  such  as  remained  wt  re  suffered  to  live  in 
villages  and  hamlets,  and  other  unwalled  i)laces.* 

While  Ferdinand  was  thus  o(!cupied  at  Guadix,  disiiensing 

>  GuTibiky,  lib.  13,  cup.  97.     I'ultfar,  purt  3,  cap.  132. 
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justifio  and  morcy,  and   n^eeiviiicr  cities  in   exchange,  the  old 
iiiouareli  Muley  Abdadlah.  surnanu'd  Kl  Zagal.  appeared  before 
him.     He  was  ha:^';4aid  with  (!are.  and  almost  crazed  with  pas- 
sion.    He  had  found  his  little  territory  of  Andarax,  and  his 
two  thousand  subjects,  as  (liili(!ult  to  govern  as  had  been  the 
distracted    kiir^nlom   of    Granada.      The    charm,   which    had 
bound  the  Moui-s  to  liim,  was  broken  when  he  appeared  i* 
arms  under  the  banner  of  l''erdinand.     He  had  returned  fn  ,u 
his  inglorious  eanipaign  with  his  i)etty  army  of  two  hund  ^  i", 
men.  followed   l)y  the  execn-ations  of   the  peojjle  of  Granada, 
and  the  secret  repining  of  those  he  had  led  into  the  held.     No 
sooner  had  his  subjects  lieard  of  the  successes  of  Boadl  '  oi 
Chii'o,  than  they   had  seized  their  arms,  assembled  tumuitu- 
ously,  declared   for  the   young    monarch,  and  threatened    the 
life  of  El  Zagad.^     The  unfortunate  old   king  had   with   diili- 
cultv  evadiMl  thrir  fury;  and  this  last  lesson  seemed  entirely 
to  have  cured  him  of  his  passion  for  sovereignty.     He  now 
entreated  Ferdinand  to  i)ur('hase  the  towns  and   castles  and 
other  possessions   whiedi  had    been  granted  to  him  ;    oi'fering 
them    at   a   low    rate,  and  begging  safe   passage   for   himself 
and  his  followers  to  Africa.     King  Ferdinand  graciously  com- 
plied with  his  wislies.     He  purchased  of  him  three  and  twenty 
towns  and  villagf^s  in  the  valleys  of  Andarax  and  Alhaurin, 
for  which  he  gave  him  live  millions  of  nuiravedis.       Kl  Zagal 
reliiKpiished  his  right  to  one-half  of  the  salinas  or  salt-])its  of 
Jfaleha,  in    favor  of   his   brother-in-law  Cid  Hiaya.     Having 
thus  disposed  of  his  petty  empire  and  possessions,  he  packed 
up  all  his    treasure,    of  which  he  had  a  great  amount,  and, 
followed  by  many  Moorish  families,  passed  over  to  Afriea.- 

And  here  h't  us  cast  an  eye  beyoiul  the  pr 'sent  ])eriod  of 
our  chronicle,  and  trace  the  remaining  career  of  El  Zagal. 
His  short  and  turbuliMitveign,  ainl  disastrous  eml,  would  alTord 
a  whol(>som(>  less(jn  to  unprincipled  ambition,  were  not  all 
and)ition  of  the  kind  fated  to  be  blind  to  pre(!ept  and  example. 
\Vh(Ui  he  arrived  in  Africa,  instead  of  meeting  with  kindness 
and  sympathy,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
caliph  of  Fez,  Uenimerin,  as  though  he  had  been  his  vassal. 
He  was  accused  of  being  thecause  of  the  dissensions  and  down- 
fall of  the  king(h)m  of  CJranada;  and  the  accusation  being 
jinived  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king  of  Fez,  he  condemned 
the  unhappy  VA  Zagal  to  jterpidaiad  darkness.  A  basin  of 
i;h)wing  copper  was  passed  bei'ort.'   his  eyi's,  which  el'fectually 


>  Cura  df  Io8  I'ftlucios,  cap.  97. 
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destroyed  his  sight.  His  wealth,  wliich  had  probably  been 
the  secret  cause  of  these  cruel  measures,  was  coiitisoatt'd  ami 
sei/ed  upon  by  his  oppressor;  and  VA  Za«^al  was  thrust  t'uith, 
blind,  helpless,  and  destitute,  ujjon  the  world.  In  this  \vri'tcht.>il 
eondition,  the  late  oMoorish  monarch  groped  his  way  tliroih'li 
the  regions  of  Tingitania,  imtil  he  reached  the  city  of  Voloz 
de  la  troniora.  The  emir  of  Volez  had  formerly  boon  his  ally 
and  felt  some  movement  of  compassion  at  his  present  altoiJil 
and  abjoct  state.  He  gave  him  food  and  raiment,  and  surfcnul 
him  to  remain  unmolested  in  his  dominions.  Death,  which  so 
ofton  iiurrios  off  the  prosperous  and  happy  from  tlie  midst  of 
unt '  itod  pleasures,  spares,  on  the  other  hand,  the  miserable, 
to  drain  the  last  drop  of  his  cup  of  bitternoss.  Kl  Z;i;^'al 
dragged  out  a  wrotcdiod  oxistonoe  of  many  years,  in  tlie  city 
of  V(!lez.  He  wandered  about  blind  and  disconsolate,  an  object 
of  mingled  scorn  and  pity,  and  boaring  above  his  raiment  a 
parchment,  on  which  was  written  in  Arabic,  "  This  is  the 
uufortuuate  king  of  Andalusia.^ 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


PREPARATIONS    OF    GKANADA    FOK   A    DESPRUATK    DEFENCE. 


How  is  thy  strength  departed,  oh  Granada  ?  how  is  thy 
beauty  withered  and  despoiled,  oh  city  of  groves  and  foini- 
tains !  The  commerce  that  once  thronged  thy  stro(;ts  is  at  an 
end ;  the  merchant  no  longer  hastens  to  thy  gates,  with  the 
luxuries  of  foreign  lands.  The  cities  whicdi  once  jiaid  ihcc 
tribute  are  wrested  from  thy  sway  ;  the  cliivalry  which  filled 
thy  Vivarrambla  with  sumptuous  i)ageantry,  have  fallen  in 
many  battles.  The  Alhambra  still  roars  its  ruddy  towers 
from  the  midst  of  grov(!S,  but  melancholy  reigns  in  its  marble 
halls;  and  the  monarch  looks  down  from  his  lofty  balconies 
upon  a  naked  waste,  where  once  liad  extended  the  blooming 
glories  of  the  vega  ! 

Such  is  the  lament  of  the  Moorish  writers,  over  the  lament- 
able state  of  Granada,  now  a  mere  phantom  of  former  great- 
ness. The  two  ravages  of  the  vega,  following  so  (dosely  upon 
each  other,  Irad  swept  off  all  the  produce  of  the  y(!ar  ;  and  Llie 


■  MuniKil.ilc  Kf'brlioiiP  Maiir.  lit).  1,  cap.  lt>.     I'adru/.ti,  llibt.   (iniiiad,  imi  t  :i.  c.  4 
Huaroz,  Hint.  Ubinp.  du  Ciuadix  y  lia/a,  c»i>.  lU. 
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lnisliaixlrnan  had  no  loiiKor  tlio  heart  to  till  thfi  field,  seeing 
ill,.  ripiMiing  harvest  only  l)ron<,'lit  the  spoiler  to  his  door. 

Diirin:^'  the  winter  season,  Fcnljnaiid  made  diligent  prep- 
araliniis  for  the  eanij)aign  that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Gra- 
nada. As  this  war  was  waged  pnrely  for  the  promotion  of 
the  ('hristian  faith,  he  thonght  it  meet  that  its  enemies  should 
licar  the  expenses.  He  levied,  therefore,  a  general  contribu- 
tion up(.n  the  Jews  throughout  his  kingdom,  by  synagogues 
ami  districts  ;  and  obliged  them  to  render  in  the  proceeds,  at 
the  city  of  .S(^ville.' 

On  the  llth  of  April,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  departed  for 
the  Moorish  fnmtier,  with  the  solemn  determination  to  lay 
close  siege  to  trrannda,  and  never  cpiit  its  walls  until  they 
iiail  planted  the  standard  of  the  faith  on  the  towers  of  the 
Alliand)ra.  Many  of  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  parti(!ularly 
those  from  parts  remote  trom  tlu^  scene  of  action,  wearied 
by  tiie  toils  <jf  war,  ami  foreseeing  that  this  would  be  a  tedious 
siege,  requiring  [latience  and  vigilance  rather  than  hardy  deeds 
of  arms,  contented  themselves  with  sending  their  vassals,  while 
they  staitl  at  home,  to  attend  to  their  domains.  Many  cities 
furnished  soldiers  at  tlieir  cost,  and  the  king  took  the  field 
with  an  army  of  ft)rty  thousand  infantry  and  ten  thousand 
horse.  The  i)rincipal  captains  who  followed  him  in  this  cam- 
paign, were  Koderigo  Tonee  de  Leon,  the  marques  of  Cadiz, 
the  Master  of  Santiago,  the  marques  of  Villena;  the  counts 
of  'I'endilla,  Cifuentes,  (Jabra,  and  Urena;  and  Don  Alonzo  de 
Aguihir. 

Queen  Isabella,  accomiianied  by  her  son  the  Prince  Juan, 
and  till'  princesses  Juan.a,  jNIaria,  and  Cathalina,  her  daughters, 
pi'oeeeded  to  Alcala  la  Ileal,  the  mountain  fortress  and  strong- 
hold of  the  count  de  Tendilla.  Here  she  remained,  to  forward 
supplies  to  tlu^  army,  and  to  be  ready  to  repair  to  the  camp. 
wlieu(!ver  her  presence!  might  be  required. 

'Hie  army  of  Ferdinaiul  poured  into  the  vega,  by  various 
deiiles  of  the  mountains  ;  and  on  the  2'id  of  April,  the  royal 
tent  was  pitched  at  a  village  called  Los  Ojos  de  Huesear.  about 
a  league  and  a  half  from  Granada.  At  the  approach  of  this 
formidable  force,  the  harassed  inhabitants  turned  pale,  and 
even  many  of  the  warriors  trembled  ;  for  they  felt  that  the  last 
desperate  struggle  was  at  hand. 

IJoabdil  el  (Jhico  assembled  his  council  in  the  Alhambra, 
from  the  windows  of  which  they  could  behold  the  Christian 
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sciuadrons  }»listciiiii,tj  through  cloiuls  of  ilust,  as  tlipy  poured 
aloii^'  t.h(^  vof^a.  Tlu!  i  Viiiost  coiifiisioii  aiul  coiisttM'ii.ition 
r('i,<,'iK'(l  ill  tlie  (Miiiicil,  Many  ol  the  iiiciulxTs,  tcriilicd  witli 
the  horrors  iinjiciuliiig  over  tluiir  raniilu's,  advisod  l'.o;il)ilil  to 
throw  himselt'  iipun  tlie  generosity  of  the  (Christian  nionaich; 
oven  several  of  the  bravest  suggested  the  possibility  of  obtain, 
ing  honorable  terms. 

The  wazir  of  the  city,  Abul  Casira  Abdel  Melic,  was  culltHl 
ujinn  to  rejjort  the  state  of  the  public  means  f(jr  snsteiiaiioe  mul 
defence.  There  were  suificient  provisions,  he  said,  for  a  few 
months'  su])ply,  indej)endent  of  what  might  exist  in  the  posses- 
sion of  merchants  and  other  ri(di  iidiabitants.  "  P>ut  of  what 
avail,"  said  he,  "is  a  sujjply  for  a  few  months,  against  the 
sieges  of  the  Castilian  monarch,  which  are  iuterminabli!  ?" 

He  produced,  also,  the  lists  of  men  capable  of  bearing  anus. 
"  The  number,"  said  he,  "  is  great ;  but  what  can  Iw.  exijectcd 
from  mere  citizen  soldiers  ?  They  vaunt  and  menace,  in  time 
of  safety  ;  none  are  so  arrogant,  when  the  enemy  is  at  a  dis- 
tance—  l)ut  when  the  din  of  war  thuuders  at  the  gates,  they 
hide  themselves  in  terror." 

When  Muza  heard  these  words,  he  rose  with  generous 
warmth  :  "  What  reason  have  we,"  said  he,  "to  despair?  The 
blood  of  those  illustrious  Moors,  the  conquerors  of  S])ain,  still 
flows  in  our  veins.  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves,  and  fortune 
will  again  be  with  us.  We  have  a  veteran  force,  Iwtli  horse 
and  foot,  the  flower  of  our  chivalry,  seasoned  in  war  and 
scarred  in  a  thousand  battles.  As  to  the  multitud(>  of  oiir 
citizens,  spoken  of  so  slightly,  why  should  we  doubt  their 
valor  ?  There  are  twenty  thousand  young  men,  in  the  fire  of 
youth  whom  I  will  engage,  that  in  the  defence  of  their  homes 
they  vill  rival  the  most  valiant  veterans.  Do  we  want  provis- 
ions ?  Our  horses  are  fleet,  and  on;  horsemen  daring  in  the 
foray.  Let  them  scour  and  scourge  the  country  of  those  apos- 
tate Moslems  who  have  surrendered  to  the  (liiristiaiis.  Lot 
them  make  inroads  into  the  lands  of  our  enemies.  Wr  shall 
soon  see  tliem  returning  with  cavalgadas  to  our  gates  ;  and,  to 
a  soldier,  there  is  no  morsel  so  sweet  as  that  wrested  with  hard 
lighting  from  the  foe." 

IU)abdil,  though  he  wanted  firm  and  durable  courage,  was 
readily  excited  to  sudden  emotions  of  liravery.  He  caught  a 
glow  of  resolution  from  the  no))le  ardor  of  Muza.  "  Do  what 
is  needful,"  said  he  to  his  con.manders ;  "  into  your  hands  I 
confide  the  common  safety.  You  are  the  ])rotectors  of  the 
kingdom,  and,  with  the  aid  of  All.ah,  will  revenge  the  insults 
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of  our  religion,  tim  douths  of  our  friends  and  ndations,  and 
the  sorrows  and  sufferings  heap(Ml  upon  our  land."  ' 

To  ((Very  one  was  now  assigned  ..iS  separat*!  duty.  The 
wazir  i.ad  charge  of  the  arms  and  provisions,  and  the  enroll- 
ing of  the  people.  Mu/.a  was  to  conunand  the  ealvary,  to  de- 
felid  the  gates,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  all  sallies  and 
rtkirniishes  ;  Naiin  Keduan,  and  Muhanied  Aben  Zayde,  were 
his  adjutants  ;  Abdel  Kerini  Zegri,  and  the  other  captains, 
\ver(!  to  guard  the  walls  ;  and  the  alcaydes  of  the  Alcazaba, 
;iiid  of  the  Red  Towers,  had  conmiand  of  the  fortresses. 

Nothing  now  was  heard  b\it  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  bustle 
of  preparation.  Tlie  Moorish  spirit,  quick  to  catch  Hre,  was 
juiiiiediattdy  in  a  flame;  and  the  populace,  in  the  exeitemtnit 
of  the  moment,  set  at  naught  tlu^  power  of  the  Christians. 
Muza  was  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  infusing  his  own  generous 
zeal  into  the  bosoms  of  the  soldiery.  The  young  cavaliers 
ralli('<l  rounil  him  as  their  model;  the  veteran  warriors 
re^'arded  him  with  a  soldier's  admiration;  the  vulgar  throng 
followed  him  with  shouts,  and  the  helpless  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants, the  old  men  and  the  women,  hailed  him  with  blessings 
as  their  protector. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  Christian  army,  the  principal 
gates  of  the  city  had  been  closed,  and  s-^curod  with  l)ars  and 
bolts  and  heavy  chains  :  Muza  now  ordered  them  to  be  thrown 
open  ;  "  To  me  and  my  cavaliers,"  said  he,  "  is  intrusted  the 
defeiKU!  of  the  gates  ;  our  bodies  shall  be  their  barriers."  He 
stationed  at  each  gate  a  strong  guard,  chosen  from  his  bravest 
inon.  His  horseu>  n  were  always  completely  armed,  and  ready 
to  mount  at  a  mon.iMit's  warning :  their  steeds  stood  saddled 
and  caparisoned  in  tlie  stables,  with  lance  and  buckler  beside 
tliein.  On  the  least  vpproach  of  the  enemy,  a  squadron  of 
horse  gathered  within  the  gate,  ready  to  launch  forth  like  the 
l)olt  from  the  thunder-cloud.  Muza  made  no  emjity  bravado 
nor  haughty  threat ;  lie  was  more  terrible  in  deeds  than  in 
words,  and  executed  daring  exploits,  beyond  even  the  vaunt 
of  the  vainglorious.  Such  was  the  present  champion  of  the 
Moors.  Had  they  possessed  many  such  warriors,  or  had  Muza 
risen  to  jjower  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  war,  the  fate  of 
Granada  might  have  been  deferred,  and  the  Moor  for  a  long 
time  have  maintained  his  throne  within  t)ie  walls  of  the 
Alhambra. 
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HOW    KING     FERDINAND    CONDUCTED    THE    SIEGE     CAUTIOUSLY- 
AND  HOW  QUEEN  ISABELLA  ARKIVED  AT  THE  CAMP. 

Though  Granada  was  shorn  of  its  glories,  and  nearly  cut 
off  from  all  external  aid,  still  its  mighty  castles  and  massive 
bulwarks  seemed  to  set  all  attack  at  defiance.  Being  the  last 
retreat  of  Moorish  power,  it  had  assembled  within  its  walls 
the  remnants  of  the  armies  that  had  contended,  step  by  step, 
with  the  invaders,  in  their  gradual  conquest  of  the  land.  All 
that  remained  of  high-born  and  high-bred  chivalry,  was  iienv 
all  that  was  loyal  and  patriotic  was  roused  to  activity  hv  the 
common  danger ;  and  Granada,  so  long  lulled  into  iiiaction  bv 
vain  hopes  of  security,  now  assumed  a  formidable  aspect  n\ 
the  hour  of  its  despair. 

Ferdinand  saw  that  any  attempt  to  subdue  the  city  by  main 
force,  would  be  perilous  and  bloo(.».  Cautious  in  his  policy, 
and  fond  of  conquests  gained  by  art  rather  than  valor,  he 
resorted  to  the  plan  so  successful  with  P>aza,  and  determined 
to  reduce  the  {)lace  by  famine.  For  this  purpose,  his  armies 
penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Al})uxarras,  ami  ravaged 
the  valleys,  and  sacked  and  burnt  the  towns,  upon  which  tlie 
city  depended  foi  its  supi)lies.  Scouring  parties,  also,  ranged 
the  mountains  beh'nd  Granada,  and  captured  every  casual  con- 
voy of  provisions.  The  Moors  became  more  daring,  as  their 
situation  became  more  hopeless.  Never  had  lAinlinand  ex- 
perienced such  vigorous  sallies  and  assaults.  Muza,  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  harassed  the  borders  of  the  camp,  and 
even  penetrated  into  the  interior,  making  sudden  sjioil  and 
ravage,  and  leaving  his  course  to  be  traced  by  the  slain 
and  wounded.  To  protect  his  camp  from  these  assaults,  Ferdi- 
nand fortified  it  with  deep  trenches  and  strong  bulwarks.  It 
was  of  a  quadrangular  form,  divided  into  streets  like  a  city, 
the  troops  being  quartered  in  tents,  and  in  booths  constructed 
of  bushes  and  branches  of  trees.  When  it  was  completed, 
queen  Isabella  came  in  state,  with  all  her  court,  and  the  prince 
and  princesses,  to  be  present  at  the  siege.  This  was  intended, 
as  on  former  occasions,  to  reduce  the  besieged  to  despair,  by 
showing  the  determination  of  the  sovereigns  tr  reside  in  tlie 
camp  until  the  city  should  surrender.  Imme'  ately  after  her 
arrival,  the  queen  rode  forth  to  survey  the  camp  and  its  envi- 
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rons:  wherever  she  went,  she  was  attended  by  a  splendid 
retinue;  and  all  the  commanders  vied  with  each  other,  in  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  with  which  they  received  her.  Nothing 
was  heard,  from  morning  until  night,  but  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions, and  bursts  of  martial  music ;  so  that  it  appeared  to 
the  Moors  as  if  a  continual  festival  and  triumph  reigned  in  the 
Christian  camp. 

The  arrival  of  the  queen,  however,  and  the  menaced  obsti- 
nacy of  the  siege,  had  no  effect  in  damping  the  fire  of  the 
Moorish  chivalry.  Muza  inspired  the  youthful  warriors  with 
the  most  devoted  heroism  :  "  We  have  nothing  left  to  tight 
for," said  he,  "but  the  ground  we  stand  on  ;  when  this  is  lost, 
we  cease  to  have  a  country  and  a  name." 

Finding  the  Christian  king  forbore  to  make  an  attack,  Muza 
incited  his  cavaliers  to  challenge  the  youthful  chivalry  of  the 
Christian  army  to  single  combat,  or  partial  skirmishes.  Scarce 
a  day  passed  without  gallant  conflicts  of  the  kind,  in  sight  of 
the  city  and  the  camp.  The  combatants  rivalled  each  other 
in  the  splendor  of  their  armor  and  array,  as  well  as  in  the 
prowess  of  their  deeds.  Their  contests  were  more  like  the 
stately  ceremonials  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  than  the  rude 
conflicts  of  the  field.  Ferdinand  soon  perceived  that  they 
animated  the  fiery  Mocrs  with  fresh  zeal  and  courage,  while 
they  cost  the  lives  of  aany  of  his  bravest  cavaliers  :  he  again, 
therefore,  forbade  the  acceptance  of  any  individual  challenges, 
and  ordered  that  all  partial  encounters  should  be  avoided. 
The  cool  and  stern  policy  of  the  Catholic  sovereign  bore  hard 
upon  the  generous  sjjirits  of  either  army,  but  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Moors,  when  they  found  that  they  were  to  be 
subdued  in  this  inglorious  manner;  ''Of  what  avail,"  so-id 
they,  "are  chivalry  and  heroic  valor?  the  crafty  monarch  of 
the  Christians  has  no  magnanimity  in  warfare  ;  he  seeks  to 
subdue  us  through  the  weakness  of  our  bodies,  but  shuns  to 
encounter  the  courage  of  our  souls." 
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OF    THE    INSOLENT    DEFIANCE    OF    TARFE    THE    MOOR,    AND    TUH 
BARING    EXPLOIT    OF    HERNANDO    I'EREZ    DEL    PULUAR. 
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When  the  Moorish  knights  beheld  that  all  courteous  chal- 
lenges were  unavailing,  they  sought  various  means  to  provoke 
the  Christian  warriors  to  the  field.  Sometimes  a  body  of 
thera,  fleetly  laouuted,  would  gallop  up  to  the  skirts  uf  the 
camp,  and  try  who  should  hurl  his  lance  farthest  within  the 
barriers,  having  his  name  inscribed  upon  it,  or  a  label  affixed, 
containing  some  taunting  defiance.  These  bravadoes  caused 
great  irritation  ;  still  the  Spanish  warriors  were  restrained  by 
the  prohibition  of  the  king. 

Among  the  Moorish  cavaliers  was  one  named  Tarfe,  re- 
nowned for  strength  and  daring  spirit;  but  whose  courage 
partook  of  tierce  audacity,  rather  than  chilvalric  heroism, 
in  one  of  these  sa.lies,  when  skirting  the  Christian  camp,  this 
arrogant  Moor  outstripped  his  companions,  overleaped  the 
barriers,  and,  galloping  close  to  the  royal  quarters,  launched 
his  lance  so  far  within,  that  it  remained  ([uivering  in  the  earth 
close  by  the  pavilions  of  the  sovereigns,  rhe  royal  guards 
rushed  forth  ir  jiursuit,  but  the  Moorish  horsemen  were 
already  beyond  the  camp,  and  scouring  in  a  cloud  of  dust  for 
the  city.  Upon  wresting  the  lance  from  the  earth,  a  label 
was  found  upon  it,  importing  that  it  was  ih  ended  for  the 
queen. 

!N"othing  could  equal  the  indignation  of  the  Christian  war- 
riors, at  the  insolence  of  the  bravado,  and  the  discourttuus 
insult  offered  to  the  queen.  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar,  su--- 
named  "he  of  the  exploits,"  was  present,  and  resolved  not  to 
b(;  out-braved  by  this  daring  infidel :  "Who  will  stand  by  me," 
said  he,  "  in  an  enterprise  of  desperate  peril  ?  "  The  Chris- 
tian cavaliers  well  knew  the  harebrained  valor  of  llernan,  yet 
not  one  hesitated  to  step  forward.  He  chose  fifteen  compan- 
ions, all  of  [)Owerful  arm  and  dauntless  heart. 

His  ])roject  was  tn  penetrate  Granada  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  by  a  secret  yAi,  >,  made  known  to  him  by  a  ^foorish  ren- 
egade of  the  city,  whom  he  hail  ehristeniid  Pedro  Pulgar,  and 
who  was  to  act  as  guide.  They  were  to  set  fire  to  the 
Alea.ycfria  and  other  principal  edilices.  and  Lhcn  uffeet  their 
retreat  us   bcoL  Lliey  might.     At  the  hour  a^jjoiiited;  the  ad- 
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venturous troop  set  forth  jirovidod  with  combustibles.     The 
renegade  led  thorn  silently  to  a  drain  or  channel  of  the  viver 
i);irro,  up  which  they  ])roceeded  cautiously,  single  tile,  until 
they  haltiHi   under  a  bridge  near  tin;  royal   gate.      IFert;  dis- 
mounting, J'ulgar  stationed  six  of  his  companions  to  remain 
silent   and  motionless  and   keep   guard,   while    followed    by 
the  rest,  and  still  guided  by  the  reiiegade,  he  continued  up 
the  drain  or  channel  of  the  Darro,  which  passes  under  a  part 
of  the  city,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  make  his  way  undiscov- 
ered into  the  streets.     All  was  <^-  -k  and  silent.     At  the  com- 
mand of  Pulgar,  the  renegade  leu  him  to  the  principal  mosque. 
Here  the  cavalier,  jjious  as  brave,  threw  liimself  on  his  knees, 
ami  drawing  forth  a  parchment  scroll  on  which  was  inscribed 
in  large  letters  Avk   INIakia,  nailed  it   to  the  door  of  the 
mos(pie,  thus  converting  the  heathen  edifice  into  a  Christian 
chapel  and  dedicating  it  to  the  blessed  Virgin.     This  done,  lio 
hastened  to  the  Alcayceria  to  set  it  in  a  blaze.     The  combus- 
tibles were  all  i)laced,  but  Tristan  de  Montemayor,  who  had 
charge  of  the  firebrand,  liad  carelessly  left  it  at  the  door  of 
the  mosque.     It  was  too  late  to  return  there.     Pulgar  was 
endeavoring  to  strike  fire  with  flint  and  steel  into  the  ravelled 
end  of  a  cord,  wlien  he  w;is  startled  by  the  approach  of  the 
Jloorisli  guard  going  tlie  rounds.     His  hand  was  on  his  sword 
in  an  instant.     Seconded  by  his  brave  companions,  he  assailed 
the  astonished   Moors   and   put  them   to  flight.     In   a  little 
while  the  wliole  city   resounded  with  alarms,  soldiers  were 
hurrying  through  the  streets  in  every  direction  ;  but  Tulgar, 
guided  i)y  the  renegade,  m.ade  good  his  retreat  by  the  channel 
of  the  Darro,  to  his  companions  at  the  bridge,  and  all  mount- 
ing their  horses,  spurred  back  to  the  camp.     The  Moors  were 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  the  meaning  of  this  wild  and  apparently 
fruitless  assault ;  but  great  was  their  exasperation,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  the  trophy  of  hardihood  and  })rowess,  the 
"AvF.  Maria,"  was  discovered  thus  elevated  in  bravado  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  city.    The  mosque  thus  boldly  sanctified 
by  llernan  del  Pulgar  was  actually  consecrated  into  a  cathe- 
dral, after  the  capture  of  Granada.^ 

'  Thn  .lorount  licro  pivnn  of  tho  pxploit  of  Hornan  dol  Pulpar,  difTers  from  thnt 
given  ill  the  lir-!t  cilitioii,  Htui  is  roiifnrniiihl''  to  the  rpcoril  of  ttie  f:ict  in  .a  niamiscript 
ciillnl  "  Tlie  /louse  of  Stiliir,"  cxistiiit'  in  the  library  of  Salaziir,  and  cili'il  by  Alcan- 
tara ill  lii-"  II isiory  of  (;r;iii;iil;i. 

In  eoninii'moriition  ol  this  (liirinjj  feat  of  I'lilpar,  the  Kniiicror  Charles  V.,  in  afier 
yeiirs,  confcrrt'd  on  tlial  cavaliir,  and  on  his  descendants,  the  iiiar.;uesses  of  Salar, 
the  privile^'e  of  sittinij  in  tlie  choir  during  liiffli  niaiis,  and  iissiuncd  us  the  |ilace  of 
sepulture  of  I'l  ))»ar  hiniseif  llie  id«ntieal  spot  wliere  hekiNclcd  to  allix  the  sacred 
scroll;  and  hi.s  tomb  is  .still  held  in  f,'r"at  veneration.     This  Ilei-iian  I'eie/,  del  I'ulgur 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

HOW  QUERN  ISABELLA  TOOK  A  VIEW  OF    THE  CITY  OF  GRAMADA 

AND  HOW  JIER  CUKIOSITY  COST  THE  LIVES  OF  MANY  CHHis. 
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The  royal  encampment  lay  so  distant  from  Granada,  that 
the  general  aspect  of  the  city  only  could  be  seen,  :i'.  i!,  rose 
gracei'ully  from  the  vega,  covering  the  sides  of  the  liilL-;  with 
]»alaces  and  towers.  Queen  Isabella  had  expresseu  an  t  nrnest 
desire  to  behold,  nearer  at  hand,  a  city  whose  beauty  was  so 
renowned  throughout  the  world  ;  and  the  marques  of  CatHz. 
with  his  accustomed  courtesy,  prepared  a  great  niilitarv 
escort  and  guard,  to  protect  the  queen  and  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  while  they  enjoyed  this  perilous  gratification. 

On  the  morning  of  June  the  18th.  a  magnificent  and  ])ower- 
ful  train  issued  from  the  Christian  camp.  The  advanced  i.niai'(i 
was  com])osedof  legions  of  cavalry,  heavily  armed,  loolving  like 
moving  masses  of  polisbea  i^tet  1.  Then  came  the  king  and 
queen,  with  the  prince  ar:(!  r)ri  icess,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  surrouTuled  by  the  loyai  body-guard,  sumptuously  ar- 
rayed, composed  of  the  sons  of  the  most  illustrious  houses 
of  Spain ;  after  these  was  the  rear-guard,  a  powerful  force  of 
liorse  and  foot;  for  the  flow(!r  of  the  army  sallied  forth  that, 
day.  The  IMoors  gazed  with  fearful  admiration  at  tliis  f^lo- 
rious  pageant,  wherein  the  pomp  of  the  court  was  nnnijled 
with  the  terrors  of  the  camp.  It  moved  along  in  radiant,  line, 
across  the  vega,  to  the  melodious  thunders  of  martial  nnisie; 
while  banner  and  jdume,  and  silken  scarf,  and  rich  brocade, 
gave  a  gay  and  gorgeous  relief  to  the  grim  visage  of  iron 
war,  tluit  lurked  benuath. 

The  army  moved  towards  the  hamlet  of  Zubia,  built  on  the 
'.kirts  of  the  mountain  to  the  'eft  of  Granada,  and  conuuand- 
ing  (,  view  of  the  Alhambra,  and  tlie  most  beautiful  (piartcr  of 
the  city.  As  they  approached  the  hamlet,  the  mar(]ues  of 
Vill''na,  the  count  Urena,  and  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  tiled 
off  with  their  battalions,  and  were  soon  seen  glittering  alo:ig 

vaa  14  man  of  lettors,  as  well  as  arnoB,  and  inncribed  to  Charlj-fl  V.  a  summary  o)  ilii> 
acliU'venientH  of  (Jonnalvo  of  Cordova,  suninniud  the  Rri'at  captain,  who  had  hccii  one 
of  his  roiiiruiics  in  arms.  He  is  often  ronfoundt'd  with  Hernando  del  I'nJKar,  historian 
«ii('  secri'tary  to  <jue»'n  Isabella.  —  Hce  note  to  Pulgar's  Chron.  of  the  Catliuliu  Soter- 
ciguB,  part  3,  c.  iii.  edit.  Valencia,  1780. 
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the  side  of  the  mountain  above  the  village.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  marques  of  Cadiz,  the  eount  de  Tendilla,  the  count 
de  Cabra,  and  Don  Alonzo  Fernandez,  Senior  of  Alcaudrete  and 
Montemayor,  drew  up  their  forces  in  battle  array  on  the  plain 
below  the  hamlet,  presenting  a  living  barrier  of  loyal  chivalry 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  city. 

Thus  securely  guarded,  the  royal  party  alighted,  and,  enter- 
ing one  of  the  houses  of  the  hamlet,  which  had  been  jirepared 
for  their  reception,  enjoyed  a  full  view  of  the  city  from  its 
terraced  roof.  The  ladies  of  the  court  gazed  with  de.light  at 
the  red  towers  of  the  Alharabra,  rising  from  amidst  shady 
groves,  anticipating  the  time  when  the  Catholic  sov  'reign's 
should  be  enthroned  within  its  walls,  and  its  courts  shine 
with  the  splendor  of  Spanish  chivalry.  ''The  reverenu  prel- 
ates and  holy  friars,  who  always  surrounded  the  queen, 
looked  with  serene  satisfaction,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida, 
"at  this  modern  I'abylon,  enjoying  the  triumph  that  awaited 
them,  when  those  mosques  and  minarets  should  be  converted 
into  churches,  aiul  goodly  priests  and  bishops  should  succeed 
to  the  infidel  alfaquis.'" 

When  the  Moors  beheld  the  Christians  thus  drawn  forth  in 
full  array  in  the  plain,  they  supposed  it  was  to  offer  battle ; 
and  hesitated  not  to  accept  it.  In  a  little  while,  the  queen 
beheld  a  body  of  Moorish  cavalry  pouring  into  the  vega,  the 
riders  managing  their  fleet  and  fiery  steeds  with  admirable  ad- 
dress. They  were  richly  armed,  and  clothed  in  the  most  bril- 
liant colors,  and  the  caparisons  of  tlieir  steeds  flamed  with 
gold  and  embroidery.  This  was  the  favorite  squadron  of 
Muza,  comjjosed  of  the  flower  of  the  youthful  cavaliers  of 
Granada.  Others  succeeded,  some  heavily  armed,  others  n  la 
gineta  with  lance  aiid  buckler;  and  lastly  came  the  legions  )f 
foot-soldiers,  with  arquebuse  and  cross-bow,  and  spear  a.id 
cinieter. 

When  the  queen  saw  this  army  issuing  from  the  city,  she 
sent  to  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  and  forbade  any  attack  upon 
the  enemy,  or  the  acceptance  of  any  challenge  to  a  skirmish  ; 
for  she  was  loth  that  her  curiosity  should  cost  the  life  of  a 
single  human  being. 

The  marques  promised  to  obey,  though  sorely  against  hi 
will  ;  and  it  grieved  the  s])irit  of  the  Sjianish  cavaliers,  to  b^ 
obliged  to  remain  with  slieatlied  swords  while  bearded  by  the 
foe.  The  Moors  could  not  (jompreliend  the  meaning  of  this 
inai^don  of  the  Christians,  after  having  api)arently  invited  a 
battle.     They    sallied   several   times   from   their   rauks,  and 
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approaohod  iioar  enon;-,'li  to  disotiargn  Liif  ir  arrows  ;  hwt  ti,p 
Cliristians  were  immovable.  Many  of  Liie  Moorish  lioi-siim,;, 
galloped  close  to  the  Christian  ranks,  hramlishing  their  l;iii(;,>,^ 
anil  ciineters,  and  defying  various  cavaliers  to  sin^-le  Cdiiihjii- 
but  Ferdinand  had  rigorously  prohibited  all  duel.-;  of  tlm  l;in(i| 
and  they  dared  not  transgress  his  orders  under  his  very  eve. 

Here,  howe'.er,  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agaiiidn,  in  lij.^ 
enthusiasm  for  the  triumphs  of  the  fait,h,  records  ihc  FoIIdw. 
iiig  incid((ut,  which  we  fear  is  not  sustained  by  any  ,L;r;ivt' 
ciironicler  of  the  times,  but  rests  merely  on  tradition,  or  Ihc 
authority  of  certain  ])oets  and  dranuitic  writers,  who  have  pt>r- 
petuated  the  tradition  in  their  works.  While  this  grim  and 
reluctant  tranquillity  prevailed  along  the  Christian  line,  says 
Agapida,  there  rose  a  mingled  shout  and  sound  of  l,mu;litor 
near  the  gate  of  the  city.  A  Moorish  horseman,  aruie!  at,  all 
points,  issued  forth,  followed  b}'-  a  rabble,  who  drew  l)ai'k  as 
he  approached  the  scene  of  danger.  The  _Moor  was  iiioii;  ru- 
bust  and  brawny  than  was  comnuni  with  his  count rvineii. 
His  visor  was  closed  ;  he  bore  a  huge  buckler  and  a  pomlvrous 
lance;  his  cimetcr  was  of  a  Damascus  blnd'\  and  his  richly 
ornamen'ed  dagger  was  wrought  by  an  artiiicer  of  Fez.  Ih 
was  known  by  his  device  to  be  Tarfe,  the  most  insolent ,  vet 
valiant,  of  the  Moslem  warriors  —  the  same  who  had  IiuiIimI 
into  the  royal  camp  his  lance,  inscril)ed  to  the  queen.  As  he 
rode  slowly  along  in  front  of  the  army,  his  very  stccil.  pran- 
cing with  fiery  eye  and  distended  nostril,  seemed  to  brcatlu' 
detianc".  to  the  Christians. 

Tiut  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  wlici; 
they  behtld,  tied  to  the  tail  of  his  steed,  and  dragged  in  tlic 
<lust,  the  'ery  inscription,  ••  Ave  jMaui.a,"  which  llcniaii 
I'ert'/,  del  rv.igarliad  aliixcd  to  th<;  door  of  the  nn)s(pi(>  I  A 
bur. 'u  <.>f  horror  and  indigiuition  broke  forth  from  the  army. 
I  fen.  I,::  va-i  iict  at  hand  to  maintain  Ins  previous  achievemtMit ; 
but  ore  of  his  young  companions  in  arms,  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega  I  •  "ame,  putting  sjnirs  to  his  horse,  galloped  to  the 
hamlet  •'  Zi'bia,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  kiiii,'. 
and  besought  permission  to  accept  the  ihdiaiu'e  of  this  insolent 
intiilel,  and  to  revi.age  the  insult  offered  to  our  bh'ssed  Lady. 
The  request  w.is  coo  pious  to  l>e  refused  :  (Jarcilasso  renKninied 
his  ste'd  ;  closed  his  helmet,  graeeil  by  four  salde  |ihimc.'-, 
gras))ed  his  buckler  of  P'hniiish  w  oikmaiiship.  and  hi  .  1  lu'r  cf 
niat(ddess  t(>n,per,  and  «lelied  the  hauglity  Moor  in  the  miil.l 
of  ins  career  A  combat  took  plaee  in  view  of  the  two  ai mie,, 
and  01  the  Custilian  court.     The  Moor  was  powerful  in  wield- 
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^as  ot  larger  irauie  tnan  Uarci lasso,  and  more  coin] 
armed  ;  and  the  Cliristians  trembled  for  tlieir  cluunpion.  The 
shock  of  their  encounter  was  dreadful;  their  lances  were  shiv- 
ered, and  sent  up  splinters  in  the  air.  Garcilasso  was  thrown 
back  in  his  saddle  —  his  horse  made  a  wide  career,  before  he 
could  recover,  gather  up  the  reins,  and  return  to  the  coutlict. 
They  now  (jncountered  each  other  with  swords.  The  Moor 
circled  round  his  opponent,  as  a  liawk  circles  whereabout  to 
make  a  swoop;  his  steed  obeyed  his  rider,  with  matchless 
quickness;  at  every  attack  of  the  iniidel  it  seemed  as  if  tlie 
Christian  knight  must  sink  beneath  his  Hashing  cimeter.  l>ut 
if  Garcilasso  were  inferior  to  him  in  [)Ower,  he  was  sui)erior 
in  agility  :  many  of  his  blows  he  parrieil ;  others  he  received 
upon  his  Flemish  shield,  which  was  proof  against  the  Damas- 
cus blade.  The  blood  streamed  from  numerous  wounds  re- 
ceived by  either  warrior.  'J'he  j\Ioor,  seeing  his  antagoiust 
exhausted,  availed  himself  of  his  superior  force,  and,  grappling, 
endeavored  to  wrest  him  from  his  saddle.  They  both  fell  to 
earth;  the  Moor  placed  his  knee  upon  the  breast  of  his  victim, 
and,  brandishing  his  dagger,  aimed  a  blow  at  his  throat.  A 
cry  of  despair  was  uttered  by  the  Christian  ■warriors,  when 
suddenly  they  beheld  the  Moor  rolling  lifeless  in  the  dust. 
Garcilasso  had  shortened  his  sword,  and,  as  his  adversary 
raised  his  arm  to  strike,  had  pierced  him  to  the  heart.  "  it 
was  a  singular  and  miraculous  victory,"  says  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida  ;  ■'  but  the  Christian  knight  was  armed  by  "the  sacred 
nature  of  his  cause,  and  the  holy  Virgin  gave  him  strength, 
like  another  David,  to  slay  this  gigantic  champion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles." 

The  laws  of  chivalry  were  observed  throughout  the  combat 
—  no  one  interfered  on  either  side.  Garcilasso  now  despoiled 
his  adversary;  then,  rescuing  the  holy  inscription  of  "  A\-f, 
Mahia"  from  its  degrading  situation,  he  elevated  it  on  the 
point  of  his  sword,  and  bore  it  off  as  a  signal  of  triumph, 
amidst  the  rapturous  shouts  of  the  Christian  army.^ 

The  sun  had  now  reached  the  meridian ;  and  the  hot  blood 
of  the  Moors  was  inflamed  by  its  rays,  and  by  the  siglit  of  the 
defeat  of  their  champion.  l\lu/a  ordercnl  two  pieces  of  ord- 
nance to  open  a  fire  upon  the  Christians.  A  confusion  was 
produced  in  one  part  of  their  ranks  :  Muza  called  to  the  chiefs 
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of  the  army,  "Let  us  waste  no  more  time  in  empty  cliallon"os 
let  us  cliarge  upon  tlu!  enemy:  he  who  ;is,s;uiUs  has  iilwavs  au 
iulvautajje  in  tiie  combat.''  80  saying,  he  vuslied  I'orward  loi- 
lowed  by  a  Uirge  body  of  horse  and  foot,  and  eliarged  so  furi- 
ously  upon  the  advance  guard  of  the  (Jhristians,  tliat  he  drove 
it  in  upon  the  battalion  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz. 

The  gallant  nuirques  now  consid(!red  himself  absolved  from 
all  further  obedience  to  the  queen's  commands,  lie  gave  the 
signal  to  attack.  "Santiago!"  was  shouted  along  the  line- 
and  he  pressed  forward  to  the  encounter,  with  his  baiUiUoiiuf 
twelve  hundred  lances.  The  other  cavaliers  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  the  battle  instantly  became  general. 

^Vhen  the  king  and  quee;  beheld  the  armies  thus  rushing 
to  the  combat,  they  threv/  themselves  on  tlieir  knees,  and  im- 
plored the  holy  Virgin  to  protect  her  faithful  warriors.  Tlnj 
prince  and  princess,  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  the  ])relates 
and  friars  who  were  present,  did  the  same;  and  the  effect  of 
the  prayers  of  these  illustrious  and  saintly  persons,  was  im- 
mediately apparent.  The  fierceness  with  which  the  floors 
had  rushed  to  the  attack  was  suddenly  cooled ;  they  were  hold 
and  adroit  for  a  skirmish,  but  unequal  to  the  veteran  Spun- 
iards  in  the  open  field,  A  panic  seized  u})on  the  foot-soUliers 
—  they  turned,  and  took  to  flight.  Muza  and  his  cavaliers  in 
vain  endeavored  to  rally  them.  Some  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains ;  but  the  greater  part  fled  to  the  city,  in  such  con- 
fusion that  they  overturned  and  trami)led  U[)on  each  other. 
The  Christians  pursued  them  to  the  very  gates,  Upwards  of 
two  thousand  were  either  killed,  wouiuled,  or  taken  prisoner.s; 
and  the  two  j)ieces  of  ordnance  were  brought  off,  as  trophies 
of  the  victory.  Not  a  Ciiristian  lance  but  was  bat'i.-d  that 
day  in  the  blood  of  an  infidel.^ 

Such  was  the  brief  but  bloody  action,  whic;i  was  known 
among  the  Christian  warriors  by  the  luvme  of  *•  the  qucen'.s 
skirmisli ;  "  for  when  the  manpies  of  Cadiz  waited  ii|)on  Iut 
majesty  to  apologize  for  breaking  her  commands,  he  attributed 
the  victory  entirely  to  her  presence.  Tlu'  (jueen,  liowever,  in 
sisted  that  it  was  all  owing  to  her  troops  being  led  on  by  s< 
valiant  a  commander.  Her  majesty  had  not  yet  recoven'd 
from  her  agitation  at  beholding  so  terrible  a  scene  of  blood 
shed  ;  though  certain  veterans  present  ])ronounced  it  as  gay 
and  gentle  a  skirmish  as  they  had  ever  witnessed. 

The  gayety  of  this  gentle  pass  at  arms,  however,  was  sonu;- 


>  Cura  de  los  fftlacios,  cnp.  101.    Zuriia,  lib.  20,  c.  88. 
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what  iii;irn'd  liy  a  ronj^di   rev<>rse  in   the  evening;.     (Certain    oi 
(lie   ('hristian   cavaliers,    a!non,i,'    whom    wi're    ihe    count    do 
I'lvfia.  I'""  Alon/.o  Annular,  his  brother  (lonsalvo  of  Cordova, 
])i("4o  Castrillo  commander  (;•'  (Jalatrava,  and  others  to  the 
ninaber  of  fifty,  remained  iu  ambush  nc.'";  Arniilla,  exi)octinj,' 
the  Moors  would  sally  forth  at  night  to  visit  the  scene  of  bat- 
tle and  to  bury  their  dead.     They  were  discovered  by  a  iNloor. 
who  hadcliml)ed  an  elm-tree  to  reconnoitre,  and  hastened  into 
the  city  to  give  notice  of  their  ambush.     Scarc(^  had  night 
fallen  when  the  cavaliers  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a 
host  which  in  the  darkness  seemed  innumerable.     The  Moors 
r.ttacked  them    with    sanguinary    fury,    to    revenge   the    dis- 
L'l'aci'  of  the  morning.     The   eavalitirs  fought  to  every  disad- 
vantagi',  overwhidnied  by    numbers,  ignorant  of  the   ground, 
])('r|)lexed  by  thickets  and  by  the  water-courses  of  th,'  gar- 
dens, tho  sluices  of  which  wen;  all  thrown  open.    Even  retreat 
was  di<licult.     I'luj   count    de   Urefia  was   surrounded  and   in 
iniiainent  peril,  from  which  he  was  saved  by  two  of  his  faith- 
ful followers  at  the  sacriliee   of  their  lives.     Several  cavaliers 
lost  their  horses,  and  were    themselves   put  to  death  in   the 
water-courses.    Gonsalvo  of  Cordova  came  near  having  his  own 
illustrious  career  cut  short  in  this  obscure  skirmish.     He  had 
fallen  into  a  water-course,  whence  he  extricated  himself,  cov- 
ered with  mud,  and  so  encumbered  with  his  armor,  that  he 
could  not  retreat.     Inigo  de  ISIendoza,  a  relative  of  his  brother 
Aloiizo,    seeing  his   peril,    offered  him   his   horse :     "  Take   it 
Scnor,"  said  lie,  "  for  you  cannot  save  yourself  on   foot,  and  I 
can :  i)ut  sliould  I  fall,"  take  care  of  my  wife  and  daughters.'" 

fionsalvo  accepted  the  devoted  offer;  mounted  the  horse, 
and  had  made  but  few  ])aces,  when  a  lamentable  cry  caused 
hini  to  turn  his  head,  and  Iu;  beheld  the  faithful  Mendoza 
translixed  bv  Moorish  lances.  The  four  priiicii)al  cavaliers 
alread\-  named,  with  several  of  their  followers,  effected  their 
retreat  and  n^acdied  the  camp  in  safety  ;  but  this  nocturnal  re- 
verse obscured  the  morning's  trium])h.  Gonsalvo  remembered 
the  last  words  of  the  devoted  Mendoza,  and  bestowed  a  pension 
on  his  widow  and  marriage  portions  on  his  daughters.^ 

To  commemorate  the  victory  of  which  she  had  been  an  eye- 
witness, queen  Isabella  afterwards  erected  a  monastery  in  the 
village  of  Zubia,  dedicated  to  St.  Francisco,  which  still  exists, 
and  in  its  garden  is  a  laurel  ])lanted  by  her  hands.* 

'  The  iiccount  of  this  noclurniil  ;illair,  is  from  I'eter  Murlyr,  lil).  ^.  I'l''^',-  '•«.  !>|h1 
I'uljjiir  lliizai'ias  <l.l  tiriih.  Capituii,  [.iigt^  INS,  iis  citi'd  by  Alciintara,  Mist,  (.liinada, 
toiii  -i,  "ail.  \x.  ,      ,     .1      •    ,11        •      .     I 

'  I'Ue  house  wUeuce  the  kiug  aud  quwu  coiitfiiiplatfU  the  battle,  is  Ukewisc  to  be 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE    LAST   BAVAOK    UEFORE   GRANADA. 

The  ravnj^'es  of  war  had  as  3 ct  spared  a  little  portion  of 
llic  vcj^'a  (  f  Granada.  A  green  belt  of  i^aideiis  and  orchrmls 
still  Hourislied  round  the  city,  extending  along  tiie  banks  of 
t  ill'  Zcnii  and  tlie  Darro,  They  had  been  the  solae»^  and  do- 
li;^dit  of  the  inhabitants  in  tlieir  liappier  days,  and  edtitribiitt'tl 
to  their  sustenance  in  this  time  of  scarcity.  Ferdinand  de- 
tcrniint'd  to  make  a  final  and  exterminating  ravage  tc;  the  vnry 
walls  of  the.  city,  so  that  there  should  not  remain  a  sinj,'fo 
green  thing  for  the  sustenance  of  man  or  beast.  Tlie  eightli 
of  July  was  the  day  ai>pointe(l  for  this  act  of  desolation.  JSoab- 
dil  was  infornu^d  by  liis  spies  of  the  intention  of  tlie  ('lirisLiau 
king,,  and  prepared  to  niak(!  a  desperate  defence.  Ilernaiiiio 
de  Haeza,  a  Christian,  wlio  resided  witli  the  royal  family  in 
tlu!  Alhambra  as  interprciter,  gives  in  a  manuscript  memoir 
an  account  of  tlu^  parting  of  Hoabdil  from  his  family  iis  he 
went  forth  to  battle.  At  an  early  hour  of  the  a])pointed  day, 
th(>  eiglith  of  July,  he  bathed  and  perfumed  himself  as  the 
Moors  of  high  rank  were  accustomed  to  do  wiien  tliey  went 
forth  to  ))eril  their  lives.  Arrayed  in  complete  armor  he  took 
le;ive  of  his  mother,  his  wife  and  his  sister,  in  the  ante-ehain- 
i'cr  of  the  tower  of  Comares.  Ayxa  la  llorra,  with  her  ustial 
(lignity,  bestowed  on  him  her  benediction,  and  gave  hini  her 
hand  to  kiss.  It  was  a  harder  parting  with  his  son  and  his 
daughter ;  who  hung  round  him  with  sobs  and  tears ;  the 
duenas  and  doncellas  too  of  the  royal  household  nuide  the 
halls  of  the  Alhambra  resound  with  their  lamentations.  He 
tluMi  mounted  his  horse  and  jint  himself  in  front  of  his  squad- 
rons.^ 

The  Christian  army  approached  close  to  the  city,  and  were 
laying  waste  the  gardens  and  orchards,  when  lioabdil  sallied 
forth,  surrounded  by  all  that  was  left  of  the  flower  and  chiv- 
alry of  Granada.     There  is  one  place  where  even  the  coward 


si'cn  at  tlic  presrnt  day.  It  is  flie  first  sfrfftt  to  tlip  rlplit  on  rntcrinj?  tin'  villapp  from 
llic  vcj/a  ;  iiiid  tlio  nival  .arms  ar<^  painted  on  the  cciUnjfS,  It  is  inhabiK'd  liy  a 
worlliv  filmier,  FriinciscoCiarci!!,  who,  in  showinj;  the  Iiouk*'  to  the  writer,  refii-i'l  .ill 
roinpensation.  with  true  Spiinisli  pride  :  olleriiifr,  on  the  rontriiry,  the  hospiliiliii'S 
of  Ills  ni.insion.  His  cliildren  are  versed  in  fhe  old  ,'^piiiiisli  hallads,  ahoiit  tUe  e.xplnus 
01'  MeriiMM  I'erc/.  del   I'lihriir  anil  (iarcilasso  de  la  Vet'i 

'  Jieiiuiiilo  d<.  iJUL/a  U:  oiieU  by  Alcunuiru,  ili.sl.  (.iiunuda,  t.  4,  c,  lb. 
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l„,,,„iii.s  br.ivc  —  that  s!i(iri'<i  spot  called  lioinc.  Wliat  Micii 
must  li:»vp  l)f«'ii  tlic  viilor  (iT  tlie  Moors,  ii  imoplc  always  of 
i,|iiv;ilri>iis  s|)irit,  wlu-ii  tlin  war  was  tliiis  hroiiglit,  t,n"t,licir 
thit'sliulds  !  Tlioy  \o\v^\\\.  ixwvnvj^  the  scenes  of  their  loves  and 
plciisuros  ;  tlie  scenes  of  their  inlanc!}-,  and  the  haunts  of  their 
joiiifsUc  life.  Tliey  fouylit  under  tlu!  eyes  of  their  wives  and 
,,jiil,inMi,  their  old  men  and  their  niaichais,  of  all  that  was 
lifljiless  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them;  for  all  Granada, 
pruwtli'd  on  tower  and  batthnnent,  watched  with  tremhlin;,' 
jicart.  the  fate  of   this  eventful  day. 

There  was  not  so  nundi  one  battle,  as  a  variety  of  battles; 
evury  j^'anlen  and  orchard  became  a  sc(>ne  of  deadly  contest ; 
every  inch  of  ^'round  was  disi)uted,  with  an  aj^ony  of  ,i,'ri(d'  ami 
valiir.  by  the  Moors;  every  inch  of  ^a-ound  that  the  (Jhristians 
advanced,  they  valiantly  maintained;  but  never  did  they  ad- 
vaiKT  with  severer  ii;^ditin<jj,  or  greater  loss  of  l)lood. 

The  cavalry  of  Muza  was  in  every  part  of  the  field;  wher- 
ever it  came,  it  gave  fresh  ardor  to  the  tiglit.  Tht!  Moorish 
soldier,  fainting  with  heat,  fatigue,  and  wounds,  was  roused  to 
new  lif(;  at  tlu!  ai)proach  of  Muza  ;  and  liv-n  he  who  lay  gasp- 
ing in  the  agonies  (jf  death,  turned  his  face  towards  him,  and 
faintly  uttered  cheers  and  blessings  as  he  passed. 

The  Christians  had  by  his  tin^e  gained  possession  of  various 
towers  near  the  city,  whence  they  liad  been  innoyed  by  cross- 
bows and  anpiebuses.  The  Moors,  scattered  in  various  ac- 
tions, were  sevendy  i)ressed.  Hoabdil,  at  the  head  of  the  cava- 
liers of  his  guard,  mingling  in  the  hght  in  various  parts  of  the 
field,  endeavored  to  inspirit  the  foot-soldi(!rs  to  tin;  combat. 
l!ut  the  Moorish  infantry  was  never  to  be  depcuided  u]>on.  In 
the  heat  of  the  action,  a  panic  seized  upon  ttiem  ;  they  fled, 
leaving  their  sovereign  exposed  with  his  handful  of  cavnliers 
to  an  overwhelming  force,  lioabdil  was  on  thei)ointof  fall- 
ini,'  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  when,  wheeling  round,  he 
and  his  followers  threw  the  reins  on  the  necks  of  their  steeds, 
and  took  refuge  by  dint  of  hoof  within  the  walls  of  the  city.' 

Muza  endeavored  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  field.  He 
threw  himself  before  the  retreating  infantry,  calling  ui)on  thiMii 
to  turn  and  fight  for  their  homes,  their  families,  for  everything 
sacred  ami  dear  to  them.  All  in  vain  :  — totally  broken  and 
dismayed,  they  fled  tumultuously  for  the  gati'S.  'Muza  woidd 
fain  liave  kept  the  ti"  with  his  cavalry;  but  this  devoted 
band,  having  stood  the  brunt  of  war  throughout  this  desperate 

'  Zurltii,  lili.  'JO,  c.  88. 
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(•;iiiii»;ii;^Mi,  was  fearfully  reduced  in  lumibers,  and  inauy  ul  the 
survivt)rs  were  crippled  and  enfeebled  by  their  wounds.  Slow- 
iy  and  reluctantly,  therefore,  he  retreated  to  the  city,  his  lios- 
oni  sw(dling  w  ith  indignation  and  despair.  Enteriiii,^  the  -^atos 
he  ordered  them  to  be  closed,  and  secured  with  bolts  and  Inns! 
for  he  refused  to  place  aP-y  further  confidence  in  the  archers 
and  arquebusiers  stationed  to  defend  them,  and  vowed  never 
more  to  sally  with  foot-soldiers  to  the  field. 

In  the  meantime  the  artillery  thundered  from  the  walls,  and 
checked  all  further  advance  of  the  Christians.  Kinj,'  Fcnli- 
nand,  therefore,  called  off  his  troops,  and  returned  in  iriuiuiih 
to  the  ruins  of  his  camp,  leaving  the  beautiful  city  of  (Jraiiiula 
wrapped  in  the  smoke  of  her  fields  and  gardens  and  sunouinled 
by  tlie  bodies  of  her  slaughtered  children. 

Such  was  the  last  sally  of  the  Moors,  in  defence  of  their 
favorite  city.  The  French  ambassador,  who  witnessed  it,  was 
filled  with  wonder,  at  the  prowess,  the  dexterity,  and  darin;' 
of  the  Moslems. 

In  truth,  this  whole  war  was  an  instance,  memorable  in  his- 
tory,  of  the  most  persevering  resolution.  For  nearly  ten  years 
had  the  war  endured  —  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  (hs- 
asters  to  the  Moorish  arms.  Their  towns  had  been  taken,  one 
after  another,  and  their  brethren  slain  or  led  into  (Mntivity. 
Yet  they  disputed  every  city  and  town,  and  fortress  and  castle, 
nay  every  rock  itself,  as  if  they  had  been  inspirited  by  victo- 
ries. Wherever  they  could  plant  foot  to  fight,  or  find  wall  or 
cliff  whence  to  launch  an  arrow,  they  disputed  their  beloved 
country  ;  and  now,  when  their  caj)ital  was  cut  off  from  all 
relief,  and  a  whole  nation  thundered  at  its  gates,  they  still 
maintained  defence,  as  if  they  hoped  some  miracle  to  inter- 
])Ose  in  their  behalf.  Their  obstinate  resistanc(>  (says  an 
ancient  chronicler)  shows  the  gritd'  with  which  they  yielded 
u]i  the  vega,  which  was  to  them  a  })aradise  and  hiaveii. 
Exerting  all  the  strength  of  their  arms,  tliey  embraced,  as  it 
Were,  that  most  beloved  soil,  from  which  neither  wonmls,  nor 
defeats,  nor  death  itself,  could  ])art  them.  Tliey  stood  iinii. 
b.attling  for  it  with  the  united  force  of  love  and  grief,  never 
di awing  back  the  foot  while  they  had  hands  to  fight,  or  fun 
tune  to  befriend  them.* 
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1  Aburca,  UeyLti  de  Aragou,  U.  30,  c.  3. 
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The  Moors  now  shut  themselves  up  gboinily  within  their 
walls;  there  were  no  longer  any  daring  sallies  from  their 
gates;  and  even  the  martial  clangor  of  the  drum  and  irumiiet, 
which  had  continually  resounded  within  that  warrior  city,  was 
now  seldom  heard  from  its  battlement's.  In  the  midst  o"f  this 
deep  despondency,  a  signal  disaster  in  the  Christian  camp,  for 
a  moment  lit  up  a  ray  of  hope  in  the  bosom  of  the  floors. 

The  setting  sun  of  a  hot  summer's  day,  on  the  lOth  of  July, 
shone  sjilendidly  upon  the  Christian  camp,  wliich  was  in  a 
hustle  of  preparation  for  the  next  day's  service,  wlien  an 
attack  was  meditated  on  the  city.  The  camp  made  a  glorious 
appearance.  The  various  tents  of  the  royal  family  and  the 
attendant  nobles,  were  adorned  with  rich  hangings,  and  sump- 
tuous devices,  and  costly  furniture  ;  forming,  as  it  were,  a  little 
city  of  silk  and  brocade,  where  the  pinnaclrs  of  pavilions  of 
various  gay  colors,  surmounted  witli  waving  stauilanls  and 
fluttering  pennons,  might  vie  with  the  domes  and  minarets  of 
the  capital  they  were  besieging. 

In  the  midst  of  this  little  gaudy  metropolis,  the  lofty  tent 
of  tlie  queen  domineered  over  the  rest  like  a  stately  palace. 
Th(!  marques  of  Cadiz  had  courteously  surrendered  his  own 
tent  to  the  queen:  it  was  the  most  complete  and  sumptuous 
in  Christendom,  and  had  been  carried  about  with  him  through- 
out the  war.  In  the  centre  rose  a  stately  alfanecpie  or  pavilion, 
ill  (Oriental  taste,  the  ri'^h  hangings  being  sui)ported  by  columns 
of  lances,  and  ornamented  with  martial  devices.  This  central 
pavilion,  or  silken  tower,  was  surrounded  by  otluu-  compart- 
ments, some  of  {)ainted  linen  lined  with  silk,  and  all  sejiaratcd 
from  each  other  by  curtains.  It  was  one  of  those  camp  iialaces 
which  arc  raised  and  demolished  in  an  instant,  like  the  city  of 
canvas  which  surrounds  them. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  the  bustle  in  the  camp  subsided. 
Every  one  sought  repose,  preparatory  to  the  next  day's  trial. 
The  king  retired  early,  that  he  might  be  up  witli  the  crowing 
of  the  (lock,  to  head  the  destroying  army  in  {)(>rson.  All  stir 
of  military  preparation  was  hushed  in  the  royal  (juarters;  the 
very  sound  of  minstrelsy  was  mute,  and  not  the  tinkling  of  a 
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guitar  was  to  be  heard  from  the  tents  of  the  fair  ladies  of  the 
court. 

The  queen  had  retired  to  the  innermost  part  of  her  jiavilion 
wliere  she  was  performing?  her  orisons  before  a  jn-ivaLe  alt;ir' 
perhaps  the  peril  to  which  the  kinrj  might  be  fxj)o.so(l  in  the 
next  day's  foray,  inspired  her  with  more  than  usual  duvution. 
"While  thus  at  her  prayers,  she  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  i^ri^.^ 
of  light,  and  wreaths  of  suffocating  smoke.  In  an  instant,  the 
v/hole  tent  was  in  a  blaze  :  there  was  a  high  gusty  wind,  which 
whirled  the  light  flames  from  tent  to  tent,  and  wrapped  the 
whole  in  one  conflagration. 

Isabella  had  barely  time  to  save  herself  by  instant  Hight. 
Her  first  thought,  on  being  extricated  from  her  tent,  was  tor 
the  safety  of  the  kijig.  She  rushed  to  his  tent,  but  tht;  vii;i. 
lant  Ferdinand  was  already  at  the  entraiKie  of  it.  Stariin;' 
from  bed  on  the  first  alarm,  and  fancying  ii  an  assault  of  the 
enemy,  he  had  seized  his  sword  ami  buckler,  and  sallied  tuith 
undressed,  with  his  cuirass  upon  his  arm. 

The  late  gorgeous  camp  was  now  a  scene  of  wild  con  fusion. 
The  flames  kept  spreading  from  one  pavilion  to  anotluT,  ^^hir- 
ing  upon  the  rich  armor,  and  golden  aiul  silver  vessels,  wliieh 
seemed  melting  in  the  fervent  heat.  Many  of  the  soldiers 
had  erected  booths  and  bowers  of  branch(;s,  whi(di,  being  diy, 
crackled  and  blazed,  and  added  to  the  rapid  couflagrati(jii.  The 
ladies  of  the  court  fled,  shrieking  and  half-dressed,  from  their 
tents.  There  was  an  alarm  of  drum  and  trumpet,  and  a  dis- 
tracted hurry  about  the  camp  of  men  half  armed.  Tiie  jirince 
Juan  had  been  snatched  out  of  bed  by  an  attendant,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  ([uarters  of  the  count  de  Cabra,  which  were  at  the 
entrance  of  the  camp.  The  loyal  count  imm"diaLely  sum- 
moned his  people,  and  those  of  his  cousin  J)()n  Alonzo  de 
jNIoutemayor,  and  formed  a  guard  round  the  tent  in  which  the 
prince  was  sheltered. 

The  idea  that  this  was  a  stratagem  of  the  Moors,  soon  sub- 
sided ;  but  it  was  feared  they  might  take  advantage  of  it.  to 
assault  the  camp.  The  manpies  of  Cadiz,  theref()r(\  sallied 
forth  with  three  thousand  horse,  to  che(dc  any  advance  linm 
the  city.  As  they  j)assed  along,  the  whole  eamp  was  a  scene 
of  hurry  and  consternation  —  some  hastening  to  tludr  jiosts, 
at  the  call  of  drum  and  trumpet;  some  att(Miii)ling  to  save 
ri(di  elfects  and  glittering  armor  from  the  tents,  others  drai,'- 
ging  alt^i  t  terrified  and  restive  horses. 

When  they  emerged  from  the  camp,  they  found  the  whole 
firmament  illuminated.     The  flames  whirled  up  in  long  light 
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spires,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  sparks  and  cinders, 
bright  glare  was  thrown  upon  the  city,  revealing  every  battle 
ment  and   tower.     Turbaned   lieads   were   seen   gazinji  froii 


A 

le- 
gazing  from 
every  roof,  and  armor  gleamed  along  the  walls  ;  yet  not  a 
single  warrior  sallied  from  the  gates:  the  Moors  suspected 
gome  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  Christians,  and  kept  quietly 
within  their  walls.  By  degrees,  the  fiaines  expired;  tlie  city 
faded  from  sight ;  all  again  became  dark  and  quiet,  and  the 
marques  of  Cadiz  returned  with  his  cavalry  to  the  camp. 

When  the  day  dawned  on  the  Christian  camp,  nothing 
remained  of  that  beautiful  assemblage  of  stately  pavilions. 
but  heaps  of  smouldering  rubbish,  with  helms  and  corselets 
and  other  furniture  of  war,  and  masses  of  uK^ited  gold  and 
silver  glittering  among  the  ashes.  The  wardrobe  of  the  queen 
was  entirely  destroyed,  and  there  was  an  immense  loss  in 
plate,  jewels,  costly  stuffs,  and  sumptuous  armor  of  the  luxuri- 
ous nobles.  The  fire  at  first  had  been  attributed  to  treachery, 
but  on  investigation  it  proved  to  be  entirely  accidental.  The 
queen,  on  retiring  to  her  prayers,  had  ordered  her  lady  in 
attendance  to  remove  a  light  burning  liear  lier  couch,  lest  it 
should  prevent  her  sleeping.  Tlirough  heedlessness,  the  taper 
was  placed  in  another  part  of  the  tent,  near  the  hangings, 
which,  being  blown  against  it  by  a  gust  of  wind,  immediately 
took  fire. 

The  wary  Ferdinand  knew  the  sanguine  temperament  of 
the  floors,  atul  hastened  to  prevent  their  deriving  confidence 
from  the  night's  disaster.  At  break  of  day,  the  drums  and 
trumpets  sounded  to  arms,  and  the  Christian  army  issued  forth 
from  among  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  camp,  in  shining 
squadrons,  with  flaunting  banners  and  bursts  of  martial  melody, 
as  though  the  preceding  night  had  been  a  time  of  high  festiv- 
ity, instead  of  terror. 

The  Moors  had  beheld  che  conflagration  with  wonder  and 
perplexity.  When  the  day  broke,  and  they  looked  towards 
the  Christian  camp,  they  saw  nothing  but  a  dark  smoking 
mass.  Their  scouts  came  in  with  the  joyful  intelligence  that 
the  whole  camp  was  a  scene  of  ruin.  In  the  exultation  of  the 
moment  they  flattered  themselves  with  hopes  that  the  catas- 
trophe would  discourage  the  besiegers ;  that  as  in  former 
years,  their  invasion  would  end  with  the  summer  and  they 
would  withdraw  before  the  autumnal  rains. 

Tlie  measures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  soon  crushed  these 
hopes.  They  gave  orders  to  build  a  regular  city  upon  the 
site  of  their  camp,  to  convince  the  Moors  that  the  siege  was 
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to  endure  until  the  surrender  of  (Jrannda.  Nino  of  the  prin. 
cipal  cities  of  Spain  were  charj^ed  with  this  stupendous  undor- 
taking;  and  tliey  emulated  each  other,  witli  a  /cnl  worUiy  of 
the  cause.  "It  verily  seems,"  says  Fray  Antonio  A;^M]ii(la 
"as  though  some  miracle  operated  to  aiil  this  pious  work,  so 
rapidly  did  arise  a  formidable  city,  with  solid  ediiircs,  and 
powerful  walls,  and  mighty  towiu-s,  where  lately  had  Ik'cmi 
seen  nothing  but  tents  and  light  j)avili()ns.  Tlie  city  was 
traversed  by  two  principal  streets  in  form  of  a  cr(jss,  tcniiinat,- 
ing  in  four  gates  facing  the  four  winds;  and  in  the  (-(Mitni 
was  a  vast  square,  where  the  whole  army  miylil  be  assciuUlod. 
To  this  city  it  was  proposed  to  give  the  name  of  Isabella,  so 
dear  to  the  army  and  the  nation  ;  "  but  that  i)ious  princess,'' 
adds  Antonio  Agapida,  "calling  to  mind  the  holy  cause  in 
which  it  was  erected,  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Fc  (or  the 
City  of  the  Holy  Faith;)  and  it  remains  to  tliis  day,  a  nouu- 
ment  of  the  piety  and  glory  of  tlie  Catholic  sovereigns." 

Hither  the  merchants  soon  resorted,  from  all  jjoints.  liOn;,' 
trains  of  mules  were  seen  every  day  entering  and  (lcj)artiiig 
from  its  gates;  tlie  streets  were  crowded  with  magazines, 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  costly  and  luxurious  nierchandisi' ;  a 
scene  of  bustling  commerce  and  prospt'rity  took  place,  wliilo 
unhappy  Granada  remained  shut  up  and  desolate. 
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TiiK  besieged  city  now  began  to  suffer  the  distress  of  fam- 
ine. Its  supplies  were  all  cut  off ;  a  cavalgada  of  flocks  and 
herds,  and  mules  laden  with  money,  coming  to  the  ndief  of 
the  city  from  the  mountains  of  the  Alpuxarras,  was  taken  liv 
the  marques  of  Cadiz,  and  led  in  triumpli  to  the  camp,  in  si^dit 
of  the  suffering  Moors.  Autumn  arrived  ;  but  the  harvests  had 
been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  country  ;  a  rigorous  wint.r 
was  ap])roaching,  and  the  city  was  almost  destitut(^  <d"  provis- 
ions. Tlie  ])eo})le  sank  into  deej)  despondency.  They  called 
to  mind  all  that  had  been  pvedietijd  by  astrologers  al  tlu^ 
birth  of  their  ill-starred  sovereign,  and  all  that  liacl  lieen  fore- 
told of  the  fate  of  Granada  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of 
ZaUara. 
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Boabdil  was  alarmed  by  tlie  gathering  dangers  from  with- 
out, and  by  the  clamors  of  his  starving  people.  He  summoned 
a  council,  composed  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  the 
alcaydes  of  the  fortresses,  tlie  xequis  or  sages  of  the  city,  and 
the  alfaquis  or  doctors  of  the  faith.  They  assembled  in  the 
great  hall  of  audience  of  the  Alhambra,  and  despair  was 
painted  in  their  countenances.  Koabdil  demanded  of  them, 
what  was  to  be  done  in  the  present  extremity;  and  their 
answer  was,  "Surrender."  The  venerable  Abul  Cazim,  gov- 
ernor of  the  city,  represented  its  unhapjjy  state :  "  Our  gran- 
aries are  nearly  exhausted,  and  no  further  supplies  are  to  be 
expected.  The  provender  for  the  war-horses  is  required  as 
sustenance  for  the  soldiery  ;  the  very  horses  themselves  are 
killed  fur  food ;  of  seven  thousand  steeds  which  once  could  be 
sent  into  the  field,  three  hundred  only  remain.  Our  city  con- 
tains two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  old  and  young,  with 
each  a  mouth  that  calls  piteously  for  bread." 

The  xequis  and  principal  citizens  declared  that  the  people 
could  no  longer  sustain  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  a  defence  : 
•*  And  of  what  avail  is  our  defence,"  said  they,  "  when  the 
enemy  is  determined  to  persist  in  the  siege  ?  —  what  alterna- 
tive remains,  but  to  surrender  or  die  ?  " 

The  heart  of  Boabdil  was  touched  by  this  appeal,  and  he 
maintained  a  gloomy  silence.  He  had  cherished  some  faint 
hope  of  relief  from  the  soldan  of  Egypt  or  the  Barbary 
powers ;  but  it  was  now  at  an  end ;  even  if  such  assistance 
were  to  be  sent,  he  had  no  longer  a  seaport  where  it  might 
debark.  Tlie  counsellors  saw  that  the  resolution  of  the  king 
was  shaken,  and  they  united  their  voices  in  urging  him  to 
capitulate. 

Muza  alone  rose  in  opposition :  "  It  is  yet  too  early,"  said 
he,  "  to  talk  of  a  surrender.  Our  means  are  not  exhausted  ;  we 
have  yet  one  source  of  strength  remaining,  terrible  in  its 
effects,  and  which  often  has  achieved  the  most  signal  victo- 
ries —  it  is  our  despair.  Let  us  rouse  the  mass  of  the  people 
—  let  us  put  weapons  in  their  hands  —  let  us  fight  the  enemy 
to  the  very  utmost,  until  we  rush  upon  the  points  of  their 
lances.  I  am  ready  to  lead  the  way  into  the  thickest  of  their 
squadrons ;  and  much  rather  would  I  be  numbered  among 
those  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  Granada,  than  of  those  who 
survived  to  capitulate  for  her  surrender  ! " 

The  words  of  Muza  were  without  effect,  for  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  broken-spirited  and  heartless  men,  or  men,  perhaps, 
to  whom  sad  experience  had  taught  discretion.      They  were 
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arrived  at  that  state  of  public  dcprossion,  wlicii  lieroes  and 
heroism  are  uo  longer  regarded,  and  when  old  nion  and  their 
counsels  rise  into  importance.  I'.oiibdil  el  Chu-o  yielded  to 
the  general  voice;  it  was  determined  to  capitulate  witli  tlio 
Christian  sovereigns  ;  and  the  venerable  Abul  Cazim  was  sent 
forth  to  the  camp,  empowered  to  treat  for  terms. 


CHAPTER  LII. 
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CAPITULATION    OF    GRANADA.        , 

The  old  governor  Abul  Cazim  was  received  with  groat  cour- 
tesy by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  being  inioniuHl  dC  tlie 
purport  of  his  embiissy,  granted  the  besieged  a  tnuic  ul  sixty 
days  from  the  fifth  of  October,  and  appointed  CJonsalvo  of 
Cordova,  and  Fernando  de  Zafra,  the  secretary  of  tlie  kinir^ 
to  treat  about  the  terms  of  surrender  with  such  coniniissioii- 
ers  as  might  be  named  by  IJoabdil.  The  latter  on  liis  part 
named  Abul  Cazim,  Aben  Coniixa  the  vizier,  and  the  graiul 
cadi.  As  a  pledge  of  good  faith,  Boabdil  gave  his  son  in  liost- 
age,  who  was  taken  to  Moclira,  where  he  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  attention  by  the  good  count  de  Tendilla, 
as  general  of  the  frontier. 

The  commissioners  on  both  parts  held  repeated  conferences 
in  secret  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  at  the  village  of  Churriana; 
those  who  first  arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting  giving  notice 
to  the  others  by  signal-fires,  or  by  means  of  spies.  Alter 
many  debates  and  much  difficulty,  the  capitulation  was  signed 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November.  According  to  tliis,  the  city 
was  to  be  delivered  up,  with  all  its  gates,  towers  and  I'or- 
tresses,  within  sixty  days. 

All  Christian  captives  should  be  liberated,  without  ransom. 

Boabdil  and  his  principal  cavaliers  should  ]K!rforiu  the  act 
of  homage,  and  take  an  oath  of  li  alty  to  the  Castilian  crown. 

The  Moors  of  Granada  should  become  subjects  of  tin;  Span- 
ish sovereigns,  retaining  their  possessions,  their  arms  and 
horses,  and  yielding  u])  nothing  but  tlifdr  artillery,  'i'lu'y 
should  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  gov- 
erned by  their  own  laws,  administered  by  cadis  of  their  own 
faith,  under  governors  appointed  by  tlie  sovereigns.  Tliey 
should  be  exempted  from  tribute  for  three  years,  after  which 
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term  tliey  should  pay  the  same  that  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  rt'iider  to  their  native  monarchs. 

Those  who  chose  to  depart  for  Africa  within  three  years, 
shoiihl  be  provided  with  a  passage  for  themselves  and  their 
effects,  free  of  charge,  from  whatever  port  they  should  prefer. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  these  articles,  live  hundred  hostages 
from  the  principal  families  were  reipiired,  previous  to  the  sur- 
render, who  should  be  treated  with  great  respect  and  distinctiou 
by  the  Christians,  and  subserpuuitly  restored.  Tht;  son  of  the 
king  of  Granada,  and  all  other  hostages  in  possession  of  the 
Oastilian  sovereigns,  were  to  be  restored  at  the  same  time. 

Such  are  the  main  articles  affectitig  the  public  weal,  which 
were  agreed  upon  after  muc^h  discussion,  by  the  mixed  commis- 
sion. There  were  other  articles,  however,  secretly  arranged, 
which  concerned  the  royal  family.  These  secured  to  lioabdil, 
to  his  wife  Morayma,  his  mother  Ayxa,  his  brothers,  and  to 
Z<n"iya,  the  widow  of  Muloy  Abul  Hassan,  all  the  landed  posses- 
sions, houses,  mills,  l)aths,  and  other  hereditaments  which 
formed  the  royal  patrimony,  with  the  power  of  soiling  them, 
personally  or  by  agent,  at  any  and  all  times.  To  Boabdil  was 
secured,  moreover,  his  wealthy  estates,  both  in  and  out  of 
Granada,  and  to  him  and  his  descendants  in  perpetuity,  the 
lordships  of  various  towns  and  lands  and  fertile  valleys  in  the 
Alpuxarras,  forming  a  petty  sovereignty.  In  addition  to  all 
which  it  was  stipulated,  that,  on  the  day  of  surrender,  he  should 
receive  thirty  thousand  castellauos  of  gold.' 

The  conditions  of  surrender  being  finally  agreed  upon  by  the 
commissioners,  Abul  Cazim  proceeded  to  the  royal  camp  at 
Santa  Fe,  where  they  were  signed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ; 
he  then  returned  to  Granada,  accompanied  by  Fernando  de 
Zaf ra,  the  royal  secretary,  to  have  the  same  ratified  also  by  the 
Moorish  king.  Boabdil  assembled  his  council,  and  with  a 
dejected  countenance  laid  before  it  the  articles  of  capitulation 
as  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  besieging  foe. 

When  the  members  of  the  council  found  the  awful  moment 
arrived  when  they  were  to  sign  and  seal  the  perdition  of  their 
empire,  and  blot  themselves  out  as  a  nation,  all  firmness 
deserted  them,  and  many  gave  way  to  tears.  Muza  alone  retained 
an  unaltered  mien :  "  Leave,  seniors,"  cried  he,  "  this  idle 
lamentation  to  helpless  women  and  children  :  we  are  men  —  we 
have  hearts,  not  to  shed  tender  tears,  but  drops  of  blood.  I 
see  the  spirit  of  the  people  so  cast  down,  that  it  is  impossible 
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to  Hiivo  tho  kingdom.  Yot  there  still  romuiiis  an  altornativo  fop 
noble  minds  —  a  glorious  death  !  Let  us  die  did'endinj;  dur 
liberty,  and  avenging  the  woes  of  (Jranada.  Our  niotlier  ciirih 
will  receive  herehildren  into  her  bosom,  safe  from  llic  chain.s 
and  oppressions  of  the  conqueror;  or,  should  any  fail  a  sciml, 
chre  to  hide  his  remains,  he  will  not  want  a  sky  to  cover  him. 
Allah  forbid  it  should  bo  said  the  nobles  of  Granada  feared  to 
die  in  her  defence! " 

Muza  ceased  to  speak,  and  a  dead  silence  reigned  in  the  as- 
sembly. Hoabdil  looked  anxiously  round,  and  scanned  every 
face;  but  he  read  in  all  the  anxiety  of  care-worn  men,  in  whoso 
hearts  enthusiasm  was  dead,  and  who  had  grown  callous  to 
every  chivalrous  appeal.  "Allah  Achbar  I "  exelainu;d  Ik;. 
"  there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  jjrdpliet !  Wo 
have  no  longer  forces  in  the  city  and  tho  kingdom  to  resist  our 
powerful  enemies.  It  is  in  vain  to  struggle  against  the  will  of 
Heaven.  Too  surely  was  it  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  that  I 
should  be  unfortunate,  and  the  kingdom  expire  under  my  rule." 

**  Allah  Achbar ! "  echoed  the  viziers  and  alfa(iuis  ;  '•  the  will 
of  God  be  done  !  "  So  they  all  agreed  with  the  king,  that  theso 
evils  were  pre-ordained ;  that  it  was  hopeless  to  contend  with 
them ;  ''nd  that  the  terms  offered  by  the  Castilian  monarchs 
were  as  favorable  as  could  be  expected. 

When  Muza  heard  them  assent  to  the  treaty  of  surrender,  he 
rose  in  violent  indignation ;  "  Do  not  deceive  yourselves," 
cried  he,  "nor  think  the  Christians  will  be  faithful  to  their 
promises,  or  their  king  as  magnanimous  in  conquest  as  he  has 
been  victorious  in  war.  Death  is  the  least  we  have  to  fear. 
It  is  the  plundering  and  sacking  of  our  city,  tho  profanation 
of  our  mosques,  the  ruin  of  our  homes,  the  violation  of  our 
wives  and  daughters,  cruel  oppression,  bigoted  intolerance, 
whips  and  chains,  the  dungeon,  the  fagot,  and  tho  stake  —  such 
are  the  miseries  and  indignities  we  shall  see  and  suffer ;  at  least, 
those  grovelling  souls  will  see  and  suffer  them,  who  now  slirink 
from  an  honorable  death.  For  my  part,  by  Allah,  I  will  never 
witness  them ! " 

With  these  words  he  left  the  council-chamber,  and  })assfcd 
gloomily  through  the  Court  of  Lions,  and  tho  outer  halls  of 
the  Alhambra,  without  deigning  to  speak  to  tho  ol)se(piious 
courtiers  who  attended  in  them.  He  repaired  to  his  dwelling, 
armed  himself  at  all  points,  mounted  his  favorite  war-horse, 
and,  issuing  from  the  city  by  the  gate  of  Elvira,  was  never 
seen  or  heard  of  more.^ 
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CHAl'TEH   Llll. 

COMMOTION.S  IN  GKANADA. 

The  capitulation  for  the  surrender  of  Granada  was  signed 
on  the  2.'itli  of  November,  14H1,  and  produced  a  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  tlios(!  liostilities  wliic.h  had  ragcul  for  so  many  years. 
Clirislian  and  Moor  might  now  be  "een  mingling  courteously 
on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil  and  the  IJarro,  where  to  have  met  a 
few  days  previous  would  have  jyroducied  a  scene  of  sanguinary 
contest.  Still,  as  the  Moors  might  be  suddenly  roused  to  de- 
fence, if,  within  the  allotted  term  of  sixty  days,  succors  should 
arrive  from  abroad  ;  and  as  they  were  at  all  times  a  rash,  intiam- 
mahle  peo[»le,  the  wary  Ferdinand  maintained  a  vigilant  watch 
upon  the  city,  and  permitted  no  supplies  of  any  kind  to  enter, 
liis  garrisons  in  the  seaports,  and  his  cruisers  in  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  were  ordered  likewise  to  guard  against  any  relief 
from  the  grand  soldan  of  Egypt,  or  the  princes  of  liarbary. 
There  was  no  need  of  such  precautions.  Those  powers  were 
either  too  much  engrossed  by  their  own  wars,  or  too  much 
daunted  by  the  success  of  the  Spanish  arms,  to  interfere  in  a 
desperate  cause  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Moors  of  Granada  were 
abandoned  to  their  fate. 

The  month  of  December  had  nearly  passed  away,  tlie  famine 
became  extreme,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  any  favorable  event 
within  the  term  specified  in  the  capitulation.  Boabdil  saw, 
that  to  hold  out  to  the  end  of  the  allotted  time  would  but  be 
to  jjrotract  the  miseries  of  his  people.  With  the  consent  of  his 
council,  he  determined  to  surrender  the  city  on  the  sixth  of 
January,  lie  accordingly  sent  his  grand  vizier,  Yusef  Aben 
Comixa,  to  king  Ferdinand,  to  make  known  his  intention  ;  bear- 
ing him,  at  the  same  time,  a  present  of  a  magnificent  cimeter, 
and  two  Arabian  steeds  su])crbly  caparisoned. 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  was  doomed  to  meet  with  trouble, 
to  the  eiul  of  his  career.  The  very  next  day,  the  santon  or 
dervise,  Hamet  Aben  Zarrax,  the  same  who  had  uttered 
prophecies  and  excited  commotions  on  former  occasions,  sud- 
denly made  his  appearance.  Whence  he  came  no  one  knew; 
it  was  rumored  that  he  had  been  in  the  mountains  of  the  Al- 
puxarras,  and  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  endeavoring  to  rouse 
the  Moslems  to  the  relief  of  Granada.  He  was  reduced  to  a 
skeleton ;  his  eyes  glowed  like  coals  iu  their  sockets,  and  his 
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.sprrch  was  littlo  better  tliaii  frantic  raviiij».  lie  liiiranu'in d 
the  populace,  in  the  streets  and  scpiares  ;  invei^'lieil  :ii,miii,si 
the  capitulation,  dcnDUiuH'd  the  king  and  nobles  as  Mosliins 
only  in  name,  and  called  uj)on  the  people  to  sally  forth  aj,'aiiisi 
tlm  unbelievers,  for  that  Alhili  had  decreed  them  a  Hi;^'ii;il 
victory. 

Ul)wards  of  twenty  thousand  of  the  populace  seized  tlicir 
arms,  and  paraded  the  streets  with  shouts  and  outcries.  'I'lic 
shops  and  houses  were  shut  up;  the  king  liiniself  did  not  daie 
to  venture  forth,  but  remained  a  kind  of  prisoner  in  tlio 
Allianibra. 

'l"he  turbulent  multitude  continued  roaming  and  slioutiiig 
i\nd  howling  about  the  city,  during  the  day  and  a  ])art  of  the 
night.  Hunger,  and  a  wintry  tempest,  tamed  tlieir  frenzy; 
and  when  morning  came,  the  enthusiast  who  had  led  tlieni  on 
had  disappeared.  Whether  he  li.ad  been  disposed  of  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  king,  or  by  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  is 
not  known  :  his  disaj>pearance  remains  a  mystery.* 

J>oabdil  now  issued  from  the  Alhambra,  attended  by  his 
principal  nobles,  and  harangued  the  populace.  He  set  fortli 
the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  capitulation,  from  iho 
ianiiiie  that  reigned  in  the  city,  the  futility  of  defence,  and 
from  the  hostages  having  already  been  delivered  into  the  haiuls 
of  the  besiegers. 

In  the  dejection  of  his  spirits,  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  attrib- 
uted to  himself  the  miseries  of  the  country,  "  it  was  my 
crime  in  asctMiding  the  throm^  in  rebellion  against  my  father." 
said  he  mournfiilly,  "which  has  bnmght  these  woes  upon  the 
kingdom  ;  but  Allah  has  grievously  visited  my  sins  upon  my 
head.  For  your  sake,  my  people,  I  have  now  made  this  treaty, 
to  j)rotect  you  from  the  sword,  your  little  ones  from  famine, 
your  wives  and  daughters  from  outrage;  and  to  secure  you  in 
the  enjoyment  of  your  properties,  your  liberties,  ynnr  laws, 
and  your  religion,  under  a  sovereign  of  happier  destinies  than 
the  ill-starred  lV>abdil." 

The  versatile  population  were  touched  by  the  humility  of 
their  sovereign  —  they  agreed  to  adhere  to  the  caj)itulatioii. 
and  there  was  even  a  faint  shout  of  "  Long  live  Boabdil  the 
unfortunate  !  "  and  they  all  returned  to  their  homes  in  perfect 
tranquillity. 

Boabdil  immediately  sent  missives  to  king  Ferdinand,  aji- 
prising  him  of  these  events,  and  his  fears  lest  further  delay 
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.should  prod\ice  new  tumults.  'I'lie  vizier  Viisef  Abeii  Comixa 
was  a;,'ain  the  a^ent  Ix'tween  the  nu)nar(  hs.  lie  was  received 
with  unusual  courtesy  and  attention  by  Kerdiiiaiid  ami  Isabella, 
and  it  was  arran^'cd  betwecm  them  that  the  surremlcr  should 
take  place  on  the  se(!oml  day  of  Jaiuiary  instisad  of  the  sixth. 
A  new  dilHcidty  iU)W  arose  in  re<,'ard  to  the  (ieremonial  of  sur- 
render. The  hiiui^hty  Ayxa  la  llorra,  whose  pride  rose  with 
tlie  decline  of  her  fortuiu'S.  dctdared  that,  as  sultana  mother, 
slie  would  never  (ionsent  tliat  her  sou  should  stoop  to  the  hu- 
miliation of  kissinj,'  the  hand  of  his  (iomiuerors,  and,  unless 
this  part  of  the  ceremonial  were  nu)ditied,  she  would  find 
means  to  resist  a  surrender  accompanied  by  such  indignities. 

Alien  (!omixa  was  stirely  troul)led  by  this  opposition.  Ho 
knew  t.hti  lii!,'h  spirit  of  the  indomitable  Ayxa,  and  her  iuHu- 
ciire  over  her  less  heroic  son,  ami  wrote  an  urgent  letter  oa 
the  sidiject  to  his  friend,  the  count  (h;  Teudilla.  The  latter 
imparted  the  circumstance  to  the  C'hristiau  soverei<,'ns ;  a 
council  was  called  on  the  matter.  Spanish  pride  and  etiquette 
were  ol)li;-,'ed  to  bend  in  some  dej.,'ree  to  tin!  haughty  spirit  o£ 
a  woman.  It  was  agreed  that  lioabdil  should  sally  forth  jxi 
horseback,  that  on  approaching  the  Spanish  sovereigas  he 
should  make  a  slight  movenuMit  as  if  about  to  draw  his  foot 
from  the  stirrup  ami  disnu)unt,  but  would  be  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  Ferdinand,  who  should  treat  him  with  a  respect 
due  to  his  dignity  and  elevated  birth.  The  count  de  Teudilla 
despatcdu'd  a  messenger  with  this  arrangement  ;aud  the  haughty 
scruples  of  Ayxa  la  Horra  were  satisfied.^ 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

SURRKNDER   OP   ORANADA. 

Thf  night  preceding  the  surreiuler  was  a  night  of  doleful 
lameutings  within  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra ;  for  the  house- 
Indd  of  l)oal)dil  were  ]u'e{>aring  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  that 
delightful  abode.  All  tlu;  royal  treasures,  and  most  precious 
effects,  were  hastily  ])a('ked  upon  mules  ;  the  beautiful  apart- 
ments were  despoiled,  with  tears  and  wailiugs,  by  their  own 
inhabitants.     Uefore  the  dawn  of  day,  a  mournful  cavalcade 

■  Siila/.ar  dc  MiMidoxa.     Cliron  .lei  (Jran.  Oardiiial,  lib.  1.  c.  69,  p.  1.    Mnndt    .    Hii. 
MS.  as  ciU'd  by  Ali-unlurii,  t.  4,  c.  1."^. 
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iiiovod  obscurely  out  of  a.  posteru-gate  of  the  Alhambra,  aiul 
(](!partecl  through  one  of  the  most  retired  quarters  of  the  city. 
It  was  composed  of  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  Boabdil 
whieli  he  sent  off  thus  privately,  that  they  might  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  eyes  of  scoffers,  or  the  exultation  of  the  eneiuy. 
riie  mother  of  Boabdil,  the  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra,  rode  on  in 
silence,  witli  dejected  yet  dignified  demeanor;  but  his  wife 
Zorayma,  and  all  the  females  of  his  household,  gave  way  to 
loud  lamentations,  as  they  looked  back  upon  their  favorite 
abode,  now  a  mass  of  gloomy  towers  behind  them.  Thoy  were 
attended  by  the  ancient  domestics  of  the  household,  and  by  a 
small  guard  of  veteran  Moors,  loyally  atto-ched  to  the  fallen 
monarch,  and  who  would  have  sold  their  lives  dearly  in  de- 
fence of  his  family.  The  city  was  yet  buried  in  sleep,  as  they 
l)assed  through  its  silent  streets.  The  guards  at  the  gate  shed 
tears,  as  they  opened  it  for  their  departure.  They  paused  not, 
but  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Xenii  on  the  road  tlia*. 
leads  to  the  Alpuxarras,  until  they  arrived  at  a  hamlet  at  some 
distance  from  the  city,  where  *^hey  halted,  and  v/aited  until 
they  should  be  joined  ■"  king  Boabdil. 

The  nigtit  which  had  passed  so  gloomily  in  the  sumptuous 
halls  of  tlie  Alhambra,  had  been  one  of  joyful  anticipation  in 
the  Christian  camp.  In  the  evening  proclamation  had  been 
made  that  Granada  was  to  be  surrendered  on  the  following 
day,  and  the  troops  were  all  ordered  to  assemble  at  an  early 
hour  under  their  several  banners.  The  cavaliers,  pages,  and 
esquires  were  all  charged  to  array  themselves  in  their  richest 
and  most  splendid  style,  for  the  occasion  ;  and  even  the  royal 
family  determined  to  lay  by  the  mourning  they  had  recently 
assumed  for  the  sudden  death  of  the  prince  of  l*ortugal,  the 
husband  of  the  princess  Isabella.  In  a  clause  of  the  capitula- 
tion it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  troops  destined  to  take 
])ossession,  should  not  traverse  the  city,  but  should  ascend  to 
the  Alhambra,  by  a  road  opened  for  the  purpose  outside  of  the 
walls.  Tliis  was  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  afflicted  inhabit- 
ants, and  to  prevent  any  angry  collision  between  them  and 
their  conquerors.  So  rigorous  was  Ferdinand  in  enforcing 
this  j)recaution,  that  the  soldiers  were  prohibited  under  pain 
of  death  from  leaving  the  ranks  to  enter  into  the  city. 

The  rising  sun  had  scarce  shed  his  rosy  beams  upon  the 
snowy  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  when  three  signal  guns 
boomed  heavily  from  the  lofty  fortress  of  the  Alhambra.  It 
was  tiie  concerted  sign  tliat  all  was  ready  for  the  surrender. 
The  Christian  army  lortiiwith  poured  out  of  the  city,  or  rather 
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ramp  of  Santa  Fe  and  advanced  across  the  voga.  The  king 
and  queen,  with  the  prince  and  princess,  the  dignitaries  and 
ladies  of  tlie  court,  took  the  lead,  accompanied  by  the  different 
orders  of  monks  and  friars,  and  surrounded  by  the  royal  guards 
splendidly  arrayed.  The  procession  moved  slowly  forward, 
and  paused  at  the  village  of  Avmilla,  at  a  distance  of  half  a 
league  from  the  city. 

In  the  meantime,  the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  Don  Pedro 
(}oii7:i.lez  de  Mendoza,  escorted  by  three  thousand  foot  and  a 
tioop  of  cavalry,  and  accompanied  by  tlie  commander  Don  Gu- 
tierrez de  Cardenas,  and  a  number  of  prelates  and  hidalgos, 
crossed  the  Xenil  and  i)roceeded  in  the  advance,  to  ascend  to 
the  Alhambrit  and  take  possession  of  that  royal  palace  and  fort- 
ress. The  road  which  had  been  opened  for  the  purpose  led 
by  the  ruorta  de  los  Molinos,  or  gate  of  mills,  up  a  defile  to 
the  esplanade  on  the  summit  of  the  Hill  of  Martyrs.  At  the 
approach  of  this  detachment,  the  Moorish  king  sallied  forth 
from  a  postern  gate  of  the  Alhambra,  having  left  his  vizier 
Yi'set  AlxMi  Comixa  to  deliver  ap  the  palace.  The  gate  by 
whieh  he  sallied  passed  through  a  lofty  tower  of  the  outer 
wall,  called  the  tower  of  the  seven  floors  (de  los  siete  suelos). 
He  was  accompanied  by  fifty  cavaliers,  and  approached  the 
grand  cardinal  on  foot.  The  latter  immediately  alighted,  and 
.uivancod  to  meet  him  with  the  utmost  respect.  They  stepped 
asid;  a  few  paces,  and  heUl  a  brief  conversation  in  an  under 
tone,  when  lioabdil,  raisin/  his  voice,  exclaimed,  "Go,  Sefior, 
and  take  jiossession  of  those  fortresses  in.  the  name  of  the 
powerful  sovereigns,  to  whom  God  has  been  pleased  to  deliver 
*;hem  in  reward  of  their  gre.at  merits,  and  in  punishment  of 
the  sins  of  the  Moors."  The  grand  cardinal  sought  to  console 
liini  in  his  reverses  and  offered  him  the  use  of  his  own  tent 
during  any  time  }'e  might  sojourn  in  the  camp.  BoaVidil 
thanked  liim  i'or  the  courteous  offer,  adding  some  words  of 
melancholy  import,  and  then  taking  leave  of  him  gracefully, 
passed  mournfully  on  to  meet  the  Gatholic  sovereigns,  de- 
scending to  the  vega  by  the  same  road  by  which  the  carlinal 
Lad  come.  The  latter,  with  the  ])relates  and  cavaliers  who 
attended  him,  entered  the  Alhambra,  the  gates  of  which  were 
thrown  wide  open  by  the  alcayde  Aben  Comixa.  At  the  same 
time  the  Moorish  guards  yielded  up  their  arms,  and  the  towers 
and  IjaitU'ments  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Christian 
tro(i]is. 

\\liile  tliese  transactions  were  passing  in  the  Alhambra  and 
il.-  .  ici.iit  V.  the   sovereigns   remained  with   their  relinue  and 
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guards  near  the  village  of  Armilla,  tlieir  eyes  fixed  oti  th-; 
towerp  of  the  royal  fortress,  watching  for  the  appointed  sijnial 
of  possession.  The  tinae  that  had  elai)sed  since  the  departure 
of  the  detachment  seemed  to  them  more  than  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  anxious  mind  of  Ferdinand  began  to  enter- 
tain doubts  of  some  commotion  in  the  city.  At  length  they  saw 
the  silver  cross,  the  great  standard  of  this  crusade,  elevated 
on  the  Torre  de  la  Vela,  or  Great  Watch-Tower,  and  spark- 
ling in  the  sunbeams.  This  was  done  by  Hernando  de  Tula- 
vera,  bishop  of  Avila.  Beside  it  was  planted  the  pennon  of 
the  glorious  apostle  St.  James,  and  a  great  shout  of  "  Santiago! 
Santiago  !  "  rose  througliout  the  army.  Lastly  was  roared 
the  royal  standard  by  the  king  of  arms,  with  the  shout  of 
•'  Castile  !  Castile  !  For  king  Ferdinand  and  queen  Isabella  ! " 
The  words  were  echoed  by  the  whole  army,  with  acclamations 
that  resounded  across  the  vega.  At  sight  of  these  signals  of 
possession,  the  sovereigns  sank  upon  their  knees,  giving  tliauks 
to  God  lor  this  great  triumph;  the  whole  assembled  host  fol- 
lowed their  example,  and  the  choristers  of  the  royal  chaj)el 
broke  forth  into  the  solemn  anthem  of  "  Te  Deum  la^tdnmns." 

The  king  now  advanced  with  a  splendid  escort  of  cavalry 
and  the  sound  of  trum})ets,  until  he  came  t.o  a  small  mosque 
near  the  banks  of  the  Xenil,  and  not  far  Ironi  the  foot  of  the 
Hill  of  Martyrs,  which  edifice  remains  to  the  ^)rcsent  day  con- 
secrated as  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Sebastian.  Here  he  beheld 
the  unfortunate  king  of  Granada  approaching  on  horsel)a(;k, 
at  the  head  of  his  slender  retinue.  Boabdil,  as  he  drew  near, 
made  a  movement  to  dismount,  but,  as  had  previously  heen 
concerted,  Ferdinand  prevented  him.  He  tiiCw  oiTered  to  kiss 
the  king's  hand,  which  according  to  a.  rangement  was  lik.jwise 
declined,  whereupon  he  leaned  forward  and  kissed  the  king's 
right  arm  ;  at  the  same  time  he  delivered  the  Ireys  of  the  (;ity 
with  an  air  of  mingled  melancholy  and  resignation  :  *■  Tlirsc 
keys,"  said  he,  "are  the  last  relics  of  tlie  Arabian  empire  in 
Spain  :  thine,  oli  king,  are  our  trophies,  our  kingdom,  and  our 
person.  Smdi  is  the  will  of  God  !  Receive  them  with  the 
clemency  thou  hast  promised,  and  which  we  look  for  at  tliy 
hands."  ' 

King  Ferdinand  restrained  his  exultation  inlo  an  air  of 
serene  magnanimity.  "  Doubt  not  our  promises,"  repli<'d  he, 
"nor  that  thou  shalt  regain  from  our  friendship  the  prosperity 
of  which  the  fortune  of  war  h;!.s  deprived  thee." 


I  Abarc«,  Aiiiilei  dc  Aragon,  Key  'M,  c.  3. 
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Being  informed  that  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  the  good 
count  of  Tendilla,  was  to  be  governor  of  the  city,  Boabdil  drew 
from  his  finger  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  precious  stone,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  count.  "  With  this  ring,"  said  he,  "  Granada 
has  been  governed ;  take  it  and  govern  with  it,  and  God  make 
you  more  fortunate  than  I."  ^ 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Armilla,  where  the 
queen  Isabella  remained  with  her  escort  and  attendants.  The 
queen,  like  lier  husband,  declined  all  act  of  homage,  and 
received  him  with  her  accustomed  grace  and  benignity.  She 
at  the  same  time  delivered  to  him  his  son,  who  had  been  held 
as  a  hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  tlie  capitulation.  Boabdil 
pressed  his  child  to  his  bosom  with  tender  emotion,  and  they 
seemed  mutually  endeared  to  each  other  by  their  misfortunes.' 

Having  rejoined  his  family,  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  contin- 
ued on  towards  the  Alpuxarras,  that  he  might  not  behold  the 
entrance  of  the  Christians  into  his  capital.  Ilis  devoted  band 
of  cavaliers  followed  him  in  gloomy  silence  ;  but  lieavy  sighs 
burst  from  their  bosoms,  as  shouts  of  joy  and  strains  of  tri- 
umphant music  were  borne  on  the  breeze  from  the  victorious 
army. 

Having  rejoined  his  family,  Boabdil  set  forward  with  a 
heavy  heart  for  his  allotted  residence  in  the  valley  of  rurchena. 
At  two  leagues'  distance,  the  cavalcade,  winding  into  the 
skirts  of  the  Alpuxarras,  ascended  an  eminence  commanding 
the  laf.t  view  of  Granada.  As  they  arrived  at  this  spot,  the 
Moors  paused  involuntarily,  to  take  a  farewell  gaze  at  their 
beloved  city,  which  a  few  steps  more  would  shut  from  their 
sight  forever.  Never  had  it  appeared  so  lovely  in  their  eyes. 
Tlie  sunshine,  so  bright  in  that  transparent  climate,  lit  up 
each  tower  and  minaret,  and  rested  gloriously  upon  the  crown- 
ing battlements  of  the  Alhambra;  while  the  vega  spread  its 
enamelled  bosom  of  verdure  below,  glistening  with  the  silver 
windings  of  the  Xenil.  The  Moorish  cavaliers  gazed  with  a 
silent  agony  of  tenderness  and  grief  upon  that  delicious  abode, 
the  scene  of  their  loves  and  pleasures.  While  they  yet  looked, 
a  light  cloud  of  smoke  burst  forth  from  the  citadel,  and  pres- 
ently a  peal  of  artillery,  faintly  heard,  told  that  the  ci^y  was 
taken  possession  of,  and  the  throne  of  the  Moslem  kings  was 

•  This  ring  rornaincil  in  tlw  possession  of  tlie  descenilants  of  tlic  count  until  the 
(IpuIIi  ()(  the  ni!iri|ii<-s   Don   Inif;o,  the  iast  male  licir.  who  ditvl  in  MaUisra  without 
children,    n  Ifi/if).     Tlie  riiif;  was  then  ioHt  through  inadvertence  and  i<;norauce  of  its 
vuhic,  Dona  Maria,  the  sixter  uf  llie  niurqucs,  being  absent  iu  Madrid.    Alcantara,  1 
4,  c.  IH. 

>  iCurita,  Analeii  de  Aragon,  lib.  ^0,  cap.  02. 
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lost  forever.  The  heart  of  Boabdil,  softened  by  misfortunes 
and  overcharged  with  grief,  coald  no  longer  contain  itself- 
"Allah  Achbar  !  God  is  great!"  said  he;  but  the  words  of 
resignation  died  upon  his  lips,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 

His  mother,  the  intrepid  Ayxa,  was  indignant  at  liis  weak- 
ness :  "  You  do  well,"  said  she,  "  to  weep  like  a  woman  for 
what  you  failed  to  defend  like  a  man  !  " 

The  vizier  Aben  Comixa  endeavored  to  console  his  royal 
master.  ''  Consider,  Senor,"  said  he,  "  that  the  most  signal 
misfortunes  often  render  men  as  renowned  as  the  most  pros- 
perous achievements,  provided  they  sustain  them  witli  ma<T- 
nanimity." 

The  unhappy  monarch,  however,  was  not  to  be  consoled- 
his  tears  continued  to  flow.  "Allah  Achbar  ! "  exclaimed  he  • 
"  when  did  misfortunes  ever  equal  mine  ?  " 

From  this  circumstance,  the  hill,  which  is  not  far  from 
Padul,  took  the  name  of  Feg  Allah  Achbar :  but  the  point  of 
view  commanding  the  last  prospect  of  Granada,  is  known 
among  Spaniards  by  the  name  of  El  ultimo  suspiro  del  Moro  • 
or,  "  The  last  sigh  of  the  Moor." 


CHAPTER  LV. 

HOW  THE  CASTILTAN  SOVEREIGNS  TOOK  POSSESSION  OF  GRANADA. 

Queen  Isabella  having  joined  the  king,  the  royal  pair, 
followed  by  a  triumphant  host,  passed  up  the  road  by  the  Hill 
of  Martyrs,  and  thence  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Al  ham  lira. 
The  grand  cardinal  awaited  them  under  the  lotty  arch  of  the 
great  gate  of  justice,  accompanied  by  Don  Gutierrez  do  Car- 
denas and  Aben  Comixa.  Here  king  Ferdinand  i^avc  the 
keys  which  had  been  di  iivered  up  to  him  into  tlie  hands 
of  the  queen  ;  they  were  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of 
the  prince  Juan,  the  grand  cardinal,  and  finally  into  those 
of  the  count  de  Tendilla,  mi  whose  custody  they  remained,  that 
brave  cavalier  having  been  named  alcayde  of  the  Alhamhra, 
and  captain-general  of  Granada. 

The  sovereigns  did  not  remain  long  in  the  Alhambra  on  this 
first  vh\t  but  leaving  a  strong  garrison  there,  under  the  count 
de  Tendilla,  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  tlio  palace  and  the 
subjacent  city,  returned  to  the  camp  at  Santa  Fe. 
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We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  circumstance  attending 
the  surrender  of  the  city,  which  spoke  eloquently  t,o  the  hearts 
of  the  victors.  As  the  royal  army  had  advanced  in  all  the 
pomp  of  courtly  and  chivalrous  array,  a  procession  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  came  forth  to  meet  it.  This  was  composed  of  more 
than  five  hundred  Christian  captives,  many  of  whom  had  lan- 
guished for  years  in  Moorish  dungeons.  Pale  and  emaciated, 
they  came  clanking  their  chains  in  triumph,  and  shedding 
tears  of  joy.  They  were  received  with  tenderness  by  the 
sovereigns.  The  king  hailed  them  as  good  Spaniards,  as  men 
loyal  and  brave,  as  martyrs  to  the  holy  cause  ;  the  queen  dis- 
tributed liberal  relief  among  them  with  her  own  hands,  and 
they  passed  on  before  the  squadrons  of  the  army,  singing 
hymns  of  jubilee.^ 

The  sovereigns  forbore  to  enter  the  city  until  it  should  be 
fully  occupied  by  their  troops,  and  public  tranquillity  insured. 
All  this  was  done  under  the  vigilant  superintendence  of  the 
count  (le  Tendilla,  assisted  by  the  nuirques  of  Villena;  and 
the  glistening  of  Christian  lielms  and  lances  along  the  walls 
and  bulwarks,  and  the  standards  of  the  faith  and  of  the  realm 
flaunting  from  the  towers,  told  that  the  subjugation  of  the  city 
was  complete.  The  proselyte  prince,  Cid  Hiaya,  now  known 
by  the  Christian  appellation  of  Don  Pedro  de  Granada  Vane- 
gas,^  was  appointed  chief  alguazil  of  the  city,  and  had  charge 
of  the  Moorish  inhabitants ;  and  his  son,  lately  the  prince 
Alnayer,  now  Alonzo  de  Granada  Vauegas,  was  appointed 
admiral  of  the  fleets. 

It  was  on  the  sixth  of  January,  the  day  of  kings  and  festi- 
val of  the  Epiphany,  that  the  sovereigns  made  their  triumphal 
entry  with  grand  military  parade.  First  advanced,  we  are 
told,  a  splendid  escort  of  cavaliers  in  burnished  armor,  and 
superbly  mounted.  Then  followed  the  prince  Juan,  glittering 
with  jewels  and  diamonds ;  on  each  side  of  him,  mounted  on 
mules,  rode  the  grand  cardinal,  clothed  in  purple.  Fray  Her- 
nando de  Talavera,  bishop  of  Airla,  and  the  archbishop  elect  of 
(Jranada.  To  these  succeeded  the  queen  and  her  ladies,  and 
the  king,  managing  in  galliard  style,  say  the  Spanish  chroni- 
clers, a  proud  and  mettlesome  steed  (un  caballo  arrogante). 
Then  followed  the  army  in  shining  columns,  with  flaunting 
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bjinnors  and  tlie  inspiring  clamor  of  military  music.  The 
kinj;  and  queen  (says  the  worthy  Fray  A.ntoiiio  Aj,'aj)i(la) 
looked,  on  this  occasion,  as  more  than  mortal;  the  venerable 
ecclesiastics,  Ic  whose  advice  and  zeal  this  glorious  conquest 
ought  Ju  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed,  moved  alonj,'  with 
hearts  swelling  with  holy  exultation,  but  with  chastened  and 
downcast  looks  of  edifying  humility ;  while  the  hardy  war- 
riors, in  tossing  plumes  and  shining  steel,  seemed  elevated 
with  a  stern  joy,  at  finding  themselves  in  possession  of  tliis 
object  of  so  many  toils  and  perils.  As  the  streets  resounded 
with  the  tramp  of  steeds  and  swelling  peals  of  music,  tlm 
Moors  buried  themselves  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  their 
dwellings.  There  they  bewailed  in  secret  the  fallen  glory  of 
their  race,  but  suppressed  their  groans,  lost  they  should  ho 
heard  by  their  enemies  and  increase  their  triumph. 

The  royal  procession  advanced  to  the  princi])al  mosque, 
which  had  been  consecrated  as  a  cathedral.  Here  the  sover- 
eigns offered  up  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  and  the  choir  of 
the  royal  chapel  chanted  a  triumphant  anthem,  in  which  they 
were  joined  by  all  the  courtiers  and  cavaliers.  Nothing  (says 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  could  exceed  the  thankfulness  to  God 
of  the  pious  king  Ferdinand,  for  having  enabled  him  to  eradi- 
cate from  Spain  the  empire  and  name  of  that  accursed  heathen 
race,  and  for  the  elevation  of  the  cross  in  that  city  wherein 
the  impious  doctrines  of  Mahomet  had  so  long  been  cherished. 
In  the  fervor  of  his  spirit,  he  supplicated  from  Heaven  a  con- 
tinuance of  its  grace,  and  that  this  glorious  triumph  might  be 
perpetuated.^  The  prayer  of  the  pious  monarch  was  respoiuled 
by  the  people,  and  even  his  enemies  were  for  once  convinced 
of  his  sincerity. 

When  the  religious  ceremonies  were  concluded,  the  court 
ascended  to  the  stately  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  and  entered 
by  the  great  gate  of  Justice.  The  halls  lately  occupied  by 
turbanod  infidels  now  rustled  with  stately  dames  aiul  Chnstian 
courtiers,  who  wandered  with  eager  curiosity  over  this  far- 
famed  palace,  admiring  its  verdant  courts  and  gushintr  foun- 
tains, its  halls  decorated  with  elegant  arabesques  and  storied 
with  inscri])tions,  and  the  splendor  of  its  gilded  and  brilliantly 
painted  ceilings. 

It  had  been  a  lajst  request  of  the  unfortunate  Boabdil,  and 
one  which  showed  how  deeply  he  felt  the  transition  of  his 
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I  Tlie  wordH  of  Fray  Antonio  ARfipiiU  arc  little  more  than  an  mIio  of  UiotMi  of  tb« 
worthy  JeBuit  fatbor  Mariana.    (L.  2lt.  c.  In.) 
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fate,  that  no  person  might  be  pr-rmiLted  to  enter  or  depart  by 
the  gate  of  the  Alhaiid)ra,  through  which  ]iv.  had  sallied  forth 
to  surrender  liis  cai)ital.  His  request  was  granted  ;  the  portal 
was  closed  up,  ami  remains  so  to  the  present  day — a  mute 
niomorial  of  tliat  event.' 

The  Spanish  sovereigns  fixed  their  throne  in  the  presence- 
clKUuber  of  the  palace,  so  long  the  seat  of  Moorish  royalty. 
Hither  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Granada  repaired,  to  pay 
them  homage  and  kiss  their  hands  in  token  of  vassalage ;  and 
their  example  was  followed  by  deputies  from  all  the  towns 
and  fortresses  of  the  Alpuxarras,  which  had  not  hitherto 
submitted. 

Thus  terminated  the  war  of  Granada,  after  ten  years  of 
incessant  lighting ;  equalling  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  the 
far-famed  siege  of  Troy  in  duration,  and  ending,  like  that,  iu 
the  capture  of  the  city.  Thus  ended  also  the  dominion  of  the 
floors  in  Spain,  having  endured  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  years,  from  the  memorable  defeat  of  Koderick,  the  last 
of  the  Gotlis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadi  ^ete.  The  authentic 
Agapida  is  uncommonly  particular  in  fixing  the  epoch  of  this 
event.  This  great  trium})h  of  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  accord- 
ing to  his  computation,  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1492,  being  3055  years  from  the  pop- 
ulation of  Spain  by  the  ])atriarch  Tubal ;  3797  from  tlie  gen- 
(Mal  deluge  ;  5453  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  according  to 
llLd)rew  calculation;  and  in  the  month  Rabic,  in  tlie  eight 
hundred  and  ninf;ty-seventli  year  of  the  Hegira,  or  flight  of 
Mahomet;  whom  may  God  confound  !  saith  the  pious  Agapida. 

1  (iiiribiiy,  ('oiniii'iid.  Hist.  lib.  -10,  c.  4','.  Tlic  existence  of  this  gateway,  and 
tlio  slorv  CDiiiifctcci  with  it,  are  jierlinps  I5110WI1  to  few  ;  but  were  identified,  in  the 
rcsfiirflies  niiiili'  to  verily  tliis  liistory.  Tlie  gateway  is  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  tower,  at 
Sdiiie  ilistaiit'e  from  tlie  main  body  of  the  Alhanibra.  The  tower  has  been  rent  and 
niiiic'il  bv  ;,Min|ii)W(ler,  at  llie  time  when  the  fortress  was  evacuated  by  the  Frencli. 
(inal  iiias.-es  lie  Jirouiid,  half  covered  by  vines  and   tig-trees.    A   poor  man,  by  the 

nan f  Matleo  Xiniciies,  who  li\  es  in  oiicof  the  balls  among  tho  rr;ns  of  the  Alhura- 

iira,  where  his  family  has  resided  for  many  generations,  pointed  out  to  the  author 
the  gati'wav,  still  cbisfd  up  with  stones.  He  remembered  to  have  licard  bis  father 
and  ^'raiidfather  sav,  that  it  bad  alwavs  been  stopped  up,  and  that  out  of  it  king 
Unabiiil  had  gone  when  he  surrendered  (iranada.  The  route  of  the  unfortunate  king 
may  lie  traced  thence  across  the  garden  of  the  convent  of  Los  Martyros,  and  down  a 
ravine  beyond,  through  a  street  of  gvjisy  eaves  and  liovels, by  tlie  gate  of  I-osMolinos, 
and  so  on  to  tho  lleruiituge  of  St.' Sebastian.  None  but  an  antiquarian,  however, 
will  be  ablu  to  trace  it,  unless  aided  by  the  humble  historian  of  the  place,  AUtteo 
Ximoaes. 
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The  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada  is  finished,  but 
the  reader  may  be  desirous  of  knowing  the  sul)sequent  for- 
tunes of  some  of  the  principal  personages. 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  retired  with  his  mother,  his  wife, 
liis  son,  his  sister,  his  vizier,  and  bosom  counsellor  Aben 
Comixa,  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends  to  tlie  valley  of 
Purchena,  where  a  small,  but  fertile  territory,  had  been  allot- 
ted him,  comprising  several  towns  of  the  Alpuxarras,  with  all 
their  rights  and  revenues.  Here,  surrounded  by  obedient  vas- 
sals, devoted  friends,  and  a  loving  family,  and  possessed  of 
wealth  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  imlulge  in  bis  habitual  lux- 
ury and  magnificence,  he  for  a  time  led  a  tranquil  life,  and 
may  have  looked  back  upon  his  regal  career  as  a  troubled 
dream,  from  which  he  had  happily  awaked.  Still  lie  appears 
to  have  pleased  himself  with  a  shadow  of  royalty,  making, 
occasionally,  progresses  about  his  little  domains,  visiting  tlie 
different  towns,  receiving  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
bestowing  largesses  with  a  princely  hand.  His  great  delight, 
however,  was  in  sylvan  sports  and  exercises,  with  horses, 
hawks,  and  hounds,  being  passionately  fond  of  hunting  and 
falconry,  so  as  to  pass  weeks  together  in  sporting  campaigns 
among  the  mountains.  The  jealous  suspicions  of  Ferdinand, 
followed  him  into  his  retreat.  No  exertions  were  spared  l)y 
the  politically  pious  monarch,  to  induce  him  to  embrace  the 
Christian  religion,  as  a  means  of  severing  him  in  feelings  and 
sympathies  from  his  late  subjects;  but  he  remained  true  to 
the  faith  of  his  fathers  ;  and  it  must  have  added  not  a  little 
to  his  humiliation  to  live  a  vassal  under  Christian  sovereigns. 

His  obstinacy,  in  this  respect,  aggravated  the  distrust  of 
Ferdinand,  who,  looking  back  upon  the  past  inconstancy  of 
the  Moors,  could  not  feel  perfectly  secure  in  his  newly  con- 
quered territories,  v/hile  there  was  one  within  their  bounds 
who  liiight  revive  pretensions  to  the  throne,  and  rear  the  stand- 
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ard  of  an  opposite,  faith  in  their  behalf.  Tie  caused  therefore 
a  vigilant  watch  to  be  kept  upon  the  dethroned  monansh  in 
his  retirement,  and  beset  hiu)  'vith  spies,  who  were  to  report 
all  his  words  and  actions.  l\ij  reader  will  probably  be  sur 
prised  to  learn,  that  the  foremost  of  these  spies  was  Aben 
Comixa !  Ever  since  the  capture  and  release  of  the  niece  of 
the  vizier  by  the  count  de  Tendilla,  Aben  Comixa  had  kept  up 
a  friendly  correspondence  with  that  nobleman,  and  througli 
this  channel  liad  gradually  been  brought  over  to  the  views  of 
Ferdinand.  Documents  which  have  gradually  come  to  light, 
leave  little  doubt  that  the  vizier  had  been  corrupted  by  the 
bribes  and  promises  of  the  Spanish  king,  and  had  greatly  pro- 
moted his  views  in  the  capitulation  of  Granada.  It  is  certain 
that  he  subsequently  received  great  estates  from  the  Christian 
sovereigns.  While  residing  in  confidential  friendship  with 
Boabilil  in  his  retirement,  Aben  Comixa  communicated  secretly 
with  Hernando  de  Zafa,  the  secretary  of  Ferdinand,  who  re- 
sided at  Granada,  giving  him  information  of  all  Boabdil's 
movements ;  which  tlie  secretary  reported  by  letter  to  the 
king.  Some  of  the  letters  of  the  secretary  still  exist  in  the 
archives  of  Samancas,  and  have  been  recently  published  iu 
the  collection  of  unedited  documents.' 

The  jealous  doubts  of  Ferdinand  were  quickened  by  the 
letters  of  his  spies.  He  saw  in  the  hunting  campaigns  and 
royal  jjrogresses  of  the  ex-king  a  mode  of  keeping  up  a  mili- 
tary spirit,  and  a  concerted  intelligence  among  the  Moors  of 
the  Alpuxarras,  that  might  prepare  them  for  future  rebellion. 
By  degrees,  the  very  residence  of  Boabdil  within  the  kingdom 
became  incompatible  with  Ferdinand's  ideas  of  security.  He 
gave  his  agents,  therefore,  secret  instructions  to  work  upon 
the  mind  of  the  deposed  monarch,  and  induce  him,  like  El  Zugal, 
to  relinquish  his  Spanish  estates  for  valuable  considerations, 
and  retire  to  Africa.  Boabdil,  however,  was  not  to  be  per- 
suaded ;  to  the  urgent  suggestions  of  these  perfidious  coun- 
sellors, he  replied,  that  he  had  given  up  a  kingdom  to  live  in 
peace ;  and  had  no  idea  of  going  to  a  foreign  land  to  encounter 
Dew  troubles,  and  to  be  under  the  control  of  alarabes.' 

Ferdinand  persisted  in  his  endeavors,  and  found  means 
more  effectual  of  operating  on  the  mind  of  Boabdil  and  gradu- 


1  Rl  revMuIey  Babdali  (Boabdil) y  sus  criadoB  andan  contlnnamente  &  caznoon 
glaKos  y  azori'8,  y  alia  csta  agora  en  al  campo  de  Diilius  y  en  Vrrja,  aunque  su  casa 
ticne  en  Andanix  y  dican  que  I'sdara  allii  per  toilo  oste  iiics.  —  Carla  Secreta  rfc  Btr- 
nanito  de  Zafni.     Decemhre,  1492. 

>  Letter  of  Uernaudo  Ue  Zafra  to  tbu  aovvreigus,  Dec.  9, 1193. 
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tally  (lispftsiiit;  liim  to  eiitiT  into  iicj^otiations.-  It  woiiMupiioar 
th:it  Alien  ('(iiiii\;i  w  us  .sccrt'Lly  aclivii  !ii  tliis  iii;itti'r,  in  tiio 
iiitt'ivsts  (»r  tin'  Sii;iiii.-.h  iiKiiiurfli,  and  was  willi  him  at  Uurco- 
lona,  as  tlin  vizier  and  agent  of  lioabdil.  The  latter,  howcvor 
iindinj,'  that  his  resicU'niM!  in  the  Alimxarras  was  a  oausc  of 
suspicion  and  uneasiness  to  Kerdinand,  deteriniued  to  go  him. 
self  to  Uari'.elona,  liave  a  conferonoo  with  tlie  sovereigns,  and 
conduct  all  his  negotiations  with  them  in  person.  Zafni.  tho 
secretary  (tf  I'erdinand,  who  was  ever  on  the  alert,  wroti!  a 
letter  from  (Jranada,  apprising  the  king  of  IJoabilil's  inti'iition 
and  that  he  was  making  preparations  for  the  journey.  He  r,.. 
ceived  a  lett(>r  in  reply,  charging  him  by  subtle  nianagciiUMit 
to  j)revent,  or  at  least  delay,  the  coming  of  Boabdil  to  cdurl.^ 
The  (!raft}  monarch  trusted  to  elTect  through  Abcn  Comixaas 
vizier  and  agent  of  ISoabdil,  an  arrangement  which  it  might  ho 
impossiblt!  to  obtain  from  Uoabdil  himself.  The  ])olilio  [)l;iu 
was  carried  into  etTeot.  I)oabdil  was  detained  at  Andarax  hy 
the  management  of  Zafra.  In  the  meantime,  a  scandaldug 
bargain  was  made  on  the  17th  ]\rarch,  1 11).'?,  between  Ferdi- 
nand and  Aben  Comixa,  in  which  the  latter,  as  vizier  and  agent 
of  r.oabdil,  though  without  any  license  or  authority  from  liiin, 
madt!  a  sale  of  his  territory,  and  the  patrimonial  j)roperly  of 
tho  princesses,  for  eighty  thousand  ducats  of  gold,  andiMigagcd 
that  ho  shouUl  depart  for  Africa,  taking  care,  at  the  saim;  tiiiio, 
to  make  conditions  highly  advantageous  for  himstdf.''' 

Tliis  bargain  being  hastily  concduded,  Yusef  Aben  Coniixa 
loaded  the  treasure  u{)on  mules,  and  departed  for  the  Alpux- 
arras.  Here,  spreading  the  money  before  IJoabdil :  ''  iSefior," 
said  he,  "  I  have  observed  that  as  long  as  you  live  here,  you 
are  exposed  to  constant  ])eril.  The  Moors  are  rash  and  irri- 
table  ;  they  may  make  some  sudden  insurrection,  elevate  your 
standard  as  a  pretext,  and  thus  overwhelm  you  and  your 
friends  with  utter  ruin.  1  have  observed  also  that  you  pino 
away  with  grief,  being  continually  reminded  in  this  country 
that  you  were  once  its  sovereign,  but  never  more  must  hope 
to  reign.  I  have  put  an  end  to  these  evils.  Your  territory 
is  solil  —  behold  the  i)rice  of  it.  With  this  gold  you  may  buy 
far  greater  possessions  in  Africa,  where  you  may  live  in  hoiuir 
and  security." 

When  lioabdil  heard  these  words,  lie  burst  into  a  sudden 
transport    of    rage,    and   drawing   his   cimetcr,    would   havo 


>  I-t'ltcr  of  til*-  noveri-ipiit  to  Hi'rri!iiiilo  d*-  /afra,  from  Karceloiia.    Feb.  1493. 
2  Alcutitarii,  lli^it.  CiraiiMa.  iv.  c.  IH. 
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flaiM-ilicf'il  tho  oftieious  Vusef  on  the  spot,  hud  not  thn  attend- 
ants interferftl,  and   liiirried  the  vi/ier  I'roiii  liis  [iresenen.' 

Tilt!  rai,'o  of   Moal)dil   },M'adually  subsided;  lie   saw  tli"t.  1 
jiad  been   duped    and  betrayed ;  but   he  knew  tl 
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fore,  witli  obtainiii^'  certain  advantageous  modilicatioiis,  and 
then  prepared  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  his  lato  kingdom  and  his 
native  land. 

It  took  some  mouths  to  make  tho  necessary  arrangements  ; 
or  rather  liis  departure  was  delay(!d  by  a  severe  (U)mesti{j 
alllietion.  Morayma,  his  gentle  and  affectionate  wife,  worn 
out  by  agitations  and  ahirms,  was  gra«hially  sinking  into  tho 
grave,  a  prey  to  diivouring  melancholy.  Iler  death  took  place 
toward  the  end  of  August.  Hernando  de  Zafra  apprised  king 
Ferdinand  of  the  event  as  one  i)ropitious  to  liis  jiurjtoses  ; 
removing  an  obstacle  to  the  embarkation,  which  was  now  fixed 
for  the  month  of  September.  Zafra  was  instructed  to  acc(jm- 
pany  the  exiles  until  lie  saw  them  landed  on  the  African  coast. 

The  embarkation,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  some 
time  in  the  month  of  ()(!tober.  A  caracca  had  been  jji-epared 
at  tilt!  port  of  Adra  for  IJoabdil  and  his  immediate  family  and 
friends.  Another  caracca  and  two  galliots  received  a  number 
of  faithful  adherents,  amounting,  it  is  said  to  1130,  who  fol- 
lowed their  })rince  into  exile. 

A  crowd  of  his  former  subjects  witnessed  his  emba;kation. 
As  th<!  sails  were  unfurh'd  and  swelled  to  the  breeze,  and  the 
vesstd  bearing  lioabdil  jjarted  from  the  land,  the  spectators 
would  fain  liavo  giviiii  him  a  farewell  cheering;  but  the 
humbled  state  of  their  once  proud  sovereign  forced  itself  ujion 
their  minds,  and  the  ominous  surname  of  his  youth  rose  invol- 
untarily to  their  tongues  :  "  Farewell,  Boabdil !  Allah  preserve 
thee.  El  Zofjoi/lnf"  burst  spontaneously  from  their  lips.  The 
unlucky  a])pellation  sank  into  the  heart  of  the  expatriated  mon- 
arch, and  tears  dimmed  his  eyes  as  the  snowy  summits  of  the 
liHuiutains  of  Granada  gradually  faded  from  his  view. 

lie  was  received  with  welcome  at  the  court  of  his  relative 
Muley  Ahmed,  caliph  of  Fez,  tho  same  who  had  treated  El 
Zagal  with  such  cruelty  in  his  exile.  For  thirty-four  years 
he  resided  in  this  court,  treated  with  great  consideration,  and 
built  a  palr^.ce  or  alcazar,  at  Fez.  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  endeav- 
ored to  emulate  the  beauties  and  delights  of  the  Alhambra. 

>  Marmol.  Utbel.  1.  1.  c.Zi. 
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Tlifi  l;ist  wc!  find  rcconliMl  of  liim  is  in  tlu^  jimp  ir>.'{r»,  wlicn 
h(3  followed  tlu!  calipli  to  tlin  lirld  to  repel  the  iiiviisiun  of  |  wo 
brothers  of  tho  fiiuKJUS  line  of  the  Xerifes,  who  at  tlie  head  of 
JJerber  troops  had  taken  the  city  of  Monxjco  and  threaleiit'd 
Fez.  The  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  hanks  of 
tho  Gaudal  Haw  it  or  river  of  slaves,  at  tho  ford  of  Ualcahri. 
Tho  river  was  dei'j),  tho  banks  were  hi;,'h  and  broken  ;  and  tho 
ford  eonld  only  be  passed  in  single  tile  ;  for  three  days  the 
armies  remained  Ih-ing  at  each  other  across  tho  stream,  neither 
venturing  to  attempt  the  dangerous  ford.  At  length  tlin 
caliph  diviiled  his  army  into  three  battalions,  the  eonunaiul 
of  tiio  lirst  he  gave  to  his  brother-in-law,  and  to  Aliatar,  son 
of  the  old  aleayde  of  Loxa ;  another  division  lie  conniiaiulcd 
himself,  ,nd  the  third,  comj)osed  of  his  best  marksmen,  h/ 
])ut  under  the  command  of  his  son  the  ])rinco  of  Fez,  and 
lioabilil,  now  a  gray-haired  veteran.  Tlie  last  nuMitioned 
column  to(jk  the  lead,  dashed  boldly  across  the  fcn-d,  scrambled 
up  the  opj)osite  bank,  and  attempted  to  keep  the  enemy 
emj)loyed  until  tho  other  battalions  should  have  time  to  cross. 
The  rebel  army,  however,  attacked  them  with  such  fury,  th;it 
the  son  of  the  king  of  Fez  and  several  of  tho  bravest  alcaydcs 
were  slaiu  upon  tho  spot;  multitudes  were  driven  back  into 
the  river,  which  was  already  crowded  with  passing  troops.  X 
dreadful  confusion  took  jdace  ;  tho  horse  trampled  upon  tlie 
foot;  the  enemy  pressed  on  them  with  fearful  slau;;liter; 
those  who  esca{)ed  the  sword  })erished  by  the  stream  ;  tin; 
river  was  choked  by  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  and 
by  the  scattered  baggage  of  the  army.  In  this  scene  of  hor- 
rible carnago  fell  Uoabdil,  truly  called  El  Zogoybi,  or  tlm 
unlucky;  —  an  instance,  says  tho  ancient  chronicler,  of  the 
s(!ornful  caprice  of  fortune,  dying  in  defence  of  the  kingdom 
of  another,  after  wanting  spirit  to  die  in  defence  of  his  own.' 

The  aspersion  of  tho  chronicler  is  more  caustic  than  correct. 
IJuabdil  never  showed  a  want  of  courage  in  the  defence  uf 
Granada ;  but  he  wanted  firmness  and  decision ;  he  was  beset 
from  the  lirst  by  perplexities,  and  ultimately,  by  the  artilici's 
of  Ferdinand  and  tho  treachery  of  those  in  whom  he  most 
confided.' 

>  Marmol.Dcscrip.de  Africa,  p.  1,1.2,  c.  40.  Idem,  Hist.  Keb.  do  los  Moros,  lil).  l.r.  21. 

>  In  ri'vi^i nt(tliiH account  of  thu  ultiiniucfortiinos  of  Koabdil,  tlicautlior  lias  uviiiUd 
hiauielf  of  tactn  ruccntly  brought  out  in  Mcantura'H  history  of  Gruuada  ;  which  throw 
strwug  lighta  uu  certaiu  partu  uf  the  Hubjuct  hithertu  covered  with  obscurity. 
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ZORAYA,   THE   STAR  OF  THE   MORNING. 

NoTWiTFiSTANFUNcj  the  (h'adly  rivalship  of  this  youtliful 
sidtana,  witli  Ayxa  l;i  Horra,  the  virtuous  mothc^r  of  Moabdil, 
and  the  di3ast(!rs  to  \vhi(di  lier  ambitious  intrigues  gave  rise, 
tlie  phieable  spirit  of  Hoai)dil  bore  her  no  lasting  enmity. 
After  the  death  of  liis  fatlier,  \w,  treated  her  with  resj»e('t  and 
kindness,  and  evinced  a  brotherly  feeling  towards  her  sons 
Cad  anil  Nazar.  In  the  capitulations  for  the  surrender  of  (rra- 
natla  he  took  care  of  her  intt^rests,  and  the  possessions  which 
he  obtained  for  her  were  in  his  neighborhood,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Alpuxarras.  Zoraya,  however,  under  the  influence  of 
(Mieen  Isai)ella,  returniid  to  the  Cliristian  faith,  the  religion  of 
her  infan(!y,  and  resumed  her  Spanish  luime  of  Isabella.  Her 
two  sons  Cad  and  Xa/ar  were  baptized  under  the  nanu's  of 
i>m  Kernando  and  Don  J\ian  de  Granada,  and  wtjre  ptu-mitted 
to  take  the  titles  of  Infantas  or  princes.  They  intermarried 
with  noble  Spanish  families,  and  the  dukes  of  Crranada,  resi- 
dent in  Valladolid,  are  descendants  of  Don  Juan  (once  Nazar), 
and  preserve  to  the  present  day  the  blazon  of  their  royal 
ancestor  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  and  his  motto,  Le  Galib  lie  Ala, 
God  alone  is  conqueror. 


FATE   OF  ABEN  COMIXA. 

An  ancient  chronicle  which  has  long  remained  in  mainiscript, 
but  has  been  published  of  late  years  in  the  collection  of  Span- 
ish historical  documents,*  informs  us  of  the  subsecpient  fortunes 
of  the  pertidious  Al)en  Comixa.  Discarded  and  des[)ised  by 
Boabdil  for  his  treachery,  he  repaired  to  the  Spanisli  court, 
and  obtained  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  devout  c[ueen  Isabella 
by  embracing  the  Christian  religion,  being  b  cptized  under  her 
auspices,  with  the  name  of  Don  Juan  de  Granada.  He  even 
carried  his  zeal  for  his  newly  adopted  creed  so  far  as  to 
become  a  Franciscan  friar.  liy  degrees  his  atfecte(l  piety  grew 
cool,  and  the  friar's  garb  became  irksome.  Taking  occasion 
of  the  sailing  of  some  Venetian  galleys  from  Almeria,  ho 
threw  oft"  his  religious  habit,  embarked  on  board  of  one  of 
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them  and  crossed  to  Africa,  wliere  he  l.imled  in  the  dross  of  a 
Spanish  cavalier. 

In  a  private  'nterview  with  Abderranian,  the  Moorisli  kinff 
of  IJujia,  he  related  his  whole  history,  antl  deolarcd  tluit  lie 
had  always  been  and  still  was  at  heart  a  true  Mahoiiiotaii. 
Such  skill  had  he  in  inspirin<;  confidence  that  the  Moorish 
king  took  him  into  favor  and  ajipointed  him  governor  of 
Algiers.  While  enjoying  his  new  dignity,  a  Spanish  sqmulroii 
of  four  galleys  under  the  celebrated  count  I'edro  de  Navarro 
anchored  in  the  harbor,  in  1500.  Aben  Coniixa  paid  tlio 
squadron  a  visit  of  ceremony  in  his  capacity  of  governor;  gave 
the  count  repeated  fetes,  and  in  secret  conversations  witli  iiiia 
laid  open  all  the  affairs  of  the  king  of  Bujia,  and  olfVred  if 
the  count  should  return  with  sulhcient  force,  to  deliver  iho 
city  into  his  hands  and  aid  him  in  concpiering  the  wliole  ter- 
ritory. The  count  hastened  back  to  Spain  and  niack;  known 
the  proposed  treachery  to  the  Cardinal  Ximenes.  tiien  prinu! 
minister  of  Spain.  In  the  following  montii  of  fJanuarv  he 
was  sent  with  thirty  vessels,  and  four  thousand  soldiers  to 
achieve  the  enterprise.  The  expedition  of  Navarro  was 
successful.  He  made  himself  master  of  Uujia,  and  seized  in 
triumph  on  the  royal  palace,  but  he  found  there  the  base 
Aben  Comixa  weltering  in  his  blood  and  expiring  under 
numerous  wounds.  His  treachery  had  been  discovered,  and 
the  vengeauce  of  the  king  of  Bujia  had  closed  his  perfidious 
career. 


DEATH  OF  THE  MARQUES  OF  CADIZ. 

TiiK  renov/ned  Uoderigo  I'once  de  Leon,  Marcpu's.  Duke  (U 
Cadiz,  was  unquestionably  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
cavaliers  *  f  Si)ain,  for  his  zeal,  enterprise,  and  heroism  in  tlie 
great  crusade  of  (Jranada.  He  began  the  war  by  the  capture 
of  Albania;  he  was  engaged  in  almost  every  inroad  and  siege 
of  importance,  during  its  continuance;  and  was  present  at  tiie 
surrender  of  the  capital,  the  closing  scene  of  the  coikjucsX. 
The  renown  thus  accpiired  was  sealed  by  his  death,  which 
liappened  in  the  forty -eighth  year  of  his  age,  almost  imiiicdi- 
ately  at  the  close  of  his  triumphs,  inid  before  a  leaf  of  his  laurels 
liad  time  to  wither.  He  died  ;!,t  liis  palace  in  tlie  city  ol 
Seville,  on  the  27th  day  of  August,  14'Jli,  but  a  fcA^  months 
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after  the  surrender  of  Granada,  and  of  an  illness  caused  by 
exposures  and  fatigues  undergone  iu  this  nieuiorable  war. 
That  honest  chronicler,  Andres  liernaldes,  the  curate  of  Los 
I'alacios,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  the  marques,  draws  his 
portrait  from  actual  knowledge  and  observation.  He  was 
universally  cited  (says  he)  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  chiv- 
alrous virtue  of  the  age.  He  was  tempeiate,  chaste,  and 
rigidly  devout;  a  benignant  commander,  a  valiant  defender 
of  his  vassals,  a  great  lover  of  justice,  and  an  enemy  to  all 
flatterers,  liars,  robbers,  traitors,  and  i)oltroons. 

His  ambition  \yas  of  a  lofty  kind  — he  sought  to  distinguish 
lumsclf  and  his  family,  by  heroic  and  resounding  deeds"  and 
to  increase  the  patrimony  of  his  ancestors,  by  the  acquisition 
of  castles,  domains,  vassals,  and  other  i)rincely  possessions. 
His  recreations  were  all  of  a  warlike  nature  ;  he  delighted  in 
geometry  as  applied  to  fortifications,  and  spent  much  time  ami 
treasure  iu  erecting  and  repairing  fortresses.  He  relished 
music,  but  of  a  military  kind  —  the  sound  of  clarions  and  sack- 
buts,  of  drums  and  trumpets.  Like  a  true  cavalier,  he  was  a 
protector  of  the  sex  on  all  occasions,  and  an  injured  woman 
never  applied  to  him  in  vain  for  redress.  His  prowess  was  so 
well  known,  and  his  courtesy  to  the  fair,  that  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  when  they  accompanied  the  queen  to  the  wars,  rejoiced 
to  lind  themselves  under  his  protection  ;  for  wherever  his  ban- 
ner was  dis})layed,  the  Moors  dreaded  to  adventure.  He  was 
a  faithful  and  devoted  friend,  but  a  formidable  enemy  ;  for  he 
was  slow  to  forgive,  and  his  vengeance  was  persevering  and 
terrible. 

The  death  of  this  good  and  well-beloved  cavalier  spread  grief 
and  lamentation  throughout  all  ranks.  His  relations,  depend- 
ants, and  companions  in  arms,  put  on  mourning  for  liis  loss  ; 
and  so  numerous  were  they,  that  half  of  Seville  was  clad  in 
black.  None,  however,  deplored  his  death  more  dee}>ly  and 
sincerely  than  his  friend  and  chosen  companion,  Don  Alonzo 
de  Aguilar. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  were  of  the  most  solemn  and  sump- 
tuous kind.  The  body  of  the  m;.i.ques  was  arrayed  in  a  costly 
shirt,  a  doublet  of  brocade,  a  sayo  or  long  robe  of  black  velvet, 
a  marlota  or  Moorish  tunic  of  brocade  reaching  to  the  feet, 
and  scarlet  stockings.  His  sword.  sui)erbly  gilt,  was  girded 
to  his  side,  as  he  used  to  wear  it  when  in  the  field.  Thus  mag- 
nificently attired,  tin;  body  was  tMiclosed  in  a  (-ollin.  whicdi  was 
covered  with  bhudi  velvet,  and  decorated  with  a  cross  of  white 
damask.     It  w;us  then  placed  on  a  sumptuous  bier,  iu  the  centre 
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of  the  great  hall  of  the  palace.  Here  the  duehesp  made  great 
lamentation  over  the  body  of  her  lord,  in  which  .s^>e  was  joined 
by  her  train  of  damsels  and  attendants,  as  well  as  by  the  pa^es 
and  esquires,  and  innumerable  vassals. 

In  the  close  of  the  evening,  just  before  the  Ave  Maria,  the 
funeral  train  issued  from  the  palace.  Ten  banners  were 
borne  around  the  bier,  the  particular  trophies  of  the  marques 
won  from  the  ]\Ioors  by  his  valor  in  individual  entoi-prises 
before  King  Fenlinnnd  had  commenced  the  war  of  Gnuiada. 
The  procession  was  swelled  by  an  immense  train  of  bisliops, 
priests,  and  friars  of  different  orders,  together  with  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  and  all  the  chivalry  of  bevilie,  headed 
by  the  Count  of  Cifuentes,  at  that  time  inteudente  or  com- 
mander of  the  city.  It  moved  slowly  and  solemnly  through 
tlie  streets,  stopping  occasionally,  and  chanting  litanies  aud 
responses.  Two  hundred  and  x'orty  waxen  tapers  shed  a 
light  like  the  day  about  the  bier.  The  balconies  and  windows 
were  crowded  with  ladies,  who  shed  tears  as  the  funeral  train 
])assed  by  ;  while  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  were  loud 
in  their  lamentations,  as  if  bewailing  th'>  loss  of  a  father  or 
a  brother.  On  approaching  the  convent  o?  St.  Augustine, 
the  monks  came  forth  witli  the  cross  and  tapers,  and  eight 
censers,  and  conducted  the  body  into  the  church,  where  it  lay 
in  state  until  all  the  vigils  were  performed,  by  the  dilTerent 
orders ;  after  which  it  was  deposited  in  the  family  torn!)  of 
the  Ponces  in  the  same  church,  and  the  ten  banners  were 
suspended  over  the  sepulchre.^ 

The  tomb  of  the  valiant  Roderigo  Ponce  do  Leon,  with  his 
banners  mouldering  above  it,  remained  for  ages  an  object  of 
veneration  with  all  who  had  read  or  heard  of  his  virtues  and 
achievements.  In  the  year  1810,  however,  the  chapel  was 
sacked  by  the  French,  its  altars  wen;  ovi'rturnod,  and  the 
sepulchres  of  the  family  of  the  Ponces  shattered  to  pieces. 
The  present  duchess  of  lienevente,  the  worthy  descend- 
ant of  this  illustrious  and  heroic  line,  has  since  piously 
collected  the  ashes  of  her  uicestors,  restored  the  altar,  and 
repaired  the  chapel.  The  sepulchres,  however,  were  utterly 
destroyed ;  an  inscription  in  gold  letters,  on  the  wall  of  the 
chapel,  to  the  right  of  the  altar,  is  all  that  denotes  the  place 
of  sepulture  of  the  brave  Ponce  de  Leon. 

»  Cura  tip  lim  I'nl.i«|c)i,  c.  104. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  DON  ALONZO 

DE  AGUILAR. 

To  such  as  feel  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  valiant 
Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  the  chosen  friend  and  companion  in 
arms  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  marques  of  Cadiz,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  heroes  of  the  war  of  Granada,  a  few- 
particulars  of  his  remarkable  fate  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

For  several  years  after  the  conquest  of  Granada,  the  country 
remained  feverish  and  unquiet.  The  zealous  efforts  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  infidels,  and 
the  coercion  used  for  that  purpose  by  government,  exasper- 
ated the  stubborn  Moors  of  the  mountains.  Several  mission- 
aries were  maltreated ;  and  in  the  town  of  Dayrin,  two  of 
them  were  seized,  and  exhorted,  with  many  menaces,  to 
embrace  the  Moslem  faith  ;  on  their  resolutely  refusing,  they 
were  killed  with  staves  and  stones,  by  the  Moorish  women 
and  children,  and  their  bodies  burnt  to  ashes.^ 

Upon  this  event,  a  body  nf  Christian  cavaliers  asseii  bled  in 
Andalusia,  to  the  numbev  of  eight  hundred,  and,  without 
waiting  for  orders  from  the  king,  revenged  the  death  of  these 
martyrs,  by  plundering  and  laying  waste  the  Moorish  towns 
and  villages.  The  Moors  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  their 
cause  was  espoused  by  many  of  their  nation,  who  inhabited 
those  rugged  regions.  The  storm  of  rebellion  began  to  gather, 
and  mutter  its  thunders  in  tlie  Alpuxarras.  They  were 
echoed  from  the  Serrania  of  Rouda,  ever  ready  for  rebellion ; 
but  the  strongest  hold  of  the  insurgents  was  in  the  Sierra 
Vermeja,  or  chain  of  Ked  Mountains,  which  lie  near  the  sea, 
the  savage  rocks  and  precipices  of  which  may  be  seen  from 
Gibraltar. 

WIkmi  king  Ferdinand  heard  of  these  tumults,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  ordering  all  the  Moors  of  the  insurgent  regions 
to  leave  them  within  ten  days,  and  repair  to  Castile  ;  giving 
secret  instructions,  however,  that  those  who  should  voluntarily 
embrace  the  Christian  faith  might  be  permitted  to  remain. 
At  the  same  time,  ho  ordered  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  and  the 
counts  of  Urena  and  Cifuentes,  to  march  against  the  rebels. 

Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  was  at  Cordova  when  he  received 
the  commands  of  the  king.     "  What  force  is  allotted  us  for 

1  Cura  de  loit  P«lacio>,  c.  106. 
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tliis  pxpedition  ?"  said  lie.  On  })cin,£j  told,  lie  pcrceivod  tlmt 
the  number  of  troops  was  far  from  a(li'(juate.  "  When  a  man 
is  dead,"  said  he,  "we  send  four  men  into  his  house  to  hrin.r 
forth  the  body.  We  are  now  sent  to  cliastise  these  Moors,  who 
are  alive,  vigorous  in  open  rebellion,  and  ensconced  in  iIkmc 
castles  ;  yet  they  do  not  give  ns  man  to  man."  Tli(!se  wends 
of  the  brave  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  were  afterwards  fretpu'iiliv 
repeated ;  but  though  he  saw  the  desperate  nature  of  tlio 
enterprise,  he  did  not  hestitate  to  undertake  it. 

])on  Alonzo  was  at  that  time  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  liis 
age  ;  a  warrior,  in  whom  the  fire  of  youth  was  yet  unquoncliiMl 
tliougli  tempered  by  experience.  The  grenter  part  of  his  lito 
had  been  passed  in  camp  and  field,  until  danger  was  as  liis  h.i. 
bitnal  element.  His  muscular  frame  liad  acquired  the  liniincss 
of  iron,  without  the  rigidity  of  age.  His  armor  and  we:i|iuns 
seemed  to  have  become  a  part  of  liis  nature,  and  he  sat  like  a 
man  of  steel  on  his  powerful  war-horse. 

He  took  with  him,  on  this  expedition,  his  son,  Don  I'edro 
de  Cordova,  a  youth  of  bold  and  generous  spirit,  in  the  fivsh- 
ncss  of  his  days  and  armed  and  arrayed  with  the  bravery  of  a 
young  Spanish  cavalier.  When  the  populace  of  Cordova  be- 
held tlie  veteran  father,  the  warrior  of  a  thousand  battles, 
leading  forth  his  son  to  the  field,  they  bethought  themselves 
of  the,  family  appellation  :  "  Behold,"  oiied  they,  "  the  cai^fje 
teaching  his  young  to  fly  !  Long  live  the  valiant  line  uf 
Aguilar!"' 

The  prowess  of  Don  Alonzo,  and  of  his  compa.iions  in  arms, 
WPS  renowned  throughout  the  Moorish  towns.  At  their  ap- 
proach, therefore,  numbers  of  tlie  Moors  submitted,  and 
hastened  to  Ronda  to  embrace  Christianity.  .\mong  the 
mountaineers,  however,  were  many  of  the  Gandules,  a  trihe 
from  Africa,  too  proud  of  si)irit  to  bend  their  U'  i-ks  to  tlie 
yoke.  At  their  head  was  a  Moor  named  El  Keri  of  Ben  ICste- 
par,  renowned  for  strength  and  courage.  At  his  instigatiini, 
his  followers  gathered  together  their  families  and  most  pre- 
cious effects,  ])laced  them  cm  mules,  and.  driving  before  them 
their  fif)cks  and  lierds.  abandoned  their  valleys,  and  retired 
up  the  raggy  passes  of  the  Sierra  Verraeja.  On  the  suniinit 
was  a  fertile  plain,  surrounded  by  rocks  and  precipices,  whieii 
formed  a  natural  fortress.  Here  El  Feri  ])laced  all  the  women 
and  children,  and  all  the  property.  By  his  orders,  his  iollow- 
ers   piled    ,.''at  stones   on  the   rocks  and  cliiTs,   which  com- 


>  A ffuilar— the  Spanish  for  eagle. 
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inaiidcd  the  defiles  and  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain,  and 
prepared  to  defend  every  pass  that  led  to  his  [daoe  of  refuge. 

The  Christian  commanders  arrived,  and  pitched  their  camp 
before  the  town  of  Monarda,  a  strong  place,  curiously  fortified, 
and  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  ])art  of  the  Sierra  Ver- 
meja.  Here  they  remained  for  several  days,  unable  to  compel 
a  surrender.  They  were  separated  from  the  skirt  of  the  moun- 
tain by  a  deep  barranca  or  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
flowed  a  small  stream.  The  Moors,  commanded  by  El  Feri, 
drew  down  from  their  mountain  height,  and  remained  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  brook,  to  defeu'!  a  pass  which  led  up  to 
their  stronghold. 

One  afternoon,  a  number  of  Christian  soldiers,  in  mere 
bravado,  seized  a  banner,  crossed  the  brook,  and,  scrambling 
up  the  opposite  bank,  attacked  the  Moors.  Tliey  were  followed 
by  numbers  of  their  companions,  some  in  aid,  some  in  emula- 
tion, but  most  in  hope  of  booty.  A  sharp  action  ensued  on 
the  mountain  side.  The  Moors  were  greatly  superior  in  num- 
ber, and  had  the  vantage-ground.  When  the  counts  of  Urefia 
and  Cifuentes  beheld  this  skirmish,  they  asked  Don  Alonzo 
de  Aguilar  his  opinion  :  "  My  opinion,"  said  he,  "  was  given 
at  Cordova,  and  remains  the  same ;  this  is  a  desperate  enter- 
prise :  however,  the  Moors  are  at  hand,  and  if  they  suspect 
weakness  in  us,  it  will  increase  their  courage  and  our  peril. 
Forward,  then,  to  the  attack,  and  I  trust  in  God  we  shall  gain 
a  victory."     So  saying  he  led  his  troops  into  the  battle.^ 

On  the  skirts  of  the  mountain  were  several  level  places,  like 
terraces ;  here  the  Christians  pressed  valiantly  upon  the 
Moors,  and  had  the  advantage  ;  but  the  latter  retreated  to  the 
steep  and  craggy  heights,  whence  they  hurled  darts  and  rocks 
upon  their  assailants.  They  defended  their  passes  and  defiles 
with  valor,  but  were  driven  from  height  to  height,  until  they 
reached  the  plain  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  their 
wives  and  children  were  sheltered.  Here  they  would  have 
made  a  stand ;  but  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  with  his  son  Don  Pedro, 
charged  u])on  them  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men,  and  put 
them  to  flight  with  great  carnage.  While  th^y  were  pursuing 
the  Hying  enemy,  the  rest  of  the  army,  thinking  the  victory 
achieved,  dispersed  themselves  over  the  little  plain  in  search 
of  ])lunder.  They  pursued  the  shrieking  females,  tearihg  off 
their  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  anklets  of  gold  ;  and  they  found 
so  much  treasure  of  various  kinds  collected  in  this  spot,  that 
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tlicy  threw  by  their  armor  and  weapons,  to  load  theinseWes 
with  booty. 

Eveiiitig  was  closing.  The  Cliristians,  intent  upon  spoil 
lia<l  ceased  to  pursue  the  Moors,  and  the  latter  were  arrosted 
in  tlieir  flight  by  the  cries  of  their  wives  and  cliildron.  Their 
leader,  El  Feri,  threw  himself  before  them :  "  Friends,  sol- 
diers," cried  he,  "  whither  do  you  fly  ?  Whither  can  you  seek 
vel'uge,  where  the  enemy  cannot  follow  you?  Your  wives 
your  children,  are  behind  you  —  turn  and  defend  theni;  you 
liave  no  cliance  for  safety  but  from  the  weapons  in  your 
hands." 

The  Moors  turned  at  his  words.  They  beheld  the  Cliristians 
scattered  about  the  plain,  many  of  them  without  armor,  and 
all  encumbered  with  spcil.  "  Now  is  the  time  !  "  sliouted  El 
Feri ;  '"charge  uj)on  them,  while  laden  with  your  plunder.  I 
will  open  a  path  for  you  ! "  He  rushed  to  the  attack,  followed 
by  his  Moors,  with  shouts  and  cries  that  echoed  through  the 
mountains.  The  scattered  Christians  were  seized  with  ])auic, 
and,  throwing  down  their  booty,  began  to  liy  in  all  directions. 
Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  advanced  his  banner,  and  endeavored 
to  rally  them.  Finding  his  horse  of  no  avail  in  these  rooky 
heights,  he  dismounted,  and  caused  his  men  to  do  the  same; 
he  had  a  small  band  of  tried  followers,  with  which  he  opposed 
a  bold  front  to  the  Moors,  calling  on  the  scattered  troops  to 
rally  in  the  rear. 

Night  had  completely  closed.  It  prevented  the  Moors  from 
seeing  the  smallness  of  tiie  force  with  which  they  were  eon- 
tending  ;  and  Don  Alonzo  and  his  cavaliers  dealt  their  blows 
so  vigorously,  tliat,  aided  by  the  darkness,  they  seemed  multl- 
])lied  to  ten  times  their  number.  Unfortunately,  a  small 
cask  of  gunpowder  blew  up,  near  to  the  scene  of  action.  It 
shed  a  momentary  but  brilliant  light  over  all  the  plain,  and  on 
every  rock  and  cliff.  The  Moors  beheld,  with  surprise,  that 
they  were  opposed  by  a  mere  handful  of  men,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Christians  were  flying  from  the  held. 
They  put  up  loud  shouts  of  triumph.  While  some  continued 
the  conflict  with  redoubled  ardor,  others  pursued  the  fugitives, 
hurling  after  them  stones  and  darts,  and  discharging  showers 
of  arrows.  !Many  of  the  Christians,  in  their  terror  and  tlieir 
ignorance  of  the  mountains,  rushed  headlong  from  the  brinks 
of  precipices,  and  were  daslied  in  i)ieces. 

Don  Alonzo  still  maintained  his  ground,  but,  whil(>  some 
of  the  M(jors  assailed  him  in  front,  others  galled  him  with  all 
kinds  of  missiles    from  tlie  impending  cliffs.     Some   of  the 
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cavaliers,  seeing  the  hopeless  nature  of  the  conflict,  proposed 
to  abandon  the  height  and  retreat  down  the  mountain:  '"No," 
said  Don  Alonzo,  proudly  :  "  never  did  the  banner  of  the  house 
of  Aguilar  retreat  one  foot  in  the  field  of  battle."  He  had 
scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  his  son  I'edro  was 
stretched  at  his  feet.  A  stone  hurled  from  a  cliff  liad  struck 
out  two  of  his  teeth,  and  a  lance  passed  quivering  through 
his  thigh.  The  youth  attempted  to  rise,  aiul,  witli  one  knee 
on  tht^  ground,  to  light  by  the  side  of  his  father.  Don  Alonzo, 
finding  him  wounded,  urged  him  to  quit  the  field.  "  Fly,  my 
soul"  said  he;  "  let  us  not  put  everything  at  venture  upon 
one  hazard.  Conduct  thyself  as  a  good  Christian,  and  live  to 
comfort  and  honor  thy  mother." 

Don  Pedro  still  refused  to  leave  his  side.  Whereupon  Don 
Alonzo  ordered  several  of  his  followers  to  bear  him  off  by 
force.  His  friend  Don  Francisco  Alvarez  of  Cordova,  taking 
him  in  his  arms,  conveyed  him  to  the  quarters  of  the  count  of 
Urcna,  who  had  halte(l  on  the  height,  at  some  distance  from 
the  scene  of  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  rallying  and  succoi*- 
iiif  the  fugitives.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  count  be- 
hcdd  his  own  son,  Don  Pedro  Giron,  brought  in  grievously 
wounded. 

In  the  meantime,  Don  Alonzo,  with  two  hundred  cavaliers, 
maintained  the  unequal  contest.  Surrounded  by  foes,  they 
fell,  one  after  another,  like  so  many  stags  encircled  by  the 
hunters.  Don  Alonzo  was  the  last  survivor,  without  horse, 
and  almost  without  armor  —  his  corselet  unlaced,  and  his 
bosum  gashed  with  wounds.  Still  he  kept  a  brave  front  to  the 
enemy,  and,  retiring  between  two  rocks,  defended  himself 
with  such  valor,  th.vt  the  slain  lay  in  a  heap  before  him. 

He  was  assailed  in  this  retreat  by  a  Moor  of  surpassing 
strength  and  fierceness.  The  contest  was  for  some  time  doubt- 
ful ;  but  Don  Alonzo  received  a  wound  in  the  head,  and  another 
in  the  breast,  which  made  him  stagger.  Closing  and  grappling 
with  his  foe,  they  had  a  desperate  struggle,  until  the  Christian 
cavalier,  exhausted  by  his  wounds,  fell  upon  his  back.  He 
still  retained  his  grasp  upon  his  enemy :  "  Think  not,"  cried 
he,  "  thou  hast  an  easy  prize ;  know  that  I  am  Don  Alonzo,  he 
of  A^uilar  !  "  —  "  If  thou  art  Don  Alonzo,"  replied  the  Moor, 
"know  that  I  am  El  Feri  of  Ben  Estepar."  They  continued 
their  deadly  struggle,  and  both  drew  their  daggers ;  but  Don 
Alonzo  was  exhausted  by  seven  ghastly  wounds:  while  he 
was  yet  struggling,  his  heroic  soul  departed  from  his  body- 
ani  he  expired  in  the  grasp  of  the  Moor. 
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Thus  fell  Alonzo  do  Aguil.ar,  tlio  mirror  of  Andalusian  chiv- 
alry —  one  of  the  most  powerful  graudtH's  of  Spain,  for  ptT.suii 
blood,  estate,  and  office.  For  forty  years  ho  had  niado  success' 
ful  war  upon  the  Moors — in  childhood  by  his  liousidiohl  anj 
retainers,  in  manhood  by  the  prowess  of  las  arm,  and  in  the 
wisdom  and  valor  of  his  spirit.  His  pennon  liad  always  Imm'u 
foremost  in  danger;  he  had  been  general  of  armies,  vi(!t'r(»y 
of  Andalusia,  and  the  author  of  glorious  enterprises,  in  wiiich 
kings  were  vanquished,  and  mighty  alcaydes  and  warriors  liiid 
low.  He  had  slain  many  Moslem  chiefs  witli  his  own  arm, 
and  among  others  the  renowned  Ali  Atar  of  Loxa,  Hi,'litin;' 
foot  to  foot,  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil.  His  jud^^'incnt,,  dis! 
cretion,  magnanimity,  and  justice  vied  with  his  itrowcss.  Ho 
was  the  fifth  lord  of  his  warlike  house  that  fell  iu  battle  with 
the  Moors. 

"His  soul,"  observes  the  worthy  pad.  j  Abarca,  '-it  is  hn- 
lieved,  ascended  to  heaven,  to  receive  the  reward  of  so  Chris- 
tian a  captain;  for  that  very  day  lie  had  armed  himsell'  with 
the  sacraments  of  confession  and  communion."  ^ 

The  Moors,  elated  with  their  success,  pursued  thi>  fut;ilivo 
Christians  down  the  defiles  and  sides  of  the  mountains.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  count  de  Urefia  could 
bring  off  a  remnant  of  his  forces  from  that  disastrous  hoi>,'ht. 
Fortunately,  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  mountain,  they  found 
tlie  rear-guard  of  the  army,  led  by  the  cou.it  de  Cifvu^Mites,  who 
had  crossed  the  brook  and  the  ravine  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance. As  the  fugitives  came  flying  in  headlong  terror  down 
the  mountain,  it  was  with  difficulty  the  count  kept  his  own 
troops  from  giving  way  in  })anic,  and  retreating  in  confusion 
across  the  brook.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  maintain in:^'  or- 
der, in  rallying  the  fugitives,  and  checking  the  fury  of  the 
Moors  ;  then,  taking  his  station  on  a  rocky  eminence,  he  main- 
tained his  post  until  morning;  sometimes  sustaining  violent 
attacks,  at  other  times  rushing  forth  and  making  assaults 
upon  the  enemy.  When  morning  dawned,  the  Moors  ceased 
to  combat,  and  drew  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

It  was  then  that  the  Christians  had  time  to  breathe,  and  to 
ascertain  the  sad  loss  they  had  sustained.  Among  the  nuiny 
valiant  cavaliers  wlio  had  fallen,  was  Don  Francisco  Ramirez 
of  Madrid,  who  had  be(!n  captain-general  of  artillery  thnm^di- 
out  the  war  of  (iranada,  ancl  contributcnl  greatly  by  his  valor 
and  ingenuity  to  that  renowned  con(|uest. 
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and  cftres  woro  forgotten,  in  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Don  Alonzo 
de  Aguilar.  His  Kon,  Don  Pedro  de  Conhjva,  had  been  brought 
off  with  great  ditUeulty  from  the  battle,  and  afterwards  lived 
to  be  marques  of  I'riego;  br.t  of  Don  Alonzo  nothing  was 
Itiiown,  except  that  he  was  l-jft  with  a  handful  of  cavaliers, 
tigliting  valiantly  against  an  overwhelming  force. 

"As  the  rising  sun  lighted  up  the  red  cliffs  of  the  mountains, 
tho  soldiers  watched  with  anxious  eyes,  if  perchance  his  pen- 
non might  be  descried,  fluttering  from  any  precipice  or  delile  ; 
hut  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen.  The  trum])et-call  was 
repeatedly  sounded,  but  emiity  echoes  alone  replicid.  A  si- 
lence reigned  about  the  nunintain  summit,  which  sliowed  that 
the  deadly  strife  was  over.  Now  and  then  a  wimnded  war- 
rior came  dragging  his  feeble  steps  from  among  the  clefts  and 
roclfs;  but,  on  being  questioned,  he  shook  his  head  mourn 
fully,  and  could  t«dl  notliing  of  the  fate  of  his  commander. 

The  tidings  of  this  disastrous  defeat,  and  of  the  perilous 
situation  of  the  survivors,  reached  king  Ferdinand  at  (iranada; 
he  innnediatcdy  marched  at  the  head  of  all  the  chivalry  of  his 
court,  to  the  moimtains  of  lloiula.  His  ])resence,  with  a  pow- 
erful force,  soon  put  an  eiul  to  the  rebellion,  A  part  of  the 
;M(iors  were  suffered  to  ransom  themselves,  and  to  embark  for 
Africa;  others  were  made  to  embrace  Christianity  ;  aiul  those 
of  the  town  where  the  Cliristian  missioiiaries  had  been  massa- 
cred were  sold  as  slaves.  From  the  conquered  Moors,  tho 
mournful  but  heroic  eiul  of  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  was  ascertained. 

On  the  nu)rning  after  tho  battle,  when  tlie  Moors  came  to 
strip  and  bury  the  dead,  the  body  of  Don  AIotizo  was  found, 
among  those  of  more  than  two  hundred  of  his  followers,  many 
of  them  alcaydes  and  cavaliers  of  distinction.  Though  the 
person  of  Don  Alonz'^  was  well  known  to  the  floors,  being  so 
distinguished  among  them  l)oth  in  peace  and  war,  yet  it  was 
so  covered  and  disiigured  with  wounds,  that  it  could  with  dif- 
ficulty be  recognized.  They  preserved  it  with  great  care,  and, 
ou  making  their  submission,  delivered  it  up  to  king  Ferdi- 
nand. It  was  conveyed  with  great  state  to  Cordova,  amidst 
the  tears  and  lamentations  of  all  Andalusia.  When  the  fu- 
neral train  entered  Cordova,  and  the  inhabitants  saw  the  cofUn 
containing  tho  remains  of  their  favorite  hero,  and  the  war- 
horse,  led  in  mournful  trappings,  on  whi(d\  they  had  so  lattdy 
soon  Irm  sally  forth  from  their  gates,  there  was  a  general 
burst  of  grief  throughout  the  city.  The  body  was  interred, 
with  great  jiomp  and  solemnity,  in  the  church  of  St.  Hyjjolito. 

Many  years  afterwards,  his  grand-daughter,  Dona  Catalina 
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of  Agiiilar  .and  Cordov.i,  inarchionpss  of  Prio},'o,  caused  his 
tomb  to  be  altered.  On  exiuninnig  tlie  body,  tlie  licud  of  a 
lance  was  found  amonj;  the  bones,  received  without  (h)ulit 
among  tlie  wounds  of  his  last  mortal  (iombat.  The  naiiu!  of 
this  aceom})lished  and  Christian  cavalier  has  ever  reniaiiicil  a 
popular  theme  of  the  chronicler  and  j)nei,  and  is  endeared  u, 
the  public  memory  by  many  of  the  historicsal  ballads  and  son^^-s 
of  his  country.  For  a  long  ti  ne  the  people  of  (Cordova  wiirc 
indignant  at  the  brav.e  count  re  Urefia.  wiio  they  thoii<,'ht  liad 
abandoned  Don  Alonzo  in  his  extremity;  but  the  Castilian 
monarch  aocpiitted  Inm  of  all  charge  of  the  kind,  and  v.uw- 
tinued  him  in  lionor  and  office.  It  was  proved  that  noith'jr 
he  nor  his  people  could  succor  Don  Alonzo,  or  even  know  of 
liis  peril,  from  the  darkness  of  the  night.  There  is  a  niowrn- 
ful  little  Spanish  ballad  or  romantie,  which  breathes  the  puhlic. 
grief  on  this  occasion  ;  and  the  populac^e,  on  the  return  of  thp 
count  de  Urena  to  Cordova,  assailed  him  with  one  of  its  plain- 
tive aud  reproachful  verses :  — 

Count  Urcfla!  count  Urefia! 
Tell  us,  wlioro  is  Don  Alonzo  I 

(Dezid  Conde  do  Urefia! 
Don  Alonzo,  dondc  queda?)  * 

t  Bkda,  1. 6,  c.  20 
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PREFACE. 


Few  invents  in  history  liftvo  been  bo  Hip;nal  and  strikitij^  in 
tlii'ir  main  ciivuinstJinces,  and  so  ovrrwIu'lniiuL;  aud  cndurinj^ 
in  tliL'ir  consiMHUMiccs,  hh  that  of  the  oonqiiewt  of  Spidn  by  the 
Sari'cens;  yet  there  are  few  whore  tiic  motives,  and  chnriictiTH, 
and  actions  of  tlie  agents  iiave  been  enveloped  in  more  donltt 
and  contradiction.  As  in  the  memorable  Mlory  of  tiie  Kali  of 
Troy,  wo  have  to  nuilte  ont,  as  well  as  we  can,  tlie  veritable 
dcliiils  tbrongh  tlic  mists  of  poetic  fiction;  yet  poetrv  Iiiih  so 
combined  itself  with,  and  lent  its  magic  coloring  to,  eviry  fact, 
that  to  strip  it  away  wonld  be  to  reduce  the  story  to  «  meagre 
skeleton  and  rob  it  of  all  its  charms.  The  stonn  of  IVIoslem 
invasion  that  swept  so  suddenly  over  the  peninsula,  silenced 
for  a  time  the  faint  voice  of  the  muse,  and  drove  the  eons  of 
learning  from  their  cells.  The  pen  was  thrown  aside  to  grnsp 
the  sword  and  spear,  and  men  were  too  mucl>  taken  up  with 
battling  against  the  evils  which  beset  them  on  every  side,  to  find 
time  or  inclination  to  record  them. 

When  the  nation  had  recovered  in  some  degree  from  the 
effects  of  this  astounding  blow,  or  rather,  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  tremendous  reverse  which  it  produced,  and  snge 
men  sought  to  inquire  and  write  the  particulars,  it  was  too  late 
to  ascertain  them  in  their  exact  verity.  The  gloom  and  nulan- 
clioly  that  had  overshadowed  the  land,  had  given  birth  to  a 
thousand  superstitious  fancies;  the  woes  and  terrors  of  the 
past  were  clothed  with  supernatural  miracles  and  portents,  and 
the  actors  in  tho  fearful  drama  had  already  assumed  the  dubi- 
ous characteristics  of  romance.  Or  if  n  writer  from  among  the 
conquerors  undertook  to  touch  upon  the  theme,  it  was  embol- 
lislied  with  all  tho  wild  extravagancies  of  an  oriental  imagina- 
tion;  which  afterwards  stole  into  the  graver  works  of  tho 
monkisli  historians. 

Hence,  the  earliest  chronicles  which  treat  of  the  downfp.ll  of 
Spain,  are  apt  to  be  tinctured  with  those  saintly  miracles  winch 
Bavor  of   the  pious  labors  of   the  cloister,  or  those  fanciful 
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fictions  that  betray  their  Arabian  authors.  Yet,  from  those 
apocryphal  sources,  the  most  legitimate  and  accredited  Spanish 
histories  have  talien  tlieir  rise,  as  [lure  rivers  may  l)e  traeod  ui) 
to  the  fens  and  mantkHl  pools  of  a  morass.  It  's  true,  the 
autliors,  with  cautious  discrimination,  have  discanhni  those  par- 
ticulars too  startling  for  belief,  and  have  culled  only  such  us 
from  their  pro])al)ility  and  eongruity,  might  be  safely  recorded 
as  historical  facts  ;  yet,  scarce  one  of  these  but  has  been  cou- 
uected  in  the  original  with  some  romantic  fiction,  and,  even  in 
its  divorced  state,  bears  traces  of  its  former  alliance. 

To  discard,  however,  every  thing  wild  and  maivellous  in  this 
portion  of  Spanish  history,  is  to  discard  some  of  its  most  lieau- 
tiful,  instructive,  and  national  features  ;  it  is  to  judge  of  Spain 
by  the  standard  of  probaljility  suited  to  tamer  and  more  prosaic 
countries.  Spaiu  is  virtually  a  land  of  poetry  and  romance, 
where  cvery-tlay  life  partakes  of  adventure,  and  where  the 
least  agitation  or  excitement  carries  t'very  thing  up  into  extrava- 
gant enterprise  and  daring  exploit.  The  Si)aniards,  in  all  :ims, 
have  been  of  swelling  and  braggart  spirit,  soaring  in  thuiighl, 
pompous  m  word,  and  valiant,  though  vainglorious,  in  deed. 
Their  heroic  aims  have  transcended  the  cooler  concciptions  of 
their  neighljois,  and  their  reckless  daring  has  burne  them  on  to 
achievements  which  prudent  enterprise  could  ni'ver  have  aceoni- 
plislied.  Since  the  time,  t(^o,  of  the  concpiesL  and  oecupatiuu 
of  their  country  by  the  Arabs,  a  strong  infusion  of  oriental 
magnificence  has  entered  into  the  national  character,  and 
rendered  the  S|)auiard  distinct  from  every  other  nation  of 
Europe. 

In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  the  author  has  ventured 
to  dip  more  deeply  into  the  enchanted  fountains  of  old  Spanish 
clironicle,  than  lias  usually  been  done  by  those  who,  in  iniMlera 
times,  have  treated  of  the  eventful  period  of  the  C(jn(iueftt ;  luiL 
in  so  doing,  he  trusts  he  will  illustrate  more  fully  the  character 
of  the  people  and  the  times.  He  lias  thought  pr()|)er  to  tli'ow 
these  records  into  the  form  of  legends,  not  claiminu  for  i' 
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the  authenticity  of  sober  history,  yet  giving  nothing  that 
has  not  historical  foundation.  All  the  facts  herein  contiiintd, 
howi'ver  extravngant  some  of  them  may  \)v  deemed,  will  lie 
found  in  the  works  of  sage  and  reverend  chroniclers  of  yore, 
growing  side  Ity  side  with  long  acknowledged  trul'l>^.  :ind  \\\vj.\\\ 
be  sujuiorted  by  learued  aud  imposing  jelereuces  in  llie  nuirgin 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF   THE    ANCIENT    INHABITANTS    OF    SPAIN  —  OF    THE    UISRULE    OP 

WITIZA   THE   WICKED. 

Spain,  or  Iberia  as  it  was  called  in  ancient  days,  has  been  a 
conn  V  harassed  from  the  earliest  times  by  the  invader.  The 
Celts,  the  Greeks,  the  Phenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  by  turns 
or  simultaneously,  infringed  its  territories,  drove  the  native 
Il)t'rians  from  their  rightful  homes,  and  established  colonies 
and  founded  cities  in  the  land.  It  subsequently  fell  into  the 
all-grasping  power  of  Rome,  remaining  for  some  time  a  subju- 
gat  "l  pioviuce ;  and  when  that  gigantic  empire  crumbled  into 
pieces,  the  Suevi,  the  Alani,  and  the  Vandals,  those  barbarians 
of  the  north,  overran  and  ravaged  this  devoted  country,  and 
portioned  out  the  soil  among  them. 

Their  sway  was  not  of  long  duration.  In  the  fifth  century 
the  Goths,  who  were  then  the  allies  of  Rome,  undertook  the  re- 
couquest  of  Iberia,  and  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  struggle  of 
tliroe  years'  duration.  They  drove  before  them  the  barbarous 
hollies,  their  predecessors,  intermarried  and  incorporated  them- 
selves with  the  original  inhabitants,  and  founded  a  powerful  and 
splendid  empire,  comprising  the  Iberian  peninsula,  the  ancient 
Narboniiaise,  afterwards  called  Gallia  Gotica,  or  Gothic  Gaul, 
and  a  part  of  the  African  coast  called  Tingitania.     A  new 

<  Many  of  the  facts  in  this  lecend  are  taken  from  an  old  chroaicie,  written  lu  quaint 
and  antiquated  Spaniub,  and  prufoaslng  to  be  a  tran§lation  from  the  Arabian  chroiiiule 
of  the  Moor  KaHiti,  by  Mohammed,  a  MoHleni  writer,  and  Oil  I'erez,  a  SuaiiiHh  prieat. 
It  in  HuppoHed  to  be  a  piece  of  literary  moHaic  work,  made  up  from  botn  Spaninh  and 
Arabian  chroniciei) :  yet,  from  thid  work  niont  of  the  Spauiiih  bi«toriau!i  have  drawn  thall 
ptrllculai'i  i'«latlv(t  to  ihu  fortuneit  of  l)uii  Uuderick. 
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nation  was.  in  a  niamicr,  pnuliict'd  In-  this  iiiixtiuc  of  t|,(, 
(lotiis  and  ilxnians.  Sprung  from  a  union  of  WMnior  |•,■^.^,s 
I'l'aicd  and  nurtnivd  aniidsl  the  din  of  arms,  tlu- (iotiiic  Si);iii. 
i'lids,  if  tiii'3'  may  he  so  tcrnuyK  wore  a  warlike,  uiKinict,  yet 
hiiili-inindcMl  and  heroic  people.  Their  simple  and  ahstfinion^ 
habits,  their  contempt  for  toil  and  suHiiing,  and  their  luvi' of 
daring  enterprise,  titt.'d  them  for  a  soldier's  life.  So  addji'toj 
were  they  to  war  that,  when  they  had  no  external  fo<'s  to  con. 
tend  with,  the}'  fought  with  one  another;  and,  when  eiiunirod 
in  buttle,  says  an  old  chronicler,  the  very  thundris  and  Ijirht. 
nings  of  heaven  could  not  separate  them.* 

For  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  CJothic  power  remained  nn- 
shaken,  and  the  sceptre  was  wielded  by  tw(;nty-live  successive 
kings.  The  crown  was  elective,  in  a  council  of  palatines,  eoin- 
posed  of  the  bishops  and  nobles,  who,  while  they  swore  allegiiuiee 
to  the  newly-nuide  sovereign,  bound  him  by  a  recipnxMl  oalli 
to  be  faithful  to  his  trust.  Their  choice  was  made  from  iuiionir 
the  people,  subject  only  to  one  condition,  that  the  king  Oioiihl 
be  of  pure  (Jothic  blood.  Hut  though  the  crown  was  eloetivo 
in  principle,  it  gradually  became  hereditary  from  usage,  and 
the  power  of  the  sovereign  grew  to  be  almost  al)8oliite.  The 
king  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies;  the  wiiole  patron- 
age of  the  kingdom  was  in  his  hands;  he  suiinrioned  and 
dissolved  the  national  councils;  he  made  and  rev(»ke(l  hiws 
according  to  his  pleasure  ;  and,  having  ecclesiastical  suprem- 
acy, he  exercised  a  sway  even  over  the  consciences  of  his 
subjects. 

The  Goths,  at  the  time  of  their  inroad,  were  stout  adherents 
to  the  Arian  doctrines  ;  but  after  a  time  they  embraced  the 
Catholic  faith,  which  was  maintained  by  the  native  Spaniards 
free  from  many  of  the  gross  superstitions  of  the  church  ut 
Rome,  and  this  unity  of  faith  contributed  more  than  anv  tliinw 
else  to  blend  and  harmonize  the  two  races  into  one.  Tiie  bish- 
ops and  other  clergy  were  exemplary  in  their  lives,  and  aided 
to  promote  the  influence  of  the  laws  and  maintain  the  aiitiiority 
of  the  state.  The  fruits  of  leguiar  and  secure  government  were 
manifest  in  the  a<lvancement  of  agriculture.  *;onnnerce.  aii<l  the 
peaceful  arts;  and  in  the  increase  of  wealth,  of  luxury,  and  re- 
finement ;  but  there  was  a  gradual  decline  of  the  simple,  hardy, 
and  warlike  hal»iLs  that  had  distinguished  the  nation  in  its 
semi-barbarous  days. 


>  FlnriHii  de  Ocampo,   lib.   3,  c     12.      Juiili::,   A'uiuv.   Troy;.    Tump.    L.   44.     liledi, 
Crouica,  L,  2,  c.  3. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  Spain  when,  in  tho  year  of  Rorlemption 
701.  Witiza  wa.s  elected  to  the  Gothic  throne.  The  beginning 
of  his  reign  gave  promise  of  happy  days  to  Spain.  lie  redressed 
grievances,  moderated  the  tributes  of  his  subjects,  and  con- 
ducted himself  with  m^'gled  mildness  and  energy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws.  In  a  little  while,  however,  he  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  showed  himself  in  his  true  nature,  cruel  and 
luxurious. 

Two  of  his  n^latives,  sons  of  a  preceding  king,  awakened  his 
jralousy  for  the  security  of  his  throne.  One  of  them,  named 
i  ;u  ila,  duke  of  Cantabria,  he  put  to  death,  and  would  have  in- 
flicted the  same  fate  upon  his  son  Pelayo,  but  that  the  youth 
was  beyond  his  reach,  being  preserved  by  Providence  for  the 
future  salvation  of  Spain.  The  other  object  of  his  suspicion 
was  Theodofredo,  who  lived  retired  from  court.  The  violence 
of  Witiza  reached  him  even  in  his  retirement.  His  eyes  were 
put  out,  and  he  was  immured  within  a  castle  at  Cordova.  Rod- 
erick, the  youthful  son  of  Theodofredo,  escaped  to  Italy,  where 
he  received  i)rotection  from  the  Romans. 

Witiza,  now  considering  himself  secure  upon  the  throne, 
gave  the  reins  to  his  licentious  passions,  and  soon,  by  his 
tyranny  and  sensuality,  acquired  the  appellation  of  AVitiza 
the  Wicked.  Despising  the  old  Gothic  continence,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  example  of  the  sect  of  Mahomet,  which  suited  his 
lascivious  temi)erament,  he  indulged  in  a  plurality  of  wives 
and  concubines,  encouraging  his  subjects  to  do  the  same.  Nay, 
ho  even  sought  to  gain  the  sanction  of  the  church  to  his  ex- 
cesses, promulgating  a  law  by  which  the  clergy  were  released 
from  their  vows  of  celibacy,  and  permitted  to  marry  and  to 
entertain  paramours. 

The  sovereign  Pontiff  Constantine  threatened  to  depose  and 
excommunicate  him,  unless  he  abrogated  this  licentious  law ; 
hut  Witiza  set  him  at  defiance,  threatening,  lik'^  his  Gothic 
predecessor  Alaric,  to  assail  the  eternal  city  with  his  troops, 
and  make  Hi)oil  of  her  accumulated  treasures.^  "  Wj  will 
adorn  our  damsels,"  said  he,  -'with  the  jewels  of  Rome,  and 
replenish  our  coffers  from  the  mint  of  St.  Peter." 

Some  of  the  clergy  opposed  themselves  to  the  innovating 
si)irit  of  the  monarch,  and  endeavored  from  the  pulpits  to 
rally  the  jieople  to  the  pure  doctrines  of  their  faith  ;  but  they 
were  deposed  from  their  sacred  oflice,  and  banished  as  sedi- 
tious  mischief  makers.     The   church   of   Toledo  continued   re- 


•  Chron.de  I,utti>rniulo,  "oy.    Abarcn,  AnaloH  dc  .\n»pon  (ul  MuhomeU»rno,  Fol.  6). 
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fractory ;  the  archbishop  Sindaredo,  it  is  true,  was  disposed  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  but  tlic 
prebendaries  battled  intrepidly  against  the  new  laws  of  tho 
monarch,  and  stood  manfully  in  defence  of  their  vows  of  chas- 
tity. "  Since  the  church  of  Toledo  will  not  yiehl  itself  to  our 
will,"  said  Witiza,  "  it  shall  have  two  husbands."  So  sayiucr, 
he  appointed  his  own  brother  Oppas,  at  that  time  archbislioi) 
of  Seville,  to  take  a  seat  with  Sindaredo  in  the  episcopal  diair 
of  Toledo,  and  made  him  primate  of  Spain.  He  was  a  priest 
after  his  own  heart,  and  seconded  him  in  all  his  profligate  abuses. 

It  was  in  vain  the  denunciations  of  the  church  were  fulmi- 
nated from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter;  Witiza  threw  off  all  alle- 
giance to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  threatening  with  pain  of  death 
those  who  should  obey  the  papal  mandates.  "  We  will  suffer 
no  foreign  ecclesiastic,  with  tr.nle  crown,"  said  he,  "to  domi- 
neer over  our  dominions." 

The  Jews  had  been  banished  from  the  country  duriiifr  the 
preceding  reign,  but  V,  itiza  permitted  them  to  return,  ami 
even  bestowed  upon  their  synagogues  privileges  of  whic-h  he 
had  despoiled  the  churches.  The  children  of  Israel,  when  scat- 
tered throughout  the  earth  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  had  cur- 
ried with  them  into  other  lands  th<;  gainful  arcana  of  tratnc, 
and  were  especially  noted  as  opulent  money-changers  and 
curious  dealers  in  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones ;  on  this 
occasion,  therefore,  they  were  enabled,  it  is  said,  to  repay  tlie 
monarch  for  his  protection  by  bags  of  money,  and  caskets  of 
sparkling  gems,  the  rich  product  of  their  oriental  commerce. 

The  kingdom  at  this  time  enjoyed  external  peace,  but  there 
were  symptoms  of  internal  dis(;ontent.  Witiza  took  the  alarm  ; 
he  remembered  the  ancient  turbulence  of  the  nation,  and  its 
proneuess  to  internal  feuds.  Issuing  secret  orders,  therefore, 
in  all  directions,  he  dismantled  most  of  the  cities,  and  demol- 
ished the  castles  and  fortresses  that  might  serve  as  rallviiiii; 
points  for  the  factious.  He  disarmed  the  people  also,  and  con- 
verted the  weapons  of  war  into  the  implements  of  peace.  It 
seemed,  in  fact,  as  if  the  millennium  were  dawning  upon  uic 
land,  for  the  sword  was  beaten  into  a  ploughshare,  and  the 
spear  into  a  pruning-hook. 

While  thus  the  ancient  martial  fire  of  the  nation  was  extin- 
guished, its  morals  likewise  were  corrupted.  The  altars  were 
abandoned,  the  churches  closed,  wide  disorder  and  sensuality 
prevailed  throughout  the  land,  so  that,  according  to  the  old 
chroniclers,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  short  years,  "  Witiza 
the  Wicked  taught  all  Spain  to  sin." 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THK    RISE    OK    DON    RODKUICK  —  IIIS    COVKUNMENT. 

Wok  to  the  ruler  who  founds  his  hope  of  sway  on  tlie  weak- 
ness or  corruption  of  the  people.  The  very  ineasures  taken 
by  Witiza  to  perpetuate  his  power  insured  Ids  downfall. 
While  the  whole  nation,  under  his  licentious  rule,  was  sink- 
ing iuto  vice  and  effeminacy,  and  the  arm  of  war  was  unstrung, 
the  youthful  Roderick,  son  of  Theodofredo,  was  training  up 
for  action  in  the  stern  but  wholesome  school  of  adversity,  lie 
instructed  himself  in  the  use  of  arms ;  became  adroit  and  vig- 
orous by  varied  exercises ;  learned  to  despise  all  danger,  and 
inured  himself  to  hunger  and  watchfulness  and  the  rigor  of  the 
seasons. 

His  merits  and  misfortunes  procured  him  many  friends 
among  the  Romans  ;  and  when,  being  arrived  at  a  fitting  age, 
he  undertook  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  father  and  iiis  kin- 
dred, a  host  of  brave  and  hardy  soldiers  flocked  to  his  standard. 
Witii  these  he  made  his  sudden  appearance  in  Spain.  The 
friends  of  his  house  and  the  disaffected  of  all  classes  hastened 
to  join  him,  and  he  advanced  rapidly  and  without  opposition, 
through  an  unarmed  and  enervated  land. 

Witiza  saw  too  late  the  evil  he  had  brought  upon  himself. 
He  made  a  hasty  levy,  and  took  the  held  with  a  scantily 
equipped  and  undisciplined  host,  but  was  easily  routed  and 
made  prisoner,  and  the  whole  kingdom  submitted  to  Don 
Koilcrick. 

The  ancient  city  of  Toledo,  the  royal  residence  of  the  Gothic 
kings,  was  the  scene  of  high  festivity  and  solemn  ceremonial 
on  tlie  coionation  of  the  victor.  Whether  he  was  elected  to 
the  throne  according  to  the  (lothic  usage,  or  seized  it  by  the  right 
of  concpiest,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  historians,  but  all 
agree  that  the  nation  sul)mitte(l  cheerfully  to  his  sway,  and 
looked  forward  to  prosperity  and  happiness  under  their  newly 
eh'vated  monarch.  Ilis  apitearancc  and  character  seemed  to 
juslily  the  anticipation,  lie  was  in  tiie  splendor  of  youth,  and 
of  a  uiajestic  presence.  Ilis  soul  was  bold  and  daring,  and  ele- 
vated bv  h)rty  desires,  lie  had  a  sagacity  that  penetrated  the 
Ihoughts  of  men,  and  a  magnilicent  spirit  that  won  all  hearts. 
Siith  is  the  picture  which  an<"ient  writers  give  of  Don  Roderick, 
when,  with  all  the  stem  and  simple  virtues  unimpared,  which 
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he  had  acquired  in  adversity  and  exile,  nnd   (liislicd  wiili  the 
triumph  of  a  |»ious  revenge,  he  a.scended  tiu;  (Jolhic  liironc. 

Prosperity,  Ijowever,  is  the  real  touchstone  of  the  liiimau 
heart;  no  sooner  did  Roderick  find  himself  in  possession  of  [\^^> 
crown,  than  the  love  of  power  and  the  jealousy  of  rule  wore 
awakened  in  his  breast.  His  first  measure  was  against  Wiliza, 
who  was  brought  in  chains  into  his  presence.  Kodcrick  heliujd 
the  captive  monarch  with  an  uni)itying  eye,  remembering  oiiiy 
his  wrongs  and  cruelties  to  his  father.  "  Let  the  evils  iio  iius 
inflicted  on  others  be  visited  upon  his  own  head,"  said  iio; 
"as  he  did  unto  Theodofredo,  even  so  be  it  done  unto  liim." 
So  the  eyes  of  Witiza  were  put  out,  and  he  was  thrown  into 
the  same  dinigeon  at  Cordova  in  which  Theodofredo  had  hin- 
guished.  There  he  passed  the  brief  remnant  of  his  days  in 
perpetual  darkness,  a  prey  to  wretchedness  and  remorse. 

Roderick  now  cast  an  uneasy  and  suspicious  eye  upon  Evan 
and  Siseburto,  the  two  sons  of  Witiza.  Fearful  lest  they 
should  foment  some  secret  rebellion,  he  banished  tlieni  the 
kingdom.  They  took  refuge  in  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
Africa,  where  they  were  received  and  harbored  by  UiMinila, 
governor  ol"  Tangier,  out  of  gratitude  for  lavors  whicli  lie  had 
received  from  their  late  father.  There  they  remained,  to  lirood 
over  their  fallen  fortunes,  and  to  aid  in  working  out  tlie  hilurc 
woes  of  Si)ain. 

Their  uncle  Oppas,  bishop  of  Seville,  who  had  been  made 
co-partner,  by  Witiza,  in  the  archiepiscopal  chair  at  Toledo, 
would  have  likewise  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  the  king  ;  Imt 
he  was  a  man  of  consummate  art,  and  vast  exterior  sanctity, 
and  won  upon  the  good  graces  of  the  monarch.  lie  was  suf- 
fered, therefore,  to  retain  his  sacred  ollice  at  Seville  ;  but  the 
see  of  Toledo  was  given  in  charge  to  the  venerable  L'rbino  ;  and 
the  law  of  Witiza  was  revoked  that  dispensed  the  clergy  from 
their  vows  of  celibacy. 

The  jealousy  of  Roderick  for  the  security  of  his  crown  was 
soou  again  aroused,  and  his  measures  were  prompt  and  severe. 
Having  been  informed  that  the  govcirnors  of  certain  eastlrs 
and  fortresses  in  Castile  and  Andalusia  had  conspired  against 
him,  he  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  and  tlu!ir  stionghohli 
to  be  demolished.  He  now  went  on  to  imitate  the  peiiiicions 
policy  of  his  predecessor,  throwing  <lo\vii  walls  and  towt'is. 
disarming  the  people,  and  thus  incapacitating  tlieni  from  ic 
bcllion.  A  ft!W  citii'S  were  permitted  to  retain  their  foililici- 
tions,  but  these  were  intrusted  to  Alcaydes  in  whom  iie.  hmi 
es[)ecial  coulidence  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  was  Idi 
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(Ipfonroloss :  the  ntddes,  who  had  heon  roused  to  temporary 
iiuitdiood  durinjj;  the  recent  stir  of  war,  sunk  h;ick  into  the 
in^dori(>ns  slate  of  inaction  which  iiad  disirr.'iced  them  durin<» 
the  reijiu  of  VVitiza,  passinjr  their  time  in  fcastin«r  and  dancini; 
to  the  sound  of  loose  and  wanton  minstrelsy. '  It  was  seareidy 
possihle  to  rococjnize  in  these  idle  wassailers  and  soft  voluptu- 
aries the  descendants  of  the  stern  and  frugal  warriors  of  the 
frozen  north  ;  who  had  braved  tlood  and  mountain,  and  heat 
and  cold,  and  had  battled  their  way  to  empire  across  half  a 
world  in  arms. 

They  surrounded  their  youthful  monarch,  it  is  true,  with  a 
hlazc  of  military  pomp.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  splendor 
of  their  arms,  which  were  embossed  and  enamelled,  and  en- 
riched with  gold  and  jewels  and  curious  devices ;  nolliiiur 
could  be  more  gallant  and  glorious  than  their  array  ;  it  was 
all  plume  and  banner  and  silken  pageantry,  the  gorgeous 
trappings  for  tilt  and  toiu'ney  and  courtly  revel  but  the  iron 
soul  of  war  was  wanting. 

How  rare  it  is  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  misfortunes  of 
others.  With  the  fate  of  Witiza  full  before  his  eyes,  Don 
Koderiek  indulged  in  the  same  pei-nicious  errors,  and  was 
■Jooined,  in  like  manner,  to  i)re[)are  the  way  for  his  own  per- 
dition. 


CHAl»TER   III. 


OP  THK    LOVES   OF    ROUEIUCK    AND   THE   PRINCESS    ELYATA. 

As  yet  the  heart  of  Roderick,  occupied  by  the  sMuggles  of 
his  eaily  life,  by  warlike  entcirprises,  and  by  the  iiKiuietudi'S 
of  newly-gotten  power,  had  been  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
women;  but  in  the  present  voluptuous  calm,  the  amorous  pro- 
pensities of  his  nature  assumed  their  sway.  There  are  divers 
.accounts  of  the  youtiiful  beauty  who  fust  found  favor  in  his 
eyes,  and  was  elevated  by  him  to  the  throne.  We  follow  in  our 
legend  the  details  of  an  Arabian  chronicler."  authenticated  l)y 
a  S[)anish  poet.*  Let  those  who  dispute  our  facts,  produce 
hotter  authority  for  their  contradiction. 

Among  the  few  Ibrtitied  places  that  had  not  been  dismantled 


•  Miiriaim,  \\\A.  K»p.  I..  R,  c.  21. 

»  I'lTiiiilii  do  I'lHiiiiua,  |)()i-  AbulcuBim  Tarif  Aboiilariquc,  lib.  1. 

■>  ljt>i)i.  (If  X'l'u'.i. 
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by  Don  noderick,  was  the  ancient  city  of  Denia,  silimtod  on 
tiie  Mediterranean  coast,  and  defended  on  a  roek-built  etis'le 
that  overlooked  the  Hea. 

The  Alcayde  of  the  eastle,  with  many  of  the  people  of  Deiiia, 
was  one  day  on  his  knees  in  the  chapel,  imploring  the  Virgin 
to  allay  a  tempest  which  was  strewing  the  coast  with  wrecks, 
when  a  sentinel  brought  word  that  a  Moorish  cruiser  was  stiuid- 
ing  for  the  land.  The  Alcayde  gave  orders  to  ring  the  ahum 
bells,  light  signal  fires  on  the  hill  tops,  and  rouse  the  country, 
for  the  coast  was  subject  to  cruel  maraudings  from  the  IJarbary 
cruisers. 

In  a  little  while  the  horsemen  of  the  neighborhood  were 
seen  pricking  along  the  beach,  armed  with  such  weapons  as 
tiiey  could  find,  and  the  Alcayde  and  his  scanty  garrison  de- 
seeuded  from  the  hill.  In  the  mean  time  the  Moorish  bark  came 
rolling  and  pitching  towards  the  land.  As  it  drew  near,  the 
rich  carving  and  gilding  with  which  it  was  decorated,  its  silkou 
bandaroles  and  banks  of  crimson  oars,  showed  it  to  be  no  war- 
like vessel,  but  a  sumptuous  galiot  destined  for  state  and  cere- 
mony. It  bore  the  marks  of  the  tempest ;  the  masts  were 
broken,  the  oars  shattered,  and  fragments  of  snowy  sails  aud 
silken  awnings  were  fluttering  in  the  blast. 

As  the  galiot  grounded  upon  the  sand,  the  impatient  rabble 
rushed  into  the  surf  to  capture  and  nake  spoil ;  but  were  awed 
into  admiration  and  respect  by  the  appearance  of  the  illustrious 
company  on  board.  There  were  Moors  of  both  sexes  sumptu- 
ously arrayed,  and  adorned  with  precious  jewels,  bearing  the 
(It^nieanor  of  persons  of  lofty  rank.  Among  them  shone  con- 
spicuous a  youthful  beauty,  magnificently  attired,  to  whom  all 
seemed  to  pay  reverence. 

Several  of  the  Moors  surrounded  her  with  drawn  swords, 
threatening  death  to  any  that  approached  ;  others  si)r:ing  from 
the  barl:,  and  throwing  themselves  on  their  knees  bi'fore  the 
Alcayde,  implored  him,  l)y  his  honor  and  courtesy  as  a  knight, 
to  protect  a  royal  virgin  from  injury  and  insult. 

''  You  beiiold  before  you,"  said  they,  "  the  only  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Algiers,  the  betrothed  bride  of  the  son  of  the  king 
of  Tunis.  We  were  conducting  her  to  the  court  of  her  e\'[)eet- 
ing  bridi'grooin,  when  a  tempest  drove  us  from  our  course,  and 
eonipeilcd  us  to  take  refuge  on  your  coast.  He  not  more  cruel 
than  the  tempest,  but  deal  nobly  with  that  which  even  sea  and 
storm  have  spared." 

The  Alc:i3'de  listened  to  their  prayers.  He  conducted  llie 
princess  aud  h^r  train  to  the  castle,  where  every  honor  due  to 
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her  rank  was  paid  her.  Some  of  her  ancient  attendants  inter- 
ceded for  her  lirwration,  promising  countless  sums  to  be  paid 
by  hpr  father  for  her  ransom  ;  but  the  Alcay«le  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  their  golden  offers.  ''  She  is  a  royal  captive,"  said 
he ;  "  it  belongs  to  my  sovereign  ulone  to  dispose  of  her."  Af- 
ter she  had  reposed,  therefore,  for  some  days  at  the  castle,  and 
recovered  from  the  fatigue  and  terror  of  the  seas,  he  caused 
her  to  be  conducted,  with  all  her  train,  in  magnificent  state  to 
the  court  of  Don  Uoderick. 

The  beautiful  Elyata '  entered  Toledo  more  like  a  triumphant 
sovereign  than  a  captive.  A  chosen  band  of  Christian  horse- 
men, splendidly  armed,  appeared  to  wait  upon  her  as  a  mere 
guard  of  honor.  She  was  surrounded  by  the  Moorish  damsels 
of  her  train,  and  followed  by  her  own  Moslem  guards,  all  at- 
tired with  the  magnificence  that  had  been  intended  to  grace  her 
arrival  at  the  court  of  Tunis.  The  princess  was  arrayed  in 
bridal  robes,  woven  in  the  most  costly  looms  of  the  orient; 
her  diadem  sparkled  with  diamonds,  and  was  decorated  with  the 
rarest  plumes  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  and  even  the  silken  trap- 
pings of  her  palfrey,  v/hich  swept  the  ground,  were  covered 
witli  pearls  and  precious  stones.  As  this  brilliant  cavalcade 
crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Tagus,  all  Toledo  poured  forth  to  be- 
hold it,  and  nothing  was  heard  throughout  the  city  but  praises 
of  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  princess  of  Algiers.  King  Rod- 
erick came  forth,  attended  by  the  chivalry  of  his  court,  to 
receive  the  royal  captive.  His  recen*  voluptuous  life  had  dis- 
posed him  for  tender  and  amorous  affections,  and  at  the  first 
siglit  of  the  beautiful  Elyata  he  was  enraptured  with  her  charms. 
Seeing  her  face  clouded  with  sorrow  and  anxiety,  he  soothed 
her  with  gentle  and  courteous  won  s,  and  conducting  her  to 
a  royal  jjalacc,  "Behold,"  said  he,  "  thy  habitation,  where 
no  one  shall  molest  thee  ;  consider  thyself  at  home  in  the  man- 
sion of  thy  father,  and  dispose  of  any  thing  according  to  thy 
will." 

Here  the  princess  passed  her  time,  with  the  female  attend- 
ants who  had  accompanied  her  from  Algiers ;  and  no  one  but 
the  king  was  permitted  to  visit  her,  who  dally  became  more  and 
more  enamoured  of  his  lovely  captive,  and  sought  by  tender 
assiduity  to  gain  her  affections.  The  distress  of  the  priucess 
ut  her  captivity  was  soothed  by  this  gentle  treatment.  She  was 
of  an  age  when  sorrow  cannot  long  hold  sway  over  the  heart. 
Accompanied  by  her  youthful  attendants,  she  ranged  the  spa- 
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oioiis  aimitniontH  of  tlio  piiliirc,  niid  Mportod  .'unoiiv;  tin-  jj;iovi«» 
tirxl  alleys  of  its  jjjnnUMiH.  Kvcry  (lay  the  r('iiuMnl)i:iiic(' of  tlit> 
puU'iiml  home  fjn^w  less  mid  less  piiinfiil,  and  the  kiii^  lircam,. 
more  and  more  amial)h'  in  her  eyes;  uud  wlien,  ut  h-iij^th.  h(> 
offered  to  share  his  heart  and  throne  witli  lier,  she  listened  will; 
downeaut  looks  and  kindling  blushes,  but  with  an  air  of  n  ^ig' 
nation. 

One  obstacle  reinainecl  to  the  complete  fruition  of  the  nion. 
arch's  wishes,  and  this  was  the  religion  of  the  priiKiess.  {{od. 
erick  forthwith  en)ployed  the  arehbishop  of  Toledo  to  instruct 
the  beautiful  Klyata  in  the  mj'sterics  of  the  Ohrislian  faith. 
The  female  intellect  is  (puck  in  pcrceivinj;  the  merits  of  new 
doctrines;  the  arehbishop,  therefore,  soon  succet  led  in  con. 
verting,  not  merely  the  princess,  but  most  of  her  attciidanis. 
and  a  day  was  appointed  for  their  public  baptism.  The  cere- 
mony  was  performed  with  great  pomp  and  soU'innity,  in  ilio 
|)resence  of  all  the  nobility  anil  chivalry  of  the  court..  'I'lio 
princess  and  her  damsi'ls,  clad  in  white,  walke<l  on  ftjot  to  tlii> 
cathedral,  while  lunnerons  beautiful  children,  arrayed  as  aii<itls, 
strewed  their  i)ath  with  flowers;  and  the  ar<'hl>isliop  uicctiiii^ 
thein  at  the  portal,  received  then),  as  it  were,  into  the  boscjin  of 
the  church.  The  princess  aband(jneil  hei  Moorish  appellation  of 
Klyata,  and  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Kxilona,  by  which 
she  was  thenceforth  called,  and  has  generally  been  known  in 
history. 

The  nuptials  of  Roderick  and  the  beautiful  convert  took  placo 
shortly  afterwards,  and  were  celebrated  will)  great  njagniliccnce. 
There  were  jousts,  and  tourneys,  and  baiujuets,  anil  other  re- 
joicings, whicii  liisted  twenty  days,  and  were  attended  by  llio 
principal  nobles  from  all  parts  of  .Spain.  After  these  were 
over,  such  of  the  attendants  of  the  princess  as  refused  to  em- 
brace Christianity,  and  desired  to  return  to  Africa,  were  dis- 
Jiiissed  with  munillcent  presents  ;  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to 
llu!  king  of  Algiers,  to  inform  him  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  to  proffer  him  the  friendship  of  King  Roderick.* 


'\ 


•  "  C'omo  esta  Infuiila  tira  iniiy  hermoHU,  y  el  Iley  (Don  KodrlgoJ  dlHpuoHtu  y  j;i'iilil 
hombre,  cntro  por  medio  el  amor  y  aticioii,  y  junto  eon  el  reuiilo  con  que  la  nvlu  man 
dudo  hunpi*dar  y  Mrvir  ful  cauoa  (|Ue  el  ley  perHiiatlio  esta  Infanta,  que  hI  «e  turnava  a  hu 
ley  de  vlirlBtiatio  la  tumaria  por  niiikfer,  y  (|iie  la  liaiia  Hefiora  ilc  cim  KeynoM.  Con  eola 
|)er8UiiBion  vlla  foe  contenlu,  y  aviendo-<e  vuullu  chiUtlaiJU,  ne  cbhu  con  ella,  y  He  cej. 
cbrarun  bud  bodan  cou  uiuctuM  uenlMiy  reguzijixi,  cuuiuvrit  ruzuu."  —  Abuluuiiiui,  (Juuq'ril 
Ue  Kcuan.  cap.  'i. 
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CnAITKU   IV. 

OF    COINT    JULIAN. 

Fon  a  timo  Don  Roderick  lived  liuppily  with  his  yomic;  and 
u-aiitifiil  (lueeii,  iiiid  Toledo  wsih  the  seat  of  festivity  and  splen- 
dor. The  priiicipid  nobles  ihroujihout  tlu;  kiiijjjdoin  repaired  to 
his  court  to  puy  him  h((ii:i<j;e,  and  to  receive  his  coiiiinands  ; 
and  none  were  more  devoted  in  their  revereiici!  lluin  those  who 
were  obnoxious  to  suspicion  .loni  tlu'ir  eonueetion  with  the  hvLo 
kinj,'. 

Amon^j;  the  foremost  of  these  was  Count  Julian,  a  man  dos« 
tined  to  be  infamously  renowned  in  the  dark  story  of  his  coun- 
try's woes,     lie  was  of  one  of  the  proudest  (lothic  families, 
lord  of  C'onsuej^raand  Al<!;eziras,  and  connected  by  marriage  with 
Witiza  and  the   Bishop  Oppas  ;  his  wife,  the  Countess  Fran- 
dina,  being  their  sister.     In  consequence  of  this  connection, 
and  of  his  own  merits,  hi;  had  enjoyed  the  highest  dignities  and 
commands,  being  one  of  the  Kspatorios,  or  royal  sword-bear- 
ers ;  an  otlice  of  the  greatest  conlidence  about   the  [)er8on  of 
the  sovereign.*      He  had,  moreover,  been  intrusted  with  tho 
military  government  of  tho  Si)anish  possessions  on  the  African 
coast  of  the  strait,  which  at  that  time  wen;  threatenecl  by  tli3 
Arabs  of  tlie  Fast,  the  followers  of  iMahom(;t,  who  were  advan- 
cing their  victorious  standard  to  the  extremity  of  Western 
Africa.     Count  .Julian  established  his  seat  of  government  at 
Ccuta,  the  frontier  bulwark  and  one  of  the  far-fain(;(l  gates  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.     Here  he   boldly  faced,  and  lield  iu 
cheek,  the  torrent  of  Moslem  invasion. 

Don  .1  ulian  was  a  man  of  an  active,  but  irregular  genius,  and  a 
graspMig  ambition  ;  bo  had  a  love  for  power  and  grandeur,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  his  haughty  countess ;  and  they  could 
ill  brook  the  d()\\nfall  of  their  house  as  threatened  l)y  the  fato 
of  Witiza.  They  had  hastened,  therefore,  to  p'U*  their  court  to 
the  newly  elevated  mcmarch,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  lidelity 
to  his  interests. 

Hoderick  was  readily  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  Count 
Julian  ;  he  was  aware  of  his  merits  as  a  soldier  and  a  governc", 

•  (,'()n<lc«  Kni)aliirli)H;  ro  onllfil  from  tlic  ilniwn  swordu  of  nin)ile  hIzc  iiiiil  tiroailtb 
Willi  wlllrli  ihcy  k<'|)t  Kliard  in  llio  aulc cliarnln  ih  of  Ulc  (iollilc  kins;-'-  ConiiM  Snatliail- 
oriiiii  cii-l,  duiii  I'nipi.nr*  \ll■^:\•^  I'liil'.-.i  •;  lliinccl  I'loiioKi.iUu.i  ium  aiiju'lialuiu  cx 
iiiMi  '.      I'aw'.  i'uul.  d«  UUiv.  Uutli. 
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aiirl  contir.upd  him  in  his  important  command  :  honoring  hinj 
with  m:iny  other  markis  of  implicit  confidenc'e.  ("ount  Julian 
s()ii<;lit  to  oonlirm  this  conlldcnec  by  ovi-ry  proof  of  devotion. 
It  was  a  cnstom  among  the  Goths  to  ivnv  many  of  the  ohiUhen 
of  the  most  illiistrions  families  in  the  royal  household.  They 
served  as  pages  to  the  king,  and  handmaids  and  ladies  of  honor 
to  the  queen,  and  were  instrncted  in  all  manner  of  aceo)U[)li.sh- 
ments  befitting  their  gentle  blood.  When  about  to  depart  for 
Ceuta,  to  resume  his  command,  Don  Julian  brought  his  dau<rh- 
ter  Florinda  to  present  her  to  the  sovereigns.  She  was  a  beau- 
tiful virgin  that  had  not  as  yet  attained  to  womanhood.  "  I 
confide  her  to  your  protection,"  said  he  to  the  king,  to  be 
unto  her  as  a  father ;  and  to  have  her  trained  in  the  paths  of 
vntue.  I  can  leave  with  you  no  doarer  p'cdge  of  my  loyalty." 
King  Roderick  received  the  timid  and  blushing  maiden  into 
his  paternal  care ;  pro-nising  to  watch  over  her  hai)piness  with 
a  parent's  eye.  and  that  she  should  be  enrolled  among  the  most 
cherished  attendants  of  the  queen.  With  this  assurance  of  the 
welfare  of  his  child,  Count  Julian  departed,  well  pleased,  for 
his  government  at  Ceutu'. 
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The  beautiful  daughter  of  Count  Julian  was  received  with 
great  favor  by  the  C^ueen  Kxilona  and  admitted  among  the 
ncible  damsels  that  attended  upon  her  person.  Here  she  lived 
in  honor  and  apparent  security,  and  surrounded  by  iimoeeut 
delights.  To  gratify  his  queeis  Don  Koderick  had  built  for  her 
rural  recreation  a  palace  witii(»Mt  the  walls  of  Tohtlo,  on  the 
banks  of  thcTagus.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  garden,  adorned 
after  the  luxurious  style  of  the  East.  The  air  was  perfuniod 
by  fragrant  shrubs  and  (lowers  ;  the  gioves  resounded  with  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  while  the  gush  of  fountains  and  water- 
falls, and  the  distant  murmur  of  the  Tagus,  made  it  a  delight- 
ful retreat  during  the  sultry  days  of  summer.  The  charm  of 
perfect  privacy  also  reigned  throughout  the  place,  for  the  gar- 
den walls  were  high,  and  nunuirous  guards  kept  watch  without 
to  protect  it  froui  all  intrusion. 

1m  this  delicious  abode,  more  befitting  an  oriental  vohiptuary 
thuu  u  (jlothic  king,  Don  Uoderick  wa;^  uccULilomed  'u  while 
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away  much  of  that  time  which  should  have  lieon  devoted  to 
the  "toilsome  cares  of  government.  The  very  security  and 
peace  which  he  had  produced  throughout  his  dominions  l)y 
his  precautions  to  abolish  the  means  and  habitudes  of  war, 
had  effected  a  disastrous  change  in  his  character.  The  hardy 
and  heroic  qualities  which  had  conducted  him  to  the  throne, 
were  softened  in  the  lap  of  indulgence.  SiuTonndcd  by  the 
pleasures  of  an  idle  and  efTeminate  court,  and  beguiled  by  the 
example  of  his  degenerate  nol)les,  he  gave  way  to  a  ftital  sen- 
suality that  had  lain  dormant  in  his  nature  during  the  virtu- 
ous days  of  his  adversity.  Tlie  mere  love  of  female  beauty 
had  lirst  enamoured  him  of  Exilona,  and  the  same  passion, 
fostered  by  voluptuous  idleness,  now  betrayed  him  into  the 
commission  of  an  act  fatal  to  himself  and  Spain.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  story  of  his  error  as  gathered  from  an  old  chronicle 
and  legend. 

In  a  remote  part  of  the  palace  was  an  apartment  devoted  to 
the  queiMi.  Jt  was  like  an  eastern  harem,  shut  up  from  the 
foot  of  man,  and  where  the  king  himself  but  rarely  entered. 
It  had  its  own  courts,  and  gardens,  and  fountains,  where  the 
queen  was  wont  to  recreate  herself  with  her  damsels,  as  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the  jealous  privacy  of  her  father's 
palace. 

One  sultry  day,  the  king,  instead  of  taking  his  siesta,  or 
mid-day  slumber,  repaired  to  this  apartment  to  seek  the 
society  of  the  (lueen.  In  passing  through  a  small  oratory, 
he  was  drawn  liy  the  sound  of  female  voices  to  a  casement 
overhung  with  myrtles  and  jessamines.  It  looked  into  an 
interior  garden  or  court,  set  out  with  orange-trees,  in  the 
mitlst  of  which  was  a  marble  fountain,  surrounded  by  a  grassy 
bank,  enami'lled  with  llowers. 

It  was  the  high  noontide  of  a  summer  day,  when,  in  sultry 
Spain,  the  landscape  trembles  to  the  eye,  and  all  nature  seeks 
repose,  except  the  grasshopper,  that  pipes  his  lulling  note  to 
the  herdsman  as  he  sleeps  beneath  the  shade. 

Around  the  fountain  were  several  of  the  damsels  of  the 
queen,  who,  coulideut  of  the  sacred  privacy  of  the  place,  were 
yielding  in  that  cool  retreat  to  the  indulgence  prompted  by  the 
season  and  the  hour.  Some  lay  asleep  on  the  tlowery  bank ; 
others  sat  on  the  margin  of  the  foimtain,  talking  and  laughing, 
as  they  bathed  their  feet  in  its  limi)id  waters,  and  King  Rod- 
erick belu'ld  delicate  limbs  sliining  through  the  wave,  that  might 
rival  tlu'  marble  in  whiteness. 

Amouy;  the  damsels  was  ouo  who  had  come  from  the  liarbarj 
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coast  with  tlic  (lucon.  Ilor  (,om[»loxion  liad  the  dark  tinge  (,\ 
Mauritania,  but  it  was  dear  and  transparent,  and  the  docp  licii 
rose  bliislied  tliroii<i;li  the  lovely  brown.  Iler  eyes  were  hliick 
and  full  of  tire,  and  Hashed  from  under  long  silken  eyelasln's. 

A  sportive  coi  arose  among  the  maidens  as  to  the  com- 

parative beauty  of  tne  Spanish  and  Moorish  forms  ;  but  the 
Mauritanian  damsel  revealed  limbs  of  voluptuous  synimL'try 
that  seemeil  to  def}'  all  rivalry. 

The  Spanish  beauties  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  tlie 
contest,  wh'Mi  they  bethought  themselves  of  the  young  Klo- 
rinda,  the  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  who  lay  on  the  grassy 
bank,  abandoned  to  a  summer  slumber.  The  soft  glow  of 
youth  and  health  mantled  on  her  cheek  ;  her  fringed  eyelaslios 
scarcely  covered  their  sleeping  orl)s ;  her  moist  and  rul)y  lips 
were  slightly  parted,  just  revealing  a  gleam  of  her  ivory  leclh, 
while  her  innocent  bosom  rose  and  fell  beneath  her  bodice, 
like  the  gentle  swelling  and  sinking  of  a  trancpiil  sea.  There 
was  a  breathing  tenderness  and  beauty  in  the  slee[)ing  virgin, 
that  seemed  to  send  forth  sweetness  like  the  flowers  aroimd 
her. 

"  Behold,"  cried  her  companions  cxultingly,  "  the  chanii)iou 
of  Spanish  beauty  !  " 

In  their  playful  eagerness  they  half  disrobed  the  innocent 
Florinda  l;efore  she  was  aware.  She  awoke  in  time,  however, 
lo  escape  from  their  busy  hands  ;  but  enoi.igh  of  her  clianns 
jjad  been  revealed  to  convince  the  monarcli  that  they  were 
not  to  be  rivalled  by  the  rarest  beauties  of  Mauritania. 

''"'rom  this  day  the  heart  of  Roderick  was  inflamed  with  a 
fatal  passion,  lie  gazed  on  the  beautiful  Klorinda  with  fervid 
desire,  and  sought  to  read  in  her  looks  whetlier  there  was 
levity  or  wantonness  in  her  bosom  ;  l)ut  the  eye  of  the  damsel 
ever  sunk  bi'iieatli  his  gaze,  and  remained  bent  on  the  earth  in 
virgin  modesty. 

It  was  in  vain  he  called  to  mind  the  sacred  trust  reposed 
in  him  l)y  Count  .lulinn,  and  the  promise  he  had  given  to 
watch  over  his  daughter  with  paternal  care ;  his  heart  was 
vitiated  by  sensual  indulgence,  and  the  consciousness  of  i)ower 
had  rendered  him  sellish  in  his  gratilications. 

Bi'ing  one  evening  in  the  garden  where  the  queen  was  divert- 
ing herself  wi'.,h  her  damsels,  and  coming  to  the  fountain  where 
lie  had  beheld  the  innocent  maidens  at  tlieir  spoil,  he  could  i:') 
longt'r  restrain  the  passion  that  raged  within  his  i»reast.  Seat- 
ing hiin.Mir  l)esid(^  tiie  fountain,  he  called  Florinda  to  liiiii  U) 
draw  forth  a  tiioru  which  had  pierced  '-is  hand.      The  muideu 
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kncH  at  hia  feet,  to  examine  his  hand,  and  the  toucli  of  her 
slender  fingers  thrilled  through  his  veins.  As  slie  knelt,  too, 
her  anil)er  locks  fell  in  rich  ringlets  al)()ut  her  betuitiful  head] 
her  innocent  bosom  palpitated  beneath  the  crimson  bodice,  and 
her  timid  blushes  increased  the  effulgence  of  her  charms. 

Having  examined  the  monarch's  hand  in  vain,  she  looked  up 
in  his  face  with  artless  perplexity. 

"Senor,"  said  she,  "I  can  find  no  thorn,  nor  any  sign  of 
wound." 

Don  Roderick  grasped  tier  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart. 
"  It  is  here,  lovely  Florinda  !  "  said  he.  '•  It  is  here  !  and  thou 
alone  canst  pluck  it  forth  !  " 

"  My  lord  !  "  exclaimed  the  blushing  and  astonished  maiden. 

"  Florinda!  "  said  Don  Roderick,  '*  dost  thou  love  me?" 

"■  Scnor,"  said  she,  'Mny  father  taught  me  to  love  and 
reverence  you.  He  confided  me  to  your  care  as  one  who 
would  be  as  a  parent  to  me,  when  he  should  be  far  distant, 
serving  your  majesty  with  life  and  loyalty.  iMay  God  incline 
ycjur  majesty  ever  to  protect  me  as  a  father."  So  saying,  the 
maiden  dropped  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  continued  kneel- 
ing :  but  her  countenance  had  become  deadly  pale,  and  as  she 
knelt  she  trembled. 

"Florinda,"  said  the  king,  "cither  thou  dost  not,  or  thou 
wilt  not  understand  me.  I  wouhl  have  thee  love  me,  not  as  a 
father,  nor  as  a  monarch,  but  as  one  who  adores  thee.  Why 
dost  thou  start?  No  one  shall  know  our  loves  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  love  of  a  monarch  inflicts  no  degradation  like  the  love  of 
a  common  man  —  riciies  and  honors  attend  upon  it.  I  will 
advance  thee  to  rank  and  dignity,  and  place  thee  above  the 
proudest  females  of  my  court.  Thy  father,  too,  shall  be  more 
exalted  and  endowed  than  any  noble  in  my  realm." 

The  soft  eye  of  Florinda  kindled  at  these  words.  "  Senor," 
said  she,  "  the  line  I  spring  from  can  receive  no  dignity  b}' 
means  so  vile  ;  and  my  father  would  rather  die  than  purchase 
rank  and  power  by  the  dishonor  of  his  child.  liut  1  see," 
continued  she,  "  that  your  majesty  speaks  in  this  manner 
only  to  try  me.  You  may  have  thought  me  light  and  simple, 
and  unworthy  to  attend  upon  the  queen.  1  pray  your  majesty 
to  pardon  me,  that  I  have  taken  your  i)leasantry  in  such 
serious  part." 

in  this  way  the  agitated  maiden  sought  to  evade  the  addresses 
of  the  monarch,  but  still  her  cheek  was  blanched,  and  her  lip 
iiuivered  as  she  spake 
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ruin  seize  me,"  cried  he,  "  if  I  speak  to  prove  thee.     My  heart 
my  kingdom,  are  at  thy  command.     Only  he  mine,  mikI   tliou 
shalt  rule  ahsolute  mistress  of  myself  and  mv  (h^niains." 

The  damsel  rose  from  the  earth  where  she  iiad  hitlu'ito 
knelt,  and  her  wliole  countenance  glowed  wilh  virt!iiius  in- 
dignation. "  My  lord,"  said  she,  '"  I  am  your  suhji'ct,  and  in 
your  power ;  take  my  life  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  hut  noUiiiKf 
shall  tempt  mc  to  commit  a  crime  which  would  he  livason  to 
the  queen,  disgrace  to  my  father,  agony  to  my  mother,  luii 
perdition  to  myself."  With  these  words  she  left  the  garden, 
and  the  king,  for  the  moment,  was  too  much  awed  by  her 
iiul'gnant  virtue  to  oppose  her  departure. 

We  shall  pass  briefly  over  the  succeeding  events  of  the  story 
of  Florinda,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  sung  hy 
chronicler  and  bard:  for  the  sober  page  of  history  sin )uld  he 
carefully  chastened  from  all  scenes  that  might  in  (lame  a  wan- 
ton imagination, — leaving  them  to  poems  and  romances,  and 
such  like  highly  seasoned  works  of  fantasy  and  recrealioii. 

Let  it  siillice  to  say,  that  Don  Koderick  pursui'd  his  suit  to 
the  beauliful  Florinda,  his  i)assion  l)eing  more  and  more  in- 
flamed by  the  resistance  of  the  virtuous  damsel.  At  lengUi, 
forgetting  what  was  due  to  helpless  beauty,  to  his  own  lu)n(jr 
as  a  knight,  and  his  word  as  a  sovereign,  he  triumphed  over 
her  weakness  by  base  and  unmanly  violence. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  who  allirm  that  the  hapless  Flo- 
rinda lent  a  yielding  ear  to  the  solicitations  of  the  monarch, 
and  her  name  has  been  treated  with  opprobrium  in  several  of 
the  ancient  chronicles  and  legendary  ballads  that  have  trans- 
mitted, from  generation  to  generation,  the  story  of  the  woes  of 
Spain.  In  very  truth,  however,  she  appears  to  have  bicn  a 
guiltless  victim,  resisting,  as  far  as  helpless  female  could  resist, 
the  arts  and  intrigues  of  a  powerful  monaich,  win?  had  luniglil 
to  check  the  indulgence  of  his  will,  and  lu'wailing  iier  di^graee 
with  a  poignancy  that  shows  how  dearly  she  hail  prized  lur 
honor. 

In  the  first  paroxysm  of  her  grief  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her 
father,  blotted  with  her  tears  anil  almost  incoherent  from  Iht 
agitation.  "Would  to  (iod,  my  father,"  said  she,  "tiiat  tho 
earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  me  ere  I  had  been  riMhicid  to 
write  these  lines.  1  blush  to  tell  thee,  what  it  is  not  |ir<»|K  • 
to  conceal.  Alas,  my  fatluu- !  thou  hast  intrusti'd  thy  laiiih  lo 
the  guardianship  of  the  lion.  Thy  daughter  has  Ihiii  disluMi- 
ored,  tlie  royal  cradk'  of  the  (ioths  polhili'd,  and  oiu'  liuraue 
insulted    and  disgraceil.     Hasten,   my  fathiir,  to    rescue  your 
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child  from  the  power  of  the  spoiler,  and  to  vindicate  the  honor 
of  your  house." 

When  Florinda  had  written  these  lines,  she  summoned  a 
youthful  esquire,  who  had  been  a  page  in  the  service  of  her 
father.  "  Saddle  thy  steed,"  srid  she,  ''  and  if  thou  dost  aspire 
to  knightly  honor,  or  hope  for  lady's  grace  ;  if  thou  hast  fealty 
for  thy  lord,  or  devoiion  to  his  daughter,  speed  swiftly  upon 
my  errand.  Rest  not,  halt  not,  spare  not  tlu/spnr,  but  lue  thee 
day  and  night  until  thou  reach  the  sea;  take  the  lirst  bark, 
ami  haste  with  sail  and  oar  to  Ceuta,  nor  pause  until  thou  give 
this  letter  to  the  count  my  father."  The  youth  put  the  letter 
in  his  bosom.  "Trust  me,  iady,"  said  he,  '•  1  will  neither 
halt,  nor  turn  aside,  nor  cast  a  look  behind,  until  I  rcaeli  Count 
Julian."  He  mounted  his  fleet  steed,  sped  his  way  across 
the  bridge,  and  soon  left  behind  him  the  verdant  valley  of  the 
Tagus. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DON    RODERICK   RECEIVES    AN    EXTRAORDINVKY    EMBASSY. 

The  heart  of  Don  Roderick  was  not  so  depraved  by  sensual- 
ity, but  that  the  wrong  he  had  been  guilty  of  toward  the  inno- 
cent Florinda,  and  the  disgrace  he  had  inflicted  on  her  house, 
weighed  heavy  on  his  spirits,  and  a  cloud  begau  to  gather  on  his 
once  clear  and  uu wrinkled  brow. 

Heaven,  at  this  time,  say  the  old  Spanish  chronicles,  per 
mitted  a  marvellous  intimation  of  the  wrath  with  which  it 
intended  to  visit  the  monarch  and  his  people,  in  {)unihhment 
of  their  sins ;  nor  are  we,  say  the  same  orthodox  writers,  to 
startle  and  withhold  our  faith  when  we  meet  in  the  page  of  dis- 
creet and  sober  history  with  these  signs  and  portents,  which 
transcend  the  probabilities  of  ordinary  life  ;  for  the  ri!vohitions 
of  empires  and  the  downfall  of  mighty  kings  are  awful  events, 
that  shake  the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  world,  and  are  often 
announced  by  forerunning  marvels  and  i)rodigious  omens. 

With  such  like  cautious  preliminaries  do  the  wary  but  credu- 
lous historiographers  of  yore  usher  in  a  marvellous  event  of 
prophecy  aud  enchantment,  linked  in  aneienv  '^tory  with  the 
fortunes  of  Don  Roderick,  but  which  iiiodeni  doni.l;'rs  would 
fain  hold  up  as  an  apoery|)hal  tradition  of  Ai:il>i:iii  oii;!;iii. 

Now,  so  it  happened,  according  to  the  legend,  Iluit  about  this 
time,  as  King  lioderick  was  seated  one  dar  ou  his  LuiuLi*'.,  sur- 
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rounded  by  his  nobles,  in  the  ancient  city  of  Toledo,  two  men 
of  venerable  appearance  entered  the  hall  of  uiidiencf.  Tlioir 
snowy  beards  descended  to  their  breasts,  and  their  iirav  hjiiin 
were  bound  with  ivy.  They  were  arrayed  in  white  .garments 
of  foreign  or  anti(juated  fashion,  which  t^wept  the  ground,  and 
were  cinctured  with  girdles,  wrou<;ht  with  the  sigii-^  of  tlie 
zodiac  from  which  were  suspended  eiiormous  bunches  of  keys 
of  every  variety'  of  form.  Having  approached  tlie  throne  and 
made  obeisance :  "Know,  (>  king."  said  one  of  the  uki  men, 
"that  in  days  of  yore,  when  Hercules  of  Libya,  surnunifd  liio 
Strong,  had  set  up  his  pillars  at  the  ocean  strait,  he  creeled  a 
tower  near  to  this  ancient  city  of  Toledo.  He  built  it  nf  [)io- 
digious  strength,  and  linished  it  with  magic  art.  shuttiiiu-  up 
within  it  a  fearful  secret,  never  to  bi'  penetrated  witlioiii  peril 
and  disaster.  To  protect  this  terrible  mystery  he  closed  the 
entrance  to  the  edilice  witli  ;i  ponderous  door  of  iron,  secuirod 
by  a  great  lock  of  steel,  and  he  left  a  couiin:uid  that  every 
king  who  should  succeed  him  siiould  add  anotlier  lock  to  the 
portal  ;  denouncing  woe  and  destruction  on  him  who  should 
eventually  unfold  the  sect  jt  of  the  tower. 

"  The  guardiansiiip  of  the  portal  was  given  to  our  ancestors, 
and  has  continued  in  our  family,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, since  the  days  of  Hercules.  Several  kings,  from  time  to 
time,  have  caused  the  gate  to  i)e  thrown  open,  and  luivt!  at- 
tempted to  enter,  but  have  paid  dearly  for  their  temerity. 
Some  have  perished  within  the  thresliold,  otheis  iiave  hcon 
overwhelmed  with  horror  at  tremendous  sounds,  which  shook 
the  foundations  of  the  earth,  anil  have  hastened  to  reclose  the 
door  and  secure  it  with  its  thousand  locks.  Thus,  since  tin; 
days  of  Hercules,  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  pile  have  never 
been  penetrated  l»y  mortal  man,  and  a  profound  mystisry  con- 
tinues to  prevail  over  this  great  enchantment.  This.  ( >  kiufj, 
is  all  we  have  to  relate  ;  and  our  errand  is  to  entieat  niu'c  to 
repair  to  the  tower  and  aHix  thy  lock  to  the  portal,  as  lias  Ihhii 
done  by  all  tliy  predecessors."  Having  thus  saiil,  the  arieicnl 
men  made  a  profound  reverence  and  departed  fiom  the  pifeseuce 
ehand>er.^ 

Don  Kodeiick  remained  for  some  time  lost  in  thought  aflor 
the  departure  of  the  men ;  lie  then  dismissed  all  ids  court 
excei)ting  the  v<Mierable  I'rbino.  at  that  time  andiliishop  of 
Toledo.     Till?  long  while  beard  of  this  prelalr   bespoke   his  ad- 
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vjinccd  li^o,  and  his  overhan<.rin;^r  ey,.hrow8  showed  him  ;i  man 
full  of  wary  counsel. 

"  Father,"  said  the  kinj;,  "  I  have  an  earnest  desire  lo  pene- 
trate the  mystery  of  this  tower."  The  worthy  prelate  shook 
hiri  hoary  head.  ''  Beware,  iny  son,"  said  he  ;  ''  there  are  se- 
erets  hidden  from  man  for  his  good.  Your  predecessors  for 
many  oenerations  have  respected  this  mystery,  and  have  in- 
creased in  might  and  empire.  A  knowledge  of  it,  therefore,  is 
not  material  to  the  welfare  of  your  kingdom.  Seek  not  then  to 
iudnlge  a  rash  and  unprolitalile  curiosity,  which  is  interdicted 
uiider  such  awfid  menaces." 

"  Of  what  importance,"  cried  the  king,  "  arc  the  menaces  of 
Hercules  the  Libyan?  was  he  not  a  pagan:  and  can  his  en- 
ciiantments  have  aught  avail  against  a  bcdiever  in  our  holy 
faith?  Doubtless  in  this  tower  ai'e  locked  up  treasures  of  gold 
and  jewels,  amasstid  in  days  of  old,  the  spoils  of  mighty  kings, 
the  riches  of  the  pagan  world.  My  cotTers  arii  exhausted"  I 
have  need  of  supply  ;  and  surtdy  it  would  be  an  acceptable  act 
in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  to  draw  forth  this  wealth  which  lies 
buried  under  profane  and  necromantic  spells,  and  consecrate  it 
to  ndigious  i)nrposes." 

The  venerable  archbishop  still  continued  to  remonstrate,  but 
Don  ll«)deiick  heeded  not  his  counsel,  for  he  was  led  on  by  his 
malignant  star.  "  Father,"  said  he,  "it  is  in  vain  you  attempt 
to  dissuade  me,  jNIy  resolution  is  fixed.  To-morrow  I  will 
explore  the  hidden  mystery,  or  rather  the  hidden  treasures,  of 
this  tower." 


CHArrER  VII. 

STORY    OF   TnR    MAKVELLOL'S    AND    PORTENTOUS   TOWER. 

TiiK  morning  snn  shone  brightly  upon  the  cliff-built  towers  of 
Toledo,  wiien  King  Mt-derick  issued  out  of  the  gate  of  the  city 
ut  the  head  of  a  numerous  train  of  courtiers  and  cavaliers,  and 
crossed  the  bridge  that  bestiides  the  deep  rocky  bed  of  the 
Tagus.  The  shining  cavalcade  wound  up  the  road  that  leads 
among  the  mountains,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  necro- 
mantic tower. 

Of  this  renowned  I'dilice  marvels  are  related  by  the  ancient 
Arabian  and  Spanish  'dironich'rs,  "■  and  I  doubt  much,"  a(ids 
tlie  vcneiable  Agai-'ila,  "  whether  many  readers  will  not  con- 
sider the  whole  as  a  cunuingly  devised  fable,  sprung  from  au 
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Oriental  iinngination  ;  Init  it  is  not  for  tnc  to  reject  a  fact  whicli 
is  loeorded  by  all  those  writers  who  are  the  fathers  of  our 
national  history  ;  a  faot,  too,  whieh  is  as  well  attested  as  most 
of  llie  remarkable  events  ni  the  story  of  Don  Roderick.  None 
but  li<iht  and  inconsiderate  minds,"  continiies  the  good  friar, 
"  do  iiastily  reject  the  marvellons.  To  the  thinking  mind  the 
whole  world  is  enveloped  in  mystery,  and  every  thing  is  full  of 
type  and  portent.  To  snch  Ji  mind  the  necromantic  tower  of 
Toledo  will  appear  as  one  of  those  wondrons  monnraents  of  the 
oUleii  time  ;  one  of  those  Egyptian  and  (haldaic  piles,  storiod 
with  hidiU'ii  wisdom  and  mystic  prophecy,  which  have  lu-oii 
devised  in  i)ast  ages,  when  man  yet  enjoyed  an  intercouise  with 
high  and  si)iritnal  natures,  and  when  human  foresight  partook 
of  divination." 

Tins  singular  tower  was  round  and  of  great  height  and  gran- 
deur,  erected  upon  a  lofty  rock,  and  surrounded  by  crags  and 
precipices.  The  foundation  was  supported  by  four  brazen 
lions,  each  taller  tiian  a  cavalier  on  horseback.  The  walls  wore 
built  of  small  i)ieces  of  jasper  and  various  colored  mari)les, 
not  larger  than  a  man's  hand  ;  so  subtilely  joined,  however, 
that,  but  for  their  dit'l'tu'ent  hues,  they  miglit  be  taken  for  one 
entire  stone.  Thc^y  were  arrangcMl  with  marvellous  cunning  so 
as  lo  represent  battles  and  warlike  deeds  of  times  and  heroes 
long  since  passed  away,  and  the  whole  surface  was  so  admirably 
l)()iislied  that  the  stones  were  as  lustrous  as  glass,  and  rettected 
tile  rays  of  the  sun  with  such  resi)lendent  brightness  as  to  daz- 
zle all  beJKjlders.* 

King  Hoderick  and  his  courtiers  arrived  wondering  and 
amazed  at  the  fo(jt  of  the  rock.  Here  there  was  a  narrow 
arched  way  cut  througii  the  liviiig  stone  :  the  only  entrance  to 
the  tower.  It  was  closed  by  a  massive  iron  gate  covered  with 
rusty  locks  of  divers  workmanship  and  in  the  fashion  of  differ- 
vnt  centuries,  which  had  l)een  atlixed  by  the  predecessors  of 
Don  Roderick.  On  either  side  of  the  portal  stood  the  two  an- 
cient guardians  <jf  the  tower,  laden  with  the  keys  appertaining 
to  the  locks. 

The  king  alighted,  and  approaching  the  portals,  ordered  the 
guardians  to  mdock  the  gate.  The  hoary-headed  men  drew 
back  with  terroi-.  "  Alas  !  "  cried  they,  ''  what  is  it  your  maj- 
esty recjuircs  of  us?  Would  you  have  the  mischiefs  of  tliis 
tower  uuljound,  and  let  loose  to  shake  the  earth  to  its  founda- 
tions?" 

<  Kroin  thu  inhinlc  icootiiit  of  the  Koud  friur,  iliuwii  fioin  the  aiiciuut  chruniclcb,  U 
WuulU  sippeur  tliul  Uie  wullu  of  itic  tower  wer«  piclui'ccl  iu  mudttio  work. 
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The  venerable  arch])ishop  Urbino  likewise  implored  him  not 
to  (listiirb  a  mystery  whicii  had  been  held  sacred  from  genera- 
tioii  to  generation  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  which  even 
(ii'sivr  himself,  when  sovereign  of  Spain,  had  not  ventured  to 
invade.  The  youthful  cavaliers,  however,  wero  eager  to  pursue 
tiie  adventure,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  rash  curiosity. 

«'Conie  what  may,"  exclaimed  Don  Roderick,  "  I  am  re- 
solved to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  this  tower."  So  saying,  he 
ajrain  commanded  the  guardians  to  unlock  the  portal.  '^Tlie 
aiicient  men  obeyed  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  their  hands 
flliook  witli  age,  and  when  they  applied  the  keys  the  locks  were 
so  rusted  by  time,  or  of  such  strange  workniansiiip,  that  they 
resisted  their  feeble  efforts,  whereupon  the  young  cavaliers 
pressed  forward  and  lent  their  aid.  Still  the  locks  were  so 
numerous  and  dillicult,  that  with  all  tlieir  eagerness  and  strength 
a  great  part  of  the  day  was  exhausted  before  the  whole  of  thera 
could  be  mastered. 

When  the  last  bolt  had  yielded  to  the  key,  the  guardians 
and  the  reverend  archbishop  again  entreated  the  king  to  pause  and 
retlect.  "Whatever  is  within  this  tower,"  said  they, '' is  as 
yet  harmless  and  lies  bound  under  a  mighty  spell :  venture  not 
then  to  open  a  door  which  may  let  forth  a  flood  of  evil  upon 
tlie  land."  But  the  anger  of  the  king  was  roused,  and  he  or- 
dered that  the  portal  should  be  instantly  thrown  open.  In 
vain,  however,  did  one  after  another  exert  his  strength,  and 
e(iually  in  vain  did  the  cavaliers  unite  their  forces,  and  apply 
their  shoulders  to  the  gate;  though  there  was  neither  bar  nor 
bolt  remaining,  it  was  perfectly  immovable. 

The  patience  of  the  king  was  now  exhausted,  and  he  ad- 
vanced to  apply  his  hand ;  scarcely,  however,  did  he  touch  the 
iron  gate,  when  it  swung  slowly  open,  uttering,  as  it  were,  a 
dismal  groan,  as  it  turned  reluctantly  upon  its  hinges.  A  cold, 
damp  wind  issued  forth,  accompanied  by  a  tempestuous  sound. 
Tiie  hearts  of  the  ancient  guardians  quaked  within  them,  and 
tiuir  knees  smote  together ;  but  several  of  the  youthful  cava- 
liers rushed  in,  eager  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  or  to  signalize 
tliemselves  in  this  redoubtable  enterprise.  They  had  scarcely 
advanced  a  few  paces,  however,  when  they  recoiled,  overcome 
by  tiie  baleful  air,  or  by  some  fearful  vision.*  Upon  this,  the 
king  ordered  that  fires  should  be  kindled  to  dispel  the  darkness, 
!i;i(l  to  correct  the  noxious  and  long  imprisoned  air ;  he  then 
ied  the  way  into  the  interior;  but,  thouoji  stout  of  heart,  ho 
advanced  with  awe  and  hesitation. 

■  lileUu,  Cruulca,  cap.  7. 
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After  ])rocorulin.u:  a  sliovt  distiinw,  ho  entnrnd  a  hall,  or  ant* 
^liainlxT,  on  tJir  oppnsito  side  of  wliich  was  a  door,  and  iH^fomit, 
on  ii.  |)(Hl<!stal,  stood  a  ^'igar.tic  ligiuf,  of  tho  color  of  hron/.c, 
and  of  a  terrible  aspect.  It  held  a  huge  mace,  which  it  whirled 
::i('ossaiit!y,  givinf?  sndi  oruol  and  resounding  blows  upon  tin; 
eartli  as  to  prevent  all  fnitlu'r  entrance. 

riie  king  i):insed  ai  sight  of  tiiis  appalling  ligure,  for  wlicthcr 
it  were  a  living  being,  or  a  statue  of  magic  artiliee,he  eould  not, 
t<'ll.  On  its  breast  was  a  scroll,  whereon  was  inserihcd  •;) 
large  letters,  "  I  do  my  duty."  '  After  a  little  while  Kodrruk 
plucked  up  heart,  and  aildresscnl  it  with  great  solennulv: 
"Whatever  thou  be,"  said  he,  "know  that  I  coinc  nol  to 
violate  this  sanctuary,  but  to  inquire  into  the  mystery  it  con. 
tains;  1  conjure  thee,  therefore,  to  let  me  pass  in  safety," 

Upon  this  the  figure  paused  with  uplifted  nuiee,  and  the  kin* 
and  his  train  i)assed  unmolested  through  the  door. 

They  now  entered  a  vast  chamber,  of  a  rare  and  sumptuous 
architecture,  diliieult  to  be  described.  The  walls  were  encrustoil 
with  the  most  precious  gems,  so  joined  together  as  to  form  one 
smooth  and  piu'fect  surface.  The  lofty  dome  appeared  to  he 
self-sui)ported.  and  was  studded  with  gems,  lustrous  :is  tlio 
stars  of  the  firmament.  Tiiere  was  neither  wood,  nor  any 
otiusr  common  or  base  material  to  be  seen  throughout  Iho 
edifice.  There  were  no  windows  or  (>ther  openings  to  admit 
tlu!  day,  yet  a  radiant  light  was  spread  throughout  tlie  pl;ici', 
whieli  seemed  to  shine  from  the  walls,  and  to  rentier  every 
object  distinctly  visible. 

Ju  the  centre  of  this  hall  stood  a  table  of  alal)aster  of  thu 
rarest  workmanship,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  (J reek  characters, 
tliat  Hercules  Alcides,  the  Theban  (Jreek,  had  foumled  this  towei 
in  liie  year  of  the  world  three  thousand  and  six.  rp(»ii  tlie 
table  stood  a  golden  casket,  richly  set  round  willi  precious 
stones,  and  closed  with  a  lot  k  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  on  tlio 
lid  were  inscril)ed  the  following  words: 

"  In  tliis  cotTcr  is  contained  the  mystery  of  the  tower.  The 
hand  of  none  but  a  king  can  open  it;  but  let  him  beware  I  for 
marvellous  events  will  be  revealed  to  him,  whicii  are  to  take 
place  before  his  death." 

King  Ivoderick  boldly  seized  njion  the  casket.  The  veiieiahlo 
archbishop  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  made  a  la.->l  remon- 
strance. '*  Forbear,  my  son  I  "  said  he  ;  "■  desist  while  there  is 
yet  time.     Look  not  into  the  mysterious  decrees  of  I'rovideueo. 
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God  lifts  hidden  them  in  morcy  from  oursii>|.*   rin<l  it  is  impious 
to  rend  the  vi'il  by  which  they  are  coneealed. 

"What  have  I  to  dread  from  a  knowled^'c  of  the  future?" 
replied  Roderick,  with  an  air  of  liaii^'lity  presumption.  ''If 
good  Ik;  destined  me,  I  shall  enjoy  it  by  autici|)alion  ;  if  evil,  [ 
shall  arm  myself  to  meet  it."  Sosayin^',  he  rashly  broke  tlic 
lock. 

Within  the  cofTer  he  found  nothinj^  but  a  linen  cloth,  folded 
between  two  t-dilets  of  cop[)er.  On  nnfoldinji  it  he  beheld 
painted  on  it  n<i;ures  of  men  on  horsel>av;k.  of  lierce  demeanor, 
L'lad  ill  turbans  and  robes  of  various  colors,  alter  the  fashion 
of  the  Arabs,  with  ciineters  haii<,nnj.;  from  their  necks  and 
cross-bows  at  their  saddle-backs,  and  they  cairied  banners  and 
pennons  with  divers  devices.  Above  them  was  inscribed  in 
(ireek  charactiu's,  "  l{ash  monarch  !  behc^ld  the  men  who  are  to 
jiurl  thee  from  thy  throne,  and  subdue  thy  kin^'dom  !  " 

At  sight  of  these  thinirs  the  kin«i  was  troubled  in  spirit,  and 
dismay  fell  upon  his  attendants.  While  they  were  yet  rc<?ard- 
iny  the  paintinjis,  it  seemed  as  if  the  li<>ures  be<ian  to  move, 
nnd  a  faint  sound  of  warlike  tumult  arose  from  thi;  ch)th,  with 
the  clash  of  cynd)al  and  bray  of  trumpet,  the  nei^h  of  steed 
and  shout  of  army  ;  but  all  was  heard  indistinctly,  as  if  afar 
otT,  <n-  in  a  reverie  or  dri'am.  The  more  they  <>;azed,  the  plainer 
became  the  motion,  and  the  louder  the  noise  ;  and  tlie  linen 
cloth  rolled  forth,  and  amplilied,  and  spread  out.  as  it  were,  a 
inijihty  banner,  and  tilled  the  hall,  and  min<iled  with  the  air, 
until  its  texture  was  no  lonjjer  visible,  or  ajjpeared  as  a  trans. 
])Mrent  cloud.  And  the  shadowy  litjures  appeared  all  in 
motion,  and  the  din  and  uproar  became  fiercer  and  liercer ;  and 
whether  the  whole  were  an  animated  picture,  or  a  vision,  or  an 
array  of  embodied  spirits,  conjured  up  by  supernaluial  ixnver, 
no  one  present  could  tell.  Tliey  beheld  before  them  a  iireat 
lield  of  battle,  where  Christians  and  Moslems  were  en^a,!j;ed  in 
deadly  conllict.  They  heard  the  rush  and  tramp  of  steeds,  the 
blast  of  trump  and  clarion,  the  clash  of  cymbal  and  the  stormy 
din  of  u  thousand  drums.  There  was  the  clash  of  swords,  and 
maces,  and  battle-axes,  with  the  whistling  of  arrows  and  the 
iiiirtling  of  darts  and  lances.  The  Christians  (piailed  before 
the  foe  ;  the  infidels  pressed  upon  them  and  put  them  to  mter 
rout;  tlu'  standard  of  the  cross  was  e-ast  down,  the  bannerol' 
tSpain  was  trodden  under  foot,  the  air  resounded  witli  shouts  of 
triunn)h,  with  yells  of  fury,  and  with  the  groans  of  dying  men. 
Amidst  the  Hying  scpiailrons  King  Roderick  beheld  a  crowned 
warrior,  whose  back    was  towards  him,  but  whose  armor  and 
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device  were  his  own,  and  who  wns  mounted  on  a  wliifo  aiop(\ 
that  rostimhlt'd  liia  own  wiu-horso  Orelhi.  In  tli«!  funriision  of 
the  flight,  the  wiirrior  wiis  disinouiited  and  was  no  loii^i  r  to  ho 
Been,  and  Orelia  galloped  wildly  throngli  the  lield  of  hatHc 
without  a  rider. 

Roderick  staid  to  sec  no  more,  hut  rushed  from  tlic  f:it;il 
hall,  followed  by  his  terrified  attendants.  They  Hid  thKMi'^li 
the  outer  chamber,  where  the  gigantic  figure  with  tlu'  \vliiilin;r 
mace  had  disai)j)cared  from  his  pedestal,  and  on  isHuiii<j;  into 
the  open  air,  tliey  found  the  two  ancient  guardians  of  the  lowi  r 
lying  dead  at  the  portal,  as  tliough  they  had  been  cruisluMl 
by  some  mighty  blow.  All  nature  which  hud  been  clear  ami 
serene,  was  now  in  wild  uproar.  Tlu;  heavens  were  (larkcutd 
by  heavy  clouds;  loud  bursts  of  tiuinder  rent  llu'  air.  and  tlie 
earth  was  deluged  with  rain  and  rattling  liail. 

The  king  ordered  that  the  iron  portal  shoidd  be  closed,  but 
the  door  was  immovable,  and  the  cavaliers  wen;  dismayed  by 
tlie  tremendous  turmoil  and  the  mingled  shouts  and  groan's 
that  continued  to  prevail  within.  The  king  and  his  train  has- 
tened back  to  Toledo,  pursued  and  pelted  by  the  tempest.  TIuj 
mountains  shook  and  echoed  with  the  thunder,  trees  were  up- 
rooted and  blown  down,  and  the  Tagus  rageil  and  roared  aud 
flowed  above  its  banks.  It  seemed  to  llie  atTriglited  courtiers  as 
if  the  phantom  legions  of  the  tower  hail  issued  forth  and  min- 
gled with  the  storm;  for  aniidst  the  claps  of  thunder  and  (lie 
howling  of  the  wind,  they  fancied  they  heard  the  sound  of  tlio 
drums  aud  trum|)ets,  the  shouts  of  armies,  and  the  rush  of 
steeds.  Thus  beaten  by  tempest  and  overwhelmed  willi 
horror,  the  king  and  his  courtiers  arrived  at  Toledo,  clalterini,' 
across  the  bridge  of  the  Tagus, ..and  entering  the  gate  in  liead- 
long  confusion  as  though  they  had  been  pursueil  by  an  enemy. 

In  the  morning  the  heavens  were  again  serene,  anil  all  natiiro 
was  restored  to  tranrpnllity.  The  king,  therefore,  issued  foilli 
with  his  cavaliers,  and  took  the  road  to  the  tower,  followeil  l»y 
a  great  multitude,  for  he  was  anxious  once  more  to  close  llio 
iron  door,  and  shut  up  those  evils  that  threatened  to  overwhelui 
the  huul.  But  lo !  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  tower,  a  new 
wonder  met  their  eyes.  An  eagle  ai)peared  iiigh  in  th  ;  air, 
seeming  to  descend  from  heaven.  He  l)ore  in  his  beak  a  Imin- 
iug  brand,  and  lighting  on  the  summit  of  tlie  tower,  I";  iiiieil 
the  fire  with  his  wings.  In  a  little  while  the  edifice  itiirsL  !'(»rlli 
into  a  l)laze  as  though  it  had  been  built  of  rosin,  aud  llie  iiaun  s 
mounted  into  the  air  with  a  brilliancy  more  dazzling  than  llw 
sun ;  uor  did  they  cease  until  every  stone  was  consumed  and 
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the  whole  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  nahes.  Then  there  eamc  a 
vast  lli}>;ht  of  birds,  small  of  size  and  sable  of  hue,  darkening 
the  sky  like  a  cloud;  and  they  descended  and  wheeled  iu 
circles  round  the  ashes,  causiiifr  ho  jrreat  a  wind  with  their 
wings  that  the  whole  was  borne  up  into  the  air,  and  scattered 
throuj^hout  all  Spain,  and  wherever  a  i)artiele  of  that  ashes  fell 
it  was  as  a  stain  of  blood.  It  is  furl;lieriiu)re  iveordcMl  b^ 
ancient  men  and  writers  of  former  days,  that  all  those  on 
whom  this  dust  fell  were  afterwards  shiiu  in  battle,  when  the 
couutry  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  and  that  the  destruction 
of  this  necromantic  tower  was  a  sign  and  token  of  the  approach- 
ing perdition  of  Spain. 

♦'  Let  all  those,"  conclndes  the  cautious  friar,  "  who  (luestion 
the  verity  of  this  most  marvellous  occurrence,  consult  those 
admirable  sources  of  our  history,  the  chronicle  of  the  Moor 
Kasis,  and  the  work  entitled.  The  Fall  of  Spain,  written  by  the 
Moor  Abuleasira  Tarif  Abentarique.  Let  them  consult,  more- 
over, the  venerable  historian  IJleda,  and  the  cloud  of  other 
Catholic  Spanish  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  event,  and 
they  will  find  I  have  related  nothing  that  has  not  been  i)rinted 
and  published  under  the  inspection  and  sanction  of  our  holy 
mother  church.  God  alone  knoweth  the  truth  of  these  things  ; 
1  speak  nothing  but  what  has  been  handed  down  to  me  from 
times  of  old." 
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The  course  of  our  legendary  narration  now  returns  to  notice 
the  fortunes  of  Count  .Julian,  after  his  departure  from  Toledo, 
to  resume  his  government  on  the  coast  of  Harbary.  He  left 
the  Countess  Frandina  at  Algcziras,  his  paternal  domain  for 
the  province  under  his  command  was  threatened  with  inva- 
sion. In  fact,  when  he  arrived  at  Ceuta  he  found  his  i)ost 
in  imminent  danger  from  the  all-conquering  Moslems.  The 
Arabs  of  the  east,  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  having  subjugated 
several  of  the  most  potent  ()riei-.al  kingdoms,  had  established 
their  seat  of  empire  at  Damascus,  where,  at  this  time,  it  was 
tilled  by  Waled  Almanzor,  surnamed  "The  Sword  of  God." 
From  thence  the  tide  of  Moslem  conquest  had  rolled  on  to  the 
ihores  of  the  Atlantic,  so  that  all  Almagreb,  or  Western  Africa, 
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had  siibmittod  to  the  staiulard  of  the  Prophet,  with  the  oxcep. 
tion  of  a  portion  of  Tiiij^itania,  lyiii.u;  alonj?  the  straits;  bein" 
the  province  held  by  the  Goths  of  S[)ain,  and  coiiinuinded  by 
Count  Julian.  The  Arab  invaders  were  a  hundred  thousand 
strong,  most  of  them  veteran  troops,  seasoned  in  warfare  and 
aeeustonied  to  victory.  They  were  led  by  an  old  Arab  (Jen- 
oral,  Muza  ben  Nosier,  to  whom  was  confided  the  government 
of  Almagreb  ;  most  of  which  he  liad  himself  conciuered.  The 
ambition  of  tiiis  veteran  was  to  make  the  Moslem  con(iuest 
complete,  by  expelling  the  Christians  from  the  African  shores; 
with  this  view  his  troops  menaced  the  few  remaining  CJothic 
fortresses  of  Tingitania,  while  he  himself  sat  down  in  person 
before  the  walls  of  Ceuta.  The  Arab  chieftain  had  bcvin  ren- 
dered confident  b}'  continn;d  snccf-^s,  and  liiought  notliing 
could  resist  his  arms  and  the  sacred  stamlaid  of  the  Pn^phet. 
lmi)atient  of  the  tedious  delays  of  a  siege,  ho  led  his  troops 
boldly  against  the  rock-bi  Ut  towers  of  Ceuta,  and  attempted 
to  take  the  place  by  storm.  Tiie  onset  was  fierce,  and  the 
struggle  desperate:  the  swarthy  sons  of  the  desert  were  light 
and  vigorous,  and  of  fiery  spirit,  but  the  (lolhs,  inured  lo 
danger  on  tliis  frontier,  ri'taim-d  the  slubltcjrn  valor  (»f  their 
race,  so  impaired  among  their  brethren  in  Spain.  They  were 
commande(l,  too,  by  one  skilUul  in  warl'iiie  and  ambitious  of  re- 
nown. After  a  vehement  ccjuflict  tlie  Moslem  assailants  were 
rei)ulsed  from  all  points,  and  driven  from  the  walls.  Don 
Julian  sallied  forth  and  harassed  tiiem  in  their  n^treat,  and  so 
severe  was  the  carnage  that  the  veteran  Muza  was  fain  lo 
break  up  his  camp  and  retire  ct)nlbunded  from  the  siegi^ 

The  victory  at  Ceuta  resounded  throughout  Tingitania,  and 
spread  universal  joy.  On  every  side  were  heard  shouts  of 
exultatit)U  mingled  with  praises  of  Count  Julian.  lie  was 
bailed  by  the  people,  wherever  he  went,  as  thcur  deliven^r,  and 
blessings  wen:  invoked  upon  his  head.  The  heart  of  Count 
Jidian  was  lifted  up.  and  his  spirit  swelled  within  iiim  ;  liul  it 
was  with  nobli!  and  virtuous  pride,  for  he  was  conscious  of  hav- 
ing merited  the  lilessings  of  liis  country. 

In  the  midst  of  his  exultation,  and  while  the  rejoicings  or 
the  people  were  yet  sounding  in  his  ears,  tlie  page  arrived  who 
liore  the  letter  from  his  unforliniat(;  (hiuiiiiter. 

'•  ^\'hat  tidings  from  the  king?"  said  tlie  count,  as  tlu'  p;ige 
kn<'lL  before  him.  "  None,  mv  lord."  replied  the  yv)Ulh  ;  •'  but 
I  hear  a  lett^T  sent  in  all  haste  by  the  l.ady  Klorinda." 

lie  look  the  letter  from  his  hosom  and  prest'uted  it  to  his 
lord.     As  Count  Julian  re:id  it    his  eountenaueu  darkened  and 
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foil.  "This,"  said  he,  bitterly,  "is  my  reward  for  serving  a 
tyrant ;  and  these  are  the  honors  heaped  on  ine  by  my  country 
while  fighting  its  bahtles  iu  a  foreign  land.  May  evil  overtake 
me,  and  infamy  rest  upon  my  name,  if  I  cease  until  I  have  %U 
nioasuro  of  revenge." 

Count  Julian  was  vehement  in  his  passions,  and  took  no 
counsel  in  his  wrath.  ]Iis  spirit  was  haughty  in  the  extreme 
bnfc  destitute  of  true  magnanimity,  and  when  once  wounded 
tunuHl  to  gall  and  venom.  A  dark  and  malignant  hatred  en' 
tered  into  his  soul,  not  only  against  Don  Rodtu-i(;k,  but  against 
all  Spain ;  be  looked  upon  it  as  the  scene  of  his  disgrace,  a 
land  in  which  his  family  was  dishonored,  and,  iu  seeking  'to 
avenge  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  from  his  sovereign,  he  medi- 
tated against  his  native  country  one  of  the  blackest  schemes  of 
treason  that  ever  entered  into  the  human  heart. 

The  plan  of  Count  Julian  was  to  hurl  King  Eoderick  from 
his  throne,  and  to  d(diver  all  S[)ain  into  the  hands  of  the  ini\. 
dels.  Tu  concerting  and  executing  tliis  treacherous  plot,  it 
seemed  as  if  his  whole  natuni  was  changed;  every  lofty  and 
generous  sentiment  was  stilleil,  and  he  stooped  to  the  meanest 
dissimidation.  Tlis  first  object  was,  to  extricate  his  family 
from  the  power  of  the  king,  and  to  rem()V(>,  it  from  Spain  before 
his  treason  shotihl  be  known ;  liis  next,  to  deprive  the  country 
of  its  remaining  means  of  defence  against  an  invader. 

With  tliese  dark  purposes  at  heart,  but  with  an  open  and 
serene  couiit(Uiance,  he  crossed  to  Spain  and  repaired  to  the 
court  at  Tidedo.  Wherever  he.  came  he  was  hailed  with  accla- 
mation, as  a  victorious  general,  and  appeared  in  the  presence 
of  his  sovereign  radiant  with  the  victory  at  Ceuta.  Concealing 
from  King  Roderick  his  kno  vledge  of  the  outrage  upon  his  house, 
be  professed  nothing  but  the  most  devoted  loyalty  and  affection. 

The  king  loaded  him  with  favors ;  seeking  to  appease  his 
own  conscience  by  heaping  honors  upon  the  father  in  atone- 
ment of  the  deadly  wrong  inflicted  upon  his  child.  He  regarded 
Count  Julian,  also,  as  a  man  able  and  experienced  iu  warfare, 
and  took  his  advice  in  all  matters  lelating  to  the  military  affairs 
of  the  kingdom.  The  count  magnified  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened the  frontier  under  his  command,  and  prevailed  upon  the 
kin<;  to  send  thither  the  bi'st  horses  and  arms  remaining  from 
the  time  of  Witiza,  then*  being  no  need  of  them  in  the  centre 
of  Spain,  in  its  present  traiKpiil  state.  The  residue,  at  his 
BUggestion,  .  as  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  Galliu ;  so  that 
die  kingdom  was  left  almost  wholly  without  defence  against  anj 
sudden  irruption  from  the  south. 
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Having  thus  artfully  arranged  his  plans,  and  all  tl'iiij;s  hoitig 
prepared  for  his  return  to  Africa,  he  obtained  peruiission  to 
withdraw  his  daughter  from  the  coint,  and  leave  her  wilh  Iut 
mother,  tie  Countess  Frandina.  who,  he  pretended,  hiy  d;iii<roi'. 
ously  ill  .it  Algeziras.  Count  Julian  issued  out  of  the  <j;;ilc>  of 
the  eity,  followed  by  a  shining  band  of  eliosen  followers,  wliiK; 
beside  him,  on  a  palfrey,  rode  the  pale  and  weeping  Floriiidn. 
The  populace  hailed  and  blessed  him  as  he  jmsst'd,  Imt  lii-; 
heart  turned  from  them  with  loathing.  As  he  eros-^ed  ilio 
bridge  of  the  Tagus  he  looked  back  with  a  dark  brow  upon 
Toledo,  and  raised  his  mailed  hand  and  shook  it  at  the  royal 
palace  of  King  Roderick,  which  crested  the  rocky  height,  ''  A 
father's  curse,"  said  he,  "be  upon  thee  and  thine!  may  deso- 
lation fall  upon  thy  dwelling,  and  confusion  and  defeat  upon 
thy  realm  !  ' ' 

In  his  journeyings  through  the  country,  he  looked  round  liim 
with  a  malignant  eye  ;  the  pipe  of  the  sheplierd,  and  the  s()n<f 
of  the  husbandman,  were  as  discord  to  his  soul ;  every  si^lit 
and  sound  of  human  happiness  sickened  him  at  heart ;  and, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  he  prayed  that  lie  might  see  ilio 
whole  scene  of  prosperity  laid  waste  with  lire  and  sword  hy  ihc 
invader. 

The  story  of  domestic  outrage  and  disgrace  had  already  been 
made  known  to  the  Countess  Frand;!ia.  When  the  hapless 
Florinda  came  in  presence  of  her  mother,  she  fell  on  her  neck, 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  bosom,  and  wept;  but  the  eoiuUesH 
shed  never  a  tear,  for  she  was  a  woman  haughty  of  sphit  and 
strong  of  heart.  She  looked  her  luisl)and  sternly  in  li)e  faee. 
"  Perdition  light  upon  thy  head,"  said  she,  "  if  thou  submit  to 
this  dishonor.  For  my  own  part,  woman  as  I  am,  1  will  asscin- 
ble  the  followers  of  my  house,  nor  rest  until  rivers  of  blood 
have  washed  away  this  stain," 

''Be  satisfied,"  replied  the  count;  "vengeance  is  on  foot. 
and  will  be  sure  and  ample," 

Being  now  in  his  own  domains,  surrounded  liy  his  relatives 
and  friends.  Count  .Julian  went  on  to  com[)lete  his  wcli  of 
treason.  In  this  tie  was  aided  by  his  brother-in-law,  Oppas, 
the  bish(»[t  ol'  Si'ville  :  a  m;iu  dark  and  ])eriidious  as  the  iuljIiI. 
but  devout  in  tlemeanor,  and  smooth  and  plausible  ii'  enuni  ii. 
This  artful  prelate  had  contrived  to  work  himself  into  ll.t; 
entire  conlidence  of  the  king,  and  had  even  prevailed  iiihui  iiim 
to  permit  his  nephews,  Kvan  and  Siselturlo,  the  exileil  sons  oi' 
Witiza,  to  return  into  Spain.  They  resided  in  Andalusia,  and 
weic  now  looked  to  as  lit  instruments  iu  the  present  traitoiouti 
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By  the  advice  of  the  bishop,  Count  Julian  called  a  secret 
meeting  of  his  relatives  and  adherents  on  a  wild  rocky  moun- 
tain, not  far  from  Consuegra,  and  which  still  bears  the  Moor- 
ish appellation  of  "  La  Sierra  de  C'alderin,"  or  the  mountain 
of  treason.^  When  all  were  assembled,  Count  Julian  appeared 
among  them,  accompanied  by  the  liishop  and  by  the  Countess 
Frandina.  Then  gathering  around  him  those  who  were  of  his 
blood  and  kindred,  he  revealed  the  outrage  that  had  been 
offered  to  tliidr  house.  He  represented  to  tliem  that  Roderick 
was  their  legitimate  enemy;  that  he  had  dethroned  Witiza, 
their  relation,  and  had  now  stained  the  honor  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  daughters  of  their  line.  The  Countess  Fran- 
dina seconded  his  words.  She  was  a  woman  majestic  in  person 
and  eloquent  of  tongue,  and  being  inspired  by  a  mother's 
feelings,  her  speech  aroused  the  assembled  cavaliers  to  fury. 

The  count  took  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
to  unfold  his  plan.  The  main  object  was  to  dethrone  Don 
Roderick,  and  give  the  crown  to  the  sons  of  the  late  King 
Witiza.  liy  this  means  they  would  visit  the  sins  of  the  tyrant 
upon  his  head,  and,  at  the  same  time,  restore  the  regal  honors 
to  their  line.  For  this  pur\)ose  their  own  force  would  be  insuf- 
ficient, but  they  might  procure  the  aid  of  ]\Iuza  ben  Nosier, 
the  Arabian  general,  in  Mauritania,  who  would,  no  doubt,  gladly 
send  a  i)ar*u  of  his  troops  into  Spain  to  assist  in  the  entc]  prise. 

The  i)lot  thus  suggested  by  Count  Julian  received  the  unholy 
.sanction  of  Bishop  Oppas,  who  engaged  to  aid  it  secretly  with 
all  his  influence  and  means;  for  he  had  great  wealth  and  pos- 
sessions, and  many  retainers.  The  example  of  the  reverend 
prelate  determined  all  who  might  otherwise  have  wavered,  and 
they  bound  themselves  by  dreadful  oaths  to  Ik;  true  to  the  con- 
spiracy. Count  Julian  undertook  to  proceed  to  Africa,  and 
seek  the  camp  of  Muza,  to  negotiate  for  his  aid,  while  the 
bishop  was  to  keep  about  the  person  of  King  Roderick,  and 
lead  him  into  the  net  prepared  for  him. 

All  things  being  thus  arranged.  Count  Julian  gathered  to- 
getlu'r  his  treasure,  and  taking  his  wife  and  daugliter  ano  all 
his  household,  abandoned  the  country  he  meant  to  betniy  ;  em- 
barking at  .Malaga  for  Ceuta.  The  gate  in  the  wall  of  that 
city,  through  which  they  went  forth,  continued  for  agi's  to  bear 
the  name  of  Pwrtu  (Jc  Id  dirn,  or  the  gate  of  tiic  harlot  :  for 
such  was  the  opprobrious  and  nninerllcd  appellation  bestowed 
by  the  Moors  on  the  unhai)py  Florinda.- 


>  Uleda,  cap.  6. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

SKCRET    VISIT    OF    COUNT    JILIAN     TO    TIIK     AUAIl     CAMP — FIKST 
KXI'KDITION    OK    TAKIC    KL   TLICKTO. 

When  Count  Julian  Iitid  pitieed  his  family  in  secnrilv  in 
Cent'.,  surrountlod  by  soldiery  devoted  to  his  fortunes,  he  tocjk 
with  him  a  few  conlidcntiiU  (bllowers,  and  departed  in  secni 
for  the  camp  of  the  Arabian  Emir,  Muza  Ikmi  Nosier.  Tlic 
camp  was  spread  out  in  one  of  those  pastoral  valleys  which  Via 
at  the  feet  of  the  Barbary  hills,  with  the  great  rantje  (jf  thu 
Atlas  mountains  towering  in  the  distance.  In  the  motley  aniiy 
here  assembletl  were  warriors  of  every  tribe  and  nation,  that 
had  been  united  by  pact  or  conquest  in  the  cause  of  Islam. 
There  were  tliose  who  had  followed  Muza  from  the  feilile  re- 
gions of  Egypt,  across  the  deserts  of  Barca,  and  those  who  had 
joined  his  standard  from  among  the  siui-burnt  tribes  of  Mauri- 
tania. There  were  Saracen  and  Tartar,  Syrian  and  Copt,  and 
swarthy  Moor ;  sumptuous  warriors  from  the  civilized  cities  of 
the  east,  and  the  gaunt  and  predatory  rovers  of  the  desert. 
The  greater  part  of  the  army,  however,  was  composed  of 
Arabs ;  but  diflfering  greatly  from  the  first  rude  hordes  that 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Mahomet.  Almost  a  century  of 
continual  wars  with  the  cultivated  nations  of  the  east  had 
rendered  them  accoujplishcd  warriors  ;  and  the  occasional  so- 
journ in  luxurious  countries  and  populous  cities,  iiad  acquainted 
them  with  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized  life.  Still  the 
roving,  restless,  and  i)redatory  habits  of  the  genuine  son  of 
Ishmael  prevailed,  in  defiance  of  every  change  of  clime  or 
situation. 

Count  Julian  found  the  Arab  conqueror  Muza  surrounded  by 
eomcwhat  of  Oriental  state  and  splendor.  He  was  advanced  iu 
life,  but  of  a  noble  pres<'U(^e,  and  c.oneeuL'd  liis  n'^o  by  liir^ciup, 
iiis  hair  and  beard  with  henna.  The  count  iissunieil  an  air  of 
soldier-like  frankness  and  decision  when  he  came  into  his 
presence.  "•Hitherto,"  said  he.  "  we  have  been  enemies;  Itut 
1  come  to  thee  in  peat c.  and  it  rests  with  thee  to  make  nic  tiic 
most  devoted  of  thy  friends.  I  have  no  longer  coinitry  tckinu. 
Hoderiek  \\w  (Jotli  is  an  usurper,  ami  my  deadly  I'oi' ;  he  lia-- 
woundcd  my  honor  in  the  tenilerest  point,  and  my  cotintrs 
alTords  me  no  redress.  Aid  me  iu  my  vengeance,  and  I  will 
lieliver  all  Spain  into  thy  hands;  a  laud  far  eAeceding  in  fei- 
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lility  and  wealth  all  the  vaunted  re<>;ioiis  thou  hast  coiKpicred  in 
Tiiii^itania." 

'Hie  heart  of  Muza  lenped  with  joy  at  these  words,  foi  he  was 
a  bold  and  ambitious  conqueror,  and,  having  overrun  all  west- 
orn  Africa,  had  often  cast  a  wistful  eye  to  the  mountains  of 
Spain,  as  he  })eheld  them  brightening  beyond  the  waters  of  the 
stniit.  Still  he  possessed  the  caution  nf  a  veteran,  and  feared 
to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  such  moment,  and  to  carry  his 
;irins  into  another  di\ision  of  the  globe,  without  the  approl)ation 
of  his  sovereign.  Having  drawn  from  Count  Julian  the  partic- 
ulars of  his  plan,  and  of  the  means  he  possessed  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  he  laid  them  before  his  confidential  counsellors  and 
oHiceis,  and  demanded  their  opinion.  "  These  words  of  Count 
Julian,"  said  he,  ''  may  be  false  and  deceitful;  or  he  may  not 
possess  the  jjower  to  fulfil  his  promises.  The  whole  may  !)e  a 
pretended  treason  to  draw  us  on  to  our  destruction.  It  is  more 
natural  that  he  should  be  treacherous  to  us  than  to  his  country." 

Among  the  generals  of  Muza,  was  a  gaunt  swarthy  veteran, 
scarred  with  wounds  ;  a  very  Arab,  whose  great  delight  was 
ro  ing  and  desperate  enterprise,  and  who  cared  for  nothing  be- 
yond his  steed,  his  lance,  and  cimeter.  He  was  a  native  of 
Damascus  ;  his  name  was  Taric  ben  Zeyad,  but,  from  having 
lost  an  eye,  he  was  known  among  the  Spaniards  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Taric  el  Tuerto,  or  Taric,  the  one-eyed. 

Tiie  hot  blood  of  this  veteran  Ishmaelite  was  in  a  ferment 
when  lie  heard  of  a  new  country  to  invade,  and  vast  regions  to 
sulxlue,  and  he  dreaded  lest  the  cautious  hesitation  of  INIuza 
shoidd  permit  the  glorious  prize  to  escape  them.  "  You  speak 
doubtiii'ijly,"  said  he,  "of  the  words  of  this  Christian  cavalier, 
but  their  truth  is  easily  to  be  ascertauied.  Give  me  four  galleys 
and  a  handful  of  men,  ami  I  will  depart  with  this  Count  Julian, 
skirt  the  Christian  coast,  and  bring  thee  back  tidings  of  the 
'and.  and  of  his  means  to  put  it  in  our  power." 

Tlie  words  of  the  veteran  pleased  Muza  ben  Nosier,  and  he 
gave  ins  consent;  and  Taric  departed  with  four  galleys  and 
live  iuindriid  men,  guided  by  the  traitor  Julian.^  This  first 
expedition  of  llu;  Arabs  against  Spain  took  place,  according  to 
certain  historians,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  seven  hundred  and 
twelve  ;  though  others  differ  on  this  point,  as  indeed  they  do 
upon  almost  every  point  in  this  early  period  of  Spanish  history. 
The  date  to  which  the  judicious  chroniclers  incline,  is  that  of 
seven  hundred  and  ten,  in  the  mouth  of  July.     It  would  appear 

t  Ueuter,  Croii.  tieu.  du  KHpuuu,  !'•  1«  u.  28.    Maruiui.  Duitcrip.  de  Africa,  L..  '1,  c.  lU. 
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from  some  .'lutlioritii^s,  also,  that  the  pilhns  of  Taric  ciuiscd 
ahjiiu;  the  coasts  of  Aiuhihisia  ami  Liisitania,  diuUm'  the  ft'ioncHl 
ciiaiactcr  of  nuMchant  baikis,  nor  is  this  at  all  iiniirolialilo, 
while  thoy  were  seekin<2;  inciely  to  observe  the  land,  and  jrct  a 
knowledge  of  the  harbors.  Wherever  they  touched,  (uiiiit 
Julian  despatched  etnissariea  to  ass(MJible  his  friends  and  ud- 
hercnts  at  an  apiuMiited  place.  They  gathered  together  sic; ctly 
at  (iezira  Alhadra,  that  is  to  say,  the  Green  Island,  when-  they 
held  a  conference  with  Count  .Julian  in  presence  of  Tarie  lien 
Zeyail.^  Here  they  again  avowed  their  readiness  to  Hock  to 
his  standard  whenever  it  should  be  openly  raised,  and  uiade 
known  their  various  preparations  for  a  rebellion.  Taric  was 
coiivinced,  by  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard,  that  Count  .liiliau 
had  not  deceived  them,  either  as  to  his  disposition  or  his  nicaus 
to  betray  his  country.  Indulging  his  Arab  inclinations,  he 
made  an  inroad  into  the  land,  collected  great  spoil  and  many 
cai)tives,  and  bore  otY  his  plunder  in  triumph  to  Muza,  as  a 
si)ecinu'n  of  the  riches  to  be  gained  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Christian  luud.^ 


CIIAITKU  X. 


LETTER   OF    MUZA    TO    THE  CAl-l'MI — ^SECOND  EXPEDITION  OF  TAKIC 

EL   TUEKTO. 

On  iiearing  the  tidings  brought  by  Taiic  el  Tuerto,  and  he- 
hokliiig  the  .s|)oil  he  had  collected,  Rluza  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Caliph  Waled  Aluianzor,  setting  forth  tlu!  tiaitorous  i»rotTer  of 
Count  Julian,  and  the  probability,  through  his  means,  of  inakiiiL.' 
a  successful  invasion  of  Si)aiu.  "A  new  land,"  said  lie. 
"  spreads  itself  out  before  our  di'lighted  eyes,  and  uiviles  our 
coiKpiest.  A  laud,  too,  that  etpials  Syria  in  the  fcntility  of  its 
soil,  and  the  serenity  of  its  sky;  Yemen,  or  Aniltia  the  happy, 
in  its  (K'lighli'ul  temperature;  India  in  its  tlowers  and  spices, 
Ilegiaz  in  iis  fruits  and  tlowers  :  Cathay  in  its  precious  minerals, 
and  Aden  in  the  excellence  of  its  ports  and  harbors.  It  is 
populous  also,  and  wealthy  ;  having  many  splendid  cities  and 
n)ajestic  monuments  of  ancient  art.  What  is  to  prevent  this 
glorious  land  from  becoming  the  iidieritance  of  tlu;  faithful? 
Already  we  have  overcome  the  tribes  of  Uerbery,  of  Zai),  of 
iJerar.  (;f  Zaar.i,  iMazaniiida  and  Sus,  and  the  victorious  staiul- 


'  iilfUa,  L'luii.  L'.  5. 
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.,rd  of  Islam  (l":;is  on  the  towers  of  Tan<,'[er.     Hut  four  lea<nios 
of  sea  separate  us  from  the  opposite  coast.    One  word  fronrmy 
r  .  -..■igii,  ii'id  the  confiuerors  of  Africa  will  pour  their  le<don3 
\v.iit  Anda'usia,  rescue  it  from  the  domination  of  the  unbeliever 
and  subdue  it  to  the  law  of  the  Koran."  ^  ' 

The  calii)h  was  oveijoycd  with  the  contents  of  the  letter. 
'  (Jod  is  great !  "  exclaimed  he,  "  an.l  Mahomet  is  his  prophet! 
!t  has  been  foretold  by  the  ambassador  of  God  that  his  law 
;hoiil(l  extend  to  tlie  ultimate  parts  of  the  west,  and  be  carried 
iiy  the  sword  into  new  and  unknown  regions.  liehold  another 
hind  is  opened  for  the  triumphs  of  the  faithful.  It  is  the  will  of 
Allah,  and  Ix;  his  soverci<>;n  will  obeyed."  .So  the  caliph  sent 
missives  to  Muza,  authori/.inu;  him  to  undertake  tiie  conquest. 

lJ|)on  this  there  was  a  oreat  stir  of  pvei)aratiou,  and  numer- 
ous vessels  were  assembled  and  eipiipped  at  Tangier  to  convey 
tlu!  invading  army  across  the  straits.  Twelve  ^thousand  men 
were  chosen  for  this  expedition  :  most  of  them  light  Arabian 
troops,  seasoned  in  warfare,  and  fitted  for  hardy  and  rapid  en- 
terprise. Among  tliem  weri!  many  horsemen,  mounted  on  fleet 
Arabian  steeds.  Tlie  whole  was  [)ut  under  the  command  of  the 
veteran  Taric  el  Tuerto,  or  the  one-eyed,  in  whom  Muza  reposed 
implicit  confidence  as  in  a  second  self.  Taric  accepted  the 
eonunand  with  joy  ;  his  martial  tire  was  roused  at  the  idea  of 
having  such  an  army  under  his  sole  command,  and  such  a 
country  to  overrun,  and  he  secretly  determined  never  to  return 
unless  victorious. 

He  chose  a  dark  night  to  convey  his  troops  across  the  straits 
of  Hercules,  and  by  break  of  day  they  began  to  disembark  at 
Tarifa  before  the  country  bad  time  to  take  the  alarm.  A  few 
Christians  ha.-  lily  assend)lcd  from  the  neighborhood  and  opposed 
their  huuling,  but  were  easily  put  to  flight.  Taric  stood  on  the 
sea-side,  and  watched  until  the  last  sepiadron  had  landed,  and 
ill  the  horses,  armor,  and  numitions  of  war,  were  brought  on 
shore ;  lu'  then  gave  orders  to  set  lire  to  the  ships.  The 
Moslems  w(u-e  struck  with  terror  when  they  beheld  tlieir  fleet 
wrapped  in  flames  an<l  smoke,  and  sinking  beneath  the  waves. 
•  Ilow  shall  we  csciipe,"  exclaimed  they,  ''  if  the  fortune  of 
war  should  be  against  us?"  "There  is  no  escape  for  the 
coward  !  "  cric(l  Taric,  "  the  brave  man  thinks  of  none;  your 
t-nly  chance  is  victory."  '"  Uut  how  without  ships  shall  we 
i'vt'r  return  to  our  homes?"  "Your  home,"  replied  Taric, 
•   is  before  you  ;   but  you  nnist  win  it  with  your  swords.' ' 


•  Coiide,  part  1,  c.  S. 
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\-,  i'e  "'  .^  \vi\s  yet  talking  with  liis  followers,  says  oiif  of 
tlio  ius'.ur'Ui  ■iliroiiifilei's,  a  Cliristiaii  female  was  descried  w.iv, 
lui?  a''?!t'i-  ,  miou  oil  ti  rei'd,  iu  Kifriial  of  poiiee.  On  Itoln.r 
hroiigh;  ;  .,,^  il.e  'iresenee  of  Taric,  she  i)rostratecl  lierself  Ik" 
fore  him.  "  Sci,  .  "  said  she,  "  I  am  un  ancient  woman  ;  uihI 
it  is  now  full  sixty  years  past  and  gone  since,  as  I  was  keepiur 
vigils  one  winter's  night  by  the  Ureside,  I  heard  my  fating 
who  was  an  exceeding  old  man,  road  a  prophecy  said  to  havf 
been  written  '.»y  a  holy  friar ;  and  tliis  was  the  purport  of  tlu; 
prophecy,  that  a  time  would  arrive  when  t)ur  couniry  would 
be  iuvadjd  and  ccnquered  by  a  people  from  Africa  of  a  stransfe 
garb,  a  strange  toiguc,  and  a  strange  religion.  They  were  to 
be  led  by  a  stiong  and  valiant  captain,  who  would  be  kuowii 
by  these  signs  :  on  his  riglit  shoulder  he  would  have  a  hairy 
mole,  and  his  right  arm  would  be  much  longer  than  the  left, 
and  of  such  length  as  to  enable  him  to  cover  bis  knee  with  his 
hand  without  bending  his  body." 

Taric  listened  to  the  old  beldame  with  grave  attention,  and 
when  she  had  concluded,  he  laid  bare  his  shoulder,  and  lo ! 
there  was  the  mole  as  it  had  been  described  ;  his  right  arm, 
also,  was  in  verity  found  to  exceed  the  other  in  length,  tliou«>;h 
not  to  the  degree  that  had  been  mentioned.  Upon  this  the 
Arab  host  shouted  for  joy,  and  felt  assured  of  conquest. 

The  discreet  Antonio  Agapida,  though  he  records  this  cir- 
cumstance as  it  is  set  down  in  ancient  chronicle,  yet  withholds 
his  belief  from  the  pretended  propliecy,  considering  the  whole 
a  cunning  device  of  Taric  to  increase  the  courage  of  his  troops. 
"Doubtless,"  says  he,  "there  was  a  collusion  between  this 
ancient  sibyl  and  the  crafty  son  of  Ishmael ;  for  these  Infidel 
leaders  were  full  of  danmable  inventions  to  work  upon  tlio 
superstitious  fancies  of  their  followers,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  a  blind  confidence  in  the  success  of  their  arms." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  veteran  Taric  took  advantage  of  the 
jxcitement  of  his  soldiery,  and  led  them  forward  to  g:un  pus- 
session  of  a  stronghold,  which  was,  in  a  manner,  the  key  to 
all  the  adjncent  country.  This  was  a  lofty  niountain  or  proni- 
outorv  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  connected  with  liie 
main  lami  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  It  was  called  the  rock  of 
Calpe,  and,  like  the  opposite  rock  of  C'euta,  commandcil  llie 
entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Here  in  old  times.  Ikr- 
cules  liad  set  up  one  of  his  pillars,  and  the  city  of  Ileraclea  hud 
been  built. 

As  Taric  advanced  agidnst  this  promontory,  he  was  oi)|m .^id 
by  a  haaty  levy  of  the  Christians,  who  had  asbcmbkd  uuUcr 
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the  banner  of  a  (Jothie  noble  of  great  power  niid  importance, 
wliose  domains  lay  along  the  mountainous  coast  of  tlie  Medi- 
ti'rranean.  Tlie  name  of  this  Christian  eavalier  was  Tiieodo- 
niir,  but  he  has  universally  been  ealled  Tadmir  by  the  Arabiaa 
historians,  and  is  renowned  as  being  the  first  eou.maiider  that 
made  any  stand  against  the  inroad  of  the  Moslems.  lie  .iS 
about  forty  years  of  age  ;  hardy,  prompt,  and  saguviious ;  '«.  id 
h:id  all  the  Gothic  nobles  been  equally  vigilant  ann  shre'  1  in 
tlii'ir  defence,  the  banner  of  Islam  would  never  have  tri".')pi^d 
over  the  land. 

Theodoinii- had  but  seventeen  hundred  men  under  ins  i  m- 
niand,  and  these  but  rudely  armed  ;  yet  he  nuule  a  'esolute 
stand  against  tlie  army  of  Taric,  and  defended  I  lie  pa  •  the 
promontory  with  great  valor.  He  was  at  length  obliged  to 
relreal.  and  Taric  advanced  and  planted  his  standard  on  the 
roek  o{'  Calpe.  and  fortified  it  as  his  stronghold,  and  as  the 
means  dI'  securing  an  entrance  into  the  land.  To  commemo- 
rate Iiis  lirst  victory,  he  changed  the  name  of  ihe  promontory, 
and  called  it  (liliel  Taric.  or  the  ^Mountain  of  Taric,  l)nt  in 
process  of  time  tlu'  name  has  gradually  been  altered  to  Gibral- 

In  the  mean  time,  the  patriotic  chieftain  Theodomir,  having 
collected  his  routed  forces,  encamped  with  them  on  the  skirts 
of  the  mouiilaius.  and  summoned  the  country  round  to  join  his 
standard.  He  sent  oil'  missives  in  all  sjieed  to  the  king,  im- 
partinu;  in  brief  and  blunt  terms  the  news  of  the  invasion,  and 
cravint!;  assistance  with  equal  frankness.  "  iSenor."  said  he, 
in  his  IclU'T,  "the  legions  of  Africa  are  upon  us.  but  whether 
tliev  come  from  heaven  or  earth  I  know  not.  They  seem  to 
have  fallen  from  the  clouds,  for  they  have  no  ships.  We  have 
been  taki^i  by  surprise,  overpowered  by  iiumbers,  and  obliged 
to  retreat ;  aiid  they  have  fortified  themselves  in  our  territory. 
Send  us  .aid.  senor,  with  instant  speed,  or  rather,  come  your- 
self to  our  assistance 
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CHAPTKR  XI. 

MEASURES      OF      KODEUtCK      ON      HEARING     OP      TTIE      INVASION—. 
EXrEDITION    OK    ATAULIMIO — VISION    OE   TARIC. 
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When  Don  Ilodcrick  hciird  tluit  leaiions  of  tnrbancrl  troops 
had  poured  into  tlie  hvnd  from  Africti,  lie  cfilli'd  to  mind  tlic 
visions  and  predictions  of  the  necromjintie  tower,  und  jfreiit  fear 
came  npon  liim.  lint,  llionj>li  .sniik  from  his  former  iiiirdihooty 
and  virtne,  thon<j^h  enervated  by  indnlifenee,  and  degraded  in 
s^vi'it  by  a  eonseionsness  of  e'-iine,  he  was  resolute  of  soul,  ainl 
roused  himself  to  meet  the  eomin*;  danger.  He  sunmu)ne(i  a 
hasty  levy  of  horse  and  foot,  amounting  to  forty  thousand ; 
but  now  were  felt  the  elTects  of  the  erafty  counsel  of  Count 
Julian,  for  the  l>est  of  the  horses  and  armor  intended  for  tlu> 
public  service,  had  been  sent  into  Africa,  and  were  really  in 
possession  of  tin'  traitors.  Many  nobles,  it  is  true,  took  the 
held  with  the  sumptuous  array  with  which  they  had  ix'cn  ac- 
customed to  appear  at  tourmiinents  and  jousts,  but  most  of 
their  vassals  were  destitute  of  weapons,  and  cased  in  cuirasses 
of  leather,  or  suits  of  armor  almost  consume(|  by  rusf .  Tlicy 
were  without  discipline  or  animation  ;  and  their  liorses,  likt; 
themselves,  pampered  by  slotiiful  peace,  were  little  litted  to 
bear  the  heat,  the  dust,  and  toil  of  long  campaigns. 

This  army  Don  Hoderick  put  under  the  couunand  of  his  kins- 
man Ataulpho,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  (ioths,  and  of 
a  noble  and  generous  nature  ;  and  he  ordered  him  to  iiiardi 
with  all  spei'd  to  meet  the  foe.  and  to  recruit  his  forces  on  tlie 
way  with  the  troo|)s  of  Theodoinir. 

in  the  mean  time,  Taric  el  Tuerto  had  received  large  ri'- 
^nforcements  from  Afiica,  and  the  a<lherents  of  Count  .liijian, 
and  all  those  discontented  with  the  sway  of  Don  liodcrick,  had 
iiocked  to  his  standai'd  ;  for  many  were  dcceive(l  by  the  I'eprc- 
sentations  of  Count  .lulian,  and  thought  that  the  Arabs  had 
come  to  aid  him  in  placing  the  sons  of  Witiza  upon  the  throne. 
Guided  by  the  count,  the  troops  of  Taric  peneti'ated  into  vaii- 
ons  parts  of  tlie  country,  and  laid  waste  the  land;  biinging 
back  loads  of  spoil  to  their  strongliold  at  the  lock  of  Calpt-. 

The  I'rince  Ataulpho  maichcd  with  his  army  thougli  Anda- 
hisia.  and  was  joined  by  Theodnniir  with  his  troops;  lit;  met 
with  various  detaclMnents  of  the  enemy  foraging  liie  counlrv, 
uiid  had  several   bloody  skii  niislu's ;   l»ut  he  suceetided  iu  driv- 
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/np  them  before  him,  nnd  they  retreated  to  the  r(>ek  of  Talpe, 
where  Tarie  lay  pithered  up  with  the  main  hody  of  his  aiinv. 

The  prinee  eneamped  not  far  from  the  hay  wlfK  li  spivads 
itself  out  before  the  promontory.  In  the  evening;'  lie  desiiatehed 
the  veteran  Theoclomir,  with  a  trump(!t,  to  demand  a  parley  of 
the  Arab  chieftain,  who  received  the  (;nvoy  in  his  Iml,  sur- 
roiimUHl  by  his  captains.  Theodomir  was  frank  and  u!iriii)t  iu 
speech,  for  the  most  of  his  lift;  had  been  [lassed  far  from  coiirto. 
He  delivered,  in  round  terms,  the  niessagi;  of  the  rriiiec  Ataul- 
pho;  upbraidin<r  the  Arab  «reneral  with  his  wanton  invasion  of 
the  land,  and  summoning  him  to  surrt  utter  his  army  or  to  ex- 
pect no  mei'cy. 

The  single  eye  of  Taric  el  Tuerto  gh)we(l  like  a  coal  of  fire  at 
this  message.  ''Tell  your  commander,"  replied  he,  "that  I 
have  crossed  the  strait  to  conquer  Spain,  nor  w  ill  1  return  until 
1  have  accomplished  my  purpose.  Tell  him  I  have  men  skilled 
in  war,  and  armed  in  i»roof,  with  whose  aid  1  trust  soon  to  give 
a  gooil  acctnuit  of  his  rabble  host." 

A  miirmer  of  applause  passed  through  the  assemblage  of 
Moslem  captains.  T'heodomir  glanced  on  them  a  look  of  deli 
aiice,  but  his  eye  rested  on  a  renegado  Christian,  one  of  hi,'* 
own  ancient  comrades,  and  a  relation  of  Count  .lulian.  "As 
to  you,  Don  (Jraybeard,"  said  he,  "you  who  turn  apostate  iu 
your  declining  ag*',  I  here  pronounce  you  a  traitor  to  your  Clod, 
your  king,  :ind  country  ;  and  stand  ready  to  prove  it  this  instant 
upon  your  body,  il' held  be  granted  me." 

The  traitor  knight  was  slung  with  rage  at  tliese  words,  for 
truth  rendered  them  piercing  to  the  heart.  He  woukl  have 
iinine(lialely  answered  to  the  challenge,  but  Taric  forbadcf  it, 
and  ordered  that  the  Christian  envoy  should  be  condueti'd  from 
tlu!  eainp.  " 'Tis  well,"  replied  Theodomir;  "(iodwill  give 
me  the  field  which  you  deny.  Let  yon  hoary  apostate  look  to 
iiimsclf  to-morrow  in  the  battle,  for  I  phidge  myself  to  use  my 
ianee  upon  no  other  foe  until  it  has  shed  his  blood  upon  the 
native  soil  he  has  betrayed."  So  saying,  he  left  the  eam|),  nor 
could  the  Moslem  chieftains  help  admiring  the  honesl  indigna- 
tion iA'  this  patriot  kniglit,  while  they  secretly  despised  his 
renegado  adversary. 

Tlie  ancient  Moorish  chroniclers  relate  many  awful  portiiils, 
and  strange  and  myslerions  visions,  which  ai)iieared  to  the 
(•(iininaiiders  of  either  army  during  this  anxious  iiiglil.  tV;'- 
laiiily  it  was  .a  iiiglit  of  fearful  suspense,  and  Ab)sleiii  ainl 
(  hristian  lookeil  forward  with  donbl  to  tlu'  fortune  of  the  eoin- 
iiig   day.      The   Si)anisb   seuUnel  walked   his   pensive    round 
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listoiiiiifj  occasion  ally  (o  tlie  vngiip  aonndrt  from  the  distaiM  rook 
of  ('!ili»c,  juhI  eying  i^  'is  tlic  inai'incr  cycH  tli'-  inundcr-cloiid, 
pregnant  with  tc'rror  and  destruction,  'riw  Arahs,  too,  fiom 
tlH'ir  lofty  cliffs  beheld  the  niiinerous  cunip-lhi  o  of  the  Chris- 
tiuns  gradually  liglitcd  up,  and  saw  that  they  were  a  [)()\verl'iil 
host;  at  the  same  time  the  night  breeze  brought  to  their  ems 
the  BuUen  roar  of  the  sea  which  separated  tliem  from  AlVicfi. 
When  they  considered  their  perilous  situation,  an  army  on  on, 
side,  with  a  whole  iiation  arouseil  to  re-enforce  it,  and  on  Hk 
other  an  impassable  sea,  the  spirits  of  many  of  the  warriors 
were  cast  down,  and  they  repented  the  day  when  they  had  ven- 
tured  into  this  hostile  land. 

Taric  marked  their  despondency,  but  said  nothing.  Searec 
iiad  the  fiisl  streak  of  morning  light  trembled  along  the  sea, 
however,  when  he  summonecl  his  princi[)al  warriors  to  lij.s 
tent.  "  Be  of"  good  cheer,"  said  he  ;  "  Allah  is  with  us,  and  lias 
sent  his  Prophet  to  give  assurance  of  his  aid.  Scarce  had  1  re- 
tired to  my  tent  last  night,  when  a  man  of  majestic  and  vener- 
able presence  stood  before  me.  lie  was  taller  by  a  piihn  lliaii 
the  ordinary  race  of  men,  his  (lowing  beard  was  of  a  golden 
hue,  and  his  eyes  were  so  bright  that  they  seemed  to  send  forth 
flashes  of  fire.  I  have  heard  the  Emir  riahamel,  and  oIIkm' 
ancient  men,  describe  the  I'rophet,  whom  they  had  seen  ni;uiy 
times  while  on  earth,  and  such  was  his  form  and  lineair>'nt. 
*  Fear  nothing,  ()  Taric,  from  the  morrcw,'  said  he  ;  •  1  will  l)e 
with  thee  in  the  fight.  Strike  boldly,  then,  and  conipier. 
Tlio.-.e  of  thy  followers  who  survi\e  the  battle  will  Iiuw  tliis 
land  for  an  inheritance;  for  those  who  fall,  a  mansion  in  para- 
dise is  prepared,  and  immortal  houris  await  tlu'ir  coming.'  Ho 
sp  ike  and  vanished  ;  I  heard  a  strain  of  celestial  melody,  and 
my  tent  was  filled  with  the  odois  of  Arabia  the  happy." 
"Such,"  s.ay  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  "was  another  of  ilio 
arts  by  which  this  arch  son  of  Ishmael  sought  to  animate  the 
hearts  of  his  followers  ;  and  the  pretended  vision  has  bucn  re- 
corded by  the  Arabian  writers  as  a  veritable  occurrence.  Mar- 
vellous, indeed,  was  the  effect  pi'oduced  by  it  upon  ihe  infujcl 
soldiery,  who  now  cried  out  with  eageruetis  to  be  led  agaiiisl 
the  foe." 
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BATTLE  OP  OALI'K  —  KATK  OF  ATAULniO. 

TiiK  {jray  snmniits  of  Iho  rock  of  Calpo  hri<,'htene(l  with  tho 
!irsl  rays  of  morning,  as  tho  Christian  army  issued  forth  from 
its  t'ucampmcnt.  The  IViuee  Ataulplio  ro(h'  from  s(inath()n  to 
s(|iiaih'on,  animatin<;  his  sohliers  for  tlie  Itattie.  ^^  Never 
should  we  slicath  our  swords,"  said  he,  ''  wiiile  these  iidiiU'ls 
have  a  footinu;  in  the  laud.  They  are  pent  up  within  yon  rocky 
mountain;  we  must  assail  tiiem  in  their  ru«j:«ieil  hold.  Wo 
have  n  loii««;  day  before  us;  let  not  the  setting  sun  shine  upon 
one  of  their  host  who  is  not  a  fugitive,  a  caiUive,  or  a  corpse." 

The  words  of  the  prince  were  rceeived  with  shouts,  and  tlio 
army  moved  towards  the  promontory.  As  they  advanced,  they 
heard  the  clash  of  cymbals  and  the  bray  of  tnuu|)ets,  and  the 
rocky  l)osom  of  the  mountain  glittered  with  helms  and  spears 
and  eimeters  ;  for  the  Arabs,  inspire<l  with  fresh  conlidence  by 
the  words  of  Tarie,  were  sallyuig  forth,  with  Haunting  bamiers, 
to  the  combat. 

Tlu!  gaunt  Arab  chieftain  stood  upon  a  rock  as  his  troops 
marchecl  by  ;  his  l)uckler  was  at  hi^  back,  and  he  brandished 
in  his  hand  a  double-pointed  spear.  Calling  upon  the  several 
leadcis  by  their  names,  he  exhorted  them  to  direct  their  attacks 
a;i:iinst  the  Christian  captains,  and  especially  against  Ataulplio  ; 
"for  the  clii't's  being  slain,"  said  he,  "their  followers  wi'l 
vanish  from  Ufore  us  like  the  monniig  mist." 

The  Ciothic  /lobles  were  easily  to  be  distinguished  l)y  the 
splendor  of  their  arms,  but  the  Prince  Ataulplio  was  con- 
spicuous above  all  the  rest  for  the  youthful  grace  and  majesty 
of  his  appearance,  and  the  bravery  of  his  array.  lie  w;is 
mounted  on  a  superb  Andahisian  charger,  richly  caparisoned 
with  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold.  His  surcoat  was 
of  like  color  and  adornment,  and  the  i)lumes  that  waved  ab(ne 
iiis  burnished  helmet  were  of  the  purest  white.  Ti-n  mouiit<'d 
|)ages,  magnilicently  attiied,  followed  him  to  tlie  lield,  but  their 
duty  was  not  so  much  to  light  as  to  attend  upon  their  lord,  and 
lo  furnish  him  with  steed  or  weapon. 

The  Christian  troops,  though  irregular  and  nndisci{)lined, 
weiH"  full  of  native  couragi' ;  for  the  old  warrior  spirit  of  their 
(l<»lliic  sires  still  glowed  in  their  bosoms.  There  were  two  l)at- 
tulioiib  of  infantry,  but  Ataulplio  stutioucd  them  iu  the  rcui'J 
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''  for  God  foil»i<l,"  said  he,  "  that  foot-soldicMs  should  have  the 
Iihu'c  of  honor  in  tho  hattlo,  wlicn  I  have  so  many  valiaut 
cavalii'is."  As  tho  arniit's  drew  nigh  to  each  otlier,  however 
it  was  discovered  that  the  advance  of  the  Arabs  was  coniiMjsed 
of  infajitr}-.  Upon  this  the  cavaliers  checked  their  steeds,  ami 
reciutistf  d  that  the  foot-soldiery  might  advance  and  disperse  tins 
losel  ciew,  holding  it  beneath  their  dignity-  to  contend  with 
pedestrian  foes.  The  prince,  however,  commanded  tlieni  to 
cliaige  ;  upon  which,  putting  spurs  to  their  steeds,  they  nishod 
upon  tile  foe. 

The  Aral)s  stood  the  sliock  manfully,  receiving  the  horses 
upon  tlie  i)oints  of  their  lances  ;  many  of  the  riders  were  sliot 
down  with  holts  from  cross-bows,  or  stabbed  with  the  poniards 
of  the  Moslems.  The  cavaliers  succeeded,  however,  in  breuit- 
ing  into  the  midst  of  the  battalioii  and  throwing  it  into  con- 
fusion, cutting  down  some  with  their  swords,  transpieroiiitf 
others  vvitli  their  spears,  and  trampling  many  under  the  hoofs 
of  their  horses.  At  this  moment,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
band  of  Spanish  horsemen,  the  recreant  partisans  of  Count 
Julian.  Their  assault  bore  luird  upon  their  countrymen,  who 
were  disordered  l»y  the  contest  \.  ith  the  fcjot-soldiers,  and  many 
a  loyal  Christian  knight  fell  beueath  the  sword  of  an  uunaturtil 
foe. 

The  for(>most  among  those  recreant  warriors  was  the  n'ue- 
gado  cavalier  w  hom  Theodomu'  had  challenged  in  the  tent  of 
Taric.  He  dealt  his  blows  about  him  with  a  |)owerful  arm  and 
with  malignant  fury,  for  nothing  is  more  deadly  than  the  li;itn(l 
of  an  apostate.  In  the  midst  of  his  career  he  was  espitd  liy 
the  hardy  Tliet»don)ir,  who  came  spurring  to  the  eiicomitii'. 
""Traitor,"  cried  he,  "  I  have  kept  my  vow.  This  huicc  has 
been  iield  sacred  from  all  oilier  foes  to  make  a  passage  Wiv  thy 
perjured  soul."  The  renegado  had  been  renowned  for  piowts-; 
before  he  became  a  traitor  to  his  country,  but  guilt  will  sap  tlic 
courage  of  tlie  stoutest  heart.  When  he  beheld  Thcoclunii! 
rusiiinu'  upon  him.  he  would  have  turned  and  (led  ;  pride  aloiir 
withheld  him;  and.  though  an  admirable  master  of  defence.  Ik 
lost  all  skill  to  ward  llie  attack  of  his  adversary.  At  the  tiist 
assnult.  the  lance  of  Tlieodomir  pierced  him  tlu'oiiuh  imd 
through  :  he  fell  to  the  earth,  gnashed  his  te(!lh  as  he   lol 


III 
the  dust,  but  yielded  his  breath  without  uttering  a  word. 

The  battle  now  became  general,  and  lasted  lin'(iii<j,liout  the 
morning  with  varying  success,  'i'iic  stratagem  of  Taiic  how- 
evi'r,  began  ttt  prodiKH!  its  etT'ect.  'I'he  Ch  stiiiii  leaders  and 
most    con.spicuous    cavaliers    weie    singled    out    and    seveiull) 
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assailed  by  overpowering  nundiers.  They  fought  (h'sperately, 
and  performed  miracles  of  prowess,  but  fell,  one  by  one,  beneath 
ji  thousand  wounds.  Still  the  Itattle  lingered  on"  throughout  a 
great  part  of  the  day,  and  as  the  declinhig  sun  shone  through 
the  clouds  of  dust,  it  seemed  as  if  the  conllicting  hosts  we're 
wrapped  in  smoke  and  lire. 

The  Prince  Ataulpho  saw  that  the  fortune  of  battle  was 
against  him.  He  rode  about  the  Held  calling  out  the  names  of 
tiie  bravest  of  his  knights,  but  few  answered  to  his  call;  the 
rest  lay  mangled  on  the  field.  With  this  handful  of  warriors 
he  endeavored  to  retrieve  the  day,  when  he  was  assailed  by 
Tenderos,  a  partisan  of  Count  Julian,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
recreant  Christians.  At  sight  of  this  new  adversary,  tire 
Hashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  prince,  for  Tenderos  had  beer, 
brought  up  in  his  father's  palace.  "  Well  dost  thou,  traitor!  " 
cried  he,  "  to  attack  tlu;  son  of  thy  lord,  who  gave  thee  bread; 
thou,  who  hast  l)etray(!d  thy  country  and  thy  God !  " 

So  saying,  he  seized  a  lance  from  one  of  his  pages,  and 
charged  furiously  upon  the  apostate  ;  but  Tenderos  met  him  in 
mid  career,  and  the  lance  of  the  prince  was  shivered  upon  his 
shi(dd.  Ataul[)bo  then  grasped  his  mace,  which  hung  at  his 
saddle-bow,  and  a  doul)tful  light  ensued.  Tenderos  was  power- 
fid  of  fi'aiiH!  and  superior  in  the  use  of  his  weapons,  but  the 
curse  of  treason  seemed  to  paraly 'c  his  arm.  He  wounded 
Ataulpho  slightly  l)etween  the  greaves  of  his  armor,  but  the 
l)rince  dealt  a  ]»low  with  his  mace  that  cruslud  through  heira 
and  skull  and  reached  the  brains  ;  and  Tenderos  fell  dead  to 
earlli.  his  armor  rattling  as  he  ftdl. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  javelin  hurled  by  an  Arab  trans- 
l)ierc('d  the  horse  of  Ataulpho,  whicdi  sunk  beneath  him.  The 
prince  sei/A'd  the  reins  of  the  steed  of  Tenderos,  but  the  faith- 
ful animal,  as  though  he  knew  him  to  be  the  foe  of  his  late  lord, 
reare(l  and  [)lunged  and  refused  to  let  him  mount.  The  prince, 
however,  used  him  as  a  shield  to  ward  off  the  i)ress  of  foes, 
while  with  his  swH)rd  he  dcli'mled  himself  against  those  in  front 
of  him.  Taric  ben  Zeyad  ariivod  at  the  scene  of  conflict,  and 
jjausi'd  for  a  moment  in  adnnration  of  the  surpassing  prowess 
of  the  prince;  recolU'cting,  however,  that  his  fall  would  be  a 
death  blow  to  bis  aiiny,  lie  spurred  upon  him,  and  wounded 
him  severely  with  his  cimeter.  Uefore  he  could  repeat  his 
blow,  Tlu'odoinir  led  up  a  body  of  Christian  cavaliers  to  the 
res<'ue.  and  Taric  was  parted  from  his  prey  by  tlie  tumult  of 
the  light.  Tlu'  priiici!  sank  to  the  earth.  cov(>red  with  wounds 
and  exliaubted  by  the  loss  of  Ld')od.     A  faithful  page  drew  hiui 
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from  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses,  and,  aided  by  a  veteran 
soldier,  an  aneient  vassal  of  Atauli)ho,  conveyed  him  to  a  sliort 
distance  from  the  scene  of  batde,  by  the  side  of  a  small  si  roam 
that  gushed  out  from  among  rocks.  They  stanched  the  blood 
that  flowed  from  his  wounds,  and  washed  the  dust  from  liis 
face,  and  laid  him  beside  the  fountain.  The  page  sat  at  his 
head,  and  supported  it  on  his  knees,  and  the  veteran  stood  at 
his  feet,  with  his  brow  bent  and  his  eyes  full  of  sorrow,  Tlie 
prince  gradually  revived,  and  opened  his  eyes.  "  How  fares 
the  battle?"  said  he.  "The  struggle  is  hard,"  replied  the 
sohlier,  "  but  the  day  may  yet  be  ours." 

The  prince  felt  that  the  hour  of  his  death  was  at  hand,  and 
ordered  that  they  should  aid  him  to  rise  upon  his  knees.  They 
supported  him  between  them,  and  he  prayed  fervently  for  a 
short  time,  whon,  llnding  his  strength  declining,  he  beckoiu'd 
the  veteran  to  sit  down  beside  him  on  the  rock.  Continuing  lo 
kneel,  he  confessed  himself  to  that  ancient  soldier,  having  no 
priest  or  friar  to  perform  that  office  in  this  hour  of  extremity. 
When  he  had  so  done,  he  sunk  again  upon  t!ie  earth  and 
pressed  it  with  his  lips,  as  if  he  would  take  a  fond  farewell  of  his 
beloved  country.  The  page  would  then  have  raised  his  head, 
but  found  that  his  lord  had  yielded  up  the  ghost. 

A  number  of  Arab  warriors,  who  came  to  the  fountain  to 
slake  their  thirst,  cut  off  the  head  of  the  pr'nce  and  bore  it  in 
triumph  to  Taric,  crying,  "  IJehold  the  head  of  the  C'lnislian 
leader."  Taric  i.Timediately  ordered  that  the  hciul  should  be 
put  upon  the  end  o*^'  a  lance,  together  with  tlie  sunioat  of  the 
prince,  and  borne  about  the  held  of  battle,  w'  U  the  soiiiid  of 
trumpets,  atabals,  and  C3'mbals. 

When  the  C'hristians  beheld  the  surcoat,  and  knew  the  fea- 
tures of  the  prince,  they  were  struck  with  horror,  and  heart 
and  hand  failed  them.  Theodomir  endeavored  in  vain  to  rally 
them  ;  they  threw  by  their  weapoi.s  and  fled  ;  and  they  r  n- 
tinued  to  lly,  and  the  enemy  to  pursue  and  slay  them,  until  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  The  Moslems  then  returned  and  pluu- 
dered  the  Christian  camp,  where  they  found  abundant  spoil 
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CHAPTER  XHI 

TERROR  OF   THE    COUNTRY  —  RODERICK   HOUSES    HIMSELF   TO  ARMS. 

The  scattered  fugitives  of  the  Christian  army  spread  terror 
throughout  the  laud.  The  inhabitants  of  the  tonus  and  vil- 
lages gathered  around  them  as  they  applied  at  their  gates  for 
food,  or  laid  themselves  dowu  faint  and  wounded  l)e"ide  the 
public  fountains.  When  ' '  y  related  the  tale  of  their  defeat, 
old  men  shook  their  heads  and  groaned,  and  the  women  uttered 
cries  and  lamentations.  So  strange  and  unlooked-for  a  calam- 
ity iilled  them  with  consternation  and  despair ;  for  it  was  lon<T 
since  the  alarm  of  war  had  sounded  in  their  land,  and  this  was 
a  warfare  that  carried  chains  and  slavery,  and  all  kinds  of  hor- 
rors in  its  train. 

Don  Roderick  was  seated  with  his  beauteous  queen,  Exilona, 
in  the  royal  palace  which  crowned  th'!  ror-ky  summit  of  Toledo, 
when  the  l)carer  of  ill-tidings  came  galloping  over  the  bridge  of 
the  Tagus.  '•  What  tidings  from  the  army?"  demandecf  the 
king,  as  the  panting  messenger  was  brought  into  his  presence. 
"Tidings  of  great  woe,"  exclaimed  the  soldier.  ''  The  prince 
has  fallen  in  battle.  I  saw  his  head  and  surcoat  upon  a  Moor- 
ish lance,  and  tlu!  army  was  overthrown  and  fled." 

At  hearing  these  words,  Roderick  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  for  some  time  sat  in  silence ;  and  all  his  courtiers 
stood  mute  and  aghast,  and  no  one  dared  to  speak  a  word.  In 
that  awful  space  of  time  passed  before  his  thoughts  all  his 
errors  and  his  crimes,  and  all  the  evils  that  had  been  predicted 
in  the  necromantic  tower.  His  mind  was  filled  with  horror  and 
confusion,  for  the  hour  of  his  destruction  seemed  at  hand  ;  but 
he  subdued  his  agitation  by  his  strong  and  haughty  s[)irit ;  and 
when  he  uncovered  his  face  no  one  could  read  on  his  brow  the 
trouble  and  agony  of  his  heart.  Still  every  hour  brought  fresh 
Udiiigs  of  disaster.  Messenger  after  messenger  came  spurring 
into  the  city,  distracting  it  with  new  ahvrms.  The  infidels,  they 
said,  were  strengthening  themselves  in  the  land  :  host  after 
lujst  were  pouring  in  from  Africa:  the  seaboard  of  Andalusia 
glittered  with  spears  and  cimeters.  Bands  of  turbaned  horse- 
men had  overruu  the  plains  of  Sidonia,  even  to  the  banks  of 
the  (4uadiana.  Fields  were  laid  waste,  towns  and  cities  itlun- 
deretl.  the  inhabitants  carried  into  captivity,  and  the  vviiolo 
couulry  la^  iu  amokiug  desolutiou. 
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Hodcrick  hoard  all  those  tidings  with  :ui  iindMuiitcd  aspect^ 
nor  did  lie  over  aiiiiiii  Itotniy  siini  of  ooiistoniation  ;  liiit  tlio 
aiixit'ly  of  hi'S  soul  \v;is  ovidciit  in  his  warliko  i»i'('|);ir;iti()iis. 
lio  issued  orders  that  every  nolile  aud  i)relale  of  his  kiiiirdom 
should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  retainers  and  take  tho 
fu'ld,  and  that  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  should 
hasten  to  his  standard,  bringing  whatever  horse  and  nmU>  and 
weapon  he  i)Ossessed  ;  and  he  ai)pointed  the  plain  of  Cordova 
for  the  place  where  the  army  was  to  assemble.  Throwinj^ 
bv,  then,  all  the  trappings  of  his  late  slothful  and  v<>liiptu()U8 
life,  and  arming  himself  for  warlike  action,  he  dcpf^iicd  from 
Toledo  at  the  head  of  his  guard,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the 
youthful  nobility.  His  queen,  Exiloua,  accompanie(;  liiui,  for 
she  craved  permission  to  remain  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Antlalu- 
sia,  that  she  might  be  near  her  lord  in  this  time  of  peril. 

Among  the  first  who  appeared  to  hail  the  arrival  of  the  king 
at  Cordova,  was  the  liishoi)  Oppas,  the  secret  jjaitisun  of  the 
traitor  Julian.  He  brought  with  him  iiis  two  tie)*hews,  Evan 
and  Siseburto,  the  sons  of  the  latx;  King  AVili/a,  and  a  gn-at 
host  of  vassals  and  retainers,  all  well  armed  and  nppoinled; 
for  they  had  been  furnished  by  Count  .Julian  with  a  j-arl  of 
the  arms  sent  by  the  king  '<  >lrica.  The  bishop  was  smooth 
of  tongue,  and  profound  in  ni^  'lypociisy  ;  his  pretended  zeal 
and  devotion,  aiid  the  lion;;:  witli  which  he  s[)oke  of  the 
treacheiy  of  his  kinsman,  imposed  upon  the  credulous  spirit  of 
the  king,  and  he  was  readily  admitted  into  his  most  secret  coun- 
cils. 

The  alarm  of  the  infidel  invasion  had  sj)read  througiiout  the 
land,  and  roused  the  Gothic  valor  of  the  inhal)itants.     On  re- 
C(!iving  the  orders  of  Roderick,  every  town  and  hamlet,  every 
mountain  and   valley,  had  sent  forth  its  lighting  men,  aud  tiie 
whole  country  was  on  the  march  towards  Andalusia.     In  a  little 
while  theie  were  gathered  together,  on  the  plain  of  (.'ordova 
near  tifty  thousan<l  horsemen,  and  a  countless  host  of  fool-sol 
diers.     The  (iothic  nobles  ajpeared  in  burnished  aruKjr.  cuii 
ously  inlaid  and  adorned,  witl,  cliains  and  jewels  of  g<jld,  and 
ornaments  of  precious  stones,  and  silken  scarfs,  and  suicoats 
of  brocade,  or  velvet  richly  embroidered  ;  betraying  tiie  luxury 
and  ostentati'>n  into  which  they  had  declined  front  the  iron  hardi- 
Ikuw  ;  of  their  warlike  sires.     As  to  tlie  common  people,  some  had 
lances  and  i.hields  aud  swords  and  cross-l)ows,  but  the  gr<'ali!r 
part  wore  unaruu'd,  or  provided  merely  with  slings,  and  (•hlll^ 
t'tudded    with    nails,    and    with    the    iron   implements    of    liu- 
baudry  ;  and  many  had  made  shields  for  themselvti^i  fioni  the 
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doors  and  windows  of  their  haltitations.  Thcv  \ven>  a  pro- 
digious host,  and  ajiiieared,  say  the  Arabian  e'hronielers,  Uke 
an  agitated  sea;  hut,  though  l)rave  in  spirit,  they  possessed 
no  knowledge  of  warlike  art,  and  were  ineffeetual  throu'^h  laek 
of  arms  and  discipline.  ^ 

Several  of  the  most  ancient  and  experienced  cavaliers,  be- 
holding the  state  of  the  army,  advised  Don  Roderick  to  await 
the  arrival  of  more  regular  troops,  which  were  statioird  in 
Iberia,  Cantabria,  and  CJnllia  Gothica ;  but  this  counsel  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  liishop  Oppas  ;  who  urged  the  king 
to  march  immediately  against  the  inlidols.  ''As  yet,"  said 
he,  "their  number  is  but  limited,  but  every  day  new  hosts  ar- 
rive, like  flocks  of  tocusts,  from  Africa.  They  will  augment 
faster  than  we  ;  they  are  living,  too,  at  our  expense,  and,"while 
we  pause,  both  armies  are  consuming  the  substance  of  the 
land." 

King  Roderick  listened  to  the  crafty  counsel  of  the  bishop, 
and  d(!termined  to  advance  without  delay.  He  mounted  his 
war  horse,  Urelia,  and  rode  among  his  troops  assembled  on  that 
spacious  plain,  and  wherever  he  appeared  he  was  received  with 
acchunations  ;  for  nothing  so  arouses  the  spirit  of  the  soldier  as  to 
behold  his  sovereign  inarms,  lie  addressed  tiiem  in  words  cal- 
culated to  touch  their  hearts  and  animate  their  courage.  "  The 
Saracens,"  said  he,  "  are  ravaging  our  land,  and  their  object 
is  our  conquest.  Should  they  prevail,  your  very  existence  -s  a 
nation  is  at  an  end.  They  will  overturn  your  altars  ;  tr  ,ple 
on  the  cross  ;  lay  waste  your  cities ;  carry  off  your  wivt  and 
daughters,  and  doom  yourselves  and  sons  to  hard  and  cruel 
slavery.  No  safety  remains  foi  you  but  in  the  prowess  'if  your 
arms.  For  my  owu  part,  as  I  am  your  king,  so  will  I  be  your 
leader,  and  will  be  the  foremost  to  encounter  ever\-  toil  and 
danger." 

The  soldiery  answered  their  monarch  with  loud  acclamations, 
and  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  fight  to  the  last  gasp  in 
defence  of  their  country  and  their  faith.  The  king  then  ar- 
ranged the  order  of  their  march  :  all  those  who  were  armed 
with  cuirasses  and  coats  of  mail  were  placed  in  the  front  and 
rear ;  the  centre  of  the  army  was  composed  of  a  promiscuous 
throng,  without  body  armor,  and  but  scantily  provided  with 
weapons. 

When  they  were  about  to  niarch,  the  king  called  to  him  a 
noble  cavalier  named  Ramiro,  and  delivering  him  the  royal 
standard,  charged  liiin  to  guard  it  well  for  the  honor  of  Spain  : 
Bcarcely,  however,  had  the  good  knight  received  it  iu  his  bund, 
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when  ho  fell  dead  from  liis  horse,  and  the  staff  of  the  standard 
was  hroken  in  twain.  Many  ancirnt  courtiers  who  were  pri's- 
ent,  looked  upon  this  as  an  evil  omen,  and  counselled  the  kirnr 
not  to  set  forward  on  his  march  that  day  ;  but,  disregartiiii<;  afl 
auguries  and  portents,  he  ordered  the  royal  banner  to  be  jjut 
upon  a  lance,  and  gave  it  in  charge  of  another  standard  bearer: 
then  commanding  the  trumpets  to  be  sounded,  he  departed  at 
(he  head  of  his  b^st  to  seek  the  enemy. 

The  field  where  this  great  army  assembled  was  called,  from 
th^  solemn  pledge  given  by  the  nobles  and  the  soldiery,  El 
fximpo  de  hi  venUul ;  or.  The  Field  of  Truth  ;  a  name,  says  tlio 
sage  chrouicler  Abulcasira,  which  it  bears  even  to  the  present 
day.^ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MARCH    OF    TIIK    GOTHIC    ARMY KNCAMPMENT    ON   THK    BANKS   OF 

THE    GL'ADALETK  —  MYSTKRIOfS     PRKDICTIONS    OK    A    PALMER  — 
CONDUCT    OF    PEr.lSTES    THEREUPON. 
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The  hor cs  of  Andalusia  revived  as  this  mighty  host  strotclied 
in  lengthening  lines  along  its  fertile  plains  ;  fioin  morn  until 
night  it  continued  to  pour  along,  with  sound  of  (h-um  and 
trumpet ;  it  was  led  on  by  the  proudest  noliles  and  bravest 
cavalicis  in  the  land,  and,  had  it  possessed  arms  and  discipline, 
migliu  have  undertaken  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

After  a  few  days'  march,  Don  Roderick  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  Mobicvii  army,  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete," 
whore  that  beautiful  stream  winds  through  the  fertile  l;uid  of 
Xeres.  The  "nlitiel  host  was  far  inf-M-ior  in  numlx'r  to  the 
Chi;  tirinh,  but  then  it  was  composed  of  hardy  and  dexterous 
troop?.  s"i>ta).'d  to  war.  and  admirably  armed.  The  cunip 
shone  ^riousl}  in  the  setting  sun,  and  resounded  with  the 
clash  Oi  eymt)al,  the  note  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  neighing  of 
fiery  An  -ian  steeds.  There  were  swarthy  ti'oops  from  every 
nation  ot  the  African  coast,  together  with  legions  from  Syria 
and  Egypt,  while  tl  e  light  Bedouins  were  careering  about  the 
adjaeent  plain.  "".Vbat  grieved  and  inotnsed  the  spirits  of  the 
Christian  warriors,  however,  was  to  behoUl,  a  little  ainut  from 


'  F^B  Perilida  tie  K^'iann,  cap.  9.     RIcda,  T,.  2,  c.  8, 
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the  Moslem  host,  an  eneampment  of  Spanish  cavaliers,  with 
the  banner  of  Count  .Julian  waving  above  tiu-ir  tents.  They 
were  ten  thousand  in  number,  valiant  and  hanl}  men,  the  most 
experienced  of  Spanish  soldiery,  most  of  thein  having  served 
in  the  African  wars  ;  they  were  well  armed  and  appointed  also, 
with  the  weapons  of  which  the  count  had  beguiled  his  sover- 
eign ;  and  it  was  a_  grievous  sight  to  behold  sueli  good  soldiers 
arrayed  against  their  country  and  their  faith. 

The  Christians  pitched  their  tents  about  the  hour  of  vespers, 
at  a  short  league  distant  from  the  enemy,  and  remained  ga/.iug 
with  anxiety  and  awe  upon  this  barbaric  host  that  iiad  eaused 
such  terror  and  desolation  in  the  land  :  for  the  tirst  sight  of  a 
hostile  encampment  in  a  country  disused  to  war,  is  terrilile  to 
a  newly  enlisted  soldier.  A  marvellous  occurrence  is  recorded 
1)y  the  Arabian  chroniclers  as  having  taken  place  in  the  Chris- 
tian camp ;  but  discreet  Spanish  writers  relate  it  with  much 
modification,  and  consider  it  a  stratagem  of  the  wily  liishop 
Uppas,  to  sound  the  loyalty  of  the  Christian  cavaliers. 

As  several  leaders  of  the  army  were  seated  with  the  bishop 
in  his  tent,  conversing  on  the  dubious  fortunes  of  the  ap- 
proaching contest,  an  ancient  pilgrim  a[)peared  at  the  en- 
trance. He  was  bowed  down  with  years,  his  snowy  beard 
descended  to  his  girdle,  and  he  supported  his  tottering  steps 
with  a  palmer's  staff.  The  cavaliers  rose  and  received  liiin 
with  great  reverence  as  he  advanced  within  the  tent.  Hold- 
ing up  his  withered  hand,  ••  Woe,  woe  to  Spain!"  exclaimed 
he,  *'  for  the  vial  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven  is  about  to  be  poured 
out.  Listen,  warriors,  and  take  wD.ruing.  Four  monlhs  since, 
having  performed  my  pilgrimage!  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord 
in  ralestine,  1  was  on  my  return  towards  my  native  land. 
Wearied  and  way-worn,  I  lay  down  one  nighti  to  sleep  ben''ath 
a  palm  tree,  by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  when  I  was  awakened 
by  a  voice  saying  unto  me,  in  soft  accents,  '  Son  of  sorrow, 
why  sleepest  thou? '  1  opened  my  eyes,  and  beheld  one  of  fair 
and  beauteous  countenance,  in  shining  apparel.  an<l  with  glori- 
ous wings,  standing  by  the  fountain  ;  and  I  said,  ■  Who  art 
thou,  who  callest  upon  me  in  this  deep  hour  of  the  night?  " 

'''Fear  not,'  replied  the  stranger;  'I  am  an  angel  from 
heaven,  sent  to  reveal  unto  thee  the  fate  of  thy  country.  Be- 
hold, the  sins  of  Roderick  have  come  up  before  (^od,  and  His 
anger  is  kindled  against  him.  and  lie  lias  given  him  up  to  i)e 
invjided  and  destroyed.  Hasten  then  to  S|)ain,  ami  seek  the 
camp  of  thy  countrymen.  Warn  tlu'iu  that  such  only  siiall  be 
saved   as  shall   abandon   Uoderick ;   but  those  who  adhere   to 
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him  shall  share  his  punishment,  and  shall  fall  under  the  sword 
of  the  invader.'  " 

The  piljjrim  ceased,  and  passed  forth  fiom  the  tent ;  certain 
of  the  cavaliers  followeil  him  to  detain  him,  tiiut  tiiey  might 
converse  further  with  him  about  tliese  matters,  l)ut  he  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  Tlie  sentinel  before  the  tent  said,  *'  I  saw 
uo  one  'ome  forth,  but  it  was  as  if  a  l)last  of  wind  passed  l)y 
me,  and  there  was  a  rustling  as  of  dry  h'aves." 

The  cavaliers  remained  looking  upon  each  othcfr  with  aston 
ishment.  The  Bishop  C)[)pas  sat  witii  his  eyes  lixe<l  upon  I'm' 
ground,  ami  shadowed  by  his  oveihanging  brow.  At  length, 
breaking  silence,  in  a  low  and  faltering  voice:  "Doubtless," 
said  he,  '' this  message  is  from  (iod ;  and  since  He  has  taken 
comi)assion  upon  us,  and  given  us  notice  of  His  im[)endiiig  judg- 
ment, it  behoves  us  to  hold  grave  council,  and  detcrniiue  how 
best  we  may  accomplish  His  will  and  avert  His  displeasure." 

The  chiefs  still  remained  silent  as  men  confounded.  Aniung 
thi.'m  was  a  veteran  noble  nametl  I'elistes.  He  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  African  wars,  lighting  side  by  side  with 
Count  Julian  ;  but  the  latter  had  nevi'r  darid  to  tam[»er  witii 
his  faith,  for  he  knew  his  stern  integrity,  rdistes  had  lirougl.l 
with  him  to  the  camp  his  only  son,  who  had  never  drawn  a 
sword  e\-cei)t  in  tourney.  When  the  young  man  saw  that  the 
veterans  held  tlicir  peace,  the  blood  mantled  in  his  cheek,  and. 
overcoming  his  modesty,  he  broke  forth  with  a  giiuerous 
wtirmth  :  "i  know  not,  cavaliers,"  said  he,  "what  is  passing 
in  your  minds,  but  I  believe  this  pilgrim  to  be  an  envoy  from 
the  devil ;  for  none  else  could  have  given  such  dastanl  and  pi  r- 
fidions  counsi'l.  For  my  own  part,  1  stand  ready  to  defiiid  my 
king,  my  country,  and  my  faith  :  1  know  no  higlier  duty  than 
this;  and  if  (Jod  lliinks  tit  to  strike  me  dead  in  the  perliiiin- 
ance  of  it.  His  sovereign  will  be  done  I  " 

When  the  young  man  had  risen  t(;  speak,  his  father  had 
fixed  his  e^'es  upon  him  with  a  grave  and  stern  demra'iur, 
leaning  i.^ion  a  iwo-handed  sword.  As  soon  as  tin-  youth  had 
finished,  I'elistes  end)raced  him  with  a  father's  fondness. 
"Thou  hast  spoken  v.ell,  my  son,"  said  he;  "if  I  held  my 
peace  at  the  counsel  of  this  losel  pilgrim,  il  was  but  t.)  hear  thy 
opinion,  and  to  learn  whether  thou  wert  worthy  of  thy  liaraLre 
and  of  tiie  training  I  had  given  thee.  Hadst  tluMi  coinisi  lied 
otherwise  than  thou  hast  doni',  iia<lsl  thou  slio\\r\  tiiysttf 
craven  and  disloyal;  so  help  me  (iod,  I  would  havi'  slriirL  ill 
thy  head  with  this  weapon  which  1  liold  in  my  hand.  i>iil 
thou  hast  eouuselled  like  a  loyal  and  a  Christian  kiii-hl    ;ii.u  I 
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thank  Ood  for  having  given  mo  a  son  worthy  to  porpoluato  the 
honors  of  my  line.  As  to  this  piljriim,  he'  he  saint  or  he  Ir 
devil,  1  eare  not ;  this  miu-h  1  promise,  that  if  1  am  to  die  in 
defence  of  my  country  and  my  king,  my  life  shall  lu;  a  costly 
pinehiise  to  the  foe.  Let  each  man  make  the  same  resolve 
and  1  trust  we  shall  yet  piov  the  pilgrim  a  lylnu  prophet.'' 
The  words  of  Ptiiistes  roused  the  .spirits  of  many  of  the  eava- 
liers;  others,  however,  remained  full  of  anxious  forehodinir, 
and  when  this  fearful  prophecy  was  rumored  al)out  the  camp' 
as  il  presently  was  l»y  the  emissaries  of  the  bishop,  it  spread 
ttvve  and  dismay  among  the  soldiery. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


SKIUMISIIING   OF  THE  ARMIES — I'KLISTKS  AND   IIIS  SON  —  I'Kl.lSTKS 

AND    THE    lilSIlOP. 

On  the  following  day  the  two  armies  remained  regarding 
each  other  with  wary,  but  menacing  aspect.  About  noontide 
King  Roderick  sent  forth  a  chosen  force  of  live  hundred  horse 
and  two  hundred  foot,  the  best  armed  of  his  host,  to  skirmish 
with  the  enemy,  that,  by  gaining  some  partial  advantage,  they 
might  raise  the  spirits  of  the  army.  They  were  led  on  by 
Theodomir,  the  same  Gothic  no])le  who  had  signalized  himself 
by  til  jt  opposing  the  invasion  of  the  Moslems. 

The  Christian  s(piadrons  jjaraded  with  Hying  pennons  in  the 
valley  which  lay  between  the  armies.  The  vVrabs  were  not 
slow  in  answering  their  deliance.  A  large  body  of  horsemen 
sallii'd  forth  to  the  encounter,  together  with  tini!e  hundred  of 
the  followers  of  Count  Julian.  There  was  hot  skirmishing 
about  the  held  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  many  gallant 
feats  were  dis[)layed  on  either  side,  and  many  valiant  warriors 
were  slain.  As  the  night  closed  in,  tlie  trumpets  from  either 
camp  summoned  the  troops  to  retire  from  the  coml)at.  In  this 
day's  action  the  Christians  suffered  greatly  in  the  loss  of  their 
distinguished  cavaliers  ;  for  it  is  the  n()l)lest  spirits  who  ven- 
ture most,  and  lay  themselves  open  to  danger;  and  the  Mos- 
lem soldiers  had  instriurtions  to  single  out  the  leaders  of  the 
adveise  host.  All  this  is  said  to  have  been  devised  by  tin; 
peilidious  Bishop  Oppas,  who  had  secret  communications  with 
the  eucmy,  while  he   inllueueed  the  councils  of  the  king ;  and 
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who  trusted  that  by  this  skirmishing  warfare  tho  flower  of 
the  Christian  troops  would  be  cut  olT,  and  the  rest  ilisliouii. 
encd. 

On  the  followinp;  morninfi;  a  lar}j;cr  foree  was  ordered  out  to 
skirmish,  and  such  of  the  soldiery  as  were  unarmed  wcic  coin, 
inanded  to  stand  ready  to  seize  the  horses  and  Htiip  oiV  ii^, 
armor  of  the  killed  and  woundeil.  Amoiiu;  the  most  illnstiious 
of  the  warriors  who  fou<2;ht  that  day  was  i'elistt's.  llu-  (lotliic 
noble  who  had  so  sternly  cheeked  tlie  tonjiiie  of  tlie  liisliop 
Oppas.  He  led  to  the  Held  a  larg(!  body  of  his  own  vassals  and 
retainers,  and  of  cavaliers  trained  up  in  his  house,  who  luid 
followed  him  to  the  wars  in  Africa,  and  who  looked  up  to  him 
more  as  a  father  than  a  chieftain.  Heside  him  was  his  only 
son,  who  now  for  the  first  time  was  fleshinjj;  his  sword  in  lialllo. 
The  conflict  that  day  was  more  general  and  bloody  tliuii  the  tluy 
preceding  ;  the  slaughter  of  the  Christian  warriors  was  imnicnsc, 
from  their  lack  of  defensive  armor;  and  as  nothing  could  pre- 
vent the  flower  of  the  Gothic  eliivalry  from  spurring  to  the 
combat,  the  field  was  strewi-d  with  the  bodies  of  the  youihlul 
nobles.  None  suffered  more,  however,  than  the  warriors  of 
Felistes.  Their  leader  himself  was  bold  and  hardy,  and  |)roiio 
to  expose  hiniself  to  danger  ;  but  years  and  expeiienie  had 
moderated  his  early  fire;  his  son,  howev(!r,  was  eager  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  this,  his  first  essay,  and  rushed  willi  impet- 
uous ardor  into  tin;  hottest  of  the  battle,  hi  vain  his  father 
called  to  caution  him  ;  he  was  ever  in  the  advance,  and  seeiiieil 
unconscious  of  the  perils  that  surrounded  him.  'A'he  cavaliers 
and  vassals  of  his  father  followed  him  witli  devoted  zeal,  aiiii 
many  of  them  paid  for  their  loyalty  with  their  lives.  VVIieii  the 
trumpets  sounded  in  the  evening  for  retreat,  tlie  troops  of 
Pelistes  were  the  last  to  reach  the  camp.  They  canu'  slowly 
and  mournfully,  and  much  decreased  in  number.  Their  veteran 
commander  was  seated  on  his  war-hoist;,  but  the  blood  trickled 
from  the  greaves  of  his  armor.  His  valiant  son  was  borne  on 
the  shields  of  his  vassals  ;  when  they  laid  him  on  the  earth  near 
to  where  the  king  was  standing,  they  found  that  tlu;  iii'ioio 
youth  had  expired  of  his  wounds.  'I'lie  cavaliers  surrounded 
the  body  and  gave  utterance  to  tlu'ir  grief,  l)iit  the  father  re- 
strained his  agony,  and  looked  on  with  the  stern  resignation  of 
a  soldier. 

Don  Roderick  survi^yed  the  field  of  battle  with  a  rueful  ey(s 
lor  it  was  covered  with  the  mangled  bodies  oi'  his  most  illus- 
trious warriors;  he  saw,  too,  with  anxiety,  that  the  eumiiiDii 
people,  unused  to  war  and  unsustaiued  by  diseiidiue,  were  har- 
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The  crafty  Hishop  OppaR  marked  the  internal  trouhle  of  tlio 
|<in«j;,  and  thou;:;lit  a  favorable  moment  hail  arrived  to  sway  him 
to  his  purpose.  lie  called  to  his  mind  the  vnrious  porleidu  and 
prophecies  which  had  forerun  their  present  danger.  "  Let  not 
my  lord  the  Uin<^s"  said  he,  >'  make  li<,dit  of  tliese  mysterious 
rcvclalions,  which  appear  to  be  so  disiistrously  fullllliiij^.  The 
hand  of  Heaven  appears  to  be  aj^ainst  us.  Destruction  is  im- 
pendin;.!:  over  our  heads.  Our  troops  are  rude  and  unskilful, 
but  slightly  armed,  and  nuich  ca>t  down  in  spirit.  15ett(  r  is  it 
that  wi!  Bhould  make  a  treaty  with,  the  enemy,  and.  by  urauiinij 
])artof  bis  demaids.  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  our  eountiy.  If 
such  counsel  bi;  acceptable  to  my  hud  the  kiufj;,  I  staial  ready 
to  depart  upon  an  embassy  to  the  Moslem  camp." 

U|)on  liearinij;  these  words.  Pelistes,  who  had  stood  in  mourn- 
ful silence,  reiisirdiuj^  the  dead  body  of  liis  son,  burst  forth  with 
honest  indi<inatioM.  '' Hy  this  ^ood  snord,"  said  lu',  "the 
niMU  who  yields  such  dastard  counsel  deserves  death  from  the 
hand  of  his^  countryman  rather  than  fr.iui  the  foe;  and,  were 
it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  kin^,  may  I  forf'.  it  salvation  if  I 
would  not  strike  him  dead  upon  the  spot." 

The  bishop  turned  an  eye  of  venom  upon  IVlistes.  "  IMy 
lord,"  said  he,  '•  I.  too,  bear  a  weapon,  and  kuviw  how  to  wield 
it.  Were  the  kin<i;  lujt  present,  vou  would  not  dari'  to  menace, 
uor  should  you  advance  one  step  without  my  hastening  to  meet 

you." 

The  king  interposed  between  the  jarring  nobles,  and  rebuked 
the  impetuosity  of  I'elistes,  but  at  the  same  time  rejected  the 
counsel  of  the  bishop.  ''The  event  of  this  contlict."  said  he, 
"is  in  the  hand  of  (lod  ;  but  never  shall  my  sword  return  to 
its  scabl>ard  while  an  intldel  invader  remains  within  the  laud." 

He  then  hehl  a  council  with  his  captains,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  offer  the  enemy  general  battle  (Ui  the  following  day. 
A  herald  was  despatched  defying  Taric  ben  Zevail  to  the  con- 
test, and  the  dctiance  was  gladly  aceepteil  by  the  Moslem  chief- 
tain.' Don  Ivoderick  then  formed  the  plan  of  action,  and 
assigiuMl  to  each  connnander  his  several  station,  after  which  In; 
dismissed  his  ollicers,  and  eaiih  one  sought  his  tent,  to  prepare 
by  diligence  or  repose  for  the  next  day's  eventful  couti'Si. 

<  Bledu,  Crouiva. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

TRAITOROrS    MESSAGE   OF   COUNT   JULIAN. 

Tauic  beh  Zevai)  had  been  surprised  by  the  vjdor  of  liip 
Christian  cavaliers  in  tiie  recent  batlles,  and  at  the  number  mik! 
apijarent  devotion  of  the  trooj)s  wliieh  accompanied  the  kiiii» 
to  tiie  field.  The  confident  deliance  of  Don  Hoderiek  incresist d 
ids  surprise.  Wlien  tlie  lierald  liad  retired,  lie  turned  an  I'yc  of 
suspici(^n  on  Count  Julian,  "  Thou  hast  represented  thy  coim- 
tryjnen,"  said  he,  ^  as  sunk  in  effeminacy  and  lost  to  all  ut'iier- 
ous  impulse  ;  yet  I  find  them  lij^htiuff  with  the  cour'i<,'e  :iiid  tlio 
strength  of  lions.  Thou  hast  represented  thy  king  as  detested 
by  his  subjects  and  surrounded  by  secret  treason  ;  but  I  bclmld 
his  tents  whitening  the  hills  a!id  dales,  while  thousands  are 
hourly  tlocking  to  his  standard.  Woe  unto  thee  if  thou  hast 
dealt  deceitfully  with  us,  or  betrayed  us  with  guileful  words." 

Don  .Julian  ri'tired  to  his  tent  in  great  trouhU'  of  mind,  aiwl 
fear  came  upon  him  that  the  Hishop  Oppas  migiit  play  him 
false;  for  it  is  the  lot  of  traitors  ever  to  distrust  each  otlur. 
He  called  to  him  the  same  page  who  had  brought  him  the  Kller 
fyom  Klorinda,  revealing  the  story  of  her  dishonor. 

''Thou  knowest,  my  trusty  page,"  said  he,  ''that  I  have 
reared  thee  in  my  household,  and  cherislu'd  thee  above  all  tliy 
companions.  If  thou  hast  loyalty  and  alTeetion  for  thy  lord, 
now  is  the  time  to  serve  him.  Hie  thee  to  the  Christian  camp, 
and  lind  thy  way  to  the  tent  of  the  IJishop  Oppas.  If  any  oiio 
asks  thee  who  thou  art,  tell  them  tluni  art  of  the  household  of 
the  bishop,  and  bearer  of  missives  from  Cordova.  When  thou 
art  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  show  him  this  ring, 
and  he  will  C(jnnnune  with  thee  in  secret.  Then  tell  him  Coinit 
.Julian  greets  him  as  a  brother,  and  demands  how  the  wrongs 
of  his  daughter  Klorinda  are  to  be  redrtfssed.  Mark  well  his 
reply,  and  bring  it  word  for  word.  Have  thy  lips  dosed,  but 
thine  eyes  and  ears  open  ;  and  observe  every  thing  of  note  in 
the  camp  of  the  king.  So,  speetl  thee  on  th}"  errand  —  away, 
away!" 

The  pag(>  hastened  to  saddle  a  Harbary  steed,  fleet  as  the 
wind,  and  of  a  jet  black  color,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  discernible 
in  the  night.  He  girde(l  on  a  sword  and  a  dagger,  slung  an 
7\rab  bow  with  a  (juiver  of  arrows  at  his  side,  and  bu''kler  at 
his  shoulder.      Issuing  out  of  the  camp,  Ik;  sought  the  bunks  of 
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(li,.  Cuadalete,  and  proceeded  silently  alonjjr  its  stream,  which 
ii-lleeted  the  distant  lires  of  the  Christian  camp.  As  he  passed 
by  till'  phice  which  had  beiMi  the  scene  of  the  recent  conflict,  he 
heard,  IVoin  time  to  time,  the  groan  of  some  expiring  warrior 
who  had  crawled  among  the  reeds  on  the  margin  of  the  river  ,■ 
and  sometimes  his  steed  stepped  cautiously  over  the  mangled 
bodies  of  the  slain.  The  young  pag(!  was  unused  to  the  sights 
of  war,  and  his  heart  beat  quick  within  him.  He  was  hailetl 
by  the  sentinels  as  he  approached  the  Christian  camp,  and,  on 
•jiving  the  reply  taught  him  ))y  Count  Julian,  was  conducted  to 
the  tent  of  the  Bishop  ()i)pas. 

The  bishop  had  not  yet  retired  to  his  coueh.    When  he  beheld 
the  ring  of  Count  Julian,  and  heard  the  words  of  his  message, 
he   saw  that   the    page  was  one  in  whom  he  might  conlide. 
"Hasten   back  to  thy  lord,"  said  ho,  ''and  tell  him  to  have 
faith  in  me  and  all  shall  go  well.    As  yet  1  have  kept  my  troops 
out  of  the  condtat.     They  are  all  fresh,  well  armed,  and  well 
ap[)ointed.     The  king  has  conflded  to  myself,  aided  by  the 
princes   PLvan   and   Siseburto,  tiie  command  of  a  wing  of  the 
army.     To-morrow,  at  the  ''our  of  noon,  when  both  armies  are 
in  the   heat  of  action,  we  will  pass  over  with  our  forces  to  the 
Moslems.      lint   I    claim  the   compact  made   with   Taric  ben 
Zeyad,  that  my  nephews  be  jilaced  in  dominion  over  Spain,  and 
triliutary  only  to  the  Caliph  of  Damascus."     With  this  traitor- 
ous message  the  page  departed.     He  led  his  black  steed  by  the 
bridle,  to  present  less  mark  for  observation,  as  he  went  stumbling 
along  near  the  expiring  flres  of  the  camp.     On  passing  the  last 
outpost,  where  the  guards  were  half  slumbering  on  their  arms, 
he  was  overheard  and  summoned,  but  leaped  lightly  into  the 
saddle  and  put  spurs  to  his  steed.     An  arrow  whistled  by  his 
ear,  and  two  more  stuck  in  the  target  which  he  had  thrown  upon 
his  back.     The  clatter  of  swift  hoofs  echoed  behind  him,  but 
he  had  learnt  of  the  Arabs  to  fight  and  fly.     riucking  a  shaft 
from  his  quiver,  and  turning  and  rising  in  his  stirrups  as  his 
courser  galloped  at  full  speed,  he  drew  the  arrow  to  the  head 
and  launched  it  at  his  pursuer.     The  twang  of  his  bow-string 
was  followed  by  the  crash  of  armor,  and  a  deep  groan,  as  the 
horseman  tumbli'd  to  the  earth.     The  page  pursued  his  course 
without  further  molestation,  and  arrived  at  the  Moslem  eamy 
before  the  break  of  day. 
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CHAFfER  XVII. 


LAST   DAY   OF   THE    BATTLE. 
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A  LIGHT  had  burned  thronghoiit  the  nififht  in  the  tent  of  the 
kin<T,  !ind  anxious  Uioiiglits  and  disnuil  visions  troulilcd  \\\^ 
repose.  If  ho  fell  into  a  aliiniber,  lie  beheld  in  his  dreams  the 
shadowy  pliantoius  of  the  necromantic  tower,  or  tlie  injured 
Florinda,  pale  and  dishevelled,  imprecating  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  upon  his  head.  In  the  mid-watches  of  the  nigiit,  wlicu 
all  was  silent  except  the  footsteps  of  the  sentinel,  pacing  before 
his  tent,  the  king  rose  from  his  couch,  and  walking  forth 
looked  thoughtfully  upon  the  martial  scene  before  him.  The 
pale  crescent  of  the  moon  hung  over  the  Moorish  camj),  and 
dimly  lighted  up  the  windings  of  the  Guadalete.  The  heart  of 
the  king  was  heavy  and  oppressed  ;  but  he  felt  only  for  hiniself , 
says  Antonio  Agapida ;  he  thought  ncjthing  of  the  perils  im- 
pending over  the  thousands  of  devoted  subjects  in  the  eainp 
below  him  ;  sleeping,  as  it  were,  on  the  margin  of  their  graves. 
The  faint  clatter  of  distant  hoofs,  as  if  in  rapid  flight,  reached 
the  monarch's  ear,  but  the  horsemen  were  not  to  be  descried. 
At  that  very  hour,  and  along  the  shadowy  banks  of  that  river, 
here  and  there  gleaming  with  the  scanty  moonlight,  p:isso(l 
the  fugitive  messenger  of  Count  Julian,  with  the  plan  of  the 
next  day's  treason. 

The  day  had  not  yet  dawned,  when  the  sleepless  and  im- 
patient monarch  summoned  his  attendants  and  arrayed  himself 
for  the  lield.  He  then  sent  for  the  venerable  Bishop  l)rl)iii(), 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  camp,  and,  laying  aside  iiis 
regal  crown,  he  knelt  with  head  uncovered,  and  confessed  his 
sins  before  the  holy  man.  After  this  a  solemn  mass  was  per- 
formed in  the  royal  tent,  and  the  eucharist  administered  to  tiie 
monarch.  When  these  ceremonies  were  concluded,  he  besought 
the  archbishop  to  depart  forthwith  for  Cordova,  there  to  await 
the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  to  be  ready  to  bring  forward  re- 
enforcements  and  supplies.  The  archbishop  saddled  liis  mule 
and  departed  just  as  the  faint  blush  of  nioriiiiig  began  t<>  kimlle 
in  the  east.  Already  tiic  cam})  resounded  witii  tlu'  tiiiilliiiii  call 
of  the  trumpet,  the  claiilc  of  armor,  and  the  ti-auip  and  neiiili 
of  steeds.  A  i  tlu;  arclibisjiop  passt d  through  tlie  camp,  he 
looked  with  ii  e(,iiip;issiou;it(!  heart  on  this  v;ist  multitude,  of 
wiiom  so  many  were  .suuu  to  uerislu    The  warriors  pressed  to  kisa 
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hi.q  hand,  and  many  a  cavalier  full  of  youth  and  fire  received 
his  benediction,  who  was  to  lie  stiff  and  cold  before  the  even- 


ing 


When  the  troops  were  marshalled  for  the  field,  Don  Roderick 
prepared  to  sally  forth  in  the  state  and  pomp  with  which  the 
r.othic  kings  were  wont  to  go  to  battle,  lie  was  arrayed  ia 
rolies  of  gold  brocaile ;  his  sandals  were  emliroiilered  with 
pearls  and  diamonds ;  he  had  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  he 
wore  a  regal  crown  resplendent  with  inestimal)le  jewels.  Thus 
gorgeously  apparelled,  he  ascended  a  lofty  chariot  of  ivory, 
the  axle-trees  of  which  were  of  silver,  and  the  wheels  and  pole 
covered  with  plates  of  burnished  gold.  Above  his  head  was  a 
canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  embossed  with  armorial  devices,  and 
studded  with  precious  stones. ^  This  sumptuous  chariot  was 
drawn  by  milk-white  horses,  with  caparisons  of  crimson  velvet, 
embroidered  with  pearls.  A  thousand  youthful  cavaliers  sur- 
rounded the  car  ;  all  of  the  noblest  blood  and  bravest  s|)irit ;  all 
knighted  by  the  king's  own  hand,  and  sworn  to  defentl  him  to 
the  last. 

When  Roderick  issued  forth  in  this  resplendent  state,  says 
an  Arabian  writer,  surrounded  by  his  guards  iu  gilded  armor 
and  waving  plumes  and  scarfs  and  surcoats  of  a  thousand  dyes, 
it  was  as  if  the  sun  were  emerging  in  the  dazzling  chariot  of 
the  day  from  amidst  the  glorious  clouds  of  mornins:. 

As  the  royal  car  rolled  along  in  front  of  the  scpiadrons,  the 
soldiers  shouted  with  admiration.  Don  Roderick  waved  his 
bcei)tre  and  addressed  them  from  his  lofty  throne,  reminding 
them  of  the  horror  and  desolation  which  had  already  been 
spread  through  the  land  by  the  invaders.  He  called  upon 
them  to  summon  u})  the  ancient  valor  of  their  race  and  avenge 
the  blood  of  their  brethren.  *'  One  day  of  glorious  lighting," 
said  he,  "and  this  infidel  horde  will  be  driven  into  the  sea  or 
will  perish  beneath  your  swords.  Forward  bravely  to  the  fight ; 
your  families  are  behind  you  praying  for  your  success;  the  in- 
vaders of  your  country  are  before  you ;  God  is  above  to  bless 
his  Holy  cause,  and  your  king  leads  you  to  the  field."  The 
army  shouted  with  one  accord,  "  Forward  to  the  foe,  and  deaih 
be  his  portion  who  shuns  the  encounter !  " 

The  rising  sun  began  to  shine  along  the  glistening  waters  of 
the  Guadalete  as  the  Moorish  army,  scjuadron  after  squadron, 
came  sweeping  down  a  gentle  declivity  to  the  sound  of  martial 
music.     Their  turbans  and  robes,  of  various  ilyes  and  fashions. 

*  Bulraud.  Cbroo.  au.  Ctiiiii.  7U. 
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gave  a  splondid  appcarnnce  to  their  host ;  aa  thcv  inaiThfil,  a 
cloud  of  dust  arose  and  partly  liid  thiMii  from  Uu;  si<>;hl.  luii  still 
there  would  break  forth  ilashes  of  steel  and  <ileaiiis  of  l)iMnisiu'(| 
gold,  like  rays  of  vivid  lij^htning  ;  while  the  soiiiiil  of  (liiim  uiul 
trumpet,  and  the  clash  of  JMoorisli  cymluil,  were  as  llie  warlike 
thuudcr  within  that  stormy  cloud  of  battle. 

As  the  armies  drew  near  each  other,  the  sun  <lisap|u':ir((l 
among  gathering  clouds,  and  the  gloom  of  the  day  was  int  ifusiil 
by  the  columns  of  dust  which  ro.se  from  either  host.  At  Un-jtli 
the  trumpets  sounded  for  the  encounter.  The  battle  coimiieiiccd 
with  showers  of  arrows,  stones,  and  javelins.  The  C'iiristiau 
foot-soldiers  fought  to  disadvantage,  the  greater  i)art  hein^r 
destitute  of  helm  or  buckler.  A  l)attalion  of  light  Aniliiuu 
horsemen,  led  by  a  Greek  renegado  named  M.igucl  el  Umni, 
careered  in  front  of  the  Christian  line,  launching  their  darts, 
and  then  wheeling  off  beyond  the  reach  of  the  missiU-s  liiirleii 
after  them.  Theodomir  now  brought  up  his  seasoned  tionps 
into  the  action,  seconded  by  the  veteran  I'elistes,  and  in  a  liltle 
while  the  battle  became  furious  and  promiscuous.  It  was  glo- 
rious to  behold  the  old  Gothic  valor  shining  forth  in  this  lidur 
of  fearful  trial.  Wherever  the  Moslems  fell,  the  ChribtiaiDi 
rushed  forward,  seized  upon  their  horses,  and  stripped  them  of 
their  armor  and  their  weapons.  They  fought  desperately  and 
successfully,  for  they  fought  for  their  country  and  their  faith. 
The  battle  raged  for  several  hours  ;  the  field  was  strewn  with 
slain,  and  the  Moors,  overcome  by  the  multitude  and  fury  of 
their  foes,  began  to  falter. 

When  Taric  beheld  his  troops  retreating  })efore  the  enemy, 
he  threw  himself  before  them,  and,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  '•() 
Moslems!  conquerors  of  Africa!"  cried  he,  ''whither  would 
you  fly?  The  sea  is  behind  you,  the  enemy  before;  you  liavo 
no  hope  but  in  your  valor  and  the  help  of  God.  Do  as  1  do 
and  the  day  is  ours  !  " 

With  these  words  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  sprung 
among  the  enemy,  striking  to  right  and  left,  cutting  down  and 
destroying,  while  his  steed,  fierce  as  himself,  trampled  upon 
the  foot-soldiers,  and  tore  them  with  his  teeth.  At  this  mo- 
ment a  mighty  shout  arose  in  various  parts  of  the  tield  ;  the 
noontide  hour  had  arrived.  The  Hishop  Oppas  with  the  two 
princes,  who  had  hitherto  kept  their  bands  out  of  llie  figlit, 
suddenly  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  turned  tludr  weapons 
ui)on  their  astonished  countrymen.  From  that  monu'iit  the 
fortune  of  the  day  was  changed,  ami  the  field  of  l)atth.'  becanu; 
tt  scene  of  wild  confusion  and  bloody  massacre.     The  C'luit.Liuiis 
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knew  not  whom  to  contend  with,  or  whom  to  trust.  U  seemed 
as  if  madness  had  seized  upon  their  friends  im^  junsmen,  and 
liiat  their  worst  enemies  were  amon<:;  tliemselv(!s. 

The  eournge  of  Don  Roderick  rose  witii  his  danjier.  Tlwow- 
ini,'  olT  the  enmbrous  rohes  of  royalty  and  descendiiin-  fr,„ii  his 
ear,  he  si)rang  upon  his  steed  (irelia,  j;iaspid  his  Tanee  and 
buckler,  and  en(h'avored  to  rally  his  retreating  troops.  He 
was  surrounded  and  assailed  l>y  a  nuiltitude  of  his  own  trai- 
torous sul)jeets,  but  defended  liimself  with  wondrous  prowess. 
Tiie  enemy  thickened  around  hitn  ;  iiis  loyal  band  of  cavaliers 
were  slain,  Inavely  fighting  in  ins  defence  ;  the  last  that'  was 
seen  of  the  king  was  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  dealing  death 
at  every  blow. 

A  eompletc  panic  fell  upon  the  Christians;  they  threw  away 
their  arms  and  lied  in  all  directions.  They  weri;  pursued  with 
dreadful  slaughter,  until  the  darkness  of  the  iiijrht  reiuU-red  it 
imi)()ssible  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  Taric  then  called  olf 
his  troops  from  the  pursuit,  and  took  possession  of  the  royal 
camp;  and  tho  couch  which  had  l)een  pressed  so  uneasilv  on 
the  preceding  night  by  Don  Roderick,  now  yielded  sound  reposo 
to  his  conqueror.^ 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE     FIELD     OF     BATTLE     AKTKU     TIIE      KEKEAT — THE 

UODKKICK. 


FATE     OF 


On  the  morning  after  the  liattle,  the  Arab  leader,  Tarlo  ben 
Zeyad,  rode  over  the  bloody  licld  of  the  (Juadalete,  strewed 
with  the  ruins  of  those  splendid  armies  which  had  so  lately 
passed  like  glorious  pageants  along  the  liver  banks.  There 
IMoor  and  Christian,  horseman  and  horse,  lay  gashed  with  hid- 
eous wounds  ;  and  the  river,  still  red  with  bh)od,  was  filled  with 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  gaunt  Arab  was  as  a  wolf  roaming 
through  the  fold  he  had  laid  waste.  On  every  side  his  eye  rev- 
elled on  the  ruin  of  the  country,  on  the  wrecks  of  haughty 
S|)ain.  There  lay  the  flower  of  her  youthful  chivalry,  mangled 
and  destroyed,  and  the  strength  of  her  yeomanry  prostrated 
in  the  dust.  The  Gothic  noble  lay  confounded  with  his  vassals  ; 
the  peasant  with  the  prince ;  all  ranks  aiul  dignities  were 
mingled  in  one  bloody  massacre. 

■  Thi*  baUle  Ih  r»lk>il  indiHcriiniiiatrly  by  bUloriaui  the  batUe  uf  UiiaUiilutf,  ur  »' 
Xurofi,  from  the  neighborhouU  of  tbitt  cily. 
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When  Tailc  had  suiTcvod  the  field,  ho  caused  tlic  spoilis  oj 
tho  dead  and  the  phuider  of  tlie  eainp  to  he  l»n)ii<j;lit  liefoic  liim. 
The  booty  was  immense.  Tliert!  were  massy  eliaiiis,  and  rare 
jewels  of  f^old  ;  pearls  and  precious  stones  ;  ricli  silks  and  hro- 
cades,  and  all  other  luxurious  decorations  in  wiiicli  tlu'  (lothlc 
nobles  had  indul}j;ed  in  the  latter  times  of  their  de<i,cneiiiey.  A 
vast  amount  of  treasure  was  likewise  fouiul,  whicli  had  beca 
brought  by  Roderick  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Taric  then  ordered  tliat  the  bodies  of  the  Moslem  warriors 
should  be  interred;  as  for  those  of  tlu;  C'liristians,  they  wore 
gathered  in  heaps,  and  vast  pyres  of  wood  were  formed,  on 
which  they  were  consumed.  The  llames  of  tliese  pyres  rose 
high  in  the  air,  and  wore  seen  afar  off  in  the  uigiit;  and  when 
the  Christians  beheld  them  from  the  neigidtoring  hills,  tliey 
beat  their  breasts  and  tore  their  hair,  and  lamented  over  tlicm 
as  over  the  funeral  fires  of  their  country.  The  cainage  of  tiiat 
battle  infected  the  air  for  two  whole  months,  and  bones  were 
seen  lying  in  heaps  upon  the  field  for  more  than  foity  years; 
nay,  when  ages  had  passed  and  gone,  the  husbandman,  tinning 
up  the  soil,  would  still  find  fragments  of  (lothic  cuirasses  and 
helms,  and  Moorish  einieters,  the  relics  of  Ihatdreadfid  light. 

For  three  days  the  Aral)ian  horsemen  pursued  tlm  Hying 
Christians ;  hunting  them  over  the  face  of  the  country  ;  so  that 
but  a  scanty  number  of  that  mighty  host  escaped  to  tell  the  tale 
of  their  disaster. 

Taric  ben  Zeyad  conswlered  his  victory  incomplete  so  long  as 
the  Gothic  monarch  survived ;  he  proclaimed  great  rewards, 
therefore,  to  whomsoever  siiould  bring  Kod(!rick  to  him.  dead 
or  alive.  A  diligent  search  was  accordingly  made  in  every 
direction,  but  for  a  long  time  iu  vr.in;  at  length  a  soldier 
brought  to  Taric  the  head  of  a  Christian  warrior,  on  whicii  was 
a  cap  decorated  with  feathers  antl  precious  stones.  The  Arab 
leader  received  it  as  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Hoderick.  and 
Bent  it,  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  to  Muza  ben  Nosier,  wlio,  in 
like  manner,  transmittc'd  it  to  the  cali|)h  at  Damascus.  The 
JSpanisii  historians,  however,  have  always  denied  its  identity. 

A  mystery  has  ever  hung,  and  ever  nmst  continue  to  hang, 
over  the  fate  of  King  Roderick,  in  that  dark  and  doiefnl  day  of 
Spain.  Whether  he  went  tlown  amidst  the  storm  of  battle,  and 
atoned  for  his  sins  and  errors  by  a  patriot  grave,  or  vvluthor 
he  survived  to  repent  of  them  in  hermit  exile,  must  reinain 
liiatliir  of  conjedure  anil  dispute.  The  learned  Ai<  lil>isli(»|i 
lioilrigo.  who  lias  record(!d  the  events  of  this  disasli-ous  Held, 
allirms  that  Roderick  fell  beueath  the  vengeful   blade  of  tho 
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tiaitor  .Tiilian,   and    thus   expiated  with  liis   hlood    1 

imaiiirtt  the  hapless  Florinda  ;   hut  the  ureliliishop  stands  aloi 


his  record  of  the    fact.     It 
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ems  <reiierally  admitted   that 


Orelia,  the  favorite  war-horse,  was  toniid  entanjrled  in  a  marsh 
on  the  borders  of  the  (Jnadalete,  with  the  sandals  and  mantle 
and  roynl  iiisij,'nia  of  the  kinjr  lying  close  hy  him.  The  river  at 
this  place  ran  broad  and  deep,  and  was  encumbenul  with  the 


lore- 


dcad  bodies  of  warriors  and  steeds  ;  it  has  been  supposed,  tl 

loiv,  that  he  perished  in  the  stream;    but  his   body  was  liot 
found  within  its  waters. 

When  several  years  had  pasned  away,  and  men's  minds,  bcin<T 
restored  to  some  degree  of  traiKinillity,  began  to  occupy  the 


3m- 


selves  about  the  events  of  this  dismal  day,  a  rumor  arose  that 
Hodcriek  had  escaped  from  the  carn.age'  on  the  banks  of  the 
(iuadalete,  and  was  still  alive.  It  was  said,  that  having  from 
a  rising  ground  caught  a  view  of  the  whole  field  of  battle,  and 
si'eii  that  the  day  was  h)st,  and  his  army  Hying  in  all  directions, 
\w  likewise  sought  his  safety  in  lliglit.  It  is  added,  that  the 
Arab  horsemen,  while  scouring  tlie  mountains  in  quest  of 
fugitives,  found  a  slieplierd  arrayed  in  the  royal  robes,  and 
hroiight  him  before  tlu>  coiKjueror,  believing  him  to  be  the  king 
liiiiiself.  Count  .Iiilian  soon  dispelli-d  the  error.  On  being 
questioned,  the  tremiiling  rustic  declared  that  while  tending 
his  sheep  in  the  folds  of  the  mountains,  there  came  a  cavalier 
on  a  horse  wearied  and  s[>ent  and  ready  to  sink  beneath  th: 
spur.  That  the  cavalier  with  an  authoritative  voice  and  men- 
acing air  commanded  him  to  exchange  garments  with  him,  and 
clad  himself  in  his  rude  garb  of  sheep-skin,  and  look  his  crook 
and  his  scrip  of  provisions,  and  continued  up  the  rugged  de- 
li Ics  of  the  mountains  leading  towards  Castile,  until  he  was 
Inst  to  view.' 

This  tradition  was  fondly  ciiorished  by  many,  who  clung  to 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  their  monarch  as  their  main  hope 
for  the  redemption  of  S|)ain.  It  was  even  allirnied  tiiat  he  had 
taken  refuge,  with  many  of  his  host,  in  an  island  of  the  "  Ocean 
sea,"  from  whence  he  might  yet  return  once  more  to  elevate 
his  standard,  and  battle  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne. 

Year  after  year,  however,  elapsed,  and  nothing  was  heard  of 
Don  Roderick;  yet,  like  Sebastian  of  rortugal,  and  Arthur  of 
Kngland,  his  name  continued  to  be  a  niUying  point  for  popular 
faith,  and  the  mystery  of  his  end  to  give  rise  to  romantic  fables. 
At  leniith,  when  ireneration  after  generation  h.'id  sunk  mU)  the 

>  nieda.  Crou.  L.  2,  c.  9.    Abulcaaim  Tarif  Abeutariaue,  L.  1,  o.  10. 
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pravo,  Mild  ncir  two  ('cntiiricH  lind  passed  and  ijoiip,  trarps 
wore  said  to  lu'  discovt'ivd  that  tliri'W  a  li;ilit  on  the  linal  fof. 
tinu's  <»f  tlu' mifortimato  Uodcrick.  At  that  tiini',  \h>\\  Alphonso 
the  (Jivat,  lviii<;  (»f  Loon,  had  wroHtcd  the  city  (tf  \  isco  jn 
Lusitania  from  tht;  Itands  of  the  INIoslcniH.  As  his  soldiers 
were  ranj^inj;  aliout  tlif  city  and  its  cnviions,  oiu!  of  tlictn  dis. 
covorccl  in  a  Held,  ontsidc  of  tin;  walls,  a  small  cliaiM-l  or  licr. 
mitapc,  witii  a  s('|)nlt;l)ic  in  front,  on  which  was  inscrihcd  ilijs 
epitaph  in  (iothic  characters : 

UIC    nB(j1TIII8rtT    RimBRICUB, 
I'LTIMIIH    HEX  (JOTIIUKUM. 

(lloi'P  IIl'k  Roderick, 
The  iHHt  king  of  thu  UothH.) 

It  has  boon  believed  by  many  that  this  was  the  vcrilaljle 
tomb  of  the  monarch,  and  that  in  this  hennita<j;e  he  had  linislicd 
his  days  in  solitary  penance.  The  warrior,  as  lu;  coiitciiipl.ittd 
the  supposed  tomb  of  the  once  hantilily  Hoderick,  for^ol  nil  his 
faults  and  errors,  and  shed  a  soldier's  tear  ovt-r  his  iiuinoiv; 
but  when  his  thou<j;hts  turned  to  Count  .liilian,  his  patriolic  In- 
dignation  l»roke  forth,  and  with  his  da^j^er  he  inscribid  a  nulu 
malediction  on  the  stone. 

"  Accursed,"  said  he,  "be  the  impious  and  headlotiir  ven- 
geance of  the  traitor  Julian,  lie  was  a  murderer  of  his  i<iiitr; 
a  destroyer  of  his  kindred  ;  a  betrayer  of  his  eouiitr\ .  .May 
his  name  J»e  Ititter  in  every  mouth,  and  his  memory  infaniuiis  lo 
all  generations !  " 

Here  cuds  the  legend  of  Don  Roderick. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  FOREGOING  LEGEND. 

THE   TOMB    OF    KODKKICK. 

The  venerable  Sebastiano,  IJishop  of  Salamanca,  declares 
that  the  inscription  on  tlu;  tomb  at  Viseo  in  Tortuiial  existed  in 
his  time,  and  that  he  had  seen  it.  A  particular  account  of  llic 
exile  and  hermit  life  of  Hoderick  is  furnished  by  iJer>:,aii/,a,  on 
the  authority  of  I'ortu<fuese  chronieliis. 

Aljiuiios  liistoriadores  Portugueses  asseguran,  que  el  Uey 
Rodrigo,  peiditla  la  l»attalla,  liuyo  a  tierra  de  Merida,  v  sc 
recogio  en  el  luonasterio  de  C'auliniano,  en  donde,  ariei)t'iilii((i 
de   sus   culpaa,   prucuro   confessarlas    cou    muchas    lugninus. 
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pospando  mas  rotiro,  y  oscogiendo  por  compafioio  a  Mn  nioniro 
llainado  lioman,  y  cdevando  la  Imafien  de  Nazareth,  (|iit'  Cy- 
riaeo  inonjje  de  nacion  j!;iie<ro  avra  traido  de  .lenisjdeni  al  ino- 
nastcrio  de  Caiiliniano,  80  snhio  A  un  jiionte  nniy  aspno,  (pie 
cstaba  wohre  el  mar,  junto  al  lii^rar  de  I'cderiiiyra.  Vivio 
Hodrifio  en  eompania  de  el  inonge  en  el  Imeeo  de  una  <,'ruta  por 
espaeio  de  un  ano  ;  despues  se  passo  a  la  ciinila  de  san  Mi-ruel, 
que  estaba  cerea  do  Viseo,  en  donde  inurio  y  fue  stpultador 

I'uedese  verestarelaeion  en  iasnotasde  l)oii  Thomas  I'amavo 
gobre  I'aulo  deaeano.  Kl  ehronieon  de  san  Millan.  ipie  lle<ra 
hasta  cl  ano  H«:{,  deze  que,  hasta  sii  tieK.po,  si  i<rnoia  el  Un  (Fel 
Key  Kodrigo.  Pocos  anos  despues  el  Hey  Dou  Alouzo  el  Marrno, 
aviCsndo  ganado  la  ciudad  de  Viseo,  eueontro  en  u-ia  i^desia  el 
epitalio  (pie  en  romaiu^e  dize  —  a(iui  yaze  U(;diijro,  ulti'tiio  liey 
do  lo8  dodos.  — Berganza,  L.  1,  c.  13. 

THE   CAVE   OF   IIKRCIILES. 

As  the  story  of  the  nceroninntic  tower  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  as  well  as  least  eredil)le  points  in  tlie  liistcjry  of  Don 
KodiTiek,  it  may  be  well  to  fortify  or  buttress  it  by  some  ac- 
count of  another  marvel  of  the  eity  of  Toledo.  This  aneient 
city,  which  dates  its  existence  almost  from  the  tim'.;  of  the 
Hood,  claiming  as  its  founder  Tubal,  the  sou  of  .laphi't,  and 
grandson  of  Noah,'  has  been  the  warrior  hold  of  many  genera- 
tions, and  a  strange  diversity  of  races.  It  bears  traces  of  the 
artifK^es  and  devices  of  its  various  occupants,  and  is  full  of 
mysteries  and  sid)jects  for  anlitpuiriau  conjecture  and  perplex- 
ity. It  is  built  upon  a  high  rocky  promontory,  with  the  Tagua 
f^awliug  round  its  base,  and  is  overlooked  by  eragged  and  pnv 
cipitous  hills.  These  hills  abound  in  clefts  and  caverns  ;  and 
the  promontory  itself,  on  which  the  city  is  l)uilt.  bears  tiaeeg 
of  vaults  and  subterraneous  habitations,  which  are  occasionally 
discovered  under  the  ruins  of  ancient  houses,  or  beueath  the 
churches  and  convents. 

These  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  haliitatious  or 
retreats  of  the  primitive  inhabitants ;  for  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  ancients,  according  to  Pliny,  to  make  caves  in  higli  and 
rocky  places,  and  live  in  them  through  fear  of  floods  ;  and  suel; 
a  precaution,  says  the  worthy  l)(m  Pedro  de  Roxas,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Tole(U),  was  natural  enough  among  the  lirst  Toledaiis. 
seeing  that  they  foundecl  their  city  siiortlv  after  tlii'  Deluge. 
while  the  niemory  of  it  was  still  fresh  in  their  minds. 

i  Sahkzar,  lIlBt.  Onn.  Cardinal,  I'rologo,  vol.  i.  plan  1. 
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Some  liav('  supposed  those  seoret  caves  ami  vaults  fo  \\:i\f, 
hei'ii  places  of  coiici'aliiieiit  of  llie  iiilialiitaiils  and  their  treas- 
ure, tliiriii<4  times  of  war  aii<l  violeiici';  or  rude  tetuph-s  for  the 
performuuce  of  reli;;ious  ceri'MiouicN  in  linies  of  persecution. 
There  are  not  wantiii}^  other,  and  <;rave  writers,  who  j^ive  them 
a  still  darker  purpose,  lii  thes*-  caves,  say  they,  wi-re  lauL;lil 
the  dial)olical  mysteries  of  m;i,t;ic  ;  and  heri'  were  performed 
those  infernal  eeren)onies  and  incantations  horriiih;  in  the  eyes 
»)f  Ciod  and  man.  '*  History. "  says  tiie  wortiiy  Don  I'edro  (|o 
lio.xas,  ••  is  full  of  accounts  tliat  thi'  maj^i  taujfjit  and  performed 
their  majfic;  and  their  superstitions  rites  hi  profound  caves  and 
secret  places  ;  because  as  this  art  of  the  ilevil  was  prohihileil 
from  the  very  ori<fin  of  Chiistiaiuty,  thi-y  always  sou<rht  for 
hidden  [daci's  in  which  to  practise  it."  In  the  t'uul'  of  tiio 
Moors  this  art,  \vc  are  told,  was  puhlii'ly  taught  at  their  univer- 
sities, the  same  as  astronomy,  philosophy,  and  m.-Uhem.ities, 
and  at  no  place  was  it  cultivated  with  more  success  tliun  at 
Toledo,  llencu  this  city  has  I'ver  lieen  darkly  renowned  for 
mystic  science  ;  insonnich  that  tiie  ma^^ic  art  was  called  l»y  tlu' 
French,  and  hy  other  nations,  tlie  Arte  Toledana. 

Of  all  the  marvels,  howi'ver,  of  this  ancient,  picturesque, 
romantic,  and  necromantic  city,  none  in  modern  times  surpass 
the  cave  of  llercides,  if  we  may  take  the  account  of  Don  i'edro 
de  lio.xas  for  autlu-ntic.  The  entrance  to  tliiscave  is  within  the 
churcii  of  San  (iines,  situated  in  nciu  ly  the  hi^lu-st  part  of 
the  city.  The  portal  is  secured  hy  massy  doors,  openini;  witliin 
the  walls  of  the  cluirch,  but  which  an-  kept  rigonjiisly  ejosi'd. 
The  cavern  extends  under  tlu;  city  .and  beneath  the  Iteil  of  the 
Tagus  to  the  distance  of  thi'ce  h'ai^ues  beyond.  It  is.  in  some 
places,  of  lare  architectine,  built  of  small  stones  curiously 
wroujrht,  and  supported  by  colunnis  and  arches. 

In  the  year  iiVIO  an  account  of  this  cavern  was  g'^'^"  l<^  ^'ic 
archbishop  and  cardinal  Don  -luan  Martinez  Siliceo,  wlio, 
desirous  of  examininir  it,  ordered  the  entrance;  to  be  cleaned. 
A  number  of  persons,  furnislu'd  with  provisions,  lanterns,  and 
cords,  then  wcait  in,  and  havinj;  proceeded  about  half  a  lea;^ue, 
came  to  u  place  where  there  was  a  kind  of  chapel  or  ti'inple, 
having  a  table  or  altar,  with  several  statues  of  bronze  in  niches 
or  on  pedi'stals. 

While  they  were  regarding  this  mysterious  scene  of  ancient 
worship  or  incantati(jn.  one  of  the  statues  fell,  with  :i  noise 
that  echoed  through  the  cavern,  and  smote  the  hearts  of  the 
adventurers  with  terror.  Kecovt'ring  from  their  alarm  tliev 
proceeded  onward,  but  were  soon  aj^um  dismayed  by  a  ruariii;,' 
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nnd  nishinji  sound  that  incrouscd  as  they  advanced.  It  was 
iii:ide  liy  •!,  furious  and  IuiImiIciiI  sinaiii",  the  dark  waters  of 
which  were  too  deep  and  Idoad  and  r;ipid  to  lie  crossed.  Ily 
(his  time  (heir  hearts  were  8o  chilled  with  awo,  and  their 
IJionudils  so  lu'wil'lered,  tiiat  they  could  not  Hoek  any  othiT 
pa-a;;e  hy  Mliieli  they  ini,u;hl  advance;  ho  they  turned  hack 
and  hiisteiieil  out  of  the  cave.  It  was  nii,ditfall  when  they 
salli.'d  foith,  and  they  wore  so  nuich  alTocted  Ity  the  terror 
they  had  iiiidepjcone.  and  Ity  the  cold  and  damp  air  of  Iho 
cavern,  to  which  they  were  the  more  sciisihle  from  its  liciiiif  in 
the  sumincr,  that  all  of  them  fell  sick  und  Hovorul  of  them  died. 
Whether  the  archliisliop  was  cnconrai^cd  to  pursue'  his  re- 
search and  j!;ratify  his  curiosity,  the  history  does  not  menlion. 

Alon/.o  'rdloH  do  Monosos,  in  his  history  of  the  world,  ns 
cords.  that  not  hjiijj;  In-fore  his  time  a  hoy  of  'Toledo,  heinsj; 
threatened  with  punishment  Ity  his  master,  lied  and  look 
refu^'o  in  this  cavo.  Fancy in;.^  his  [inrsucr  at  his  heels,  he  took 
no  hi'od  of  the  obscurity  or  coldiu'ss  of  the  cavo,  but  keitt 
^Mc)piii<r  and.  blundering!;  forwartl,  until  he  came  forth  at  throo 
li'a^ui's'  diMtaiici!  from  the  city. 

An«)thor  and  very  jxtpular  story  of  this  cave,  current  among 
tin-  coinnutn  people,  was,  that  in  its  romoto  recesses  lay  oon- 
coaloil  a  jfreat  treasuri'  of  <j;old,  left  thoro  by  the  Uomaiis. 
Whoever  would  reach  tliis  precious  hoard  must  pass  throu<i;h 
several  caves  or  <j;i()ttoes;  each  haviii'j;  its  particular  terror, 
and  all  uiuh'r  the  guardianship  of  a  ferocious  doji;,  who  has  the 
key  of  all  Iho  <j;ales,  and  watches  day  and  niiiht.  At  the  ap- 
proaeli  of  any  oiu'  lu'  sliows  his  tooth,  and  makes  a  hideous 
•  fidwlin;^  ;  but  no  adventurer  after  wea"  li  has  had  courage  to 
bravt'  a  contest  with  this  terrific  Cerberus. 

The  iiutst  intrepid  candidate  on  record  was  a  poor  man  who 
had  lost  his  all,  and  had  llio.-c  <rraiid  iiieeiitivos  to  desperate 
enterprise,  a  wife  aii>l  a  lai|j;e  family  of  children.  Ih-ariiiii;  the 
Htory  of  this  cavi-,  he  detorminoil  to  veuturo  alone  in  search  of 
the  treasure.  Ho  accordiiiiiiy  entered,  and  waiiden'd  many 
hours,  bewildered,  about  the  cave.  Often  would  he  have  re- 
turned, but  till!  tlioiijj;lits  of  his  wife  .'iiid  children  uri^ed  him 
on.  At  length  he  arrived  iie.ar  to  the  place  whore  ho  sup|)osod 
the  treasure  lay  hidden  ;  but  here,  to  his  dismay,  he  behold  the 
lloor  of  the  cavern  strewn  with  human  bones;  doubtless 
the  remains  of  adventurers  like  himself,  who  had  been  torn  to 
pieces. 

Losing  all  courage,  he  now  turned  and  sought  his    way  out 
of  the  cave-       Horrors  ihickened  upon  him   as  he   lied       lie 
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boht'Id  (liivful  pliaiUoms  glaring  and  gibln'ring  around  liim, 
and  heard  the  sound  of  pursuit  in  the  ccIioch  of  his  footsteps. 
lie  n-aclicd  liis  home  overcome  with  affright ;  several  hours 
elapsed  before  he  could  recover  speech  to  tell  his  story,  and  he 
died  oa  the  following  day. 

The  judicious  Dou  Pedro  de  Roxas  holds  the  account  of  the 
buried  treasure  for  fabulous,  but  the  adventure  of  this  unlucky 
man  for  very  possible  ;  being  led  on  by  avarice,  or  rati\er  the 
hope  of  retrieving  a  desperate  fortune.  He,  moreover,  pro- 
nounces his  dying  shortly  after  coming  forth  as  very  pr(»hal)lfi; 
because  the  darkness  of  the  cave  ;  its  coldness ;  the  fright  at 
finding  the  bones  ;  the  <lread  of  meeting  tlie  imaginary  dog,  all 
joining  to  operate  upon  a  man  who  was  past  tlie  prime  of  his 
days,  and  enfeebled  by  poverty  and  scanty  food,  might  easily 
cause  his  death. 

Many  have  considered  this  cave  as  intended  originally  for  a 
sally  or  retreat  from  the  city  in  case  it  should  he  ^iken  ;  an 
opinion  rendered  probable,  it  is  thought,  by  its  grandeur  and 
grej't  extent. 

The  learned  Salazar  de  Mondoza,  however,  in  his  history  of 
the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  alhiuis  it  as  an  established  fact, 
that  it  was  first  wrought  out  of  the  rock  by  Tubai,  the  son  of 
.laphet,  and  grandson  of  Noa!i,  and  afterwards  repaired  and 
greatly  augmented  by  Hercules  the  Egyptian,  who  made  it  his 
habitation  after  he  had  erected  his  pillars  at  the  straits  of 
(iibraltar.  Here,  too,  it  is  said,  he  read  magic  to  his  follow- 
ers, and  taught  them  those  supernatural  arts  i)y  which  he 
accomplished  his  vast  achievements.  Others  think  that  it  was 
a  temple  deiUcated  to  Hercules  ;  as  was  the  case,  according  to 
Pomponius  Mela,  with  the  great  cave  in  tli  rock  of  Gibraltar; 
certain  it  is,  that  it  has  always  borne  the  name  of  "  The  Cave 
of  ilercules." 

Tiiere  are  not  wanting  some  who  have  insinuated  that  it  was 
a  work  tlating  from  the  tune  of  the  Homans,  and  intended  as 
a  cloaca  or  sewer  of  the  city  ;  but  such  a  grovelling  insinualiou 
will  l>e  treated  with  proper  scorn  by  the  reader,  after  the 
nobler  purposes  to  which  he  has  heard  this  marvellous  cavern 
consecrated. 

From  all  the  circumstances  here  adduced  from  learned  and 
re\..rend  authors,  it  will  be  perceived  that  Toledo  is  a  city 
fruitful  of  marvels,  and  that  the  necromantic  tower  of  Her- 
cules has  more  solid  foundation  tiian  most  edifices  of  similar 
import  in  ancient  history. 

The  writer  of  theac  pages  will  venture  to  add  the  result  ut' 
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ills  personal  researches    respectint;    the    far-famed    cavern    in 
,|iic.-.li<)n.      KainhliiiL;-  alMnit  Toledo  in  the  year  182G,  in  com- 
pany with  a   small    knot    (,f   aiitiipiity  hunters,  among  whom 
was  an  eminent  Mritish  painter,'  and"^  an  English    nobleman,'^ 
who  has  since  distinouished  himself  in  Spanish  historical  re- 
search, we  directed  our  steps  to  the  church  of  San  Gines,  and 
inquired  for  the  portal  of  the  secret  cavern.     The  sacristan  was 
a  volu))le  and  eonimunicative  man,  and  one  not  likely  to  be 
nitrgJird  of  his  tongut;  al)out  any  thing   he  knew,  or  slow  to 
boast  of  any  :..arvel  pertaiinng  to  his  church  ;  but  he  professed 
utter  ignorance  of  tlu;  existence  of  any  such  portal.     He  re- 
nu'inbered   to  have    hoard,    however,  that  immediately   under 
the  entrance  to  the  church  there  was  an  arch  of  mason-work, 
apparently  the  upper  part  of  some  subterranean  portal;  but 
that  all  had  been  covered  up  and  a  pavement  laid  down  there- 
on ;    so  that  whetiicr  it  led  to  the  magic  cave  or  the  necro- 
mantic tower   remains  a  mystery,   and  so  niust   remain  until 
some   monarch  or  archbishop   shall   again  have   courage  and 
authority  to  break  the  spell. 


»  Mr.  D.  W-klu. 


'  Lord  Mab— n. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CONSTEWIATION    OF     SPAIN — CONDUCT     OF     THE    CONQUERORS  — 
MISSIVES     BETWEEN    TARIC     AND    MUZA. 


\iV 


The  overthrow  of  King  Roderick  and  his  army  on  the  })ank3 
of  the  Guadalete,  threw  open  all  southern  Spain  to  the  inrosids 
of  the  Moslems.  The  whole  country  fled  before  them  ;  villac;es 
i<nd  hamlets  were  hastily  abandoned ;  the  inhabitants  placed 
their  aged  and  infirm,  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  most 
precious  effects,  on  niules  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  and, 
driving  before  them  their  flocks  and  herds,  made  for  distant 
parts  of  the  land ;  for  the  fastnesses  of  the  mount;. ins,  and  for 
such  of  the  cities  as  yet  possessed  walls  and  bulwarks.  Many 
gave  out,  faint  and  weary,  by  the  way,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  euomy ;  others,  at  the  distant  sight  of  a  turban  or  a 
Moslem  standard,  or  on  hearing  the  clangor  of  a  trumpet, 
abandoned  their  flocks  and  herds  and  hastened  their  llight 
with  their  families.  If  their  pursuers  gained  upr)n  them,  they 
threw  by  iheir  household  goods  and  whatever  was  of  burthen, 
and  thought  themselves  fortunate  to  escape,  naked  r.nd  d"sti- 
tute,  to  a  place  of  refuge.  Thus  the  roads  were  covered  with 
scattered  flocks  and  herds,  and  with  spoil  of  all  kind. 

The  Arabs,  however,  were  not  guilty  of  wflnton  cruelty  or 
ravage;  on  the  contrary,  they  conducted  themselves  v.itli  a 
moderation  but  seldom  witnessed  in  more  civilized  conquerors. 
Taric  el  Tuerto,  though  a  thorough  man  of  the  sword,  and  one 
whose  whole  thoughts  were  warlike,  yet  evincec!  wonderful 
judgment  and  discretion.  He  cheeked  the  predatory  habits  of 
his  troops  with  a  rigorous  hand.     They  were  forbidden,  under 


'  In  this  Icxeiid  most  of  the  facts  reBi)oclli)g  the  Arab  Inroads  into  Spain  are  on  the 
authority  of  Aral)i!kn  writers;  v/ho  had  llie  nioHt  acciirnto  means  of  infornialioi).  'I'tiune 
relative  to  the  Spaniards  are  ehielly  from  old  SjianiHi;  chronicles.  It  is  to  lie  reniiirl»cd 
that  tile  Avail  aeeoi:  ■  have  iiiosl  the  air  of  verily,  ami  tlie  events  as  they  j<-l..ie  llicin  aid 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  common  lifi-.  'I'lie  Spanish  accounts,  on  the  >  onlrary,  arc  full 
of  the  uiarvellouii;  fur  liiere  were  uo  greute.-  roiuaucvr*  lliau  the  luuui^iuli  cUruuiciurs. 
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pain  of  severe  punishment,  to  molest  any  peaceable  and  unfor- 
tilied  towns,  or  any  unarmed  and  unresisting  people,  who  re- 
mained quiet  in  their  homes.  No  spoil  was  permitted  to  be 
niade  exceptinfj  in  fields  of  battle,  in  camps  of  routed  foes,  or 
in  cities  taken  ])y  the  sword. 

Taric  had  little  need  to  exercise  his  severity  ;  his  orders  were 
obeyed  through  love,  rather  than  fear,  for  he  was  the  idol  of 
his  soldiery.  They  admired  his  restless  and  daring  spirit, 
which  nothing  could  dismay.  His  gaunt  and  sinewy  form, 
his  liery  eye,  his  visage  seamed  with  scars,  were  suited  to  the 
hardihood  of  his  deeds ;  and  when  mounted  on  his  foaming 
steed,  careering  the  field  of  battle  with  quivering  lance  or 
Hashing  cimeter,  his  Arabs  would  greet  him  with  shouts  of 
enthusiasm.  But  what  endeared  him  to  them  more  than  all 
was  his  soldier-like  contempt  of  gain.  Conquest  was  his  only 
passion  ;  glory  the  only  reward  he  coveted.  As  to  the  spoil  of 
the  coiKjuercd,  he  shared  it  freely  among  hib  followers,  and 
squandered  his  own  porticm  with  open-handed  generosiiy. 

While  Taric  was  pushing  his  triumphant  course  through 
Andalusia,  tidings  of  his  stupendous  victory  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  Guadalete  were  carried  to  Muza  ben  Nosier.  Messengers 
after  messengers  arrived,  vying  who  should  most  extol  the 
achievements  of  the  conqueror  and  the  grandeur  of  the  con- 
quest. "Taric,"  eaid  they,  '•  has  overthrown  the  whole  force 
of  the  unbelievers  in  one  mighty  battle.  Their  king  is  slain ; 
thousands  xnd  tens  of  thousands  of  their  warriors  are  destroyed  ; 
the  whole  hind  lies  at  our  mercy  ;  and  city  after  city  is  surren- 
dering to  the  victorious  arms  of  Taric." 

The  heart  of  Muza  ben  Nosiei  sickened  at  these  tidings,  and, 
instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  the  cause  of  Islam,  he 
trembled  with  jealous  fear  lest  tlie  triumphs  of  Taric  in  Spain 
should  ecliose  his  own  victories  in  Africa.  lie  despatched  mis- 
sives to  the  Caliph  Waled  Almnuzor,  informing  him  of  these 
new  conquests,  but  taking  the  whole  glory  to  himself,  and 
iuaking  no  mention  of  the  services  of  Taric;  or  at  least,  only 
mentioning  him  incidentally  as  a  subordinate  commander. 
''  The  battles,"  said  he,  ^  have  been  terrible  as  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  but  by  the  aid  of  Allah  we  have  gained  the  victory." 

He  then  prepared  in  all  haste  to  cross  over  into  Spain  and 
assume  the  command  of  the  conquering  army ;  and  he  wrote 
a  letter  in  advance  t(j  interrupt  Tarie  in  tlie  midst  of  his  career. 
"  Wherever  this  letter  may  lind  thee."  said  he,  "  I  charge  thee 
halt  witii  tiiy  army  :ind  await  my  coming.  Thy  force  is  inade- 
qiiute  to  the  subjugation  of  the  land,  and  Ity  rashly  venturing. 
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tbon  mayst  lose  every  thing.  I  will  be  with  thoo  speodily, 
with  a  re-enforcement  of  troops  competent  to  so  great  an  enter. 
prise." 

The  letter  overtook  the  veteran  Taric  while  in  the  full  glow 
of  triumphant  success  ;  having  overrun  some  of  the  riclicst 
parts  of  Andalusia,  and  just  received  the  surrender  of  the  cily 
of  Ecija.  As  he  read  the  letter  the  blood  mantled  in  his  sun- 
burnt  cheek  and  fire  kindled  in  his  eye,  for  he  penetrated  tlie 
motives  of  Muza  He  suppressed  his  wrath,  however,  ami 
turning  witi\  a  bitter  expression  of  forced  comi)osure  to  hl^ 
captains,  "  Uusaddl  your  steeds,"  said  he,  ''  and  plant  yoiii 
lances  in  the  earth*  set  up  your  tents  and  take  your  reposo: 
for  we  must  await  the  coming  of  the  Wall  with  a  mighty  Ibreo 
to  assist  us  in  our  oouquest." 

The  Arab  warriors  broke  forth  with  loud  murmiu's  at  these 
words:  "  What  need  have  we  of  aid,"  cried  they,  "when  llio 
whole  country  is  flying  before  us  ;  and  what  better  conmiandcr 
can  we  have  than  Taric  to  lead  us  on  to  victory?  " 

Count  Julian,  also,  who  was  present,  now  hastened  to  give 
his  traitorous  counsel. 

"Why  pause,"  cried  he,  "at  this  precious  moment?  Tlio 
great  army  of  the  Goths  is  vanquished,  and  their  nobles  are 
slaughtered  or  dispersed.  Follow  uo  your  blow  before  the 
land  can  recover  from  its  panic.  Overrun  the  i)rovinces,  seize 
upon  the  cities,  make  yourself  master  of  the  capital,  and  your 
conquest  is  complete."  * 

The  advice  of  Julian  was  applauded  l)y  all  the  Aral)  chief- 
tains, who  were  impatient  of  any  interruption  in  tiieir  career  of 
conquest.  Taric  was  easily  persuaded  to  wliat  was  ilic  wisli 
of  his  heart.  Disregarding  the  letter  of  Muza,  tluui'fore,  he  pre- 
pared to  pursue  his  victories.  For  this  purpose  he  ordered  a 
review  of  his  troops  ou  the  plain  of  Ecija.  Some  were  mo-iiited 
on  steeds  which  they  had  brought  from  Africa  ;  the  rest  lie  sup- 
plied with  horses  taken  from  the  Christians.  He;  repeated  \m 
general  orders,  that  they  should  inllicl  no  wanton  injury,  nor 
plunder  anyplace  that  offered  no  nsistance.  They  were  for- 
bidden, also,  to  encumber  themselves  with  booty,  or  even  witli 
provision^ ;  but  were  to  scour  the  country  with  all  sjuhmI,  and 
seize  upon  all  its  fortresses  and  strongholds. 

He  then  divided  his  host  into  three  several  armies.  One  lie 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  (iri'ek  renegado.  IMagiu'd  el 
Rumi,  a  man  of  desperate  courage  ;  and  sent  it  against  tlie  ;iii- 
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cicnt  city  of  Cordova.  Another  was  sent  against  the  citv  of 
Malaga,  and  was  led  by  Zayd  ben  Kesadi,  aided  l)y  tlie  IMshon 
Oppas.  The  third  was  led  by  Taric  himself,  and  with  this  he 
determined  to  make  a  wide  sweep  through  the  kingdom.  ^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

CAPTURE      OF       GRANADA  —  SUBJUGATION      OF     THE      ALPUXARRA 

MOUNTAINS. 

The  terror  of  the  arms  of  Taric  ben  Zeyad  went  before  him  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  report,  of  his  lenity  to  those  who 
submitted  without  resistance.  Wherever  he^  appeared,  tiie 
towns,  for  the  most  part,  sent  forth  some  of  their  i)rineip:il 
inlial)itants  to  proffer  a  surrender ;  for  they  were  destitute  of 
fortifications,  and  their  fighting  men  had  perished  in  battle. 
They  were  all  received  into  allegiance  to  the  calfi)h,  and  were 
protected  from  pillage  or  molestation. 

After  marching  some  distance  through  the  country,  he 
entered  one  day  a  vast  and  beautiful  plain,  interspersed  with 
villages,  adorned  with  groves  and  gardens,  watered  by  wind- 
ing rivers,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  It  was  the 
famous  vega,  or  plain  of  Granada,  destined  to  be  for  ages  the 
favorite  abode  of  the  Moslems.  When  the  Arab  conquerors 
beheld  this  delicious  vega,  they  were  lost  in  admiration  ;  for  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Prophet  had  given  them  a  paradise  on  earth, 
as  a  reward  for  their  services  in  his  cause. 

Taric  approached  the  city  of  Ciranada,  which  had  a  formida- 
ble aspect,  seated  on  lofty  hills  and  fortified  with  (iothie  walls 
and  towers,  Jind  with  the  red  castle  or  citadel,  built  in  times  of 
old  by  the  Pha;nicians  or  the  Komaus.  As  the  Arab  chieftain 
eyed  the  place,  he  was  pleased  with  its  stern  warrior  look,  con- 
trasting with  the  smiling  beauty  of  its  vega,  and  the  freshness 
and  voluptuous  abundance  of  its  hills  and  valleys.  He  pitched 
his  tents  before  its  walls,  and  made  preparations  to  attack  it 
with  all  his  force. 

Tlie  city,  however,  bore  but  the  semblance  of  power.  The 
flower  of  its  youth  had  perished  in  the  battle  of  the  Guadalete  ; 
many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  had  fied  to  the  mountains, 
and  few  remained  in  the  city  excepting  old  men,  women,  and 


*  Cronlut  de  Espiiaa,  tie  Alonzo  ul  tjabiu.    P.  3,  c.  1. 
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childron,  and  a  number  of  Jews,  which  last  were  well  disposed 
to  take  part  with  the  conquerors.  The  city,  tlierefore,  ro:ulily 
capitulated,  and  was  received  into  vassalage  on  favorahle 
terms.  The  inhabitants  were  to  retain  their  properly,  tlieir 
laws,  and  tlicir  religion  ;  their  churclies  and  prii'sts  wore  to  be 
respected  ;  and  no  otlier  tribute  was  required  of  tlicin  than  such 
as  tliey  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  tlieir  Gothic  kings. 

On  taking  possession  of  Granada,  Tarii^  garrisoned  the  towers 
and  castles,  and  left  as  al(^'ly(le  or  governor  a  chosen  Wiiriier 
named  Betiz  Aben  Ilabuz,  a  native  of  Aral>ia  Felix,  who  \vm 
distinguished  iiiniself  by  his  valor  and  abilities.  'I'his  alesiydi 
8ubse(iuently  made  himself  king  of  Granada,  and  built  a  palaeo 
on  one  of  its  hills ;  the  remains  of  which  may  be  seen  at  iLo 
present  day.^ 

Even  the  delights  of  Granada  had  no  power  to  detain  the 
active  and  ardent  Taric.  To  the  east  of  the  city  he  l)eheld  a 
lofty  chain  of  mountains,  towering  to  the  sky,  and  crowuctl 
with  shining  snow.  Tliese  were  the  '■'•  Mountains  of  the  Sun 
and  Air;  "  and  tlie  peri)etual  snows  on  their  summits  gave  l)iitli 
to  streams  that  fertilized  the  [)lains.  In  their  l)osonis,  shut  up 
among  clilTs  and  precipices,  were  many  small  valleys  of  great 
beauty  and  abundance.  The  inhal)itaiits  were  a  bold  and  hardy 
race,  who  looked  upon  their  mountains  as  everlasting  fortresses 
that  could  never  be  taken.  The  inhabitants  of  the  surroundin*]! 
country  had  fled  to  these  natural  fastnesses  for  refuge,  and 
driven  thither  their  lloeks  and  herds. 

Taric  felt  that  the  dominion  he  had  aetjuired  of  the  plains 
would  be  insecure  until  he  had  penetrated  and  subdued  these 
haughty  mountains.  Leaving  Aben  Ilabuz,  therefore,  in  eom- 
mand  of  Granada,  he  marched  with  his  army  across  the  vega, 
and  entered  the  folds  of  the  sierra,  which  stretch  towards  the 
south.     The  inhabitants  fled  with  affright  on  hearing  the  JNIoor 

'  The  house  whowii  n«  tlie  aiuicnt  roHldpiicc  of  Abcii  Iliihuz  i«  cnlled  Id  Caita  iln 
(iitllo,  or  the  houHe  of  thi'  wi'iilhurcock;  ho  iianiod,  nayn  I'cciniza,  in  hi«  liiKtoiy  oi 
ItraDailn,  from  a  lironze  tluiire  of  an  Arab  horHrnian,  artneil  with  lanci'  and  tuicKlur, 
which  once  surniouiited  it,  and  which  varied  with  every  wind.  On  thin  wurhke  wcitlier- 
•ock  w«B  inscribed  iu  Arabic  charuclerH, 

Dice  el  eabio  Aben  Ilabuz 
Que  axi  He  dcflendc  c!  Andaluz. 

(In  this  way,  payw  Aben  Hatiuz  the  wise, 
The  AndaluHiaii  liin  foe  deficM.) 

TheCaBadel  Oallo,  even  until  within  twenty  yearn,  noHHCHHed  two  sreal  hallH  beaiill 
fully  decorated  with  Morinco  reliefrt.  It  then  eauifht  tire  and  wan  ho  daiu.itri'il  .^^'  In  le 
tiiiire  to  be  nearly  rebuilt.  It  in  now  a  manufactory  of  roarne  ca'ivan,  and  ban  ncjljiiii::  i  . 
the  Mooriub  character  rcuiainiug.  It  coiomand*  a  beautiful  view  of  the-  city  and  ili' 
Vega. 
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ish  tnnnpels,  or  beliolding  the  appicach  of  the  turbaned  horse. 
Mien,  and  pliuiged  deeper  into  the  recesses  of  their  niouiitaius. 
As  the  army  advanced,  the  roads  liecain<>  ni..re  and  more 
nigged  and  dillieult ;  sometimes  climbing  great  rocky  hei.dits, 
and  at  other  times  descending  abruptly  into  deep  ravines'^  the 
licrls  of  winter  torrents.  The  mountains  were  strangely  wild 
and  sterile  ;  broken  into  cliffs  and  precipices  of  variegated  mar- 
ble. At  their  feet  were  little  valleys  enamelled  w7th  groves 
:uid  gardens,  interlaced  with  silver  streams,  and  studded  with 
villages  and  hamlets;  but  all  deserted  bv  their  inhabitants. 
No  one  appeared  to  dispute  the  inroad  of  the  Moslems,  who 
contimied  their  march  with  increasing  confidence,  their  pennons 
tluttering  from  rock  and  cliff,  and  the  valleys  echoing  to  the 
din  of  trumpet,  drum,  and  cymbal.  At  length  they  came  to  a 
detile  where  the  mountains  seemed  to  have  been  rent  asunder  to 
make  way  for  i  foaming  torrent.  The  narrow  and  broken 
road  wound  along  the  dizzy  edge  of  prec  ipices,  until  it  c;n:u;  to 
where  a  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  ch.isni.  It  was  a  fearful 
and  gloomy  pass  ;  great  beetling  cliffs  overhung  the  road,  and 
the  torrent  roared  below.  This  awful  delile  1.  s  ever  b(!en 
famous  in  the  warlike  history  of  tliose  inountains,  by  the  name, 
in  former  times,  of  the  Barranco  de  Tocos,  and  at  present  of 
the  bridge  of  Tablete.  The  Saracen  army  entered  fearlessly 
into  the  pass  ;  a  part  had  already  erossed  the  bridge,  and  was 
slowly  toiling  up  the  rugged  r;)ad  on  the  opposite"  side,  when 
great  shouts  arose,  and  every  cliff  appeared  siuklenly  peopled 
with  furious  foes.  In  an  instant  a  deluge  of  missiles  of  every 
sort  was  rained  upon  the  astonished  IMoslems.  Darts,  arrows, 
javelins,  and  stones,  came  whistling  down,  singling  out  the  most 
conspicuous  cavaliers ;  and  at  times  great  masses  of  rock, 
bomiding  and  thundering  along  the  mountain  side,  crushed 
whole  raid<s  at  once,  or  hurled  horses  and  riders  over  the  edge 

)f  the  precipices. 
It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  brave  this  mountain  warfare. 

The  enemy  were  beyond  the  reach  of  missiles,  and  safe  from 
,>ursuit;  and  the  horses  of  the  Arabs  were  here  an  incumbrance 
rather  than  an  aid.  The  trumpets  sounded  a  retreat,  and  the 
army  retired  in  tumul':  and  confusion,  harassed  by  the  enemy 
until  extricated  from  the  defile.  Taric,  who  had  beheld  cities 
and  castles  surrendering  without  a  blow,  was  enraged  at  being 
braved  by  a  mere  horde  of  mountain  booi's,  and  made  anotlu',r 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  mountains,  but  was  again  waylaid  and 
^■pposi'd  with  horrilil(>  slaughter. 
The  lieiy  son  of    Ishmuel  foamed  with   rage  at   beiug  thua 
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plicckod  in  his  caroor  and  foiled  in  his  revenge.  He  was  on 
tiie  point  of  abandon in<j;  tlie  attempt,  and  retni'nin<{  to  thu 
ve«j;a,  when  a  C'hristiaii  boor  souj^ht  his  camp,  and  was  achnillod 
to  his  presence.  The  miserable  wretch  possessed  a  cabin  aiut 
a  little  patch  of  groiiud  among  the  mouutains,  and  offered,  if 
these  whouKl  be  protected  from  ravage,  to  inform  the  Arab 
commander  of  a  way  by  which  troops  of  horse  migiit  be  salily 
introduced  into  the  bosom  of  the  sierra,  and  the  whole  suhdinM.!. 
The  name  of  this  caititf  was  Fandino,  and  it  deserves  to  l)c 
perpetually  recorded  with  ignominy.  His  case  is  an  instanto 
how  much  it  is  in  the  power,  at  times,  of  the  most  insignilicant 
being  to  do  mischief,  and  how  all  the  valor  of  the  magnanimous 
and  the  brave  may  be  defeated  by  the  treason  of  the  seliish  and 
the  desi)icable. 

Instructed  by  this  traitor,  the  Arab  commander  caused  ten 
thousand  foot-soldiers  and  four  thousand  horsemen,  comnuuidcd 
by  a  valiant  captain,  named  Ibrahim  Albuxarra,  to  be  conveyed 
by  sea  to  the  little  port  of  Adra,  at  the  Mediterranean  foot  of 
the  mountains.  Here  they  landed,  and,  guided  by  the  traitor, 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  sierra,  laying  every  thing  waste. 
The  brave  mountaineers,  thus  hemmed  in  between  two  armiis, 
destitute  of  fortresses  and  without  hope  of  succor,  were  obliged 
to  capitulate  ;  but  their  valor  was  not  without  avail,  for  never, 
even  in  Spain,  did  vanquished  jjcople  surrender  on  prouder 
or  more  honorable  terms.  We  have  named  the  wretch  who 
betrayed  his  native  mountains ;  let  us,  equally,  record  the  name 
of  him  whose  pious  patriotism  saved  them  from  desolation. 
It  was  the  reverend  Bishop  Centerio.  While  the  warriors 
rested  on  their  arms  in  grim  and  menacing  tranquillity  among 
the  cliffs,  this  venerable  prelate  descended  to  the  Arab  tents  iu 
the  valley,  to  conduct  the  capitulation.  In  stipulating  for  thi' 
safety  of  his  people,  he  did  not  forget  that  they  were  l)rave  nu'ii, 
and  that  they  still  had  weapons  in  their  hands.  Ho  obtained 
conditions  accordingly.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  K. 
permitted  to  retain  their  houses,  lands,  and  personal  cft'ccls 
that  they  should  be  unmolested  in  their  religion,  and  their  tt  in 
pies  and  |)riests  res|)ected  ;  and  that  they  should  paynoollu'i 
tributi'  than  such  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  render  to 
their  kings.  ShouUl  they  prefer  to  leave  tiu;  country  and  to  re- 
move to  any  part  of  Christendom,  they  ,V(!r(,'  to  lie  allowed  t» 
sell  their  jjossessions  ;  and  to  take  with  tiiein  the  money,  and 
all  their  other  ell'ects.' 

>  I'e'iraza,  lliHt.  Uruaad.  p.  3.  c.  'i.    Ulwla,  Cronica,  L.  2,  c.  10. 
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Il)raiiini  Alhnxarra  remained  in  command  of  the  territory, 
nnd  tlie  wliole  sierra,  or  chain  of  mountains,  took  his  name, 
wlii<'h  has  since  been  slightly  corrupted  into  that  of  the  Alpux- 
tirras.  The  subjugation  of  this  rug^.-d  region,  however,  was  for 
a  long  time  incomplete  ;  many  of  the  Christians  maintained  a  wild 
and  hostile  independence,  living  in  green  glens  and  seantv  val- 
h  ys  among  the  heights  ;  and  the  sierra  of  the  Alpuxarras  has, 
in  all  agcii,  been  one  of  the  most  dillicult  parts  of  Andalusia  to 
be  subdued. 


CHAFrER  III. 

KXPEDITION    OP    MAGUED    AGAINST   COKDOVA  —  DEFENCE    OP  TH« 

I'ATKIOT     TKLISTES. 

While  the  veteran  Tarie  was  making  this  wide  circuit  through 
the  land,  the  cxi)editiou  under  Magued  the  renegado  proceeded 
against  the  city  of  Cordova.  The  inh.ibltants  of  that  ancient 
phuH!  had  beheld  the  great  army  of  Don  Roderick  spreading  like 
an  inundation  over  the  plain  of  the  (luadalquivir,  and  had  felt 
coidident  that  it  must  sweep  the  infidel  invaders  from  the  land. 
What  then  was  their  dismay,  when  scattered  fugitives,  wild  with 
horror  and  affright,  brought  them  tidings  of  the  entire  overthrow 
of  that  mighty  host,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  king!  In 
the  midst  oi  their  consternation,  the  Gothic  noble,  Pelistes,  ar- 
rived at  their  gates,  haggard  with  fatigue  of  body  and  anguish 
of  .nind,  and  leading  a  remnant  of  his  devoted  cavaliers,  who 
had  siuvived  the  dreadful  battle  of  the  (Juadalete.  The  peo- 
ple of  Cordova  knew  the  valiant  and  steadfast  spirit  of  Pelistes, 
and  rallied  round  him  as  a  last  hope.  "  Roderick  is  fallen," 
cried  they,  ''  and  we  have  neither  king  nor  captain  ;  be  unto  us 
as  ;i  sovereign  ;  take  command  of  our  city,  and  protect  us  in 
lliis  hour  of  peril !  " 

Th(^  heart  of  Pelistes  was  free  from  ambition,  and  was  too 
much  l)roken  by  grief  to  be  llattered  by  the  offer  of  command; 
but  he  felt  above  every  thing  for  the  woes  of  his  country,  and 
was  ready  to  assume  any  desperate  service  in  her  cause. 
*•  Your  city,"  said  he,  "  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers,  and 
may  yet  cheek  the  progress  of  the  foe.  Promise  to  stand  by 
me  to  the  last,  and  I  will  undertake  your  defence."  The  inhab- 
itants all  promised  implicit  obedience  and  devoted  zeal;  for 
wiiaf  will  not  the  inhabitants  of  a  wealthy  city  promise  and 
yrofess  in  a  moment  of   alarm.     The  instant,  however,  that 
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tliov  lii':ir<l  of  till'  !i|»|»io!U'li  of  tlu"  IMoslcin  troops,  the  wcnltliirf 
citizens  packi'il  up  their  etTeets  and  lleil  to  the  in<Miiit}iins,  (ir  (o 
the  (lisliiiit  elty  of  'I'oledo.  Kv«'n  tlie  monks  colleetcd  tin; 
riches  of  their  convents  and  chnrches,  and  fled.  I'elistes, 
thouijh  he  saw  himself  thns  deserted  by  those  who  h:i<l  thu 
greatest  interest  in  thi'  safety  of  th((  city,  yet  (h'termined  not, 
to  attan(h)n  its  dufenco.  lie  had  still  his  faithtnl  thouf^h  sciiily 
band  of  cavaliers,  and  a  tiundier  of  fnjiitives  of  the  army  ;  in 
all  ainountini;;  to  al»out  four  hinidred  men.  lie  stationed  «fu:inls, 
therefore,  at  the  <^ates  and  in  the  towi'rs,  and  made  every 
preparation  for  a  desperate  resistance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  army  (»f  Moslems  and  apostate  Cliris- 
tians  advunced,  under  the  conunand  of  the  (ireek  n  iieif:ii|o, 
Ma<;ucd,  and  <?uided  by  the  trait<jr  .Julian.  While  they  were 
yet  at  some  (listance  from  the  city,  their  scouts  biounht  to 
them  a  shepherd,  whom  they  had  surprised  on  the  banks  of  the 
(luadalquivir.  The  trembling  hind  was  aii  inhal)itanl  of 
Cordova,  and  revealed  to  them  the  state  of  the  place,  and  the 
weakness  of  its  garrison. 

"And  the  walls  and  gates,"  said  Mugued,  "  arc  they  strong 
and  well  guarded?  " 

"The  walls  are  high,  and  of  wondrous  strength,"  replied  tlio 
shepherd,  "and  soldiers  hold  watch  at  the  gates  by  day  jind 
night.  Hut  there  is  one  place  where  the  city  may  bo  secretly 
entered.  In  a  j)art  of  the  wall,  not  far  from  the  bridge,  llie 
battlements  an;  broken,  and  tiiere  is  a  breach  at  some  lieiglit 
from  the  ground.  Hard  by  stands  a  tig-tree,  by  the  aid  of  whieli 
the  wall  may  easily  Ik;  scaled." 

Having  received  this  information,  iNIagued  haltc(l  with  his 
army,  and  sent  forward  several  renega(U)  Christians,  partisans 
of  Count  .Fulian,  who  entered  Cordova  as  if  tlying  before  lln> 
enemy.  On  a  dark  and  tt'nipestuous  night,  the  Moslems 
approached  to  the  end  of  the  bridge  which  ci'osses  the  (iuadal- 
quivir,  and  remained  in  ambush.  Magued  took  a  small  party 
of  chosen  men,  and,  guided  by  the  shepherd,  forded  tiie  stream 
and  groped  silently  along  the  wall  to  Hie  place  where  stood  the 
fig-tree.  The  traitors,  who  had  fraudulently  entered  the  city, 
were  ready  on  the  wall  to  render  assistance.  IVI.agued  ordi'red 
his  followers  to  make  use  of  the  long  folds  of  their  turbans 
instead  of  cords,  and  succeeded  without  dillieulty  in  clambi'riiig 
into  the  breach. 

Drawing  their  cimeters,  they  now  hastened  to  the  gate 
which  opened  towards  the  l)ridge  :  the  guards,  suspecting  ro 
aasault  from  within,  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  eubily  over- 
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j,,)Wored  ;  tlic  jiiitc  was  thrown  open,  and  the  army  that  had 
remained  in  aml)iisli,  rushed  over  the  hridj^e,  and  entered  with- 
out oppositit^n. 

The  ahirni  had  by  this  time  spread  throu<,diout  the  eity  ;  hut 
ahciidy  a  torrent  of  armed  men  was  pourin-,'  throu<:;li  the  streets. 
I'elistes  sallied  forth  with  liis  cavaliers  ami  such  of  the  sohUery 
as  he  could  collect,  and  endeavored  to  repel  the  fcjc ;  hut  every 
etTort  was  in  vain.  The  Christians  wore  slowly  driven  from 
street  to  street,  and  squan;  to  s(|iiare,  disi)utinj,'  every  in(;h  of 
crrouud  ;  until,  finding  another  body  of  the  enemy  approaching 
to  attack  them  in  rear,  they  took  refuge  in  a  convent,  and  siu" 
(•ceded  in  throwing  to  and  barring  the  i)()nderous  doors.  The 
Moors  attempted  to  force  thi;  gates,  but  were  assailed  with  such 
showers  of  missiles  from  the  windows  and  battlements  that 
they  were  obliged  to  retire.  IVlistes  examined  the  convent, 
and  found  it  admirably  calculated  for  defence.  It  was  of  great 
extent,  with  spacious  courts  and  cloisters.  The  gates  'were 
massive,  and  secured  with  bolts  and  bars ;  the  walls  were  of 
great  thickness  ;  the  windows  high  and  grated  ;  there  was  a 
great  tank  or  cistern  of  water,  and  the  friars,  who  had  tied  from 
the  city,  had  left  behind  a  good  supply  of  provisions.  Here, 
then.  IVlistes  proposed  to  make  a  staml,  and  to  endeavor  to 
hold  out  until  succor  should  arrive  from  some  other  city.  His 
proposition  was  received  with  shouts  by  his  loyal  cavaliers ;  not 
one  of  whom  l)ut  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  in  the  service 
of  his  commuuder. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


DEFENCE  OK  TOE  CONVENT  OF  ST.  GEORGE  BY  PELISTES. 

Kou  three  long  and  anxious  months  did  the  good  knight 
Pelistes  an'l  his  cavaliers  defend  their  sacred  asylum  against 
the  repeated  assaults  of  the  inlldels.  The  standard  of  the  true 
faith  was  constantly  displayed  from  the  loftiest  tower,  and  a 
lire  blazed  there  throughout  the  night,  as  signals  of  distress  to 
the  surrounding  country.  The  watchman  from  his  turret  kept  a 
wary  lookout  over  the  land,  hoping  in  every  cloud  of  dust  t  > 
descry  the  glittering  helms  of  Christian  warriors.  The  couuiry. 
however,  was  forlorn  and  abandoned,  or  if  perchance  a  human 
being  was  perceived,  it  was  some  Arab  horseman,  careering  the 
]il;viM  of  the  Gaudalquivir  as  fearlessly  as  if  it  were  his  uative 
dtiiicrU 
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I'.y  (li'gri'cs  tlu!  proviHions  of  the  convtiit  w»mc  (v»iisuin('(l, 
lunl  ill!"  t'MvnIicrrt  li:i*l  tt>  Hliiy  llit'ir  liorst'w.  one  \>y  oiu',  lor  food, 
'I'lay  HiiriiTcd  till'  WHHliiij^  iiiiHories  of  fiiiiiini'  williout  u.  iminuiir, 
uikI  :il\vuyH  iiu.'t  tliuii'  coiuiimmler  with  u  Hiiiilc.  I'elibti-H,  liow- 
I'vor,  ri  ;ul  thtir  siitTeriiiga  in  their  wan  uiul  cuiiu-iuted  toiinte- 
iKinct's,  jiiid  felt  niuri;  for  tlu'iu  than  for  himself,  lie  was  <;riL>vt'd 
tit  heart  tluit  such  loyalty  ami  valor  sliouUl  only  lead  'o  Hlaverv 
or  death,  and  resolved  to  make  one  desperate  attempt  for  tlieir 
deliverance.  A.sHcmljIintj;  them  one  day  in  the  court  of  the  eou- 
/ent,  he  disclosed  to  them  his  purpose. 

"  Conn-ades  and  brothers  inarms,"  said  he,  "it  is  ueedlcHS 
to  conceal  dantjer  from  l)rave  men.  Our  case  is  desperate;  our 
countrymen  either  know  not  t)r  heiid  not  our  situation,  or  have 
not  the  means  to  help  us.  There  is  but  one  chance  of  escape ; 
it  is  full  of  pe  1,  and,  as  your  leader,  I  claim  the  right  to  luave 
it.  To-morrow  at  break  of  day  I  will  sally  forth  and  make  for 
the  city  <j;ate8  at  the  moment  of  their  beiiifr  opened ;  no  ouo 
will  suspect  a  solitary  horseman  ;  I  shall  be  taken  for  oiH'  of 
tliose  recreant  Christians  who  have  basely  mingled  with  the 
enemy.  If  I  succeed  in  getting  out  of  the  city  1  will  hasten  to 
Toledo  for  assistance.  In  all  events  I  shall  be  back  in  less  than 
twenty  days.  Keep  a  vigilant  lookout  toward  the  ne.irost 
mountain.  If  you  behold  five  lights  blazing  upon  its  smmiiit, 
be  assured  I  am  at  hand  with  succor,  and  prepare  yourselves  to 
sally  forth  upon  the  city  as  I  attack  the  gates.  ShouUl  I  fail 
in  obtaining  aid,  1  will  return  to  die  with  you." 

Wlien  he  had  finished,  his  warriors  would  fain  have  severally 
undertaken  the  enterprise,  and  they  remonstrated  against  his 
exposing  himself  to  such  peril ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  slmken 
from  ins  i)urpose.  On  the  following  niorning,  ere  the  break  of 
day,  his  horse  was  led  forth,  caparisoned,  into  the  court  of  the 
convent,  ai)d  I'elistes  appeared  in  complete  armor.  Assembling 
his  cavaliers  in  the  chapel,  he  prayed  with  them  for  some  tiiiie 
before  the  altar  of  the  holy  Virgin.  Then  rising  and  standing 
in  the  midst  of  them,  "  God  knows,  my  companions,"  said  he, 
"  whether  we  have  any  longer  a  country  ;  if  not,  better  were  we 
in  our  graves.  Loyal  and  true  Lave  ye  been  to  nie,  and  loyal 
have  ye  been  to  my  son,  even  to  the  hour  of  his  death  ;  and 
grieved  am  I  that  I  have  no  other  means  of  proving  my  love  for 
you,  than  by  adventuring  my  worthless  life  for  your  deliverance. 
All  I  ask  of  youlxfore  I  go,  is  a  solemn  jiromise  to  defend  your- 
selves to  the  last  like  brave  men  and  Christian  cavaliers,  and 
never  to  renoinice  your  faith,  or  throw  yourselves  on  the  inerey 
of   the  reuegado   Magued,   or  the    traitor  Julian.''     They  all 
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pledged  lln^r  words,  and  took  a  solemn  oath  1o  iJic  samp  cffeel 
Itefoie  llie  altar. 

Telistes  then  embraced  Miem  one  by  one,  and  gave  lliem  his 
benediction,  and  as  he  ilid  so  his  heart  yearne(l  over  them,  for 
he  felt  towards  tlienj,  not  merely  as  a  companion  in  arms  and 
as  a  commander,  but  as  a  father ;  and  he  took  leave  of  them 
as  if  be  had  been  going  to  his  death.  The  warriors,  on  their 
part,  crowded  around  him  in  silence,  kissing  his  hands  and  the 
hem  of  his  surcoat,  and  many  of  the  sternest  shed  tears. 

The  gray  of  the  dawning  bad  just  stn-aked  the  east,  when 
rdistes  took  lance  in  band,  bung  his  shiehl  al)out  his  neck,  and 
mounting  bis  stcctl,  issued  (piietly  forth  from  the  \)ostern  of  the 
I  eonvent.     He  paced  slowly  through  the  vacant  streets,  and  the 

tramp  of  bis  steed  ecboccl  afar  in  that  silent  hour;  but  no  one 
suspecteil  a  warrior,  moving  thus  singly  and  traiKiuilly  in  an 
armed  city,  to  be  an  enemy.  He  arrived  at  the  gate  just  at  the 
hour  of  opening  ;  a  foraging  party  was  entering  with  cattle  and 
with  beasts  of  burden,  ami  he  passed  unheedcid  through  the 
throng.  As  soon  as  be  was  out  of  sight  of  the  soldiers  who 
r;uar(led  the  gate,  be  (piickened  bis  pacts  and  at  length,  gallop- 
uig  at  full  speed,  8ucceed(;d  in  gaining  tlie  mountains.  Here  he 
paused,  and  alighted  at  a  solitary  farm-house  to  breathe  his 
panting  stei'd  ;  but  bad  scarce  put  foot  to  ground  when  he  heard 
tlu'  distant  sound  of  pursuit,  and  beheld  a  horseman  spurring 
up  the  mountain. 

Throwing  biuiself  again  upon  his  steed,  be  abandoned  the 
road  tind  gtilloped  across  the  rugged  heights.  The  deep  dry 
channel  of  a  torrent  checked  his  career,  and  bis  horse  stuml)liiig 
upon  the  margin,  rolled  with  bis  rider  to  the  bottom.  Pelistt'S 
was  sonsly  bruised  by  the  fall,  and  bis  whole  visage  was  batlieil 
in  blood.  His  horse,  too,  was  maimed  and  unal)le  to  stand,  so 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  escape.  The  enemy  drew  near,  and 
proved  to  be  no  other  than  Magued,  the  renegado  general,  who 
liad  perceived  him  as  be  issued  foith  from  the  city,  and  had 
followed  singly  in  pursuit.  "Well  met,  senor  alcayde !"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  and  overtaken  in  good  time.  Surrender  yourself 
my  prisoner." 

I'elistes  made  no  other  reply  than  by  drawing  his  sword, 
bracing  bis  shield,  mul  preparing  for  defence.  Magued,  though 
an  apostate,  and  a  lierce  warrior,  possessed  some  sparks  of 
knightly  magnanimity.  Seeing  his  adversary  dismounted,  be 
disdained  to  take  him  at  a  disadvantage,  but,  alighting,  tied  his 
horse  to  a  tive. 

The   coullict  that   ensued  was   desperate  and   doubtful,  for 
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soldom  had  two  warriors  mot  so  well  matched  or  of  ('(|ii;il 
prowess.  Tlicir  shields  vvtMV  hacked  to  pieces,  the  <:;rouii(l  w.is 
strewed  with  fragments  of  their  armor,  and  stained  witii  tlicir 
blood.  They  paused -repeatedly  to  take  breath  ;  regarding  each 
other  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Pelistes,  however,  had  been 
previously  injured  by  his  fall,  and  fought  to  great  disudvaiituife. 
The  renegado  perceived  it,  and  sought  not  to  slay  him,  bet  to 
take  him  alive.  Shifting  his  ground  continually,  he  wearied  his 
antagonist,  who  was  growing  weaker  and  weaker  from  the  loss  of 
l»lood.  At  length  l\  listes  seemed  to  summon  up  all  his  reniain- 
ing  strength  to  make  a  signal  blow  ;  it  was  skilfully  pariicd, 
and  he  fell  prostrate  upon  the  ground.  The  renegado  ran  up, 
and  putting  his  foot  upon  his  sword,  and  the  point  of  his  ciiiie- 
ter  to  his  throat,  called  upon  him  to  ask  his  life ;  but  I'elistes 
lay  without  sense,  and  as  one  dead.  Magued  then  unlaced  the 
helmet  of  his  vanqr.ished  enemy,  and  seated  himself  on  a  rock 
beside  him,  to  recover  breath.  In  this  situation  the  warriors 
were  found  by  certain  Moorish  cavaliers,  who  marvelled  much 
at  the  traces  of  that  stern  and  blood}-  coml)at. 

Finding  there  was  yet  life  in  the  Christian  knight,  they  laid 
him  upon  oue  of  their  horses,  and  aiding  Magued  to  renionnt 
his  steed,  proceeded  slowly  to  the  city.  As  the  convoy  i)a.ssod 
bv  the  convent,  the  cavaliers  looked  forth  and  beheld  lluir 
commander  borne  along  bleeding  and  a  captive.  Furious  at, 
the  sight,  they  sallied  forth  to  the  rescue,  but  were  repulsed  by 
a  superior  force  and  driven  back  to  the  great  portal  of  the 
church.  The  enemy  entered  pell-mell  with  them,  lighting  from 
aisle  to  aisle,  from  altar  to  altar,  and  in  the  courts  and  cloisters 
of  the  convent.  The  greater  part  of  the  cavaliers  died  lirave- 
1}',  sword  in  hand  ;  the  rest  were  disabled  with  wounds  and 
made  prisoners.  The  convent,  which  was  lately  their  castle, 
was  now  made  their  prison,  and  in  after-times,  in  comnienioia- 
tion  of  this  event,  was  consecrated  by  the  uame  of  St.  Cieorgo 
of  the  Captives. 


CIIAI»TER   V. 

MEETINO      BETWEKN     TUE      I'ATU'.OT    I'ELISTES    AND     THE     nuiTOK 

JULIAN. 


The  loyalty  and  prowess  of  the  good  knight  Pelistes  had  gained 
him  the  icverenee  even  of  his  enemies.  lie  was  for  a  long 
time  disabled  by  his  wounds,  during  which  be  was  kiudly  treated 
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by  the  Arab  chieftains,  who  strove  by  every  courteous  means  to 
cheer  his  sadness  and  make  him  forget  that  he  was  a  cai)tivc 
When  he  was  recovered  from  his  wounds  they  gave  him  a  mag^ 
nificent  banquet,  to  testify  their  admiration  of  fiis  virtues, 

Pelistes  appeared  at  tlie  banquet  clad  in  sable  armor,  and 
with  a  countenance  pale  and  dejected,  for  the  ills  of  iiis  country 
evermore  preyed  upon  his  heart.  Among  the  assembled  "-uests 
was  Count  Julian,  who  held  a  high  command  in  the  .^foslem 
army,  and  was  arrayed  in  garments  of  mingled  Christian  and 
Morisco  fashion.  Pelistes  had  been  a  close  and  bosom  friend 
of  Julian  in  former  times,  and  had  served  with  him  in  the  wars 
in' Africa,  but  when  the  count  advanced  to  accost  him  with  his 
wonted  amity,  he  turned  away  in  silence  and  deigned  not  to 
notice  him  ;  neither,  during  tlie  whole  of  the  repast,  did  he 
address  to  him  ever  a  word,  but  treated  him  as  one  unknown. 

When  the  banquet  was  nearly  at  a  close,  the  discourse  turned 
upon  the  events  of  the  war,  and  the  Moslem  chieftains,  in  great 
courtesy,  dwelt  upon  the  merits  of  many  of  the  Christian  cava- 
liers who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  all  extolled  the  valor  of  those 
who  had  recently  perished  in  the  defence  of  the  convent. 
rdistcs  remained  silent  for  a  time,  and  checked  the  grief  which 
swelled  within  his  bosom  as  he  thought  of  his  devoted  cavaliers. 
At  length,  lifting  up  his  voice,  "  Happy  are  the  dead,"  said  he, 
•'  for  they  rest  in  peace,  and  are  gone  to  receive  the  reward  of 
their  piety  and  valor !  I  could  mourn  over  the  loss  of  my  com- 
panions in  arms,  but  they  have  fallen  with  honor,  and  are 
spared  the  wretchedness  I  feel  in  witnessing  the  thraldom  of 
my  country.  I  have  seen  my  only  son,  the  pride  and  hope  of 
my  age,  cut  down  at  my  side  ;  I  have  beheld  kindred,  friends, 
anil  followers  falling  one  by  one  around  me,  and  have  become 
so  seasoned  to  those  losses  that  I  have  ceased  to  weep.  Yet 
there  is  one  man  over  whose  loss  I  will  never  cease  to  gii'nc. 
He  was  the  loved  companion  of  my  youth,  and  the  steadfast 
associate  of  my  graver  years.  He  was  one  of  the  most  loyal 
of  Christian  knights.  As  a  friend  he  was  loving  and  sincere  ; 
as  a  warrior  his  achievements  were  above  all  praise.  What  has 
become  of  him,  alas!  I  know  not.  \i  ralli'ii  in  battle,  and  J 
knew  where  his  bones  were  laid,  whether  bleaching  on  the  plains 
of  Xeri's,  or  buried  in  the  waters  of  the  Ciuadalete,  I  would 
seek  them  out  and  enshrine  them  as  the  relics  of  a  sainted 
patiiot.  Or  if,  like  many  of  his  companions  in  arms,  he  should 
lie  driven  to  wander  in  foreign  lands,  I  would  join  him  in  his 
hapless  exile,  and  we  would  mourn  together  over  the  desolation 
of  our  country." 
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Even  the  hearts  of  the  Arab  warriors  wore  tonohod  hy  vhe 
lament  of  the  good  Pelistes,  and  they  said  — ''  Wlio  was  tins 
peerless  friend  in  whose  praise  thou  art  so  fervent?  " 

"  Ills  name,"  replied  Pelistes,  ''was  Count  Julian." 

Tiie  Moslem  warriors  stared  with  surprise.  "  Nol>le  cava- 
lier," exclaimed  they,  "  has  grief  disordered  thy  senses?  li(.,. 
hold  thy  friend  living  and  standiiig  before  thee,  and  yet  tiiou 
:lost  not  know  him  !     This,  this  is  Count  Julian  !  " 

Upon  this,  Pelistes  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  count,  and 
regarded  him  for  a  time  ivi*.i  a  lofty  and  stern  demeanor;  and 
the  countenance  of  Julian  darkened,  and  was  trouhlotl,  and  Ins 
eye  s.mk  beneath  the  regard  of  that  loyal  and  honorable  cava- 
lier. And  Pelistes  said,  "In  the  name  of  God,  1  charge  thee, 
man  unknown  !  to  answer.  Dost  thou  presume  to  call  tliyself 
Count  Julian?  " 

The  Count  reddened  with  anger  at  thes'^  words.     "  Pelistes," 
said  he,  "what  means  this  mockery?  thou  knowest  me  well 
thou  knowest  me  for  Count  Julian." 

"  I  know  thee  for  a  base  impostor  !  "  cried  Pelistes.  "  Coinit 
Julian  was  a  noble  Gothic  knight;  but  thou  aijuarest  in  mon- 
grel Moorish  garb.  Count  Julian  was  a  Clirislinn,  faithful  and 
devout;  but  I  behold  in  thee  a  renegado  autl  an  iulidel.  Count 
Julian  was  ever  loyal  to  his  king,  and  foremost  in  his  conn- 
try's  cause  ;  were  he  living  he  would  be  the  fust  to  put  shield 
on  nock  and  lance  in  rest,  to  clear  tiie  hind  of  her  invaders; 
but  thou  art  a  hoary  traitor !  thy  hands  are  stained  with  the 
royal  blood  of  the  Goths,  and  thou  hast  betrayed  tliy  country 
and  thy  God  !  Therefore,  I  again  repeat,  man  unknown,  it' 
thou  sayest  thou  art  Count  Julian,  tliou  best!  My  frii'iid, 
alas !  is  dead  ;  and  thou  art  some  tiend  from  hell,  which  ii.ist 
taken  possession  of  iiis  body  to  dishonor  his  memory  and  render 
him  an  abhorrence  among  men!"  >So  saying,  Pelistes  tinned 
his  back  upon  the  lr»itor,  and  went  forih  from  the  baniiiiei ; 
leaving  Cjuiit  Julian  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  uud  an  object 
of  scorn  I  >  all  the  Moslem  cavaliers. 
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CHAFfEK  VI. 

now  TARIC  EL  TUEUTO  CAPTURKD  TIIK  CITY  OF  TOLEDO  TIIKOITOIT 
THE  AID  OF  THE  JEWS,  AND  HOW  UK  FOUND  THE  FAMOtS 
TALISMANIC   TABLE   OK    SOLOMON. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Cordova,  the  one-eyed 
Arab  general,  Taric  cl  Tuerto,  having  sulnlued  the  city  and 
vega  of  Granada,  and  the  Mountains  of  tlic  Sun  ami  Air, 
directed  his  march  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  to  attack 
the  ancient  city  of  Toledo,  the  capital  of  the  (Jolhic  kings.  \so 
great  was  the  terror  caused  by  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  invad- 
ers, that  at  the  very  rumor  of  their  ap[)roach,  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  though  thus  in  the  very  citadel  of  the  kingdom, 
abandoned  it  and  fled  to  the  mountains  with  their  families. 
Enough  remained,  however,  to  have  made  a  formidable  de- 
fence ;  and,  as  the  city  was  seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  surrounded 
by  massive  walls  and  towers,  and  almost  girdled  by  thi;  'I.igus, 
it  threatened  a  long  resistance.  The  Arab  warriors  pitdied 
their  tents  in  the  vega,  on  the  L  i :^ers  of  the  river,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  tedious  siege. 

One  evening,  as  Taric  was  seated  in  his  tent  meditating  on 
the  mode  in  which  be  should  assail  this  rock-built  city,  ceriain 
of  the  patrols  of  the  camp  brought  a  stranger  l)efore  him. 
"As  we  were  going  our  rounds,"  said  they,  ''  we  beheld  this 
man  lowered  down  with  cords  from  a  tower,  and  he  delivered 
himself  into  our  hands,  praying  to  be  conducted  to  thy  pres- 
ence, that  he  might  reveal  to  thee  ccrtaiu  things  important  for 
thee  to  know." 

Taric  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  stranger:  he  was  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  with  a  long  beard  which  spread  upon  his  gabardine,  and 
descended  even  to  his  girdle.  '' What  hast  thou  to  reveal?" 
said  he  to  the  Israelite.  ''  What  I  have  to  reveal,"  rei)lied  the 
other,  "  iij  for  thee  alone  to  hear;  command  then,  I  entreat 
thee,  that  these  men  withdraw."  When  the}^  were  alone  he 
addressed  Taric  in  Arabic :  "  Know,  0  leader  of  the  host  of 
Islam,"  said  he,  "that  I  am  sent  to  thee  on  the  i)art  of  the 
children  of  Israel  resident  in  Toledo.  We  have  Ix'cn  oppressed 
and  insulted  by  the  Christians  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity, 
aud  now  that  they  are  threaleiied  witii  siege,  they  have  taken 
from  us  all  our  provisions  and  our  money  ;  they  liavt'  compelU'd 
uu  to  work  like  slaves,  repairing  their  walls ;  and  they  oblige 
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us  to  bear  arms  and  fjuard  a  part  of  the  towers.  We  nhhor 
their  yoke,  and  are  ready,  if  thou  wilt  reciivc  us  as  siiltjeels 
and  permit  us  the  free  enjoyment  of  our  religion  and  our  iiroi,. 
erty,  to  deliver  the  lowers  we  guard  into  thy  hands,  and  to  ^ivc 
thee  safe  entrance  into  tiie  city." 

The  Arab  chief  was  overjoyed  at  this  proposition,  and  lie 
rendered  much  honor  to  tiie  ral>l)i,  and  gave  ordeis  to  clotln 
him  in  a  costly  robe,  and  to  perfume  iiis  beard  with  essences  (if 
a  pleasant  O'.lor.  so  tliat  he  was  the  most  sweet  smelling  of  \\\, 
tribe;  and  he  said,  "Make  tliy  words  good,  and  put  nie  in 
possession  of  the  city,  and  1  will  do  all  and  more  than  lliuii 
hast  required,  and  will  bestow  countless  wealth  upuu  thee  iiiul 
thy  brethren." 

Then  a  plan  was  devised  between  them  by  which  the  city 
was  to  be  betrayed  and  given  up.  '•  Hut  how  shall  I  l)o 
secured,"  said  he,  ''  that  all  thy  trilie  will  fulfil  wliat  thou  hast 
engaged,  and  that  this  is  not  a  stratagem  to  get  nie  and  iny 
people  into  your  power?  " 

'•This  shall  be  thy  assu  ancc,"  replied  the  ral)bi :  "Ten  of 
the  principal  Israelites  will  come  to  this  tent  and  remain  as 
hostages." 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  Taric  ;  and  he  made  oath  to  accomplish 
all  that  he  had  promised  ;  and  the  Jewish  hostages  came  aud 
delivered  themselves  into  his  hands. 

On  a  dark  night,  a  chosen  band  of  INFosleiu  warriors  a]i- 
proached  the  part  of  the  walls  guanh'd  Ity  the  Jews,  and  wcro 
secretly  admitted  into  a  postern  gate  and  concealed  with':,  a 
tower.  Three  thousand  Arabs  were  at  the  same  time  placdl 
h)  ambush  among  rocks  and  thickets,  in  a  place  ni  the  oppo^itr 
side  of  the  river,  commanding  a  view  of  the  city.  On  tiie 
foHowing  morning  Taric  ravaged  the  gardens  of  the  vmUcv. 
and  sot  Hre  to  the  farm-houics,  and  then  breaking  up  his  caiiip 
marched  otT  as  if  altandoning  the  siege. 

The  people  of  Toledo  gazed  with  astonishment  from  thii; 
walls  at  the  retiring  sipiadrons  of  the  eneniy,  and  seaici  1\ 
could  credit  their  unexpected  deliverance;  before  nigiit  llitiv 
was  not  a  turban  nor  a  hostile  lauce  to  lie  seen  in  the  vtga 
They  attributed  it  all  to  the  spj'cial  intervention  of  tlieii-  patron 
sauit,  Leocadin  and  the  following  day  being  Talni  Sunday, 
they  sallied  foilh  in  procession,  man,  woman,  and  clilM.  to 
the  church  of  that  blessed  saint,  which  is  situated  willioul  the 
walls,  that  they  iniiiilit  return  thanks  for  her  niar\cllous  pio- 
lectiou. 

When    all   Toledo   hud   thus   poured    itself   forth,   iwid   wua 
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nian'liinj];  with  cross  and  relic  and  so'.amn  chant  towards  the 
chapel,  the  Arabs,  who  had  been  concealed  in  the  tower,  rushed 
forth  antl  barred  the  gates  of  tlu;  city.     While  some  guanhjd 
the  gates,  others  dispersed  themselves  about  the  streets,  slay- 
ing all  who  made  resistance :   and  others  kindled  a  fire  and 
made  a  column  of  smoke  on  the  top  of  the  citadel.     At  sight 
of  this  signal,  the  Arabs,  in  ambush,  beyond  the  river,  rose 
with  a  "^reat  shout,  and  attacked  the  multitude  who  were  throng- 
in"'  to  the  church  of  St.  Leocadia.     There  was  a  great  massacre, 
airiiono'h  the  people  were  without  arms,  and  made  no  resistance  ; 
and  it  is  said,  in  ancient  chronicles,  that  it  was  the  apostate 
IJishop  Oppas  who  guided  the  Moslems  to  their  prey,  and  in- 
cited them  to  this  slaughter.     The  pious  reader,  says   Fray 
Antonio  Agapida,  will  be  slow  to  believe  such  turpitude ;  but 
there  is  notliing  more  venomous  than  the  rancor  of  an  apostate 
priest ;  for  the  best  things  in  this  world,  when  corrupted,  be- 
come the  worst  and  most  baneful. 

Many  of  the  Christians  had  taken  refuge  within  the  church, 
;ind  had  barred  the  doors,  liut  Oppas   commanded   that  lire 
should   be   set   to  the  portals,  threatening  to  put  every  one 
within  to  the  sword.     liai)pily  the  veteran  Taric  arrived  just 
in  time  to  stay  the  fury  of  this  reverend  renegado.     He  ordered 
tlie  trumpets  to  call  olY  the  troops  from  the  carnage,  and  ex- 
tended grace  to  all  the  surviving  inhal)itants.     They  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  (piiet  juissession  of  their  homes  and  effects, 
paving  only  a  moderate   tribute;   and  they  were   allowed  to 
exercise  the  rites  of  their  religion  in  the  existing  churches,  to 
the  number  of  seven,  but  were  prohibited  from  erecting  any 
others.     Those  who  preferred  to  leave  the  city,  were  suffered 
to  depart  in   safety,  but  not  to  take  with  them  any  of  their 

wealth.  .     .      ,        ,  1 

Immense  spoil  was  found  by  Tanc  in  the  alcazar,  or  royal 
castle,  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
citv  Among  the  regalia  treasured  up  in  a  secret  chamber, 
were  twenty-live  regal  crowns  of  fine  gold,  garnished  with 
iacinths,  aniethvsts;  diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones. 
These  were  the  crowns  of  the  dilTerent  (iothic  kings  who  had 
reigned  in  Spain  ;  it  having  l)een  the  usage,  on  tii^  death  of 
each  king,  to  deposit  his  crown  in  this  treasury,  msenbmg  on 

it  his  name  iind  age.  ^  .*.,•*      +i      t  .„.a 

When  Taric  was  thus  in   possession  of  the  city,  the  Jews 

came  to  him  in   procession,  with  songs  and  dances  and  the 
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sound  of  timhicl  mikI  |)s;iIlory,  hiiiliiijj;  him  as  thoir  lonJ,  and 
reminding  him  of  iiis  promises. 

'I'lie  son  of  Isiiniiiel  i<('i)t  his  word  witli  the  ehiUlron  of  Israel; 
they  were  proteeted  in  the  possession  of  all  their  wealth  and 
the  exereise  of  their  relii^ion,  and  were,  moreover,  rewarded 
with  jewels  of  gold  and  jewels  of  silver,  and  mueii  moneys.' 

A  sul)se(inent  expedition  was  led  by  Tarie  against  (Juatialax- 
ara,  which  snrrendeied  without  resistance  ;  he  moreover  eapluied 
the  city  of  iVIedina  Celi,  whero  he  found  an  inestimable  tai)lc 
which  liad  formed  a  part  of  the  spoil  taken  at  Home  by  Alaric, 
at  the  tinn'  that  the  sacred  city  was  coiuiuered  by  tiie  Cloths. 
It  was  comi)oseil  of  one  single  and  entire  emerald,  and  possessed 
talismanic  powers  ;  for  traditions  alllrm  that  it  was  the  work  of 
genii,  and  had  lieei)  wrought  by  them  for  King  Solomon  the 
wise,  tile  son  of  David.  This  marvellous  relic  was  carefully 
preserved  by  Taric,  as  tiie  most  precious  of  all  his  spoils,  Ikmho; 
intended  by  him  as  a  present  to  the  caliph  ;  and  in  commemoiii- 
tion  of  it  tlie  city  was  culled  by  the  Arabs,  Medina  Almeyda; 
that  is  to  say,  '•The  City  of  the  Tal)le."'' 

Having  made  these  and  3ther  conquests  of  less  importance, 
and  having  collected  great  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
rich  stuffs  and  precious  stones,  Turic  returned  with  his  booty  to 
th«  royal  city  of  Toledo. 


CHATTER  VII. 


MUZA    BEN    NOSIEU  ;    HIS  ENTRANCE    INTO   SPAIN,    AND   CAITUUE   OK 

CAUMONA. 


!^ 


Let  ns  leave  for  a  season  the  l)old  Taric  in  his  triumphant 
progress  from  city  to  city,  while  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Muza  lien 
Nosier,  the  renowned  Kmir  of  Almagrel»,  and  tlie  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Moslem  forces  of  the  west.  When  that  ji'alons 
ciiieftain  had  despatched  his  letter  commanding  Taric  to  pause 
and  await  his  coming,  he  immediately  made  every  preparation 
to  enter  Spain  with  u  powerful   re-enforcement,  and   to  take 


'  Th(  wtnilai;cni  of  l\u'  .Ti'Wh  of  ToU'do  in  recorded  briefly  by  BlHliop  LuciiH  de  Tuy, 
in  hin  ehroiiicle,  bill  U  leliited  iil  \urgf  in  the  (■liniiiiclc  of  tlic  Moor  liaHiw. 

'  According!  to  Aniliiaii  leuemlM,  lliiM  li.ble  uaw  a  mirror  revealini;  all  ureal  eventK; 
inHoniiK'li  tliat  liy  lookiiii;  uii  ll  the  |ioHNeHNor  iiiit;lit  IkIioM  balticH  and  xie^'cH  and  featH 
of  clilvahy,  and  all  aclionM  wortby  of  renown  ;  and  tiiiu'lil  iIiiih  a"cerlain  llie  Iriilh  of  all 
lilHtorie  lian«ielion«.  ll  wan  a  iiiirior  of  hiMlory,  llierefoie;  and  had  vi'ry  probably 
allied  Kiiiu  Solomon  in  aei|iiiriiig  llial  pru(li|;iuUH  kiiowledf^e  and  wiHdom  lor  which  hv 
was  renuwuud. 
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r(.mmnn<l  of  the  conquerin<>;  army.  He  loft  his  eldest  son, 
Ahdaliisis,  in  Caervan,  with  authority  over  Almairreb,  or 
Western  Africa.  This  Aiidalasis  was  in  the  tlower  of'  his 
youth,  and  beloved  by  tlu;  soldiery  for  the  magnanimity  aiul 
the  engaging  affability  which  graced  his  courage. 

Muza  beu  Nosi(!r  crossed  the  strait  of  Hercules  with  a  chosen 
force  of  ten  thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand  foot,  Arabs 
and  Africans.  He  was  accompanied  l)y  his  two  sons,  Meruan 
and  Abdelola,  and  by  numerous  illustrious  Arabian  cavaliers 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Korcish.  He  landed  his  shining  legiot.s  on 
the  coast  of  Andalusia,  and  pitched  his  tents  near°to  tlie  Gua- 
diana.  There  first  he  received  intelligence  of  the  disobedience 
of  Taric  to  his  orders,  and  that,  without  waiting  his  arrival, 
the  impetuous  chieftain  had  continued  his  career,  and  with  his 
jght  Arab  squadrons  had  overrun  and  subdued  the  noblest 
provinces  and  cities  of  the  kingdom. 

The  jealous  spirit  of  Muza  was  still  more  exasperated  by 
these  tidings ;  he  looked  upon  Taric  no  longer  as  a  friend  and 
coadjutor,  but  as  an  invidious  rival,  the  decided  enemy  of  his 
glory  ;  and  he  determined  on  his  ruin.  His  first  consideration, 
however,  was  to  secure  to  himself  a  share  in  the  actual  conquest 
of  the  land  before  it  should  be  entirely  subjugated. 

Taking  guides,  thercifore,  from  among  his  Christian  captives, 
he  set  out  to  subdue  such  parts  of  the  country  as  had  not  been 
visited  by  Taric.  The  first  place  which  he  assailed  was  the 
ancient  city  of  Carmoua ;  it  was  not  of  great  magnitude,  but 
was  fortified  with  high  walls  and  massive  towers,  and  many  of 
the  fugitives  of  the  late  army  had  thrown  themselves  into  it. 

The  GoLhs  had  by  this  time  recovered  from  their  first  panic ; 
they  liad  become  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  Moslem  troops, 
and  their  native  courage  had  been  roused  by  danger.  Shortly 
after  the  Arabs  had  encamped  before  their  walls,  a  band  of 
cavaliers  made  a  sudden  sally  one  morning  before  the  break 
of  day,  fell  upon  the  enemy  by  surprise,  killed  above  three 
iuindred  of  them  in  their  tents,  and  effected  their  retreat  into 
the  city  ;  leaving  twenty  of  their  number  dead,  covered  with 
honorable  wounds,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  camp. 

On  the  following  day  they  made  another  sally,  and  fell  on  a 
dilTerent  (juarter  of  the  encampment;  but  the  Arabs  were  on 
their  guard,  and  met  them  with  superior  numbers.  After 
li,i;liting  fiercely  for  a  time,  they  were  routed,  and  fled  full 
s|te(Ml  for  the  eit}',  with  the  Aral)s  hard  upon  their  traces.  The 
«j,ii;iids  within  feai'ed  to  open  the  gate,  lest  with  their  friends 
lli'.iy  should  admit  a  torrent  of  enemies.      Seeing  themyelvea 
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thus  sliiit  (Hit,  till'  fiijfitlvcs  <1('(('nnine(1  to  dio  like  Itnivo  soldin^ 
r.itlier  than  siiircndiT.  Wlicfliiif?  suddenly  round,  tlwy  oponc-l 
a  patli  tliroiigli  the  host  of  llioir  pur.suors,  fouj^ht  their  w;iv 
back  to  the  camp,  and  ra<^ed  about  it  with  desperate  fury  until 
they  were  all  slain,  after  having  killed  above  eight  hundred  of 
the  enemy.  * 

Muza  now  ordered  that  the  place  should  be  taken  by  storm 
The  INIoslems  assailed  it  on  all  sides,  but  wee  vigorously  r.-- 
aist(Hl ;  many  were  slain  by  showers  of  stones,  arrows,  aiict 
boiling  pitch,  and  many  who  had  mounted  w'th  scaling  ladders 
were  thrown  headlong  from  the  battlements.  The  aleaydc, 
Galo,  aideil  soli'ly  by  two  men,  defended  a  tower  and  a  portion 
of  the  wall ;  killing  and  wounding  with  a  cross-bow  more  than 
eighty  of  the  enemy.  The  attack  lasted  above  half  a  day, 
when  the  Moslems  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred 
men. 

Muza  was  astonished  and  exasperated  at  meeting  with  such 
a  formidable  resistance  from  so  small  a  city  ;  for  it  was  one  of 
the  few  places,  during  that  memorable  conquest,  when;  the 
Gothic  valor  shone  forth  with  its  proper  lustre.  While  tlie 
Moslem  army  lay  encamped  before  the  place,  it  was  joined  l)y 
Magued  the  renegado,  and  Count  Julian  the  traitor,  with  one 
thousand  horsemen ;  most  of  them  recreant  Christians,  base 
betrayers  of  their  country,  and  more  savage  in  their  warfare 
than  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  To  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
Muza,  and  to  evince  his  devotion  to  the  cause,  the  count  iiiuler- 
took,  l)y  wily  stratagem,  to  put  this  gallant  city  in  his  power. 

One  evening,  just  at  twilight,  a  uumi)er  of  Christians  habited 
as  travelling  merchants,  arrived  at  one  of  the  gates,  conducting 
a  train  of  mules  laden  with  arms  and  warlike  muniti(jns. 
"  ()p(!n  the  gate  quickly,"  cried  they  ;  "we  bring  supplies  for 
the  garrison,  but  the  ^^rabs  have  discovered,  and  are  in  pursuit 
of  us."  The  gate  was  thro*vn  open,  the  merchants  enteriMl 
with  their  l)easts  of  burden,  and  were  joyfully  received.  Meat 
and  drink  weie  placed  before  them,  and  after  they  had  refreshed 
themselves  they  retired  to  the  quarters  allottetl  to  them. 

These  pretended  merchants  were  Count  .Julian  and  a  nunibei 
of  his  partisans.  At  the  hour  of  mitlnight  they  stole  foitii 
silently,  and  assembling  together.  |»roceeded  to  what  was  called 
the  Gate  of  Cordova.  Here  setting  suddeidy  upon  the  uiisii>- 
pecting  guards,  they  put  tiiem  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  an  I 
throwing  open  the  gates,  adinitted  a  great  body  of  the  Aralis, 

>  Abulcaiiiiu,  i'erUiiia  ilc  Kupuuii,  i..  1,  u.  li. 
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Thi'  inhal)itantH  were  roused  from  their  sleep  by  soinid  of  dnun 
siiitl  trumpet,  and  the  clattering  of  horses.  Tlic'  Arabs  scoured 
the  streets ;  a  horrible  massacre  was  coiTunenced,  in  which  none 
were  spared  but  such  of  the  fcmal.s  as  were  youii<r  and  beau- 
tiful, and  fitted  to  grace  the  harems  of  the  conqirerors.  Tha 
arrival  of  Muza  put  an  end  to  the  pillage  and  the  slaughter 
and  be  granted  favorable  terms  to  the  survivors.  Tiu7s  the 
valiant  little  city  of  Carmona,  after  nobly  rer.isting  the  open 
assaults  of  the  iuUdels,  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  apostate 
Christiana.^ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


MUZA   MARCHES   AGAINST  THE  CITY  OF   SEVILLE. 

After  the  capture  of  Cainiona,  Muza  descended  into  a  noblo 
plain,  covered  with  iields  of  grain,  witii  orchards  and  gardens, 
through  which  glided  the  soft-llowing  (iuadal(|uivir.  "on  the 
borders  of  the  river  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Seville,  sur- 
rounded by  Roman  walls,  and  defended  by  its  golden  tower. 
Understanding  from  his  s[)ies  that  the  city  had  lost  tin-  llower 
of  its  youth  iii  the  battle  of  the  (iuadalete,  Muza  anticipated 
but  a  faint  resistance.  A  considerable  force,  however,  still  re- 
mained within  the  place,  and  what  thisy  wanted  in  numbers 
tluiy  made  up  in  resolution.  Fw  some  days  they  witlisto(xl  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy,  and  defended  tiieir  walls  with  gri'at 
courage.  Their  want  of  warlike  nmnitions,  however,  and  the 
buperior  force  and  skill  of  the  besieging  army,  left  them  no 
hope  of  being  able  to  hold  out  long.  There  were  two  youthful 
cavaliers  of  uncommon  valor  in  the  city.  They  assembled  the 
warriors  and  addressed  them.  ''  We  cannot  save  the  city," 
said  they  ;  ''  but  at  least  we  may  save  ourselves,  and  preserve 
so  many  strong  arms  for  the  service  of  our  country.  Let  us 
cut  our  way  through  the  iuHdel  force  and  gain  some  secure  fort- 
ress, from  whence  we  may  return  with  augmented  numbers  for 
the  rescue  of  the  city." 

The  advice  of  the  young  cavaliers  was  adopted.  In  the  dead 
of  the  night  the  garristm  assembled  to  the  lunnbir  of  about 
three  tiiousand  ;  the  most  part  mounted  on  horseliack.  Sud- 
denly sallying  irom  one  of  the  gates,  they  rushed  in  a  compact 
body  upon  the  camp  of   the  Saracens,  which  was  negligently 

*  Uiou.  geu.  Ui:  litipuna,  pur  Aluuzu  ul  Sablu.    i*.  U|  c.  1. 
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guarded,  for  the  Moslems  exported  no  sueh  art  of  deHporalion. 
The  camp  was  the  scene  of  great  cariiaf  and  confusion  ;  niaiiy 
were  slain  on  both  sides;  the  two  valiant  leaders  of  the  (  hiis- 
tians  fell  covered  witii  wounds,  but  the  main  body  succecdtd  in 
forcing  their  way  through  the  centre  of  the  army,  and  in  mak- 
ing their  retreat  to  liejn  in  Lusitania. 

Muza  was  at  a  loss  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  despnntt? 
sally.  In  the  morning  he  perceived  the  gates  of  the  cily  widt; 
open.  A  number  of  ancient  antl  enerable  men  pn'scnici 
themselves  at  liis  tent,  oflfering  submission  and  iniplnring  nicicv, 
for  none  were  left  in  the  place  but  the  old.  the  inlirni.  mikI  ih(> 
miserable.  Muza  listened  to  them  with  compassion,  and  granted 
tlieir  prayer,  and  the  only  tribute  he  exacted  was  tliree  imas- 
ures  of  wheat  and  three  of  barley  from  eacli  house  or  lainily. 
lie  placed  a  garrison  of  Arabs  in  the  city,  and  left  there!  ji 
number  of  Jews  to  form  a  body  of  population.  Having  ilms 
bc'O'ued  two  imporUmt  places  in  Andalusia,  he  passed  tiic  Im.iiii- 
danes  of  the  province,  and  advanced  with  great  martial  poinp 
into  Lusitania. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


HUZA   BESIEGES   THE   CITY   OF    MKKII>A. 


1       t 


The  army  of  Muza  was  now  augmented  to  iibout  ciglitocn 
thousand  horsemen,  but  he  tooiv  with  iiim  but  few  fool-soldiers, 
leaving  tiiem  to  garrison  the  compicred  towns.  He  met  willi 
no  resistance  on  his  entrance  into  Lusitania.  Citv  aflcr  city 
laid  its  keys  at  his  feet,  and  implored  to  Ix;  reeeived  in  ixmcc- 
ful  vassalage.  One  city  alone  prepannl  for  vigorous  di'feiiee, 
the  ancient  Merida,  a  place  of  great  extent,  uncounted  riches, 
and  prodigious  strength.  A  noble  (loth  named  Sacarns  ^va^ 
the  governor;  a  man  of  consummate  wisdom,  patiiolisin,  and 
valor.  Hearing  of  the  ap|)roach  of  the  invaders,  he  galiu'ied 
within  the  walls  all  the  people  of  the  surrounding  connlry.  with 
their  horses  and  mules,  their  lloclvs  and  herds  nnd  most  pre- 
cious effects.  To  insure  for  a  long  time  a  supply  of  bread.  Iio 
filled  the  magazines  with  grain,  and  erected  windmills  on  tlio 
churches.  This  done,  he  laid  wuslc  tlu;  surrou'iding  country 
to  a  great  extent,  so  tliat  a  Itt-sieging  army  w«nil<i  iiavc  to  I'U- 
camp  in  a  desert. 

When  Muza  came  in  sight  of  this  niugnificent  city,  he  wiw 
struck  with  adiniratiou.     lie  reiuaiued  fur  bumc  time  gazii^u  in 
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Kilencc  upon  its  mighty  walls  and  lordly  towers,  its  vast  oxlont, 
,111(1  the  stately  palaces  and  temples  with  wiiicli  it  was  adorned! 
"Surely,"  cried  li«,  at  lennrtli,  .'all  Hu.  p,.,,pU.  „f  Hn.  ^,.^y^J\ 
have  combined  their  power  and  skill  to  emliellisli  and  aj^'i^rau- 
dize  this  city.  Allah  Aehbar!  Happy  will  he  be  who  "shall 
have  the  glory  of  making  such  a  eompiest  I  " 

Seeing  that  a  place  so  populous  and  so  strongly  fortiliefl 
wouhl  be  likely  to  maintain  a  long  and  fomiidaliU^  resisiaiiee, 
he  sent  messengers  to  Africa  to  his  sou  Abdalasis,  to  collect  all 
tlu!  forces  that  couhl  lie  spared  from  the  garrisons  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  to  hasten  and  re-enforce  him. 

While  Muza  was  forming  his  encamiimont,  deserters  from 
tiie  city  l)rought  him  word  that  a  chosen  band  intended  to  sally 
forth  at  midnight  and  surprise  his  camp.  The  Arab  commander 
immediately  took  measures  to  receive  them  with  a  counter  sur- 
prise. Having  formed  his  plan,  and  comniunieated  it  to  his 
principal  oflicers,  he  ordered  that,  throughout  the  day,  tlier , 
slioidd  be  kt'pt  up  an  appearance  of  negligent  confusion  in  his 
encampment.  The  outposts  wen^  feei)ly  guarded;  lircs  were 
lighted  in  various  places,  as  if  preparing  for  feasting ;  bursts 
of  music  and  shouts  of  revelry  resounded  from  different  (juar- 
lers,  and  the  whole  camp  seemed  to  be  rioting  in  careless  secu- 
rity on  the  plunder  of  the  laud.  As  tlu;  night  advanced,  the 
(ires  were  gradually  extinguished,  and  silence  ensued,  as  if  the 
soldiery  had  sunk  into  deep  sleep  after  the  carousal. 

In  the  mean  time,  bodies  of  troops  had  been  secretly  and 
silently  marched  to  re-enforce  the  outposts ;  and  the  renegado 
Magued,  with  a  numerous  force,  had  formed  an  aini»uscade  in  a 
deep  stone  quarry  by  which  the  Christians  would  have  to  pass. 
These  preparati(>ns  being  made,  they  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  in  breathless  silence. 

Al)out  midnight,  the  chosen  force  intended  for  the  sally 
iLSsenibled,  and  the  command  was  confided  to  Count  Tendero, 
H  Ciothic  cavalier  of  tried  prowess.  After  having  heard  a  sol- 
emn mass  and  received  the  benediction  of  the  priest,  they 
uiarcluid  out  of  the  gate  with  all  possible  silence.  They  were 
suffered  to  pass  the  ambuscade  in  tin'  (juarry  without  molesta- 
tion ;  as  they  approached  the  Moslem  camp,  every  thing 
appeared  quiet,  for  the  foot-soldiers  wvw.  concealed  in  slopea 
and  hollows,  and  every  Arab  horseman  lay  in  his  armor  beside 
his  steed.  The  sentinels  on  the  outposts  waited  until  the 
Christians  were  close  at  hand,  and  then  lied  in  api)arent 
consternation. 

Count  Tendero  gave  the  signal  for  assault,  and  the  Christiiins* 
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hihIkhI  onfidfutly  forwanl.  In  :iii  inst;iiif  mm  ni>n»:ir  of  <1iiiiiis, 
triitiipt'ts.  :iti<l  shrill  wai-ciii's  liijint  loilli  fnnii  t>vt'iv  side.  An 
arniy  st'ciiuMl  to  spriiiji;  up  from  llic  carlli  ;  s(j(i!iili'oiis  of  lior.sc 
ciinw  tliiiiMU'i'iiii;  oil  tliciii  ill  front,  uliilt;  llic  ijiiair)'  ponied 
fortii  Ifj^'ioiis  of  jinni'd  waniors  in  tlicir  i»'!ir. 

The  noise  of  Uii-  It'rrilic  conilicL  that  took  place  was  heard  on 
till'  city  Wi.lls,  and  an.swen'd  )»y  shouts  of  exultalion,  fur  the 
Ciiiisliaiis  thou;»;ht  it  rose  from  the  tei-ror  and  coiifiision  of  the 
Aiul)  camp.  In  a  littK;  while,  however,  they  were  uiidi ceiNcd 
l>y  fuj^itivt's  from  the  lij^hl,  ajj;hast  with  tenor,  and  covered  with 
wounds.  "  Ilell  itself,"  cried  tiu'y,  '•  is  on  the  side  of  tlu'se 
iutidt'ls ;  the  earth  easts  forth  warrioi's  and  steeds  to  aid  tlioin. 
Wc  liave  fou<?lit,  not  with  men,  but  di'vils  !  " 

Tlu!  <;re:vter  part  of  the  ehoseii  troops  who  iiad  sallii'd,  \\(«rc; 
cut  to  pieces  in  that  scene  of  massacre,  for  they  had  Iteen  eon- 
foundetl  I)}'  the  tempest  «)f  haltli'  which  suddenly  l)rol\e  forth 
around  them.  Count  'rendeio  l'()n;j,lit  witii  di-sperate  valor.  aiKJ 
fell  covered  with  wounds.  His  lnuly  w;is  found  the  next  iiiorn- 
injf,  lying  aiiionjf  the  slain,  and  transpierced  with  half  a  score 
of  lunee.s.  The  reiie<j;a(lo  Maj^ued  cut  olT  his  lii'ad  and  tied  it 
to  the  tail  of  his  horse,  and  repaired  wlMi  this  sava;^t'  trophy  to 
the  tent  of  Muza ;  but  tlu'  hostility  <»f  .  Arali  <f»'neral  was  of 
a  less  mali<inant  kind.  IK-  orderiMl  tiiat  the  head  and  Imdy 
Khould  be  i)laeed  together  upon  ii  bier  and  treated  witii  becom- 
ing  reverence. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a  train  of  priests  and  friars  came 
fortli  from  the  city  to  retpiest  pennission  to  sei'k  for  the  body 
of  the  count.  Muza  delivered  it  to  them,  with  many  soldici-like 
encomiums  on  the  vah)r  of  that  good  ea\alii'r.  The  |)riests  cov- 
ered it  with  a  pall  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  bore  it  back  in  melan- 
choly procession  to  the  city,  where  it  was  received  with  loud 
lamentatious. 

The  siege  was  now  pressed  with  great  vigor,  and  lepcattd 
assaults  wen;  made,  but  in  vain.  Muza  saw,  at  li'iigth.  that 
■  111'  walls  were  too  high  to  be  scaled,  and  the  gales  too  strong' 
to  b"  burst  open  without  the  aid  of  engines,  and  he  desisted 
from  the  attack  until  machines  fiu*  the  |tur|)ose  coulil  be  con- 
structed. The  governor  suspected  from  this  cessation  of  active 
warfare,  that  the  enemy  Haltered  themselves  to  reduce  the  place 
by  famine;  he  caused,  therefore,  large  baskets  of  br:'ad  to  be 
thrown  from  the  wall,  and  sent  a  messi-ngir  to  Muza  to  infoiiii 
him  that  if  his  army  should  lie  in  want  of  bread,  he  would  ^uj)piy 
il,  huviug  sullieient  corn  In  his  graiiarii's  for  a  t'.'U  yews'  bieyi.'.' 

i  Uluiitk,  Cruuioa,  L.  2.  c,  11. 
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The  c'itiz(Mi.s,  however,  did  not  possess  the  undaunted  spirit 
„f  tiieir  governor.  When  they  found  tImL  the  MoHleniH  were 
eoiiiilructinj,'  tremendous  enfrincs  for  the  destruelion  of  their 
walls,  they  lost  sill  eouriijre,  and,  surrounding  the  governor  in 
11  clamorous  niullitude,  compelled  liini  to  send  forth  persons  to 
capitulate. 

TIh!  iiml)assa(h>rs  came  into  the  presence  of  Muza  with  awe, 
for  they  expected  to  llnd  a  fierce  and  formidahle  warrior  in 
one  who  had  lilled  the  land  with  terror;  hut  to  their  astonish- 
nicnt,  they  liehehl  an  ancient  and  venerahlc  iiimii,  with  white 
hair,  a  snowy  heard,  and  a  [)ale  emaeiated  countenance.  He 
had  passed  tin;  i)revious  night  without  sleep,  and  had  heen  all 
day  in  the  Held  ;  he  was  exhausted,  theri'fore,  hy  watchfulness 
and  fatigue,  and  his  garments  were  covered  witn  dust. 

"What  a  devil  of  a  man  is  this,"  munnuied  the  amhasaa- 
dors,  one  to  another,  "  to  undertake  such  a  siege  when  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  Let  us  defend  our  city  the  hest  way  we 
can  ;  snr(!ly  we  "an  hold  out  longer  than  the  life  of  this  gray- 
heard." 

They  returned  to  the  city,  therefore,  scortlng  at  an  invader 
who  seemed  litter  to  lean  on  a  crutch  than  wiehl  a  lance ;  and 
the  terms  olTered  hy  Miiza,  which  would  otherwise  have  heen 
thought  favorable,  were  scornfully  rejected  hy  the  inhabitants. 
A  few  (hiys  put  an  end  to  this  mistaken  conlidence.  Abdalasis, 
the  won  of  Muza,  arrived  from  Africa  at  the  head  of  his  re-en- 
forcement ;  he  brought  seven  thousand  horsemen  and  a  host  of 
IJarbary  archers,  and  made  a  glorious  display  as  he  marched 
into  the  camp.  The  arrival  of  this  youthful  warrior  was 
hailetl  with  great  acclamations,  so  much  had  he  won  the  hearts 
of  the  soldiery  by  the  frankness,  the  suavity,  and  generosity 
of  his  conduct.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  a  grand  assault 
was  made  upon  the  city,  and  several  of  the  huge  battering 
engines  being  finished,  they  were  wheeled  up  and  began  to 
thunder  against  the  walls. 

The  unstead}'  populace  were  again  seized  with  terror,  and, 
surrounding  their  governor  with  fresh  clamors,  obliged  him 
to  send  forth  ambassadors  a  second  time  to  treat  of  a  surrender. 
"When  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Muza,  the  ambassadors 
could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes,  or  that  this  was  the  same 
withered,  white-headed  ohl  man  of  whom  they  had  lately 
spoken  with  I'coding.  llis  hair  and  beard  were  tinged  of  a 
ruddy  br«ywn  ;  his  countenance  was  refreshed  by  repose  and 
Hushed  with  indignation,  and  he  appeared  a  man  m  the 
matured  vigor  of    his   days.     The   ambassadors  were   struck 
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with  .iwo.  "  Surely,"  whisporod  tlioy,  one  to  (lie  oilier,  ''  (h=s 
must  bo  oithor  Ji  devil  or  a  iiiafjicijin,  who  eun  thus  make  hini- 
self  old  and  youn<i  at  pleasure." 

Muza  received  them  haughtily.  "■  Hence,"  said  he.  '•  and  tell 
your  people  I  grant  them  the  same  terms  I  have  already  ,  f. 
fered,  provided  the  city  he  instantly  suirendered  ;  hut,  hy  tlic 
head  of  Mahomet,  if  there  he  any  l'urth(!r  tlelay,  not  ouc 
mother's  son  of  ye  shall  receive  mercy  at  my  hands  !  " 

The  deputies  returned  into  th'.>  city  pale  and  dismayed. 
"  (io  forth!  go  forth!"  cried  they,  "and  accept  wluitevei 
terms  are  ofTered  ;  of  what  avail  is  it  to  light  against  men  who 
can  renew  their  youth  at  jileasure?  liehold,  we  left  th.e  leader 
of  the  intidels  ar.  old  and  feeble  man,  and  to-day  we  find  liim 
youthful  and  vigorous.^ 

The  place  was.  therefore,  surrendered  forthwith,  an<l  Alnz.i 
entered  it  in  triiimith.  His  terms  were  merciful.  Thosi  wjio 
chose  to  remain  were  protected  in  peisons,  possessions.  mikI 
religion  ;  he  took  the  property  of  those  only  who  abandoned 
the  city  or  had  fallen  in  battle;  together  with  all  arms  ;iiid 
horses,  and  the  treasures  and  ornaments  of  the  churelus. 
Among  these  sacred  spoils  was  found  a  cuj)  made  of  a  sill^|(" 
pearl,  which  a  king  of  Spain,  in  ancient  times,  had  broii^ilit 
from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
Nebucadonozer.  This  prer'nins  relic  was  sent,  by  Muz; i,  1'i  ;,, 
caliph,  and  was  placed  in  the  [frincijial  niosijue  ol'  the  (ii\  (• 
Damascus.'^ 

Muza  knew  how  to  esteem  merit  even  in  an  enemy.  When 
Sacarus,  the  governor  of  Merida,  appeared  Ijcfore  liiin.  he 
lauded  him  greatly  for  the  skill  and  courage  he  had  dispiiiynl 
in  the  defence  of  his  city  ;  and,  taking  off  his  own  ciiiult  r, 
which  was  of  great  value,  girded  it  upon  him  with  his  own 
hands.  "  Wear  this."  said  he.  ''  as  a  poor  memorial  of  my 
admiration  ;  a  soldier  of  such  virtue  and  valor  is  wortiiy  of 
far  higher  honors." 

He  would  have  engaged  the  governor  in  his  service,  or  have 
persuaded  him  to  remain  in  tlu'  city,  as  an  illustrious  vassal  of 
the  calij)h,  but  the  nolile-minded  Sacarus  refused  to  bend  totlio 
yoke  of  the  coiupierors  ;  nor  could  he  luiiig  himself  to  residt; 
contentedly  in  his  country,  when  subjected  to  the  domination 
of  the   infidels.      (iathering   together   all   those   who  chose   to 


<  f'onde,  ]).  1,  c.  in.  Ambroilo  do  Mniak'n.  N'.Ii.  -  In  llic  cliidiiicic  of  Siuiiii, 
oompoHpd  by  order  uf  Alouzo  the  Wisv,  thin  •nucdutu  ih  givuu  lu  having  tiii|))»MU'd  ul 
the  •iejjc  of  Seville. 

»  M«rmol.  Descrlp.  de  Africa,  T.  1,  L.  2. 
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aecompany  him  into  exile,  he  embarked  to  seek  some  country 
where  he  might  live  in  peace  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  his 
religion.  What  shore  these  ocean  pilgrims  lauded  upon  has 
never  been  revealed  ;  but  tradition  vaguely  gives  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  some  unknown  islauil  far  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Atlautic* 


CHAPTER  X. 

KXPKDITION     OF    ABDALASIS    AGAINST     SEVILLE     AND    THE     "LAND 

OF   TADMIlt." 

Afteu  the  capture  of  Merida,  Muza  gave  a  grand  banquet 
to  his  captains  au(l  distinguished  warriors  in  that  magnilicent 
city.  At  this  martial  feast  were  many  Arab  cavaliers  who  had 
l)een  present  in  various  battles,  and  they  vied  with  each  other 
in  recounting  the  daring  enterprises  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged,  and  th(!  si)lendid  triumphs  they  had  witnessed.  While 
they  talked  with  ardor  and  exultaticju,  Abdalasis,  the  son  of 
Muza,  alone  kept  silence,  and  sat  with  a  dejected  countenance. 
At  length,  when  there  was  a  pause,  he  turned  to  his  father 
and  addressed  him  with  modest  earnestness.  •'  My  lord  and 
father,"  said  he.  "  I  blush  to  hear  your  warriors  recount  the 
toils  and  dangers  they  have  passed,  while  1  have  done  nothing 
to  entitle  me  to  their  companionship.  When  1  return  to  Egypt 
and  present  myself  before  the  caliph,  he  will  ask  me  of  my 
services  in  Spain  ;  what  battle  1  have  gained  ;  what  town  or 
castle  1  have  taken.  How  shall  1  answer  him?  If  you  love 
me,  then,  as  your  son,  give  me  a  command,  entrust  to  me 
an  enterprise,  and  let  me  acquire  a  name  worthy  to  be  men- 
tioned among  men." 

The  eyes  of  Muza  kindled  with  joy  at  finding  Abdalasis  thus 
ambitious  of  renown  in  arms.  ''  Allah  be  praised  !  "  exclaimed 
he,  "  the  heart  of  ray  son  is  in  the  right  place.  It  is  becoming 
in  youth  to  look  upwards  and  be  aspiring.  Thy  desire,  Ab- 
dalasis, shall  be  gratified." 

An  oi)portunity  at  that  very  time  presented  itself  to  prove 
the  |)rowess  and  discretion  of  the  youth.  During  the  siege  of 
Merida,  the  Christian  troops  which  had  taken  refuge  at  Beja 
had  re-enforced  themselves  from  Penaflor,  and  suddenly  return- 
ing, had  presented  themselves  before  the  gates  of  the  city  of 

>  AbulcMim,  Perdids  de  Eipana,  L.  1,  o.  13. 
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Seville.*  CV'itain  of  the  Christian  inhahitants  threw  open  the 
gatos  and  admitted  tiiem.  The  troo|)s  ruslied  to  the  aleazur, 
took  it  by  surprise,  and  put  many  of  the  Moslem  pjarrison  to 
tlic  sword ;  the  residue  made  their  eseup/C,  and  lied  to  tlie 
Aral)  c<unp  before  Merida,  leaving  Seville  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians. 

The  veteran  Mnza,  now  that  the  siege  of  Merida  was  at  an 
end,  was  meditating  the  recapture  and  i)unishnient  of  Seville  at 
the  very  time  when  Abdalasis  addressed  liiin.  '•'  Behold,  my 
son,"  exclaimed  he,  "an  enterprise  worthy  of  thy  ambition! 
Take  with  thee  all  the  troops  thou  hast  brought  from  Africa ; 
reduce  the  city  of  Seville  again  to  subjection,  and  plant  tliv 
standard  upon  its  alcazar.  But  stop  not  there  :  carry  thy  con- 
quering sword  into  the  southern  parts  of  Spain  ;  thou  wilt  lintl 
there  a  harvest  of  glory  yet  to  be  reaped." 

Abdalasis  lost  no  time  in  departing  upon  this  dtcrjjrise. 
lie  took  with  him  Count  Julian,  Magued  el  Rumi,  and  tlio 
Bishop  Oppas,  that  he  might  benefit  by  their  knowh'dge  of  tiic 
country.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  fair  city  of  Seville, 
seated  like  a  queen  in  the  midst  of  its  golden  plain,  with  the 
Guadalquivir  flowing  beneath  its  walls,  he  gazed  upon  it  with 
the  admiration  of  a  lover,  and  lamented  in  his  soul  that  he 
had  to  visit  it  as  an  avenger.  His  troops,  however,  reganli'd 
it  with  wrathful  eyes,  thinking  only  of  its  rebellion,  and  of 
the  massacre  of  their  countrymen  in  the  alcazar. 

The  principal  people  in  the  city  had  taken  no  part  in  tiiis 
gallant  but  fruitless  insurrection;  and  now,  when  they  lichcld 
the  army  of  Abdalasis  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  would  fain  have  gone  forth  to  make  oxplaua- 
tious,  and  intercede  for  mercy.  The  populace,  however,  for- 
bade any  one  to  leave  the  city,  and  barring  the  gates,  prepared 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last. 

The  place  was  attacked  with  resistless  fury.  The  gates  were 
soon  burst  open  ;  tlie  Moslems  rushed  in,  panting  for  revenge;. 
They  conliued  not  their  slaughter  to  the  soldiery  in  the  alca- 
zar, but  roamed  through  every  street,  confounding  the  innment 
with  the  guilty  in  one  bloody  massacre,  and  it  was  with  tlie 
utmost  ditliculty  that  Abdalasis  couhl  at  l«ngth  succeed  in  stay- 
ing their  sanguinary  career.'^ 

The  sou  of  Miiza  i)roved  himself  as  mild  in  conquest  as  In- 
had  been  intrei)id  in  assault.  The  moderation  and  benignity 
of  his  conduct  soothed  the  terrors  of  the  vanquished,  and  his 


>  Esplnoiia,  Aiitq.  y  Unnd.  de  Havllle,  L.  'i,  c.  8. 
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wise   preciiutions   restored   tranquillity.     Ilaviiiir  tnade   proper 
,T<,Milations  for  the    protection   of   the   inhabitants,  he   loft  a 
strong  garrison  in  the  place  to  prevent  any  future  insurrection 
and  then  departed  on  the  further  prosecution  of  his  enterprise.'- 

Wherever  he  went  his  arms  were  victorious;  and  '.is  vic- 
tories were  always  characterized  by  the  same  magnaiiimity. 
At  length  he  arrived  on  the  confines  of  that  heautTful  region 
comprising  hjfty  and  precipitous  mountains  and  rich  and  deli-- 
cioiis  plains,  afterwards  known  Ijy  the  name  of  the  kingdom 
of  Murcia.  All  this  part  of  the  couutry  was  defended  l)y  the 
veteran  Theodomir,  who,  by  skilful  management,  had  saved  a 
remnant  of  his  forces  after  the  defeat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalete. 

Theodomir  was  a  stanch  warrior,  but  a  wary  and  prudent 
man.  He  had  experienced  the  folly  of  opposing  the  Arabs  in 
open  field,  where  their  cavalry  and  armor  gave  them  such  su- 
periority ;  on  their  approach,  therefore,  he  assem])led  all  his 
people  capai)le  of  l)earing  arms,  and  took  possession  of  the 
elilTs  and  mountain  {)asses.  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  a  simple  goat- 
herd, who  can  hurl  down  rocks  aud  stones,  is  as  good  as  a 
warrior  armed  in  proof."  In  this  way  he  checked  and  har- 
assed the  "■  oslem  army  in  all  its  movements ;  showering  down 
missiles  up  n  it  from  overhanging  precipices,  and  waylaying  it 
in  nariow  and  rugged  defdes,  wliere  a  few  raw  troops  could 
make  stand  against  a  host. 

Theodomir  was  in  a  fair  way  to  baffle  his  foes  and  oblige 
them  to  withdraw  from  his  territories;  unfortunately,  aowever, 
the  wary  veteran  had  two  sons  with  him,  young  men  of  hot  and 
heavy  valm-,  who  considered  all  this  prudence  of  their  father 
as  savoring  of  cowardice,  aud  who  were  anxious  to  try  their 
prowess  in  the  open  field.  "  Wiuit  glory,"  said  they,  '•  is  to 
be  gained  by  destroying  an  enemy  in  this  way,  from  the  covert 
of  rocks  and  thickets?  " 

'*  You  talk  like  young  men,"  replied  the  veteran.  "  Glory  is 
a  prize  one  may  fight  for  abroad,  but  safety  is  the  object  when 
the  enemy  is  at  the  door." 

One  day,  however,  the  young  men  succeeded  in  drawing 
down  their  father  into  the  plain.  Al)dalasis  immediately  seized 
on  the  opportunity  and  threw  himself  between  the  (I0th^3  and 
their  mountain  fastnesses.  Theodomir  saw  too  late  the  danger 
into  which  be  was  betrayed.  "  What  can  our  raw  troops  do." 
said  he,  "  against  those  s(]uadrons  of  horse  that  move  like  cas- 
tles? Let  us  make  a  rapid  retreat  to  Orihuela  and  defend  our- 
aelves  from  behind  its  walls  " 
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"  Kathor,"  said  tho  oldest  son,  "it  is  too  'ate  to  rotroat; 
remain  liere  with  the  reserve  while  my  brother  and  1  advaiieo. 
Fear  nothing;  am  no^.  I  your  son,  and  would  1  not  die  to  de- 
fend you?  " 

"In  truth,"  replied  the  veteran,  "  I  have  my  doubts  whether 
you  are  my  son.  But  if  I  remain  here,  and  you  should  all  l)e 
killed,  where  then  would  be  my  protection?  Come,"  added 
he,  turning  to  the  second  son,  "I  trust  that  thou  art  virtually 
my  son ;  let  us  hasten  to  retreat  before  it  is  too  late." 

'*  Father,"  replied  the  youngest,  "  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  I 
am  honestly  and  thoroughly  your  son,  and  as  such  I  honor  y-Hi ; 
but  I  owe  duty  likewise  to  my  mother,  and  when  I  sallied  to 
the  war  she  gave  me  her  blessing  as  long  as  I  should  act  witli 
valor,  but  her  curse  should  1  prove  craven  and  tly  the  field. 
Fear  nothing,  father ;  I  will  defend  you  while  living,  and  even 
after  you  are  dead.  You  shall  never  fail  of  an  honorable  sep- 
ulture among  your  kindred." 

"  A  i)estili!nce  on  ye  both,"  cried  Theodomir,  "  for  a  brace  of 
misbegotten  madmen  !  V/hat  care  I,  think  ye,  where  ye  lay  my 
body  when  J  am  dead?  One  day's  existence  in  a  hovel  is  worth 
an  age  of  interment  in  a  marble  sepulchre.  Come,  my  friends," 
said  he,  turning  to  his  principal  cavaliers,  "  let  us  leave  tluso 
hot-headed  striplings  and  make  our  retreat ;  if  we  tarry  any 
longer  the  enemy  will  be  upon  us." 

Upon  this  the  cavaliers  and  proud  hidalgoes  drew  up  scorn- 
fully and  tossed  their  heads:  "  What  do  you  see  in  us,"  said 
they,  "  that  you  thiiik  we  will  show  our  backs  to  the  enemy? 
Forward  !  was  ever  the  good  old  Gothic  watchword,  and  with 
that  we  will  live  and  die  !  " 

While  lime  was  lost  in  these  disputes,  the  Moslem  army  kept 
advancing,  until  retreat  was  no  longer  practicable.  The  battle 
was  tumultuous  and  bloody.  Theodomir  fought  like  a  lion, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain  :  he  saw  his  two  sous  cut  down,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  rash  companions,  while  his  raw  mountain 
troops  lied  in  all  directions. 

Seeing  there  was  no  longer  any  hope,  he  seized  the  bridle  of 
a  favorite  page  who  was  near  him,  and  who  was  about  spurring 
for  the  mountains.  "  Part  not  from  me,"  said  he,  "  but  do 
thou  at  least  attend  to  my  counsel,  my  sou  ;  and,  of  a  truth, 
I  believe  tii«)u  art  my  son  ;  for  thou  art  the  offspring  of  one  of 
my  handmaids  wlio  was  kind  unto  me."  And  indeed  the  youtii 
marvellously  resembled  him.  Turning  then  the  reins  of  his 
own  steed,  and  giving  him  the  s|)ur,  he  tied  anuiin  from  tlio 
Held,  lullowcd  by  the  l>age  ;  nor  did  he  stop  until  he  arrived 
within  the  walls  of  Orihuela. 
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Order;:i.i;  llic  jiatos  to  be  bjurcd  and  bolted,  ho  prepared  to 
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receive  Uie  enemy,  i  uere  wen;  Out  lew  men  in  the  city  capa- 
l.le  of  bearing  arms,  most  of  the  youth  having  fallen  in  the  field 
lie  caused  the  women,  therefore,  to  clothe  themselves  in  male 
iittire,  to  put  on  hats  and  helmets,  to  take  long  reeds  in  their 
liiuids  instead  of  lances,  and  to  c.  ss  their  hair  upon  their  chins 
ill  semblance  of  beards.  With  these  troops  he  liued  the  walls 
•umI  towers. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  twilight  that  Abdalasis  approached 

vith  his  army,  but  he  paus(!d  when  he  saw  the  walls  so  numer- 

)U>ly  garrisoned.     Then  Tlieodomir  took  a  flag  of  tiuce  in  his 

!i;iiid,  and   put  a  herald's  tabard  on  the  page,  and  they  two 

sallied   forth   to   capitulate,  and  were   graciously  received  by 

Altdalasis. 

"  I  come,"  said  Tiieodomir,  "  ou  the  behalf  of  the  commander 
of  this  city  to  treat  for  terms  worthy  of  your  magnanimity 
and  of  his  dignity.  You  perceive  that  the  city  is  capable  of 
witlistandiug  a  long  siege,  but  he  is  desirous  of  sparing  the 
lives  of  Irs  sohliers.  Promise  that  the  inhabitants  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  depart  uinnolestt'd  with  their  property,  and  the  city 
will  1)0  delivered  up  to  you  to-morrow  morning  without  a  blow; 
otherwise  we  are  prepared  to  fight  until  not  a  man  be  left." 

Abdalasis  was  well  pleased  to  get  so  powerful  a  place  upon 
siicii  easy  terms,  but  stipulated  that  the  garrison  should  lay 
down  their  arms.  To  this  Tlieodomir  readily  assented,  with 
the  exception,  however,  of  the  governor  and  his  retinue,  which 
was  granted  out  of  consideration  for  his  dignity.  The  articles 
of  capitulation  were  then  (irawn  out,  and  when  Abdalasis  had 
alllxed  his  name  and  seal,  Theodomir  took  the  pen  and  wrote 
his  signature.  "  Behold  in  me,"  said  he,  "  the  governor  of  the 
city !  ■" 

Al)dalasis  was  pleased  with  the  hardihood  of  the  commander 
)f  the  i)la('e  in  thus  ventuiing  personall}  into  his  power,  and 

iteiluined  the  veteran  with  still  greater  honor.  When  Tho- 
.loinir  returned  to  the  city,  he  made  known  the  capitulrtlon, 
and  charged  tiie  itdiabitants  to  pack  uj)  their  effects  during  the 
iiiLrlit  and  be  ready  to  sally  forth  in  the  morning. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  Abdala- 
sis looked  to  see  a  great  force  issuing  forth,  but,  to  his  surprise, 
lieheld  merely  Tlieodomir  and  his  page  in  battered  armor, 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  old  men,  women,  and  children. 

AlichUasis  waited  until  the  wiiole  had  come  forth,  then  turn- 
ing to  '1  heodomir.  "•  Where,"  cried  he,  "  are  the  soldiers  whom 
1  saw  laat  evening  lining  the  walla  and  towers ?  " 
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"Soldiers  liave  I  none,"  replied  tlie.  veteran.  "As  to  my 
garrison,  heliold  it  before  yon.  With  these  women  did  I  niaii 
my  walls,  and  this  my  page  is  my  herald,  gnard,  and  retinue." 

Upon  tliis  the  Bishop  Oppas  and  Couni  Julian  exclaimed 
that  the  capitulation  was  a  base  fraud  and  ought  not  to  be  eoi>i. 
plied  with ;  but  Abdalasis  relislied  the  stratagem  of  the  old 
soldier,  and  ordered  that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  should 
be  faithfully  performed.  Nay,  so  high  an  opinion  did  he  eou- 
ceive  of  the  subtle  wisdom  of  this  commander,  that  he  permitted 
him  to  remain  in  authority  over  the  surrounding  country  on  hia 
acknowledging  allegiance  and  engaging  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
caliph  ;  and  all  that  part  of  Spain,  comprising  the  beautiful 
provinces  of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  was  long  after  known  by  the 
Arabic  name  of  its  defender,  and  is  still  recorded  in  Arabian 
chronicles  as  "  The  land  of  Tadmir."  * 

Having  succeeded  in  subduing  this  rich  and  fruitful  r(\i;ion, 
and  having  gained  great  renown  for  his  generosity  as  well  as 
valor,  Abilalasis  returued  with  the  chief  part  of  his  army  to  tba 
city  of  Seville. 


CHAI^ER   XI. 

MUZA     ARRIVES     AT     TOLKDO  —  INTKKVIEW    BETVjrEEN     HIM     AND 

TAKIC. 

When  Muza  ben  Nosier  had  sent  his  son  Abdalasis  to  subdue 
Seville,  he  dep."rted  for  Toledo  to  call  Taric  to  account  for  his 
disobedience  to  Ids  orders  ;  for,  amidst  all  his  own  successes, 
the  prosperous  career  of  that  commander  preyed  upon  his 
mind.  What  can  content  the  jealous  and  ambitious  heart? 
As  Muza  passed  through  the  land,  towns  and  cities  submitted 
Lo  him  without  resistance  ;  he  was  lost  in  wonder  at  the  ricli- 
ness  of  the  coimtry  and  noble  monuments  of  art  with  which 
it  wjis  adorned  ;  when  he  beheld  the  bridges,  constructed  in 
ancient  times  by  the  Homans,  they  seemed  to  him  the  work,  not 
of  men,  but  of  genii.  Yet  all  these  admirable  objects  only 
made  him  repine  tlie  more  that  he  had  not  had  the  (sxclusive 
glor}'  of  invading  and  subduing  the  land  ;  and  exasperating  him 
the  more  against  Taric,  for  having  apparently  endeavored  lo 
monoi)olize  the  conquest. 

■  Cunde,  p.  1.  Cruuica  liel  Moro  UwtU.  Cruu.  geu.  Kiipan*i  pur  Aluuzo  «1  Sabiu,  |>. 
3,  c.  1. 
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Taric  heard  of  his  approach,  mikI  eamc  forth  to  meet  him  at 
Talavera,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  coi'n- 
panions  of  iiis  victories,  and  wilh  a  train  of  lioises  and  mules 
laden  with  spoils,  with  which  he  trusted  to  propitiate  the  favor 
of  his  commander.  Their  meeting  took  place  on  the  bank's  of 
the  rapid  river  Tictar,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Placen- 
eia  and  throws  itself  into  the  Tagus.  Muza,  in  former  davs, 
while  Taric  had  acted  as  his  subordinate  and  indefatigable  olli- 
cer,  bad  cherished  and  considered  hini  as  a  second  self ;  but 
now  that  he  had  started  ui)  to  be  a  rival,  he  could  not  conceal 
his  jealousy.  When  the  veteran  came  into  his  presence,  he 
regarded  him  for  a  moment  with  a  stern  and  indignant  aspect. 
"Why  hast  thou  disobeyed  my  orders?"  said  he.  "I  com- 
manded thee  to  await  my  arrival  with  re-enforcements,  but  thou 
hast  rashly  overrun  the  country,  endangering  the  loss  of  our 
armies  and  the  ruin  of  our  cause." 

"I  have  acted,"  replied  Taric,  "in  such  manner  as  I 
thought  would  best  ser\'e  the  cause  of  Islam,  and  in  so  doing 
I  thought  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  Muza.  Whatever  I  have  done 
has  l)een  as  your  servant ;  l>ehold  your  share,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  of  the  spoils  which  I  have  collected."  So  saying,  he 
produced  an  immense  treasure  in  silver  and  gold  and  costly 
stuffs,  and  precious  stones,  and  spread  it  before  Muza. 

The  anger  of  the  Arab  commander  was  still  more  kindled  at 
the  sight  of  this  booty,  for  it  proved  how  splendid  had  been 
the  victories  of  Taric  ;  but  he  restrained  his  wrath  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  they  proceeded  together  in  moody  silence  to  Toledo. 
When  he  entered  this  royal  city,  however,  and  ascended  to  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  (iothic  kings,  and  reflected  that  all  this 
had  been  a  scene  of  triumph  to  his  rival,  he  could  no  longer 
repress  his  iiulignation.  Ik  demanded  of  Taric  a  strict  account 
of  all  th'  riches  he  had  gathered  in  Spain,  even  of  the  presei;t,-i 
he  had  reserved  f(>r  the  caliph,  and,  above  all,  he  made  him 
yield  up  his  favorite  trophy,  the  talismanic  table  of  Solomon. 
When  all  this  was  done,  he  again  upbraided  him  bitterly  wilh 
his  disobedience  of  orders,  and  with  the  rashness  of  his  con- 
duct. "  What  blind  confidence  in  fortune  hast  thou  shown," 
said  he,  "  in  overrunning  such  a  country  and  assailing  such 
powerful  cities  with  thy  scanty  force !  What  madness,  to  ven- 
ture every  thing  upon  a  desperate  chance,  when  thou  knewest 
1  was  coming  with  a  force  to  make  the  victory  secure.  All 
thy  success  has  been  owing  to  mere  luck,  not  to  judgment  nor 
gener:dsiiip." 

He  then  bestowed  high  praises  uixju  the  other  chieftains  lot 
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llit'ir  Mcrvict'.s  in  tlif  cause  of  Islam,  l»ut  tlioy  aiiswiM-od  tiol  a 
word,  ami  tlu-ir  couiitenantH's  wore  <;looiiiy  and  discoiiU-nlud ; 
for  they  felt  the  injustice  done  to  their  favorite  leader.  As  U) 
Taric,  though  his  eye  burned  like  fire,  he  kept  his  passion  wiliiin 
hounds.  "1  have  done  the  best  1  could  to  servi!  God  and  tlic 
caliph,"  said  he,  emphatically;  "my  conscieuce  acquits  nic, 
and  I  trust  my  sovereign  will  do  the  same." 

'*  IVrhaps  he  may,"  replied  Muza,  bitterly;  "but,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  cannot  confide  his  interests  to  a  desperado  who  is 
heedless  of  orders  and  throws  every  thing  at  hazard.  Such  v. 
general  is  unworthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  fate  of  armii's." 

So  saying,  he  divested  Taric  of  his  command,  and  gavi;  it  to 
Magucd  the  renegade.  The  gaunt  Taric  still  maintained  an  air 
of  stern  composure.  His  only  words  were,  "The  calipii  will 
do  me  justice  !  "  Muza  was  so  transported  with  i)assion  at  this 
laconic  defiance  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison, 
ami  even  threatened  his  life. 

Upon  this,  Magued  el  Rumi,  though  he  had  risen  by  the  dis- 
grace of  Taric,  hail  the  generosity  to  speak  out  warmly  in  his 
favor.  "  Consider,"  saicl  he  to  Muza,  "  what  may  be  the  con- 
seipiences  of  this  severity.  Taric  has  many  friends  in  the  army  ; 
his  actions,  too,  have  been  signal  and  illustrious,  and  entitle 
him  to  the  highest  honors  and  rewards,  instead  of  disgrace  and 
imprisonment." 

The  anger  of  Muza,  however,  was  not  to  be  appeased ;  and 
he  trusted  to  justify  his  measures  by  despatching  missives  to  the 
caliph,  complaining  of  the  insubordination  of  Taric,  and  his 
rash  and  headlong  conduct.  The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of 
the  cautioii  given  by  Magued.  In  the  course  of  a  little  while 
Muza  received  a  humiliating  letter  from  the  caliph,  ordering  him 
to  restore  Taric  to  the  command  of  the  soldiers  "  whom  he  had 
so  gloriously  conducted  :  "  and  not  to  render  useless  "  one  of 
the  best  swordo  in  Islam  !  "  ' 

It  is  t'Ji!«  the  envious  man  brings  humiliation  and  reproach 
upG'i  himself,  in  endeavoring  to  degrade  a  meritorious  rival. 
Win':i  the  tidings  came  of  the  justice  rendered  by  the  caliph  to 
tlic  merits  of  the  veteran,  there  was  general  joy  throughout 
the  army,  and  Muza  read  in  the  smiling  countenances  of  every 
one  around  him  a  severe  censure  upon  his  conduct.  lie  con- 
cealed, however,  his  deep  humiliation,  and  affected  to  obey  the 
orders  of  his  sovereign  with  great  alacrity  ;  he  released  Taric 
from  prison,  feasted  him  at  his  own  table,  and  then  puhlicly 
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loplacod  him  at  the  head  of  hi«  troops.  The  army  received  its 
favorite  veteran  with  shonls  of  joy,  a'ld  cciel)rated  with  rejoi- 
cings the  reconciliation  of  the  commanders  ;  but  the  shouts  of 
the  soldiery  were  abhorrent  to  the  ears  of  Muza. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


JIUZA    PROSECUTES   THE   SCHEME   OF    CONQUEST  —  SIEGE    OF    8ARA- 
GOSSA  —  COMPLETE    SUBJUGATION    OF   SPAIN. 

The  dissensions,  which  for  a  time  had  distracted  the  con- 
quering army,  being  appeased,  and  tlie  Arabian  generals  being 
api)arenlly  once  more  reconciled,  Muza,  as  commander-in-chief^ 
pioceedecl  to  complete  the  enterprise  by  subjugating  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Spain.  The  same  expeditious  mode  of  conquest 
that  had  been  sagaciously  adopted  by  Taric,  was  still  pursued. 
The  troops  were  lightly  armed,  and  freed  from  every  supert'.u- 
ous  incumbrance.  Each  horseman,  beside  his  arms,  carried  a 
small  sack  of  provisions,  a  copper  vessel  in  which  to  cook  them, 
and  a  skin  which  served  him  for  surcoat  and  for  bed.  The  in- 
fantry carried  nothing  but  their  arms.  To  each  regiment  or 
scjuadrou  was  allowed  a  limited  number  of  sumpter  mules  and 
attendants  ;  barely  enough  to  carry  their  necessary  baggage  and 
supplies  ;  nothing  was  permitted  that  could  needlessly  diminish 
the  number  of  fighting  men,  delay  their  rapid  movements,  or 
consume  their  provisions.  Strict  orders  were  again  issued, 
prohibiting,  on  pain  of  death,  all  plunder  excepting  the  camp 
of  an  enemy,  or  cities  given  up  to  pillage.  * 

The  armies  now  took  their  several  lines  of  march.  Chat 
under  Taric  departed  towards  the  northeast ;  beating  up  ilic 
country  towards  the  sonrce  of  the  Tagus ;  traversing  the  chain 
of  the  Iberian  or  Arragonian  mountains,  and  pouring  down  into 
the  plains  and  valleys  watered  by  the  Ebro.  It  was  wonderful 
to  see,  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time,  such  a  vast  and  difficult 
country  penetrated  and  subdued,  and  the  invadi.ig  army,  like 
an  inundating  Hood,  pouring  its  streams  into  the  most  remote 
recesses. 

While  Taric  was  thus  sweeping  the  country  to  the  northeast, 
Muza  departed  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  yet  purposir.g  to  meet 
him,  and  join  their  forces  in  the  north.     Bending  his  course 
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wcstwaiMlv,  lie  iiiiide  a  circiiit  behind  tlio  mountains,  and  fhi'ii, 
advMiiciiig  into  iUv.  (}[)vu  coimtry,  displaycMl  liin  hannors  heforo 
Salamanca,  which  surrendered  without  resistance.  From  houco 
he  contiiuieil  on  towards  Astorga,  receiving  the  terrified  sul)- 
mission  of  ihv.  land  ;  then  turning  up  the  valley  of  the  Duiwo, 
he  ascended  the  course  of  that  famous  river  towards  the  east ; 
crossed  the  Sierra  de  Moncayo,  and,  arriving  on  the  bankw  of 
the  KI)ro,  marched  down  along  its  stream,  until  he  approaelnd 
the  strong  city  of  Saragossa,  the  citadel  of  all  that  pari  of 
Si)ain.  In  this  place  had  taken  refuge  many  of  the  most  val- 
iant of  the  ( lothic  warriors  ;  the  remnants  of  armies,  and  fiij^rj. 
tives  from  con(iuered  cities.  It  was  one  of  the  last  rallying 
points  of  the  land.  When  Muza  arrived,  Taric  had  already 
been  for  some  time  before  the  place,  laying  close  siege;  tlie 
inhai)itants  were  pressed  by  famine,  and  had  suffered  great 
losses  in  repeated  combats,  but  there  was  a  spirit  and  obstinacy 
in  their  resistance  surpassing  any  thing  that  had  yet  been  wit- 
nessed by  the  invaders. 

Muza  now  took  command  of  the  siege,  and  ordered  a  general 
assault  upon  the  walls.  The  Moslems  planted  their  scaling 
ladders,  and  mounted  with  their  accustomed  intrepidity,  iiiit 
were  vigorously  resisted ;  nor  could  all  their  efforts  oblain 
them  a  footing  upon  the  battlements.  While  they  were  thus 
assailing  the  walls.  Count  .Julian  ordered  v  heap  of  combus- 
tibles to  be  placed  against  one  of  the  gates,  and  set  on  lire.  'I'lie 
inhabitants  attempted  in  vain  from  the  l)arbican  to  extinguish 
the  Hames.  They  burnt  so  fiercely,  that  in  a  little  while  tlin 
gate  fell  from  the  liinges.  Count  .Julian  galloped  into  tht;  city, 
mounted  upon  a  powerful  charger,  himself  and  his  steed  all 
covered  with  mail.  He  was  followed  by  three  hundred  of  liis 
partisans,  and  supported  by  Magued  the  renegado,  with  a  troop 
of  horse. 

The  inhabitants  disputed  every  street  and  public  square: 
they  made  barriers  of  dead  bodies,  fighting  behind  these  ram- 
parts of  their  slaughtered  countrymen.  Every  window  and 
roof  was  filled  with  combatants  ;  the  very  women  and  children 
joined  in  the  desperate  fight,  throwing  down  stones  and  mis- 
siles of  all  kinds,  and  scahling  water  ujjon  the  enemy. 

The  battle  raged  until  the  hour  of  vespers,  when  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  held  a  parley,  and  capitulated  for  a  surreiider. 
Muza  had  been  incensed  at  their  obstinate  resistance,  wliicli 
had  cost  the  lives  of  so  iiiuiiy  <>f  his  soldiers,  he  knew,  nlso, 
that  in  the  city  were  collecU'd  the  riches  of  n;any  of  the  towns 
of  eastern  Spain.     He  .lemauded,  therefore,  beside  the  usual 
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t.  rms,  a  heavy  sum  to  bn  paid  down  l)y  the  eitizens.  called  the 
contribution  of  blood;  as  by  this  they  redeemed  liicniselves 
from  the  edge  of  the  sword.  The  people  were  olilijred  t(,  com- 
ply. They  collected  all  the  jewels  of  their  richest  families, 
and  all  the  ornaments  of  their  temi)lcs,  and  laid  them  at  the 
feet  of  Muza;  and  placed  in  his  power  many  of  their  noblest 
youths  as  hostages.  A  stroni,'  garrison  was  then  appointed, 
aiRl  thus  the  fierce  city  of  Saragossa  was  Siibdued  to  the  yoke 
of  the  conqueror. 

The  Arab  generals  pursued  their  conquests  even  to  the  foot 
of  the  Tyrenees  ;  Taric  then  descended  along  the  course  of  the 
Khro,  and  continued  along  the  Mediterranean  coast;  subduing 
tiie  famous  city  of  Valencia,  with  its  rich  and  l»eautiful  domains, 
and  carrying  the  success  of  his  arms  even  to  Denia. 

Muza  undertook  with  his  host  a  wider  range  of  conquest. 
He  overcame  the  cities  of  Barcelona,  Geroua,  and  others  tiiat 
lay  on  the  skirts  of  the  eastern  mountains ;  then  crossing  into 
the  land  of  the  Franks,  he  captured  the  city  of  Narbonnc ;  in  a 
t'lnple  of  which  he  found  seven  equestrian  images  of  silver, 
which  he  brought  off  as  trophies  of  his  victory.^  lleturning 
into  Spain,  he  scoured  its  northern  regions  along  Gallicia  and 
tlie  Asturias ;  passed  triumphantly  through  l.usitania,  and 
arrived  once  more  in  Andalusia,  covered  with  laurels  and  en- 
riched with  immense  sjmils. 

Thus  was  completed  the  subjugation  of  unhappy  Spain.  All 
its  cities  and  fortresses,  and  strongholds,  wt  3  in  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens,  excepting  some  of  the  wild  mountain  tracts  that 
bordered  the  Atlantic,  and  extended  towards  the  north.  Here, 
then,  the  story  of  the  conquest  might  cop-^lude,  but  that  the 
indefatigable  chronicler,  Fray  Antonio  Aj;apida,  goes  on  to 
record  the  fate  of  those  persons  who  were  most  renowned  in 
the  enterprise.  \Vc  shall  follow  his  steps,  and  avail  ourselves 
of  his  information,  laboriously  collected  from  various  sources ; 
and,  truly,  the  story  of  each  of  the  actors  in  this  great  histori- 
cal drama,  bears  with  it  its  striking  moral,  and  is  full  of  ad- 
monition and  instruction. 

I  Coade,  p.  1,  c.  IS. 
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cnAiTp:R  XIII. 

FKCD  HKTWKRN  THE  AIIAH  (JENKKAI.S — THEY  AKK  SI'MMdNKD  TM 
APPEAK  IIEFUKE  THE  CALIPH  AT  UAMAHUUS  —  KEtEniON  (M' 
TAlilC. 


The  heart  of  Mnza  hon  Nosior  was  now  llftod  tip,  for  lie  con- 
sidi-rcd  bis  fijiory  coiiiph'to.  He  lield  a  sway  llial  iiii<,'!it,  Imvc 
«;ratilU'd  the  amhition  of  tlic  proiidost  sovcrcij:;!!,  for  all  wcst- 
t'rn  Africa  and  the  ni'wiy  acciiiiri'd  pcMinsula  of  Spain  wcro 
obedient  to  his  rnle  ;  and  ho  was  renowned  tlu'oughonl  nil  (lie 
lands  of  Islam  as  the  jjreat  eoncpieror  of  the  west,  lint  siuldtn 
huiniliatiou  awaited  him  in  the  very  moment  of  his  highi'st 
trinmph. 

Notwithstanding  the  outward  roeonciliation  of  Miiza  uiul 
Taric,  a  deep  and  iniplacable  liostility  continue(I  to  cxi,  t 
l)('tw('('ii  thcni;  iiiid  cmcIi  liad  busy  partisans  wlio  dislractcil  tim 
armii's  by  tlieir  feuds.  Letters  wore  jnoessantly  (U'spalchccj  U) 
Daniascns  by  either  party,  exaltinj'  Uie  merits  of  thiiir  own 
loader  and  decrying  his  rival.  Taric  was  repiosented  as  lasli, 
arbitrary,  and  prodigal,  and  as  injuring  tlio  discipline  of  tlic 
army,  by  sometimes  treating  it  with  extreme  rigor,  and  at 
other  times  giving  way  to  licentiousness  and  profusi(m.  Miizu 
was  lauded  as  prudent,  sagacious,  digi  ilied,  and  syst(!inalic  in 
his  dealings.  The  friends  of  Taric,  on  the  otiier  liand,  repre- 
sented him  as  brave,  generous,  and  high-minded  ;  scrupulous 
in  reserving  to  his  sovereign  his  righlfid  share  of  tiic  spells, 
but  distributing  the  rest  bounteously  among  his  soldiers,  and 
thus  increasing  their  alacrity  in  the  service.  "  Muza,  on  '.lu' 
contrary,"  said  they,  "is  grasping  and  insatiable;  he  levies 
intolerable  contributions  and  collects  immense  treasure,  but 
sweeps  it  all  into  his  own  coffers." 

The  caliph  was  at  length  wearied  out  by  these  complaints, 
and  feared  tliat  the  safety  of  tiie  cause  might  be  endangered 
by  the  dissensions  of  the  rival  generals.  He  sent  letters,  llu  if 
fore,  ordering  them  to  leave  suitable  persons  in  charge  of  tiuii 
several  commands,  and  appear,  forthwith,  before  him  at  Da- 
niaocus. 

Such  was  the  greeting  from  his  sovereign  that  awaited  Muzii 
on  bis  return  from  the  conquest  of  northern  S[)ain.  It  was  a 
grievous  blow  to  a  man  of  his  prid»'  and  ambition  ;  but  he  prc- 
^rttU.  iiistauLh   to  obey.     He  returned  to  Cordova,  colleetin;^ 
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by  tho  way  all  tlio  treasures  h.-  h.id  d.pcsih.d  in  various  i.laees 
At  IliJit  city  he  ealled  a  ineeln.-  of  his  principal  ollieers,  ami 
„f  tiu>  lea<h'rs  of  the  faction  of  iipostale  (  liiistiaus,  atid  made 
them  all  «lo  homa;,r,i  to  his  son  AlMl;d:isis,  as  emir  or  jrovenior 
(if  Spain.  He  <.Tave  this  favorite  son  much  sa^e  advice" for  the 
rcj^ulation  of  iiis  conduct,  and  hd't  with  him  liTs  nephew,  Ayub, 
a  man  '^wnWy  honored  by  the  Moslems  for  his  wisdom  aiufdiii' 
eretion  ;  exhortiii<,'  Abdal.asis  to  consult  him  on  all  oceasioiiB 
and  consider  him  as  his  bosom  couiiselloi'.  I|(>  niad(!  a  partiuc 
Mddress  to  his  adherents,  full  of  cheerful  coididence  ;  assiuin" 
them  that  he  would  soon  n  uirn.  loaded  with  new  favors  and 
iionors  by  his  sovereign,  and  eualileU  to  reward  them  all  for 
tlu'ir  faithful  services. 

When  INIii/a  sallied  forth  from  Cordova,  to  repnir  lo  Damas- 
cus, his  cavalgada  appeared  like  the  sumptuous  pa^^eant  of 
some  Oriental  potentate;  for  he  had  mmieroiis  <rM:mls  and 
attendants  splendidly  armed  and  ainiyed.  together  with  fum- 
hinidred  hostages,  who  were  youthful  cavaliers  of  the  noblest 
families  of  the  (Joths,  and  a  ;j,re!it  luunlierol"  cMptives  of  both 
sexes,  chosen  for  their  Itcauty,  and  inteudid  as  presents  for  the 
t.'ali|>h.  Then  there  was  a  vast  train  of  beasts  of  burden,  laden 
with  the  plunder  of  Spain  ;  for  he  took  wMli  hini  all  tlu;  wealth 
he  had  collected  in  his  concpiests  ;  and  all  the  share  llmt  had 
been  set  apart  for  his  sovereijin.  With  this  disphiy  of  trophies 
and  spoils,  showin«f  the  ma^nilicence  of  tlie  hiud  he  had  eon- 
(piered,  he  looked  with  conlidence  to  silence  the  calumnies  of 
his  foes. 

As  he  traversed  the  valley  of  the  Ouadahpiivir  he  often 
turned  and  looked  b.ack  wistfully  upon  Clordova ;  and,  at  the 
distance  of  a  lea<j;ue,  when  about  to  lose  sight  of  it,  he  checked 
his  steed  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  gazed  for  a  long  time 
upon  its  palaces  and  towers.  '' 0  Conlova  I  "  exclaimed  he, 
•  great  and  glorious  art  thou  among  cities,  and  abundaut  in  all 
delights.  With  grief  and  sorrow  (lo  I  part  from  thee,  for  sure 
I  am  it  would  give  me  length  of  days  to  abide  within  thy  pleas- 
ant walls  I  "  When  he  had  uttere(l  these  words,  say  the  Ara- 
bian chronicles,  he  resumed  his  wayfaring;  but  his  eyes  were 
bent  upon  the  ground,  and  fre(|ueut  sighs  bespoke  the  heaviness 
of  his  heart. 

Kmbarking  at  Cadiz  he  passed  over  to  Africa  with  all  his 
jieople  and  effects,  to  regulate  his  government  in  that  country. 
He  divided  the  command  between  his  sons,  Abdelola  and  Me- 
ruan,  leaving  the  former  in  Tangier,  and  the  latter  in  Cairvan. 
Thus  having  secured,  as  he  thought,  the  power  and  prosperity 
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of  his  family,  by  placing  all  his  sons  as  his  lioutonants  in  the 
country  he  had  conciuered,  lie  departed  for  Syria,  bearing  with 
him  the  sumptuous  spoils  of  the  west. 

While  Muza  was  thus  disposing  of  his  commands,  and  mov- 
ing cumbrously  under  the  weight  of  wealth,  the  veteran  Taric 
M'as  more  speedy  and  alert  in  obeying  the  summons  of  the 
caliph.  He  knew  the  importance,  where  complaints  were  to 
be  heard,  of  being  first  in  presence  of  the  judge  ;  beside,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  had  rioUi- 
ing  to  impede  him  in  his  movements.  The  spoils  he  had  made 
in  his  conquest^}  had  either  been  shared  among  his  soldiers,  or 
yielded  up  to  Muza,  or  squandered  away  with  open-handed  pro- 
fusion. He  appeared  in  Syria  with  a  small  train  of  war-worn 
followers,  and  had  no  other  trophies  to  show  than  his  battered 
armor,  and  a  body  seamed  with  scars-  He  was  received,  how- 
ever, with  rapture  by  the  niullitudo,  who  crowded  to  beliold 
one  of  those  conquerors  of  the  west,  whose  wonderful  achieve- 
ments were  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  Tiiey  were  charmed 
with  his  gaunt  and  martial  air,  his  hard  sunburnt  features,  and 
his  scathed  eye.  "All  hail,"  cried  they,  "to  the  sword  of 
Islam,  the  terror  of  the  unbelievers  !  IJehold  the  true  model  of 
a  warrior,  who  despises  gain  and  seeks  for  naught  but  glory !  " 

Taric  was  graciousl}'  received  by  the  caliph,  who  asked  tid- 
ings of  his  victories.  He  gave  a  soldier-like  account  of  his 
actions,  frank  and  full,  without  any  feigned  modesty,  yt't  with- 
out vainglory.  "  Commander  of  the  faithful,"  said  he,  ''I 
bring  thee  no  silver,  nor  gold,  nor  precious  stones,  nor  captives, 
for  what  spoils  I  di<l  not  share  with  my  soldiers  I  gave  up  to 
Muza  as  my  commander.  How  I  have  conducted  myself  the 
hononble  warriors  of  thy  host  will  tell  thee;  nay,  let  our  ene- 
mies, the  Christians,  be  asked  if  I  have  ever  shown  myself 
cowardly  or  cruel  or  rapacious." 

"  Wliat  kind  of  people  are  these  Christians?  "  demanded  the 
caliph. 

"  The  Spaniards,"  replied  Taric,  "  are  lions  in  their  castles, 
eagles  in  their  saddles,  but  mere  women  when  on  foot.  When 
vanquished  they  escape  like  goats  to  the  mountains,  for  they 
iieed  not  see  the  ground  they  tread  on." 

"  And  tell  me  of  the  Moors  of  Barbary." 

"  Tliey  are  like  Arabs  in  the  liereeness  and  dexterity  of  their 
attacks,  and  in  their  knt)wledge  of  the  stratagems  of  w;ir ;  llicy 
resemble  them,  too,  in  feature,  in  fortitude,  and  hospitality; 
but  they  are  the  most  perfidious  people  upon  earth,  uud  never 
regard  promise  ur  plighted  faith." 
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"  And  the  people  of  Afranc  ;  what  sayest  thou  of  them?  " 

"They  are  inliuite  in  number,  rapid  in  the  onset,  fierce  in 
battle,  but  confused  and  headlong  in  tlight." 

"  And  how  fared  it  with  thee  among  these  people?  Did  they 
sometimes  vanquish  thee?  " 

"Never,  by  Allah!"  cried  Taric,  with  honest  warmth; 
"  never  did  a  banner  of  mine  fly  the  field.  Though  the  enemy 
were  two  to  one,  my  JNIoslems  never  shunned  the  combat!  " 

The  caliph  was  well  pleased  with  the  martial  bluntness  of  the 
veteran,  and  showed  him  great  honor;  and  wherever  Tarie 
ai)peared  ho  was  the  idol  of  the  populace. 


CHAPTKR  XIV. 


MrZA    AUUIVKS     AT     KAMASCirS — MIS     INTERVIEW   WITH    THE    CA- 
LIl'll TUK   TAI'.LK    OK    SOLOMON A    KIGOUOUS   SENTENCE. 

Shohtly  after  the  arrival  of  Taric  el  Tuerto  at  Damascus,  the 
caliph  fell  dangerously  ill,  insomuch  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of.  During  his  illness,  tidings  were  brought  that  Muza  ben 
Nosier  had  I'litered  Syria  with  a  vast  cavalcade,  bearing  ail  the 
riches  and  trophies  gained  in  the  western  conquests.  Now 
Suleiman  ben  Abdelmelec,  brother  to  the  caliph,  was  successor 
to  the  throne,  and  he  saw  that  his  brother  had  not  long  to  live, 
and  wished  to  grace  the  commencement  of  his  reign  by  this 
triumphant  display  of  the  spoils  of  Christendom  ;  he  sent  mes- 
sengers, therefore,  to  Muza,  saying,  "The  caliph  is  ill  and 
cannot  ri;ceive  thee  at  present;  I  pray  thee  tarry  (m  the  road 
until  his  recovery."  Muza,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
messages  of  Suleiman,  but  rather  hastened  his  march  to  arrive 
before  the  death  of  the  caliph.  And  Suleiman  treasured  up  his 
conduct  in  his  heart. 

Muza  entered  the  ci*:y  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  with  a  long  train 
of  horses  and  mules  and  camels  laden  with  treasure,  and  with 
the  four  hundred  sons  of  Gothic  nobles  as  hostages,  each  deco- 
rated with  a  diadem,  and  a  girdle  of  gold  ;  and  with  one  hun- 
dred Christian  damsels,  whose  beauty  dazzled  all  lieholders. 
As  lie  passed  through  the  streets  he  ordered  purses  of  gold  to 
be  thrown  among  the  populace,  who  rent  the  air  wiUi  acclama- 
tions. "  lU'liold."  cried  they,  "the  xerilable  cou(pU'ror  of  the 
unbelievers!     IJchold    the    true    model    of    a  conijueror,   who 
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brings  home  wealth  to  his  country  !  "  And  they  heaped  bene. 
dictions  on  the  head  of  Muza. 

The  Caliph  Waled  Ahnauzor  rose  from  his  couch  of  illness  to 
receive  the  emir ;  who,  when  he  repaired  to  the  palace,  filloU 
one  of  its  great  courts  wHh  treasures  of  all  kinds ;  the  halls. 
too,  were  thronged  w  ..•  :  o  youthful  hostages,  raa<j;nificently 
attired,  and  with  Christian  damsels,  lovely  as  the  houries  of 
paradise.  When  the  caliph  demanded  an  account  of  the  con- 
quest of  Spain,  he  gav«  it  with  great  eloquence ;  but,  in 
describing  the  various  victories,  he  made  no  mention  of  tlio 
name  of  Taric,  buc  spoke  as  if  every  thing  had  been  effected  by 
himself.  He  then  presented  the  spoils  of  the  Christians  us  if 
they  had  all  been  taken  by  his  own  hands ;  and  when  he  diliv- 
ered  to  the  caliph  the  miraculous  table  of  Solomon,  he  dwvlt 
with  animation  on  the  virtues  of  that  inestimable  talisman. 

Upon  this,  Taric,  who  was  present,  could  no  longer  hold  his 
peace.  '■  Commandi-r  of  the  faithful,"  said  he,  "examine  liiis 
precious  table,  if  any  part  be  wanting."  The  calipii  exuiniimi 
the  table,  which  was  composed  of  a  single  emerald,  and  hu 
found  that  one  foot  was  supiilicd  by  a  foot  of  gold.  'I'l  • 
calipli  turned  to  Muza  and  said,  "  Where  is  tho  other  loot  >..[ 
the  table?"  Muza  answered,"!  know  not;  one  foot  was 
wanting  when  it  came  into  my  liands."  Upon  this,  T'mIc  drew 
from  beneath  his  robe  a  foot  of  emerald  of  like  workmaii.slii|) 
to  the  others,  and  fitting  exaetly  to  the  table.  '■  Behold,  () 
commander  of  the  faithful!"  cried  he,  "a  proof  of  the  real 
finder  of  the  table;  and  so  is  it  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
spoils  exhibited  by  Muza  as  trophies  of  his  aeliievemeuls.  It 
was  1  who  gained  them,  and  who  captured  the  cities  in  wliieli 
they  were  found.  If  you  want  proof,  demand  of  these  Chris- 
tian cavaliers  here  present,  most  of  whom  1  captured  ;  demand 
of  those  Moslem  warriors  who  aided  me  in  my  battles." 

Muza  was  confounded  for  a  moment,  but  attempted  to  vindi- 
cate himself.  "I  spake,"  said  he,  "as  the  chief  of  your 
armies,  under  whose  orders  and  banners  this  conquest  was 
achieved.  The  actions  of  the  soldier  are  the  actions  of  the 
commander.  In  a  great  victory  it  is  not  supposed  that  tlie 
chief  of  the  army  takes  all  the  captives,  or  kills  all  the  shiin. 
or  gathers  all  the  booty,  though  all  are  enumerated  in  tlie 
records  of  his  triumpli."  The  caliph,  however,  was  wroth,  and 
heeded  not  his  words.  "  You  have  vaiuited  your  own  deserts," 
said  he,  "  and  have  forgotten  the  ileserts  of  otiiers  ;  nay,  y«ji. 
have  sought  to  debase  another  who  has  loyally  siuved  iiitf 
sovereign ;  the  reward  of  yoiu'  envy  and  covetousness  be  upon 
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your  own  head  !  "  So  saying,  he  bestowed  a  great  part  of  the 
spoils  upon  Taric  and  the  other  chiefs,  but  gave  nothing  to 
Muza ;  and  the  veteran  retired  amidst  the  sneers  and  murmurs 
of  those  present. 

In  a  few  days  the  Caliph  Waled  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Suleiman.     The  new  sovereign  cherished  deep  re- 
sentment against  Muza  for  having  presented  himself  at  court 
contrary  to  liis  command,  and  he  listened  readily  to  the  calum- 
nies of  his  enemies ;  for  Muza  had  been  too  illustrious  in  his 
deeds  not  to  have  many  enemies.     All  now  took  courage  when 
they  found  he  was  out  of  favor,  and  they  heaped  slanders  on 
his  head  ;  charging  him  with  embezzling  much  of  the  share  of 
the  booty  belonging  to  the  sovereign.     The  new  caliph  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  the  accusation,  and  commanded  him  to  render 
up  all  that  he  had  pillaged  from  Spain.     The  loss  of  his  riches 
might  have  been  borne  with  fortitude  by  Muza,  but  the  stigma 
upon  his  fame  filled  his  heart  with  bitterness.     ''  I  have  been  a 
faithful  servant  to  the  throne  from  ray  youth  upwards,"  said 
he,  "  and  now  I  am  degraded  in  my  old  age.     I  care  uot  for 
wealth,  I  care  not  for  life,  but  let  me  not  be  deprived  of  that 
honor  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  me  !  " 

The  caliph  was  still  more  exasperated  at  his  repining,  and 
stripi)ed  him  of  his  commands ;  confiscated  his  effects ;  fined 
him  two  hundred  thousaml  peasants  of  gold,  and  ordered  that 
he  should  be  scourged  and  exposed  to  the  noontide  sun,  and 
afterwards  thrown  into  prison.*  The  populace  also  reviled 
and  scoffed  at  him  in  his  misery,  and  as  they  beheld  him  led 
forth  to  the  public  gaze,  and  fainting  in  the  sun,  they  pointed 
at  him  with  derision  and  exclaimed  —  "Behold  the  envious  man 
and  tlie  impostor ;  this  is  he  who  pretended  to  have  conquered 
the  land  of  the  unbelievers !  " 


CHAI»TER  XV. 

CONDUCT    OF    ABDaLASIS    AS    EMIK    OF    SPAIN. 

While  these  events  were  happening  in  Syria,  the  youthful 
Abdalasis,  the  son  of  Muza,  remained  as  emir  or  governor 
of  Spain.  lie  was  of  a  generous  and  benignant  dis|)osition. 
but   lie   was  open    and  conliding,  and  easily  led  away  by   the 

'  Conde,  p.  1,  c.  17. 
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opinions  of  those  he  loved.  Fortunately  his  father  iiad  left 
with  iiim,  as  a  bosom  counsellor,  the  discreet  Ayiib,  the 
nephew  of  Muza ;  aided  by  liis  advice,  he  for  some  time  admia- 
istered  the  public  affairs  prudently  and  prosperously. 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  his  father,  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  him,  written  while  on  his  journey  to  Syria ;  it  was  to 
the  following  purport : 

"  Beloved  son  ;  honor  of  thy  lineage  ;  Allah  guard  thee  from 
all  harm  and  peril !  Listen  to  the  words  of  thy  fatiier.  Avoid 
all  treachery  though  it  should  promise  great  advantage,  and 
trust  not  in  him  who  counsels  it,  even  though  he  should  Ik; 
a  brother.  The  company  of  traitors  put  far  from  thee  ;  for 
how  caust  thou  be  certain  that  he  who  has  proved  falsi;  to 
others  will  prove  true  to  thee?  Beware,  O  my  son,  of  the 
seductions  of  love.  It  is  an  idle  passion  which  enfeel)lc.s  the 
heart  and  blinds  the  judgment ;  it  renders  the  miglity  weak, 
and  makes  slaves  of  princes.  If  thou  shouldst  discover  any 
foible  of  a  vicious  kind  springing  up  in  thy  nature,  pluck  it 
forth,  whatever  pang  it  cost  thee.  lOvery  error,  while  mnv, 
may  easily  be  weeded  out,  but  if  suffered  to  take  root,  ii 
flourishes  and  bears  seed,  and  produces  fruit  an  hundred-fold. 
Follow  these  counsels,  O  son  of  my  affections,  and  thou  sluilt 
live  secure." 

Abdalasis  meditated  upon  this  letter,  for  some  part  of  it 
seemed  to  contain  a  mystery  which  \w  could  not  comprehend. 
He  called  to  him  his  cousin  and  counsellor,  the  discreet  Ayuh. 
"  What  means  my  father,"  said  lie,  '••  in  cautioning  me  .'iii;aiiisi 
treachery  and  treason  ?  Does  he  think  my  nature  so  base  that 
it  could  descend  to  such  means?  " 

Ayub  read  the  letter  attentively,  "Thy  father,"  said  ho, 
'■'  would  put  thee  on  thy  guard  against  the  traitors  .lulian  and 
()l)pas,  and  those  of  their  party  who  surround  thee.  What 
love  canst  thou  exi)ect  from  men  who  have  l)een  uiuiatural  to 
their  kindred,  and  what  loyalty  from  wretches  who  have  be- 
trayed their  country  ?  " 

Abdalasis  was  satisfied  with  the  interpretation,  and  he  acted 
accordingly.  He  had  long  loathed  all  communion  with  these 
men,  for  there  is  nothing  which  the  open  ingenuous  nature  so 
much  abhors  as  duplicity  and  treason.  Policy,  too,  no  longer 
required  their  agency  ;  tiiey  had  rendereil  their  infamous  ser- 
vice, and  had  no  longer  a  (country  to  betray  ;  but  they  inigiil 
turn  and  betray  theii'  employers.  Ahdalasis,  therefore,  re- 
moved them  to  a  distance  fi\';ni  his  court,  and  placed  Uu  in  in 
situations  where  they  could  do  no  harm,  and    he  warned   hi.s 
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commanders  from  being  in  any  wise  influenced  by  their  counsels, 
or  aided  by  tlieir  arms. 

He  now  confided  entirely  in  his  Arabian  troops,  and  in  the 
Moorish  s(iuadrons  from  Africa,  and  with  their  aid  he  completed 
the  conquest  of  Lusitania  to  the  ultimate  parts  of  the  Alo-arbe, 
or  west,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  great  Ocean  sea.^  °Frora 
hence  he  sent  his  generals  to  overrun  all  those  vast  and  rno-crod 
sierras,  which  rise  like  ramparts  along  the  ocean  borders  oflha 
peninsula  ;  and  they  carried  the  standard  of  Islam  in  triumph 
even  to  the  mountains  of  Biscay,  collecting  all  manner  of 
precious  spoil. 

"■  It  is  not  enough,  O  Abdalasis,"  said  Ayub,  "  that  we  con- 
quer and  rule  this  country  with  the  sword ;  if  we  wish  our 
(iominion  to  be  secure,  we  must  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
study  to  secure  the  confidence  and  promote  tlie  welfare  of  the 
people  we  have  conquered."  Abdalasis  relished  counsel  which 
accorded  so  well  with  his  own  beneficent  nature.  He  endeav- 
ored, therefore,  to  allay  the  ferment  and  confusion  of  the 
conquest ;  forbade,  under  rigorous  punishment,  all  wanton  spoil 
or  oppression,  and  protected  the  native  inhabitants  in  the 
enjoyment  and  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  the  pursuit  of  all 
useful  occupations.  By  the  advice  of  Ayub,  also,  he  encour- 
aged great  numbers  of  industrious  Moors  and  Arabs  to  emigrate 
from  Africa,  and  gave  them  houses  and  lands  ;  thus  introducing 
a  peaceful  Mahometan  population  into  the  conquered  provinces. 

The  good  cfifect  of  the  counsels  of  Ayub  were  soon  apparent. 
Instead  of  a  sudden  but  transient  influx  of  wealth,  made  by 
the  ruin  of  the  land,  which  left  the  country  desolate,  a  regular 
and  permanent  revenue  sprang  up,  produced  by  reviving 
prosperity,  and  gathered  without  violence.  Abdalasis  o-dend 
it  to  be  faithfully  collected,  and  deposited  in  coffers  by  public 
olficers  appointed  in  each  province  for  the  purpose ;  and  tlie 
wiiole  was  sent  by  ten  deputies  to  Damascus  to  be  laid  at  t'le 
feet  of  the  caliph  ;  not  as  the  spoils  of  a  vanquished  country, 
but  as  the  i)eaceful  trophies  of  a  wisely  administered  govern- 
ment. 

The  common  herd  of  warlike  adventurers,  the  mere  men  of 
the  sword,  who  had  thronged  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of 
ravage  and  rapine,  were  disappointed  at  being  thus  checked  in 


their  career,  and  at 


seeing 


the 


reign 


of   terror  and  violence 


drawing  to  a  close.     What  manner  of  leader  is  *^'_io,  said  *liey, 

'  AlKnrlic,  or  Ak'arbia,  in  Arabic  Hi^nilicH  the  weHt,  aH  Axarliia  iH  the  eatt,  Algiiiia 
Uii'  north,  mill  Ai  iiiM.i  tlic  houiIi.  'I'liU  will  Horve  to  uxplaiu  soma  of  the^{eog'■;llll^ 
WmI  lituuL-Hui)  \.h:'  j[.):iiiii«ula,  wbicfa  utti  111  Arabi^u  urlKia. 
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who  forbids  us  to  make  spoil  of  Uio  enemies  of  Ishiin,  and  to 
enjoy  the  hind  we  have  wrested  from  tiie  inibelievers?  'Hu- 
paitisans  of  .hilitm,  alao,  whispered  their  calumnies.  "•  Bc- 
hohl,"  said  they,  "  with  what  kindness  he  treats  the  eDeniies 
of  your  faith  ;  all  the  Christians  who  have  borne  arms  aj^aiusr 
you,  and  withstood  your  entrance  into  the  land,  are  lavorou 
and  protected ;  but  it  is  enough  for  a  Christian  to  have  l)e- 
friended  the  cause  of  the  Moslems  to  be  singled  out  by  Abila- 
lasis  for  i)ersecution,  and  to  be  driven  with  scorn  from  bih 
presence." 

These  insinuations  fermented  the  discontent  of  the  turbulent 
and  rapacious  among  the  Moslems .  l)uL  all  the  friends  of  peace 
and  order  and  good  goverumeut  ajipiiiudtiii  the  moderation  of 
the  youthful  emir. 


CHAFrER  XVI. 


LOVES    OP    ABDALASIS    AND    EXILONA. 


!'■ 
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AnDALASis  had  fixed  his  seat  of  government  at  Seville,  as 
permitting  easy  and  frequent  communications  with  tlic  const 
of  Africa.  His  palace  was  of  noble  arciiitecture,  witli  deligiit- 
ful  gardens  extending  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir.  In  a 
part  of  this  palace  resided  many  of  the  most  beautiful  Christian 
females,  who  were  detained  as  captives,  or  rather  hostages,  to 
insure  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  Those  who  wei\:  of 
noble  rank  were  entertained  in  luxury  and  magnificence  :  slaves 
were  ai)pointed  to  attend  upon  them,  and  they  were  arrayed  in 
the  richest  apparel  and  decorated  with  the  most  precious  jewels. 
Those  of  tender  age  were  taught  all  graceful  accomplishments ; 
and  even  where  tusks  were  imposed,  they  were  of  the  most 
elegant  and  agreeable  kind,  riiey  embroidered,  they  sang,  tin  y 
danced,  and  passed  their  times  in  pleasing  revelry.  Many  wen; 
lulled  by  this  easy  and  voluptuous  existence ;  the  scenes  of 
horror  tinougli  which  they  had  passed  were  gradually  etfacetl 
from  their  minds,  and  a  desire  was  often  awakened  of  rendering 
themselves  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  their  conquerors. 

After  his  return  from  his  campaign  in  Lusitania,  and  during 
the  intervals  of  public  duty,  Abdahusis  scjlaced  himself  in  the 
repose  of  this  ])alace.  and  in  the  society  of  these  Christian 
CHi)tives.  He  remarkecl  one  among  them  who  ever  sat  apart, 
and  m>ither  joined  in  the  'abors  nor  sports  of  li«'r  co!npanioii>. 
»31ie  was  lufty  iu  her  dciL-iauor,  and  tiic  uLiiers  always  paid  hex 
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reverence  ;  yet  sorrow  had  given  a  softness  to  her  charms,  and 
rendered  her  l)eauty  touching  to  the  heart.  Abdalasis  found 
hi-r  one  day  in  the  garden  with  her  companions ;  they  had 
adorned  their  heads  with  (lowers,  and  were  singing  the  songs  of 
llieir  country,  but  she  sat  by  herself  and  wept.  The  youthful 
("Uiir  was  moved  by  her  tears,  and  accosted  her  in  wentlc 
accents.  ''O  fairest  of  women!  "  said  he,  "why  dost  thou 
weep,  and  why  is  thy  heart  troubled?  "  "  Alas  !  "  replied  she, 
'•'  have  I  not  cause  to  weep,  seeing  how  sad  is  my  condition, 
and  how  great  tbe  height  from  which  I  have  fallen?  In  ine 
yon  behold  the  vvretciied  Exiloiui,  but  lately  the  wife  of  Hod- 
erick.,  and  the  queen  of  Si)ain,  now  a  captive  and  a  slave  1  " 
and,  liaving  said  these  words,  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  earthj 
and  lier  tears  began  to  How  afresh. 

The  generous  feelings  of  Abdalasis  were  aroused  at  the  sight 
of  i)eauty  and  royalty  in  tears.  He  gave  orders  that  Hxilona 
should  be  entertained  in  a  style  befitting  her  former  rank  :  he 
appointed  a  train  of  female  atten(hints  to  wait  upon  her,  and  a 
guard  of  honor  to  protect  her  from  all  intrusion.  All  the  time 
that  he  could  spare  from  public  concerns  was  passed  in  her 
society ;  and  he  even  neglected  his  divan,  and  suffered  his 
counsellors  to  attend  in  vain,  while  he  lingered  in  the  apart- 
ments and  gardens  of  the  palace,  listening  to  the  voice  of 
Exilona. 

The  discreet  Ayub  saw  the  <langer  into  which  he  was  falling. 
"  ()  Al)dalasis,"  said  he,  "  remember  the  words  of  thy  father. 
'  Beware,  my  son,'  said  he,  '  of  the  seductions  of  love.  It  rea- 
ders the  mighty  weak,  and  makes  slaves  of  princes!'"  A 
blush  kindled  on  the  cheek  of  Abdalasis,  and  he  was  silent  for 
a  moment.  "Why,"  said  he,  at  length,  "do  you  seek  to 
eliarge  me  with  such  weakness?  It  is  one  thing  to  be  infatuated 
by  tiie  charms  of  a  won-^an,  and  another  to  be  touched  by  her 
misfortunes.  It  is  the  duty  of  my  station  to  console  a  princess 
who  h:is  been  redu<;ed  to  the  lowest  humiliatiou  by  the  triumphs 
of  our  arms.  In  doing  so  I  do  but  listen  to  the  dictates  of  true 
magnanimity." 

Ayub  was  silent,  but  his  brow  was  clouded,  and  for  once 
Abdalasis  parted  in  discontent  from  his  counsellor.  In  propor- 
lion  as  he  was  dissatisfied  with  others  or  with  himself,  he  sought 
the  society  of  Exiloui'.,  for  there  was  a  charm  in  her  conversa- 
tion that  banished  evcy  care.  He  daily  became  more  and 
more  enamored,  and  Exilona  gradually  ceased  to  weep,  and 
b(Mj;;in  to  listen  with  secret  pleasure  to  the  words  of  her  Arab 
lover.       When,  however,  h'j  sought  to  urge  his  passion,  she 
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recolleoted  the  light  estimation  in  which  hor  sex  was  held  by  the 
followers  of  Mahomet,  and  assumed  a  countenance  grave  and 
severe. 

"  Fortune,"  said  she,  "  has  cast  me  at  thy  feet ;  behold  I  am 
thy  captive  and  thy  spoil.  But  though  my  person  is  in  thy 
power,  my  soul  is  unsubdued ;  and  know  that,  should  I  lack 
force  to  defend  my  honor,  I  have  resolution  to  wash  out  all 
stain  upon  it  with  my  blood.  I  trust,  however,  in  thy  courtesy 
as  a  cavalier  to  respect  me  in  my  reverses,  remembering  wiiat 
I  have  been,  and  that  though  the  crovrn  has  been  wrested  from 
my  brow,  the  royal  blood  still  warms  within  my  veins."  * 

The  lofty  spirit  of  Exilona,  and  her  proud  repulse,  served 
but  to  increase  the  passion  of  Abdalasis.  He  besought  her  to 
unite  her  destiny  with  his,  and  share  his  state  and  power,  promis- 
ing that  she  should  have  no  rival  nor  copartner  in  his  heart. 
Whatever  scruples  the  captive  queen  might  originally  have  felt 
to  a  union  with  one  of  the  conquerors  of  her  lord,  and  an 
enemy  of  her  adopted  faith,  they  were  easily  vanquished,  and 
she  became  the  bride  of  Abdalasis.  He  would  fain  have  per- 
suaded her  to  return  to  the  faith  of  her  fathers  ;  but  though  of 
Moorish  origin,  and  brought  up  in  the  doctrines  of  Islam,  she 
was  too  thorough  a  convert  to  Christianity  to  consent,  and 
looked  back  with  disgust  upon  a  religion  that  admitted  a 
plurality  of  wives. 

When  the  sage  Ayub  heard  of  the  resolution  of  Abdalasis  to 
espouse  PLxilona  he  was  in  despair.  "  Alas,  my  cousin  !  "  said 
he,  "  what  infatuation  possesses  thee?  Hast  thou  then  entirely 
forgotten  the  letter  of  thy  father?  '  Beware,  my  son,'  said  he, 
'  of  love ;  it  is  an  idle  passion,  which  enfeebles  the  heart  and 
blinds  the  judgment.'  "  But  Abdalasis  interrupted  him  witli 
impatience.  "  My  father,"  said  he,  "  spake  but  of  the  bland- 
ishments of  wanton  love ;  against  these  I  am  secured  by  my 
virtuous  passion  for  Exilona." 

Ayub  would  fain  have  impressed  upon  him  the  dangers  he 
ran  of  awakening  suspicion  in  the  caliph,  and  discontent  among 
the  Moslems,  by  wedding  the  queen  of  the  concpiered  Roderick, 
and  one  who  was  an  enemy  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet ;  but 
the  youthful  lover  only  listened  to  his  passion.  Their  nuptials 
were  celebrated  at  Seville  with  great  pomp  and  rejoicings,  and 
he  gave  his  bride  the  name  of  Omalisara  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  of 
the  precious  jewels :  '^  but  slio  continued  to  be  known  among  the 
Christians  by  the  name  of  Kxilona. 


■  Faznrdu.  coroua,  UoUiica.  T.  I,  p.  iVi. 
>  Ciiade,  p.  1,  c.  17. 
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CHAinEU  XVII. 

FATE  OF  ABDALASIS  AND  EXILONA — DEATH  OP  MUZA. 

Possession,  instead  of  cooling  the  passion  of  A])dalasis,  only 
added  to  its  force ;  he  became  blindly  enamored  of  his  Iteau- 
tiful  bride,  and  consulted  her  will  in  all  things ;  nay,  having 
lost  all  relish  for  the  advice  of  the  discreet  Ayub,  he  was  even 
guided  by  the  counsels  of  his  wife  in  the  affairs  of  government. 
Exilona,  unfortuinitely,  had  once  been  a  queen,  and  she  could 
not  remember  her  regal  glories  without  regret.  She  saw  that 
Abdalasis  had  great  power  in  the  land ;  greater  even  than  had 
been  possessed  by  the  Gothic  kings  ;  but  she  considered  it  as 
wanting  in  true  splendor  until  his  brows  should  be  encircled 
with  the  outward  badge  of  royalty.  One  day,  when  they  were 
alone  in  the  palace  of  Seville,  and  the  heart  of  Abdalasis  was 
given  up  to  tenderness,  she  addressed  him  in  fond  yet  timid 
accents.  '■•  Will  not  my  lord  be  offended,"  said  she,  "  if  I 
make  an  unwelcome  request?  "  Abdalasis  regarded  her  with  a 
smile.  "  What  canst  thou  ask  of  me,  Exilona,"  said  he,  "  that 
it  would  not  be  a  happiness  for  me  to  grant?  "  Then  Exilona 
produced  a  crown  of  gold,  sparkling  with  jewels,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  king,  Don  Roderick,  and  said,  "  Behold,  tiiou 
art  king  iu  authority,  be  so  in  thy  outward  state.  There  is 
majesty  and  glory  in  a  crown  ;  it  gives  a  sanctity  to  power." 
Then  putting  the  crown  ujwn  his  head,  she  held  a  mirror  be- 
fore him  that  he  might  behold  the  majesty  of  his  appearance. 
Abdalasis  chid  her  fondly,  and  put  the  crown  away  from  him, 
hut  Exilona  persisted  in  her  prayer.  "  Never,"  said  she,  "  has 
there  been  a  king  iu  Spain  that  did  not  wear  a  crown."  So 
Abdalasis  suffered  himself  to  be  beguiled  by  the  blandishments 
of  his  wife,  and  to  be  invested  with  the  crown  and  sceptre  and 
other  signs  of  royalty.^ 

It  is  atlirnied  by  ancient  and  discreet  chroniclers,  that  Abda- 
lasis only  assumed  this  ro3'al  state  in  the  privacy  of  his  palace, 
and  to  gratify  the  eye  of  his  youthful  bride ;  but  where  was  a 
secret  ever  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  palace?  The  assump- 
tion of  the  insignia  of  the  ancient  Gothic  kings  was  soon 
rumored  about,  and  caused  the  most  violent  suspicious.  The 
Moslems  had  already   felt  jealous  of  the  ascendency  of  this 
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iM'.-nitifiil  woman,  ftiul  it  was  now  confidontly  asaortcMl  that  Ab. 
(lalusis,  won  by  licr  pciHuasions,  luul  secretly  turned  Christian. 

'1  lit'  enemies  of  Alidahisis,  those  whoHo  rapacious  spirits  had 
(teen  ke[)t  in  check  l»y  the  benelicence  of  his  rule,  seized  upon 
this  occasion  to  ruin  him.  They  sent  letters  to  Damascus  ac- 
cusinj^  liiin  of  apostasy,  and  of  an  intention  to  seize  upon  the 
throne  in  right  of  his  wife,  Kxilona,  as  widow  of  the  late  Kin<^ 
lioderick.  It  was  added,  that  the  Christians  were  prepared  to 
lli'ck  to  his  standard  as  the  only  means  of  regaining  aseeudenoy 
in  their  country. 

These  accjisnlions  arrived  at  Damascus  just  after  the  acces- 
aion  of  tlie  siinguinary  Suleiman  to  the  throne,  and  in  the 
heijj;ht  of  his  ])crsei'ution  of  the  unfortunate  Muza.  The  caliph 
wuiied  for  no  proofs  in  confirmation ;  he  immediately  sent 
privati'  orders  that  Abdalasis  should  bo  put  to  death,  and  that 
the  same  fate  should  be  dealt  to  his  two  brothers  who  governed 
in  Alrica,  as  a  sure  means  of  crushing  the  conspiracy  of  this 
ambitious  family. 

Tlie  mandate  for  the  death  of  Abdalasis  was  sent  to  Abhilbar 
I)('n  Obeidah  and  Zeyd  ben  Nabcgat,  both  oi  whom  had  been 
cherished  friends  of  Muza.  and  had  lived  in  intimate  favor 
and  companionsiiip  with  his  son.  When  they  reatl  the  fatal 
Itarchnieut,  the  scroll  fell  from  their  trend)ling  hands.  "  Can 
such  bostillLy  exist  against  tiie  family  of  Muza?"'  exclaimed 
they.  "■  Is  this  the  reward  of  such  great  and  glorious  ser- 
vices?" The  cavaliers  remained  for  some  time  plunged  in 
horror  and  consternation.  The  order,  however,  was  absolute, 
and  left  them  no  discretion.  ''  Allah  is  great,"  said  they,  ''  and 
commands  us  to  obey  our  sovereign."  So  they  prepared  to 
execute  the  bloody  mandate  with  the  blind  fidelity  of  Moslems. 

Il  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution.  Tiie  open  and 
magnanimous  character  (  f  Abdalasis  had  won  the  liearts  of  a 
great  part  of  the  soldiery,  and  his  magnificence  pleasetl  the 
cavaliers  who  formed  his  guard ;  it  was  f(!ared,  therefore,  that 
a  sanguinary  opposition  would  be  made  to  any  attempt  upon 
his  person.  The  rabble,  however,  had  l)een  imbittered  agaiuwt 
him  from  his  having  restrained  their  depredations,  and  because 
they  thought  him  an  apostate  in  his  heart,  secretly  bent  ujjob 
betraying  tiiem  to  the  Christians.  While,  therefore,  the  two 
oflicers  made  vigilant  dispositions  to  che(^k  any  movement  <hi 
the  part  of  the  soldiery,  they  let  loose  the  blind  fury  of  the 
populace  ])y  publishing  the  fatal  m.andate.  In  a  moment  the 
city  was  in  a  ferment,  and  there  was  a  ferocious  eiuulutiou  who 
should  be  first  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  caliph. 
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Abdalasis  was  at  this  time  at  a  palace  in  the  <oiMiti  v  not 
far  from  Seville,  commanding  a  deliglifid  view  o  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  (iuadahpiivir.  Hither  lit;  was  accnslonifd  to  retire 
from  the  tumult  of  the  court,  and  to  pass  his  linie  anion<' 
groves  and  fountains  and  the  sweet  repose  of  gardens,  in  the 
society  of  Kxilona.  It  was  the  dawn  of  day,  the  hour  of  early 
prayer,  when  the  furious  populace  arrived  at  this  retritat. 
Altdalasis  was  offering  up  his  orisons  in  a  small  moscjue  which 
he  had  erected  for  the  use  of  the  n(;ighl)oring  peut^"uitry. 
Kxilona  was  in  a  cnapel  in  the  interior  of  the  palace,  where  her 
confessor,  a  holy  frij-r,  was  performing  mass.  They  were  both 
surprised  at  their  devotions,  and  dragged  forth  by  the  hands 
of  the  rabble.  A  few  guards,  who  attended  at  the  palace, 
would  have  made  defence,  but  they  were  overawed  by  the 
sight  of  the  written  mandate  of  the  caliph. 

The  captives  were  borne  in  triumph  to  Seville.  All  the 
benelicent  virtues  of  Abdalasis  were  forgotten ;  nor  had  the 
charms  of  Kxilona  any  effect  in  softening  the  hearts  of  the 
poi)ulace.  The  brutal  eagerness  to  shed  blcod,  which  seems 
inherent  in  human  nature,  was  awakened,  and  woe  to  the  vic- 
tims when  that  eagerness  Is  quickened  by  religious  hate.  The 
illustrious  couple,  adorned  with  all  the  grace  of  youth  and 
beauty,  were  hurried  to  a  scaffold  in  the  great  square  of  .Se- 
ville, and  there  l)eheaded  amidst  the  shouts  and  execrations  of 
an  infatuated  multitude.  Their  bodies  were  left  exposed  upon 
the  ground,  and  would  have  been  devoured  by  dogs,  hud  they 
not  been  gathered  at  night  by  some  friendly  hand,  and  poorly 
int(!rrcd  in  one  of  the  courts  of  their  late  dwelling. 

Thus  terminated  the  loves  and  lives  of  Abdalasis  and  F^xilona, 
In  the  year  of  the  incarnation  seven  hundred  and  fourteen. 
Their  names  were  held  sacred  as  martyrs  to  the  Christian 
faith  ;  but  many  read  in  their  untimely  fate  a  lesson  against 
ambition  and  vainglor}' ;  having  sacrificed  real  power  and 
substantial  rule  to  the  glittering  bauble  of  a  crown. 

The  head  of  Abdalasis  was  embalmed  and  enclosed  in  a  cas- 
ket, and  sent  to  Syria  to  the  cruel  Suleiman.  The  nessenger 
who  bore  it  overtook  the  caliph  as  he  was  performing  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca.  Muza  was  among  the  courtiers  in  his  train, 
having  been  released  from  prison.  On  opening  the  casket  and 
regarding  ita  contents,  the  eyes  of  the  t;,  rant  sparkled  with 
malignant  s.itisf action.  Calling  the  unhappy  father  to  his 
side:  "  ^[uza,"  said  he,  "  dost  thou  know  this  head?"  The 
veteran  recognized  the  features  of  his  beloved  son.  and  turned 
Ilia  face  away  with  anguish.     "  Yes!  well  do  1  know  it,"  re* 
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pliotl  he  ;  "  mid  may  tho  curse  of  Clod  ligM  upon  him  who  has 
destroyed  u  lu'tter  nuiu  than  himself!  " 

Without  adding  anotlier  word,  his  retirc^d  to  Mount  Derail, 
a  prey  to  devouring  melancholy.  lie  shortly  after  received 
tidings  of  the  death  of  his  two  sons  whom  he  had  left  in  the 
government  of  western  Africa,  and  who  had  fallen  victims  to 
the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  caliph.  Ills  advanced  age  was 
not  proof  against  these  repeated  blows,  and  this  utter  ruin  of 
his  late  pr()s|)erous  family,  and  ho  sank  into  his  grave  sorrow- 
ing and  broken-hearted. 

Such  was  the  lamentable  end  of  the  conqueror  of  Spain ; 
whose  great  achievements  were  not  sufficient  to  atone,  in  the 
eye  of  his  sovereign,  for  a  weakness  to  which  all  men  ambi- 
tious of  renown  are  subject ;  and  whose  triumphs  eventually 
brought  |)erseeution  upon  himself,  and  untimely  death  upuu 
his  children. 

lleru  cuds  the  legend  of  the  Subjugation  of  Spain. 
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In  tlic  preceding  legends  is  darkly  shadowed  out  a  true  story 
of  the  woes  of  Spain.  It  is  a  story  full  of  whok'sonie  ad  moni- 
tion, rebuking  the  insolence  of  human  pride  and  tlie  vanity  of 
human  ambition,  and  showing  the  futility  of  all  greatness  that 
is  not  strongly  liased  on  virtue.  We  have  seen,  in  brief  si)ace 
of  time,  most  of  tho  actors  in  this  historic  drama  disappearing, 
one  by  one,  from  the  scene,  and  going  down,  coiupieror  and 
conquered,  to  gloomy  and  unhonorod  graves.  l":  remains 
to  close  this  eventful  history  by  holding  up,  as  a  signal  warn- 
ing, the  fate  of  the  traitor  whose  periidious  scheme  of  ven- 
geance brought  ruin  on  his  native  land. 

Many  and  various  are  the  accounts  given  in  ancient  chroni- 
cles of  the  fortunes  of  Count  Julian  and  his  family,  and  many 
are  the  traditions  on  the  subject  still  extant  among  the  populace 
of  Spain,  and  perpetuated  in  those  countless  ballads  sung  by 
peasants  and  muleteers,  which  spread  a  singular  charm  over 
the  whole  of  this  romantic  land. 

He  who  has  travelled  in  Spain  in  the  true  way  in  which  the 
country  ought  to  be  travelled  ;  sojourning  in  its  remote  prov- 
inces ;  rambling  among  tho  rugged  defiles  and  secluded  val- 
leys of  its  mountains ;  and  making  himself  familiar  with  the 
people  in  their  out-of-the-way  hamlets  and  rarely-visited 
neighborhoods,  will  remember  many  a  group  of  travellers  and 
muleteers,  gathered  of  an  evening  around  the  door  or  the 
spacious  hearth  of  a  mountain  venta,  wrapped  in  their  brown 
cloaks,  and  listening  with  grave  and  profound  attention  to  the 
long  historic  ballad  of  some  rustic  troubadour,  either  recited 
with  the  true  ore  rotundo  and  modulated  cadences  of  Spanish 
elocution,  or  chanted  to  the  tinkling  of  a  guitar.  In  this  way 
he  may  have  heard  the  doleful  end  of  Count  Julian  and  his 
family  recounted  in  traditionary  rhymes,  that  have  been 
hniidcd  down  trom  generation  to  generation.  The  parliciilars, 
however,  of  the  following  wild  legend  are  chielly  gaUu'red 
from  the  writings  of  tie  paeudo  Moor,   liasis ;  how  far  they 
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may  be  safely  taken  as  historic  facts  it  is  impossible  now  to 
ascertain ;  we  nnist  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  their 
answering  to  the  exactions  of  poetic  justice. 

As  yet  every  thing  had  prospered  with  Count  Julian.  Ho 
had  gratified  his  vengeance ;  he  had  been  successful  in  his 
treason,  and  had  acquired  countless  riches  from  the  ruin  uf 
his  country.  But  it  is  not  outward  success  that  constitutes  pros- 
perity. The  tree  flourishes  with  fruit  and  foliage  while  blasted 
and  withering  at  the  heart.  Wherever  he  went  Count  .Julian 
read  hatred  in  every  eye.  The  Cin-istians  cursed  him  as  Iho 
cause  of  all  their  woe  ;  the  Moslems  despised  and  distrusted 
him  as  a  traitor.  Men  whispered  together  as  he  approaclietl, 
and  then  turned  away  in  scorn  ;  and  mothers  snatched  away 
their  children  with  horror  if  he  offered  to  caress  them.  lie 
withered  under  the  execration  of  his  fellow-men,  and  last, 
and  worst  of  all,  he  began  to  loathe  himself.  lie  tried  in  vain 
to  persuade  himself  that  he  had  but  taken  a  justifiable  ven- 
geance ;  he  felt  that  no  personal  wrong  can  justify  tlie  crime 
of  treason  to  one's  country. 

For  a  time,  he  sought  in  luxurious  indulgence  to  soothe  or 
forget  the  miseries  of  the  mind.  He  assembled  round  him 
every  pleasure  and  gratification  that  boundless  wealth  could 
purchase,  but  all  in  vain.  He  had  no  relish  for  the  dainties  of 
his  board  ;  music  had  no  charm  wherewith  to  lull  his  soul,  and 
remorse  drove  slumber  from  his  pillow.  He  sent  to  Ceuta  for 
his  wife  Frandina,  his  daughter  Florinda,  and  liis  youthful  son 
Alarbot ;  hoping  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  to  find  that  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  which  he  could  no  longer  meet  with  in  llie 
world.  Their  presence,  however,  brought  him  no  alleviation. 
Florinda,  the  daughter  of  his  heart,  for  wiiose  sake  he  had 
undertaken  this  signal  vengeance,  was  sinking  a  victim  to  its 
effects.  Wherever  siie  went,  she  found  herself  a  by-word  of 
shame  and  r('[)roacii.  The  outrage  she  had  suffered  was  im- 
puted to  her  as  wantonness,  and  her  calamity  was  magnified 
into  a  crii  :e.  The  Christians  never  mentioned  her  name  with- 
out a  curse,  and  the  Moslems,  the  gdiners  by  Iter  misfortune, 
spake  of  her  only  by  the  appellation  of  Cava,  the  vilest  epithet 
they  could  apply  to  woman. 

lint  tlu^  opprobrium  of  the  world  was  nothing  to  the  up- 
braiding of  iier  own  heart.  She  diarged  herself  with  all  the 
miseries  of  these  disastrous  wars  ;  tlu;  »leaths  of  so  nuiny  gallant 
cHvalii-rs ;  the  conipiest  and  perdition  of  ln>r  country.  'I'lic 
liiiguisli  of  luT  mind  preyed  upon  the  beauty  of  her  person. 
Uur  eye,  once  soft  and  tender  in  its  expression,  became  wild 
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and  haggard  ;  her  cheek  lost  its  bloom,  and  became  hollow  and 
pallid,  and  at  times  there  was  desperation  iu  her  words. 
When  her  father  sought  to  embrace  her  she  withdrew  with 
shuddering  from  his  arms,  for  she  thought  of  his  treason  and 
the  ruin  it  had  brought  upon  Spain.  Her  wretchedness  in- 
creased after  her  return  to  her  native  country,  until  it  rose  to 
a  degree  of  frenzy.  One  day  when  she  was  walking  with  her 
parents  iu  the  garden  of  their  palace,  she  entered  a  tower,  and, 
having  barred  the  door,  ascended  to  the  battlements.  From 
thence  she  called  to  thera  in  piercing  accents,  expressive  of 
her  insupportable  anguish  and  desperate  determination.  ''  Let 
this  city,"  said  she,  "  be  henceforth  called  Malacca,  in  memo- 
rial of  the  most  wretched  of  women,  who  therein  put  au  end 
to  her  days."  So  saying,  she  threw  herself  headlong  from  the 
tower  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  The  city,  adds  the  ancient 
chronicler,  received  the  name  thus  given  it,  though  afterwards 
softened  to  Malaga,  which  it  still  retains  in  memory  of  the 
tragical  end  of  Florinda. 

The  Countess  Fraudina  abandoned  the  scene  of  woe,  and 
returned  to  Ceuta,  accompanied  by  her  infant  sou.  She  took 
with  her  the  remains  of  her  unfortunate  daugliter,  and  gave 
them  honorable  sepulture  in  a  mausoleum  of  the  chapel  be- 
longing to  the  cdtadel.  Count  Julian  departed  for  Carthageua, 
where  he  remained  plunged  in  horror  at  this  doleful  event. 

About  this  time,  tlie  cruel  Suloiman,  having  destroyed  the 
family  of  Muza,  had  sent  an  Arab  general,  named  Alahor,  to 
succeed  Abclalasis  as  emir  or  governor  of  Spain.  The  new 
emir  was  of  a  cruel  and  suspicious  nature,  and  commenced  his 
sway  with  a  stern  severity  that  soon  made  those  under  his 
f«>mmand  look  back  with  regret  to  the  easy  rule  of  Abdalasis. 
i!  regarded  with  an  eye  of  distrust  the  renegado  Christians 
who  had  aided  in  the  conquest,  and  who  bore  arms  iu  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Moslems  ;  but  his  deepest  suspicions  fell  upon  Count 
Julian.  "  He  has  been  a  traitor  tx)  his  own  countrymen,"  said 
he;  "how  can  we  be  sure  that  he  will  not  prove  traitor  tc 
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A  sudden  insurrection  of  the  Christians  who  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  the  Asturian  moimtains,  quickened  his  suspicions,  and 
inspired  him  with  fears  of  some  dangerous  conspiracy  against 
his  power.  In  the  height  of  his  anxiety,  he  bethought  him  of 
an  Arabian  sage  nanunl  Yuza,  who  had  acc()iii|)anii'd  hiin  from 
Africa.  This  son  of  science  was  withered  in  form,  and  looked 
us  if  he  luul  outlived  the  usual  term  of  mortal  life.  In  the 
course  of  his  studies  and  travels  in  the  east,  he  had  collected 
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the  knowledge  and  experience  of  ages  ;  being  skilled  in  astrol- 
ogy, anil,  it  is  said,  in  necromancy,  and  pos«i'ssing  the  mar- 
vellous gift  of  prophecy  or  divination.  To  this  expounder  of 
mysteries  Alahor  applied  to  learn  whether  any  secret  treason 
menaced  his  safety. 

The  astrologer  listened  with  deep  attention,  and  overwhelm- 
ing brow,  to  all  the  surmises  and  suspicions  of  the  emir,  then 
sluit  himself  up  to  consult  his  books  and  commune  with  those 
supernatural  intelligences  subservient  to  his  wisdo»n.  At  an 
appointed  liour  the  omir  souglit  him  in  his  cell.  It  was  filled 
with  the  smoke  of  perfumes  ;  squares  and  circles  and  various 
diagrams  were  described  upon  tiie  floor,  and  the  astrologer 
was  poring  over  a  scroll  of  parchment,  covered  with  cabalistic 
characters.  He  received  Alahor  with  a  gloomy  and  sinister 
aspect ;  pretending  to  have  discovered  fearful  portents  in  the 
heavens,  and  to  have  had  strange  dreams  and  mystic  visions. 

"O  emir,"  said  he,  "  be  on  your  guard!  treason  is  around 
you  and  in  your  path  ;  your  life  is  in  peril.  Beware  of  Count 
Julian  and  his  family." 

"Enough,"  said  the  emir.  "They  shall  all  die!  Parents 
and  children  —  all  shall  die  !  " 

He  forthwith  sent  a  summons  to  Count  Julian  to  attend  him 
in  Cordova.  The  messenger  found  him  plunged  in  affliction 
for  the  recent  death  of  his  daughter.  The  count  excused  him- 
self, on  account  of  this  misfortune,  from  o''cying  the  connnands 
of  the  emir  in  person,  but  sent  several  of  his  ailheronts.  His 
hesitation,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  having  sent  his  family 
across  the  straits  to  Africa,  were  construed  by  the  ji'ulous 
mind  of  the  emir  into  proofs  of  guilt.  He  no  longer  doubted 
his  being  concerned  in  the  recent  insuri'jctions,  and  that  he 
had  sent  his  family  away,  preparatory  to  an  attempt,  by  force 
of  arms,  to  subvert  the  Moslem  domination.  In  liis  fury  he 
put  to  death  Siseburto  and  Kvau,  the  nephews  of  IJislioi)  Oppas 
and  sons  of  the  foi.i'cr  king,  Witiza,  suspecting  them  (.)!' taking 
p'^rt  in  the  treason.  Thus  did  they  exitiate  their  treachery  to 
tucir  country  in  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Guadalete. 

Alahor  next  hastened  to  Curthagena  to  seize  uimn  Count 
.luliau.  So  rapid  were  his  movements  that  the  count  had 
l)arely  time  to  escape  with  fifteen  cavaliers,  with  whom  he 
took  refuge  in  the  strong  castle  of  Marcuello,  among  the  nioun- 
tiiins  of  Aragon.  The  emir,  enraged  to  be  disappointed  of  his 
prey,  eml)arked  at  Cartliagcna  and  crossed  t  lie  straits  to  Ceuta, 
to  iiKUte  (^a|)tives  of  the  CouuUjss  Frandina  and  hvv  sou. 

The  oidclirouicle  from  which  wc  take  this  part  of  our  legend, 
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presents  a  gloomy  piclni-e  of  the  countess  in  the  stern  fortress 
to  which  she  had  fled  for  refuge;  a  picture  heightened  by 
supernatural  horrors.  These  latter,  the  sagacious  reader  will 
admit  or  reject  according  to  the  measme  of  his  faith  and 
judgment;  always  remembering  that  in  dark  and  eventful 
times,  like  those  in  question,  involving  the  destinies  of  nations, 
•he  downfall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  crimes  of  rulers  and  migiity 
mtu,  the  hand  of  fate  is  sometimes  strangely  visible,  and  con- 
founds the  wisdom  of  the  worldly  wise,  by  intimations  and 
portents  above  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  With  this  pro- 
viso, we  make  no  scruple  to  follow  the  venerable  chronicler  in 
his  narration. 

Now  so  it  happened,  that  the  Countess  Frandina  was  seated 
late  at  night  in  her  chamber  in  the  citadel  of  Ceuta,  which 
stands  on  a  lofty  rock,  overlooking  the  sea.  She  was  revolv- 
ing in  gloomy  thought  the  late  disasters  of  her  family,  when 
she  heard  a  mournful  noise  like  that  of  the  sea  breeze  moan- 
ing about  the  castle  wails.  Raising  her  eyes,  she  beheld  her 
brother,  the  Bishop  Oppas,  at  the  entrance  of  the  chamber. 
She  advanced  to  embrace  him,  but  he  forbade  her  with  a 
motion  of  his  hand,  and  she  observed  that  he  was  ghastly  pale, 
and  that  his  eyes  glared  as  with  lambent  flames. 

*' Touch  me  not,  sister,"  said  he,  with  a  mournful  voice,  "lest 
thou  be  consumed  by  the  fire  which  rages  within  me.  Guard 
well  thy  son,  for  blood-hounds  are  upon  his  track.  His  inno- 
cence might  have  secured  him  the  protection  of  Heaven,  but 
our  crimes  have  involved  him  in  our  common  ruin."  He 
ceased  to  speak  and  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  His  coming 
and  going  were  alike  without  noise,  and  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber remained  fast  bolted. 

On  the  following  morning  a  messenger  arrived  with  tidings 
that  the  Bishop  Oppas  had  been  made  prisoner  in  battle  by  the 
insurgent  Christians  of  the  Austurias,  and  hai.  died  in  fetters  in 
a  tower  of  Uie  mountains.  The  same  messenger  brougiit  word 
that  the  VAw'ir  Alahor  had  put  to  death  several  of  the  friends  of 
Count  Julian  ;  had  obliged  him  to  fly  for  his  life  to  a  castle  in 
Aragon,  and  was  embarking  with  a  formidable  force  for  Ceuta. 

The  Countess  Frandina,  as  has  already  been  shown,  wtis  of 
courageous  heart,  and  danger  made  her  desperate.  There  w'ore 
fifty  Moorish  soldii'rs  in  the  garrison  ;  she  feared  that  they 
would  prove  treacherous,  and  tak(^  part  with  tiieir  country- 
men. Sun)moning  her  ollicers,  therefore,  she  infornuvl  them 
(if  their  danger,  and  commanded  them  to  put  those  Moors  ti> 
death.     The  guards  sallietl  fortii  to  oi;ey  her  orders.     Thirty- 
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five  of  the  Moors  were  in  the  great  square,  unsuspicious  of  any 
danger,  whan  they  were  severally  siuglcd  out  by  their  execu- 
tioners, and,  at  a  concerted  signal,  killed  on  the  spot.  The 
remaining  fifteen  took  refuge  in  a  tower.  They  saw  the  armada 
of  the  emir  at  a  distance,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  out 
until  its  arrival.  The  soldiers  of  the  countess  saw  it  also,  and 
made  extraordinary  efforts  to  destroy  these  internal  enemies 
before  they  should  be  attacked  from  without.  They  made 
repeated  attempts  to  storm  the  tower,  but  were  as  often  re. 
pulsed  with  severe  loss.  They  then  undermined  it,  supporting 
its  foundations  by  stanehjons  of  wood.  To  these  they  set  Iho 
and  withdrew  to  a  distance,  keeping  ui)  a  oonstanc  shower  of 
missiles  to  prevent  the  Moors  from  sallying  forth  to  extinguish 
the  flames.  Tlie  stanchions  were  rajndly  consumed,  and  whm 
they  gave  way  the  tower  it-U  to  the  ground.  Some  of  tin; 
Moo-:^  were  crushed  among  the  ruins :  others  were  flung  to  a 
distance  and  dashed  among  the  rocks ;  those  who  survived 
were  instantly  put  to  the  sword. 

The  fleet  of  the  emir  arrived  at  Ccuta  about  the  hour  of  vcs 
pers.  He  landed,  but  found  the  gates  closed  against  him. 
The  countess  herself  spoke  to  him  from  a  tower,  and  set  him  at 
defiance.  The  emir  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  city.  Ilo 
consulted  the  astrologer  Yuza,  who  told  him  that  for  seven  days 
his  star  would  have  the  ascendant  over  that  of  the  youth 
Alarbot,  but  after  that  time  the  youth  would  be  safe  from  his 
power,  and  would  ettect  his  ruin. 

Alahor  immediately  ordered  the  city  to  be  assailed  on  every 
side,  and  at  length  carrieci  it  by  storm.  The  countess  took 
refuge  with  her  forces  in  the  citadel,  and  made  desperate  di;- 
fence  ;  but  the  walls  were  8api>cd  and  mined,  and  she  saw  that 
all  resistance  would  soon  be  unavailing,  ller  only  thoughts 
now  were  to  conceal  her  child.  ''Sinoly,"  said  she,  ''tliey 
will  not  think  of  seeking  Ivim  among  the  dead."  Slie  led  liim 
therefore  into  the  dark  and  dismal  chapeL  **Tliou  art  nui, 
afraid  to  be  alone  in  this  darkness,  my  child?  "  said  she. 

"  No,  mother,"  replied  the  loy  ;  "  darkntiss  gives  silence  and 
sleep."  She  conducted  him  to  the  tomb  of  Klorinda.  "  Fear- 
eat  thou  the  dead,  my  child?  "  "  No,  mother  ;  the  dead  can  do 
no  harm,  and  what  siiould  I  fear  from  my  sistc^r?  " 

The  countess  opened  thi;  sepulchre.  "  Listen,  my  son,"  said 
she.  "There  are  fierce  ami  cruel  people  who  liave  come  hither 
to  murder  thee.  Stay  here  in  company  witli  tliy  sister,  autl 
be  quiet  as  thou  dosl  value  thy  life  !  "  'I'he  boy,  who  was  of  a 
courageous  nature,  did  a.s  he  was  i)idden,  and  rtnuained  theru 
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hll  that  day,  and  all  the  night,  and  the  next  day  until  the  third 
hoin-. 

In  the  mean  time  the  walls  of  the  citadel  were  sapped,  the 
troops  of  the  emir  i)oured  in  at  the  breach,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword.  The  countess  was  taken 
prisoner  and  brought  before  the  emir.  She  appeared  in  his 
presence  witlj  a  haughty  demeanor,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
queen  receiving  homage  ;  but  when  he  demanaed  her  son,  she 
faltered  and  turned  pale,  and  replied,  "  My  son  is  with  the 
dead." 

"Countess,"  said  the  emir,  "I  am  not  to  be  deceived;  tell 
me  where  you  have  concealed  the  boy,  or  tortures  shall  wring 
from  you  the  secret." 

"Emir,"  replied  the  countess,  "may  ihe  greatest  torments 
be  my  portion,  botli  here  and  hereafter,  if  what  I  speak  be  not 
the  truth.     My  darling  child  lies  l)uried  with  the  dead." 

The  emir  was  confounded  by  the  solemnity  of  her  words ; 
but  the  withered  astrologer  Yuza,  who  stood  by  his  side  regard- 
ing the  countess  from  beneath  his  bushed  eyebrows,  perceived 
trouble  in  her  countenance  and  equivocation  in  her  words. 
"  Leave  this  matter  to  me,"  whispered  he  to  Alahor.  "1  will 
produce  the  child." 

He  ordered  strict  search  to  be  made  by  the  soldiery,  and 
he  ol)liged  the  coimtess  to  be  always  present.  When  they 
^ame  to  the:  chapcd,  her  cheek  turned  jtale  and  her  lip  quiv- 
ered. "This,"  said  the  subtile  astrologer,  "is  the  place  of 
concealment!  " 

The  search  throughout  the  chapel,  however,  was  equally 
vain,  and  the  soldiers  were  about  to  depart,  when  Yuza  re- 
marked a  sligh  .  gleam  of  joy  in  the  eye  of  the  countess.  "  We 
are  leaving  our  prey  behind,"  thought  he;  "the  countess  is 
exulting." 

He  now  called  to  mind  the  words  of  her  asseveration,  that 
her  chikl  was  with  the  dead.  Turning  suddenly  to  the  soldiers 
he  ordered  them  to  search  the  sepulclu'es.  "  If  you  find  him 
not,"  said  he,  "  drag  forth  the  ))ones  of  that  wanton  Cava, 
that  they  may  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds." 

The  soldiers  searched  among  the  tombs  and  found  that  of 
Floriuda  partly  open.  Within  lay  the  boy  in  the  sound  sleep 
of  childhood,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  took  him  gently  in  his 
arms  to  bear  him  to  the  emir. 

When  the  countess  beheld  that  her  child  was  discovered,  she 
luslied  into  tlie  piiisence  of  Alahor,  and,  forgetting  all  her 
pride,  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  before  him. 
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*'  Mercy  !  mercy  !  "  cried  slic  in  inercinp;  accents,  "  mercy  on 
my  son  —  my  only  child  I  ()  emir  !  listen  to  a  mother's  prayer, 
and  my  lips  shall  kiss  thy  feet.  As  thou  art  merciful  to  him< 
so  may  the  most  high  God  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  heau 
blessings  on  thy  head." 

'•  Bear  that  frantic  woman  hence,"  said  the  emir,  "  but  guard 
her  well." 

The  countess  was  dragged  away  by  the  soldiery  without  re- 
gard to  her  struggles  and  her  cries,  and  contined  in  a  dungeon 
of  the  citadel. 

The  child  was  now  brought  to  the  emir.  He  had  been  awak- 
ened by  the  tumult,  but  gazed  fearlessly  on  the  stern  counte- 
nances of  the  soldiers.  Ilad  the  heart  of  the  emir  been  capable 
of  pity,  it  v/ould  have  been  touched  by  the  tender  youth  and 
innocent  beauty  of  the  child  ;  but  his  heart  was  as  the  nether 
millstone,  and  he  was  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
family  of  Julian.  Calling  to  him  the  astrologer,  he  gave  the 
child  into  his  charge  with  a  secret  command.  The  withered  son 
of  the  desert  took  the  boy  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  up  the 
winding  staircase  of  a  tower.  When  they  reached  the  summit 
Yuza  placed  him  on  the  l)attlements. 

*'  Cling  not  to  me,  my  child,"  said  he  ;  "  there  is  no  danger." 

"Father,  J  fear  not,"  said  the  undaunted  boy;  "yet  it  is  a 
wondrous  height!  " 

The  child  looked  around  with  delig'atcd  eyes.  The  lireeze 
blew  his  curling  locks  from  about  his  face,  and  his  dieek  glowed 
at  the  boundless  pros})ect ;  for  the  tower  was  reareil  upon  that 
lofty  promontory  on  which  Hercules  foumled  one  of  his  jiillars. 
The  surges  of  the  sea  were  heard  far  below,  beating  upon  the 
rocks,  tlie  sea-gull  screamed  and  wheeled  about  tlui  foundations 
of  the  tower,  and  the  sails  of  lofty  caraccas  were  as  mere 
specks  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

"  Dost  thou  know  yonder  laud  beyond  the  blue  water?"  said 
Yuza. 

"  It  is  Spain,"  replied  the  boy  ;  "  it  is  the  land  of  my  father 
and  my  mother." 

"  Then  stretch  forth  thy  hands  and  bless  it,  my  child,"  said 
the  astrologer. 

The  boy  let  go  his  hold  of  the  wall,  and,  as  he  stretched  forth 
his  hands,  the  aged  son  of  Ishniael,  exerting  all  the  strengtii 
of  his  withered  limbs,  suddi'uly  pushed  him  over  the  battle- 
ments, lie  fell  headlong  from  the  top  of  that  tall  tower,  and 
not  a  bone  in  his  t^'nder  •<•.,, n,.  but  was  crushed  upon  the  rocks 
beneath. 
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Alahor  came  to  the  foot  of  the  winding  stair. 

"  Is  the  l)oy  safe?"  cLxl  lie. 

"He  is  sai'e/  replied  Yuza;  "come  and  beliold  the  truth 
with  thine  '>"''(  eyes." 

The  t'lnir  ascended  tiie  tower  and  looked  over  the  battle- 
iiK-nts,  and  beheld  the  luxly  of  the  child,  a  shapeless  mass,  on 
t',1..!  rucks  f:ir  below,  and  tlie  se;i-^ulls  hovering  about  it ;  ami 
';i(  gave  orders  that  it  shoulil  bo  tlirown  into  the  sea,  which  way 
done. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  countess  was  led  forth  from 
iier  (bingeoii  into  tlie  public  square.  She  knew  of  the  death  of 
her  chikl,  and  that  her  own  death  was  at  hand,  but  she  neither 
wept  nor  supplicated.  Her  hair  was  dishevelled,  her  eyes  were 
hiiggard  with  watching,  and  her  cheek  was  as  the  monumental 
stone,  but  there  were  the  remains  of  commanding  beauty  in  her 
countenance,  and  the  majesty  of  her  presence  awed  even  the 
rabble  into  respect. 

A  multitude  of  Christian  prisoners  were  then  brought  forth ; 
and  Alahor  cried  out  —  "  Behold  the  wife  of  Count  Julian;  be- 
hold one  of  that  traitorous  family  which  has  brought  ruiu  upon 
yourselves  and  upon  your  country."  And  he  ordered  that  they 
should  stone  her  to  death.  But  the  Christians  drew  back  with 
horror  from  the  deed,  and  said  —  "  In  the  hand  of  God  is  ven- 
geance ;  let  not  her  blood  be  upon  our  heads."  Upon  this  the 
emir  swore  with  liorrid  imprecations  that  whoever  of  the  cap- 
tives refused  should  himself  be  stoned  to  death.  So  the  cruel 
order  was  executed,  and  the  Countess  Frandina  perished  by  the 
hands  of  her  countrymen.  Having  thus  accomplished  his  bar- 
barous errand,  the  emir  embarked  for  Spain,  and  ordered  the 
citadel  of  Ceuta  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  crossed  the  straits  at 
night  by  the  light  of  its  towering  flames. 

The  death  of  Count  Julian,  which  took  place  not  long  after, 
closed  the  tragic  story  of  his  family.  How  he  died  remains  in- 
volved in  doubt.  Some  assert  that  the  cruel  Alahor  pursued 
him  to  bis  retreat  among  the  mountains,  and,  having  taken  him 
prisoner,  beheaded  h'un  ;  others  that  the  Moors  confined  him  iu 
a  dungeon,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  with  lingering  torments; 
while  others  allirm  that  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  Marcuello, 
near  liueseii,  iu  Aragou,  iu  which  he  took  refuge,  fell  on  him 
and  crushed  him  to  pieces.  All  agree  that  his  latter  end  was 
iniserrdile  in  tlie  extreme,  and  his  death  violent.  The  curse  of 
heaven,  which  had  thus  pursued  him  to  the  grave,  was  extended 
to  the  very  place  which  had  given  him  shelter ;  for  we  are  told 
that  the  cuiitlu  in  uo  longc/'  inhabited  on  account  of  the  slrauga 
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tiiid  lioniblc  noises  *hat  arc  heard  in  it;  and  that  visions  of 
ainit'd  men  ••  sc  l)()ve  it  in  the  air;  wliich  arc  Hiipposed  to 
l)c  the  tronlt  •  i  is  of  tiie  apostate  Christians  who  favored 
tile  eause  of  -^;'."  ir;iii:«i'. 

In  af(er-tini>  ticiie  seiuilclire  was  shown,  outside  of  the 
cliapel  of  the  castle,  as  a  "omb  of  Count  Julian  ;  but  tlie  trav- 
eller and  the  pilgrim  avoided  it,  or  bestowed  upon  it  a  maledic- 
tion ;  and  the  nanu'  of  Julian  has  remained  a  by-word  and  a 
scorn  in  the  land  for  the  warning  of  ail  gem  rations.  Such  ever 
be  the  lot  of  liiin  who  Detrays  his  ccintry. 

Here  eud  the  ie^>;tjnds  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain. 

Writteu  lu  the  Alb.aibra,  Juuu  10,  1829. 
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KOTE  TO  THE  PUECEDINO  LEOEND. 

El  liccnciado  Aide  vines  (Lib.  2,  c.  8)  dizc  que  dicnoa 
Duendos  caseros,  o  los  del  aire,  hazen  aparacer  exercitos  y 
peleas,  coino  lo  que  se  cuenta  por  tnidicion  (y  aun  algunos  per- 
sonas  lo  deponen  como  testigos  dv  vista)  de  la  torrc  y  castello 
de  Marcuello,  lugar  al  pie  de  las  !nont:ifi.Ms  de  Aragon  (aora  in- 
ha])ital>le,  i)or  las  grandes  y  espantables  ruidos,  que  en  el  se 
oyen)  donde  se  retraxo  el  Conde  Don  Julian,  causa  de  la  pcr- 
dicion  de  Espana ;  sobre  el  (pial  castillo,  dcze  se  ven  en  el  aire 
ciertas  visiones,  como  de  soldados,  que  el  vulgo  dize  son  los 
cavalleros  y  gente  que  le  favorecian. 

Vide  "  el  Ente  Dislucidado,"  por  Fray  Antonio  de  Fuentala- 
pena  Capuchin.    Seccion  ;^,  Subseccion  f),  Instancia  8,  Num.  614. 

As  readers  unversed  in  the  Spanish  language  may  wish  to 
know  the  testimony  of  tlie  worthy  and  discreet  Capuchin  friar, 
Antonio  de  Fuentala{)ena,  we  subjoin  a  translation  of  it :  — 

"The  licentiate  Ardivines  (Hook  II.,  chap.  8)  says,  that  the 
said  house-fairies,  (or  familiar  spirits,)  or  those  of  the  air, 
cause  the  ap[)aritiona  of  armies  and  battles ;  such  as  those 
wiiich  are  related  in  tradition,  (and  some  persons  even  dei)ose 
to  the  truth  of  them  as  eyo-witnesses,)  of  the  town  and  castle 
of  Marcuello,  a  fortn  ss  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
agon, (at  present  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  great  and 
frightful  noises  heard  in  it.)  the  place  of  retreat  of  Count  Don 
Juliati,  the  cause  of  tiu;  penlition  of  Spain.  It  is  said  that  cer- 
tain apparitions  (»f  soldi(>rs  are  seen  in  the  air,  which  the  vulgar 
say  are  thost;  ol"  the  comtiera  and  tlie  ;)eo[)le  who  aided  Uiui." 
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